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TOBACCO CO LTD 
HYDERABAD 


A VAZIR SULTAN PRODUCT 
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have a Gharminar 
Get that toasted taste 
Of pure tobaccos 


.. I 


CHARMINAR taste makes it 


India’s largest-selling cigarette | 


CMTV$ 34-203 
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/Bombay | 


İS /New York 
^^ Bombay 


jx for less than 
S" the single fare! 
d S 


: New York and back 
von our 14/120 Day Excursion Fare’ 
for just Rs. 4004! 
Daily 747 flights to New York 


Delhi/New York/Defhi — Rs 4004 


Calcutta/New York/Calcutta — Rs 4732 
d York/Madras — Rs 4674 
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TA airline that saves your money 
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ol idea on gracious living 








Live with an elegant table Rallifan. ^ 


Chic, streamlined. With the famous 
Rallifan quality built into every 
feature: whisper-silent operation, 
greater cooling power, excellent 
after-sales service. And a 2-year 
guarantee. 





You're cooler with a 


hallifan 
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A product of the Ralli Group 
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The last word in Juxury living The Ashoka Hotel, New Delhi The epitome of 

old world hospitality and grandeur The Akbar Hotel, New Delhi Streamlined. 

Effervescent Exciting And Hotel Ashoka, Bangalore Twentieth century comfort 
set ın the exotic garden city of South India. 
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Ashoka Hotel Akbar Hotel Hotel Ashoka 


Chanakyapurı Yashwant Place Kumara Krupa 

New Delhi Chanakyapurı Hıgh Grounds 

Telephone 370101 New Delhi Bangalore 

Yelex 597 Telephone 370251 Telephone 7941) 
Telex 7563 Telex 433 





o Hotels of the 
India Tourism Development Corparation. 














Achievement is of the present. Research is 

future — vision, nevv products, nevv ideas, 

new discoveries. With ACC, research started 

with its inception and is a constant quest. 

To intensify this quest, in 1964 we built a modern 

Central Research Station at Thana, Bombay, 

where a selected team of scientists and 

engineers is at work using highly sophisticated 

equipment. The result of £his endeavour 

is the wide range of our cements and 

cement products, necessary for industrial 

applications import substitution 

and for national progress. 


SEARCH 
AND 
RESEARCH 


stetit 


ə” İh, —researching 
E qa today for an 
es g 55 improved tomorrow 
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THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT COMPANIES LIMITED 


el.) 
Mam 


ALIND gives you the best! 


Conductor grade aluminium rods Wire drawing machines HV Switchgear 
ACSR (Aluminium Conductors Steel Reinforced) (For ferrous and non-ferrous items) Instrument transformers 


AAC (All-Aluminium Conductors} Wire-stranding machines 
Conductor accessories & tools (Tubular & Planetary) 


High-tensile galvanised steel core wire Layıng-up machines 
Stay wire Telephone cable assembling machines 


Earth wire Caterpillar Capstans 


Insulated aluminium cables Sector-shaping units 
Solidal cables for underground power distribution Bunching-machines 


Other ancillary equipment 
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THE ALUMINIUM INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Registered Office, Kundara (Kerala) 
Works at. Kundara e Hirakud e Hyderabad e Mannar. 
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That's Dunlop C49 
car tyre. “Matchless” “$ 
because others just ko 
don't measure up to the ` 
C49 when it comes to 
maximum mileage. Now for | 
a close-up of what makes C49 
supreme C49 has a unique extra-tough 

tread. Developed after years of research by 

Duniop. Made specially from a super-tough compound. 
Tested and proved for maximum initial tread mileage. 


Dunlop C49 the Matchless Tyre : nothing matches up to it. 











the MAXIMUM MILEAGE car tyre 


fecommended Dunlop C49 tyre retail prices—Ambassador 5 90-15 WSW 6PR—Rs 178.06. O Fiat 5 20-14 WSW 6PR—Rs. 152 62. 
© Standard 5 60-13 WSW 6PR—Rs 167 47 O Willys jeep 6 00-16 M&S 6PR BSW—Rs 225 00 (Sales and focal taxes extra) È 


1 F REE | Booklet on “Taking good care of your car tyres" write today P O Box 9045, Calcutta 16 for your copies. 
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A NATION 
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ON THE MOVE 





| 
| 
| —a national trust 

| for economic prosperity 
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Many airlines of international repute 

avail of INDIANOIL's expert refuelling service, 
in the growth of India s transport and 
communications, INDIANOIL has been playing à 
distinct role But that is not to belittle its 





contribution to the nation's agriculture and industry, 


In a short span of a decade, INDIANOIL has 
emerged as the biggest oil refining and 
marketing organisation in India—meeting more 
than half of the nation's total requirements of 
petroleum products 

With a chain of refineries processing indigenous 
crude, a vast pipeline transportation system, 

and a countrywide storage and distribution 
network, INDIANOIL has ensured an 
uninterrupted flow of oil for India's defence 

and development 

As part of the nation s planned development 
INDIANOIL ceaselessly strives to take the 
country towards self-reliance and self-sufficiency 
in petroleum 











INDIAN OiL 
CORPORATION | 
LIMITED | 


7 Deteram-10C M 
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INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE IS THE 
BUTTER ON 

OUR BREAD. 


















E HELP TO SP READ IT trade. Its rapidly expanding fleet, 


Linked to a policy of self-sufficiency touching almost every port on the 
and ever alive to the role shipping globe, caters to the ever-growing 


plays in a country's economy, and ever-changing demands of 
S. C. I. assists in expanding the the country's international trade, 
nation's quantum of sea borne and commerce. 
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The Shipping Corporation Df India Ltd. 





STEELCRETE HOUSE, DINSHAW WACHA ROAD, BOMBA Y- 20. 
Agents at all principal ports of the world 
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CAN'T BUY BETTER 
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BETTER Buy MAHD vou 
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(Golden 
Goddess 


She is powerful, She is rich, 

She is in many countties. 

She is our customer abroad .X» 

our Golden Goddess. ' 

She spends millions ' 

275 268) on handicrafts alone." 

İ DEN id Que And Dodsal, India’s largest exporters\ 
| : ($2 aa. Yə of handicrafts, are privileged to serve her, 
, Through her bounty and good taste,” 

Dodsal is helping to bring more *?/ 
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and more benefits to Indian craftsmen. 
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Dodsal PRIVATE LIMITED sola New? Delhi, Baroda, Madras) 


‘Presented the National Award For Outstanding Export Performancex 
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Total Engineering 
for the Steel Industry 


i 

To us “Total Engineerıng” means the complete technıcal 
services from picking a site, selecting processes, writing 
Specifications and placing orders, systems designing, 
preparing construction drawings and site supervision, 


right through commissioning and management -aT a ; "kl 
advice on the project. R ne i iy 


We started steel plant consultancy 
services ın India and continue to be 
in the forefront—of new technologies 
like sponge iron, electric furnace 
steel-making and continuous : 
casting , also, net-work planning + > 
for expediting construction 


We are independent, which 
means you get objective 
advice on processes and eşe een ela şexs ə yar şil FÉ Wi 
equipment best suited to wer dove O ə ə M ə RE Construction Mis 
your needs, without being ə ə Em a ə E 8 b s 
tied-down to any particular 
process or equipment. 


We are international, which 
means you get the most 

modern technology, adapted 
to your requirements. 



































Commissioning 


M. N. DASTUR & co, (P) LTD., CALCUTTA 
DASTUR ENGINEERING INTERNATIONAL GmbH, DUSSELDORF, 


Consulting Engineers. 
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Indian Industry: 
will it require in the 80s ? . 






What 
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Our advance pianning is finding out the 
answer-righttoday. — 5. 


of the needs of Indian industry. That 
part represents the men who are busy 
working out today the role IOL will be 
called upon to play in tomorrow's Indià. 


This involves a close-up and all-round 
scrutiny of the current needs and from 
there, projections into the future. The 
new industries that will come up, the 
existing industries which will boom and 


è diversify and those that will totally 
Indian change And finding out their needs 
q today vvıll enable IOL to give the required 

industry products and services tomorrow. 
needs IOL has always geared ts resources 
and talents to the needs of industry in 

INDIAN OXYGEN the past 
And for the 80s, IOL is ready and willing 
to meet the requirements of Indian 
industry right from now. 


toc-198 
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‘AG RICULTURAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


ji- Ador 


Prof M L. Dantwala B Rudramoorthy and 


Chairman Managing Director * | 


Flying matinee idols and actors ! In one 
town today and then flying to another 
1000 miles away to stage a 
performance tomorrow. Just one of 
WE EXTEND PROJECT CONSULTANCY _ | the many important people to whom 
SERVICES TO flying is vital. And we try to help 
with our vast network and convenient 
schedules. Bringing every interesting 
*Commercial Banks *State Governments nook and corner of India 


***Institutions X ***Individuals within easy reach. Al 


FOR UNDERTAKING AGRICULTURAL Indian Airlines 








*Techno Economic Surveys 
***Pre-Investment Surveys: 

*Project.Analysis & Formulation 
kk Follow-up Studies and Evaluation 





Regd. Office Telephones 
Dhanra; Mahal, First Floor, 253714 . 
Chatrapatı Shivaji Maharaj Marg, 253779 
Bombay-1. 253738 
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JAG SHIPS 


AT YOUR SERVICE 
FOR QUICK AND EFFICIENT CARRIAGE 
ENTRUST YOUR SHIPMENTS 


TO 


THE GREAT EASTERN SHIPPING CO., LTD. 


Efficient Cargo Services 
INDIA/JAPAN/INDIA 
WEST COAST U.S.A.—CANADAJINDIA-CEYLON 
INDIAN COAST 


— 


İnternational Tramp Trade 


e 
Registered Office Branch Office : 
Mercantile Bank Building, 5, Clive Row, 
60, Mahatma Gandhi Road, CALCUTTA-I. 
BOMBAY-I. 
Telephone Nos: 258961 (8 Lines) | Telephone Nos: 220561 (7 Lines) 
2719 Telex. TLX-339 
Telex: 4 2824 i 
2217 
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INDIA 


Nevv Delhı 
Delhı 
Srinagar 
Chandigarh 
Simla 


Calcutta 
Darjeeling 
Gopalpur-on-Sea 
Bombay 
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| you have entered 
the wonderful world of Oberoi - 
a star-studded galaxy of hotels in Asia 


Asia is the more enchanting 
for Oberoi Hotels 


Hotel Oberoi Inter. Continental 
Hotel Oberoı Maidens * 

Hotel Oberoi Palace 

Hotel Oberoi Mount View 
Hotel Oberoi Clarkes 

Hotel Oberoi Cecil 

Hotel Obero: Grand 

Hotel Oberoi Mount Everest 
Hotel Oberoi Palm Beach 
Oberoi-Sheraton Hotel 





INTERNATIONAL 


Kathmandu Hotel Soaltee Oberoi 
Singapore Hotel Oberoi Imperial 
Cawo Hotel Mena House Obero: 


Asvvan Hotel Asvvan Oberoi 


(opening January 1973) 
Colombo -Hotel Lanka Oberoi 
(opening 1974) 
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Happiness is ever 
birth-right. 


The innocent smile of a child, the naughty gıggı.. uf teenagers, the 
ringing laughter of the adults....... peace and prosperity for all ! 


A progressing and prosperous nation alone can provide its people 
sweet contentment in life. 


Shriram Chemicals is making significant contribution to the country’s 
prosperity. By producing 240,000 tonnes of Shriram Urea every year 


which, in turn, helps increase the annual food production by 
1,200,000 tonnes. i 
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Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world's 
processing of Colour and Black and White leading manufacturing and trading concerns. 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing [ies in our policy of product quality —the 
Industries Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developing 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers. . organisation. 
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SAT YADEV CHEMICALS PRIVATE LTD. 


Pratapnagar Road, Baroda 4, India ` 
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‘In our little Way... 
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As India's drive for exports continues, Union 
Carbide combs the five continents for new 
markets VVe- started out by exporting dry. 
batteries only Today our range is much wider. 
For example, we export cinema arc carbons to 
the Philippines, torches to Yugoslavia; batteries 
to Sudan, polyethylene to lran and photo- 
engravers' plates to Ghana That's not all. 
Union Carbide products cover over fifty 
countries including the US.A .. and the 
market is still growing. In fact our export 
o 
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J LI 


promotion effort has even won us an award for 
outstanding performance from the Engineering 
Export Promotion Council. 


As India furthers its development, we try to fill 
ın the gaps and lend a helping hand wherever 
possible. The variety and value of UCIL 
products show how the resources and know- 
how of a world-wide organisation. can. be 
channelled to serve the needs of a developing 
country. 


‘UNION 





CARBIDE 


sowing the seeds of progress 
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This tooth was Murdered ; 


— 


C |! 8 A Cosmetics 





— 


In the most ghastly way By slow poisoning. And the terrible truth “3 
never came out till the tooth did Verdict. Wilful neglect, 
Inadequate brushing with an inadequate toothpaste. 





The moral. If the owner had used 

Binaca Fluoride regularly the tragedy would 277 “əsr 
have been averted. Because the SMFP ın = 
Binaca Fluoride gives triple resistance 
against tooth decay and painful cavities by: 


e Strengthening tooth enamel 
e Inhibiting formation of mouth acids 
e Arresting early decay 


Stop murdering your teeth 
Start protecting them with 


Binaca Fluoride 


UtKA-CF-30 
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| / Lİ Not just the famous 'JEEP' vehicles M & M are equally active in 


STEEL- M & M make available to the country a wide range of steel and alloy steels. 


MACHINE TOOLS- M & M bringyou a choice of machine tools from UK West Germany, Canada and India, 
INSTRUMENTATION- M & M provide Industrial Instruments, Process Controls and Automation Equipment, | 
ELECTRONICS- M & M manufacture Industrial Controls,Professional Grade Components, Electro-Medicab; 


Instruments and Military Equipment : 
AGRO-AVIATION- M & M undertake aerial agricultural and antı-malanal spraying. 
For technical progress with a social purpose. — . 


MAHINDRA & MAHINDRA LTD. 


S Gateway Building, Apollo Bunder, Bombay-1, - 


gf 7 hee y 
- TC Vertu * 
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india's strength lies not in numbers 


but in healthier and better educated citizens 
: small families make for 


HEALTHY CHİLDREN 
GREATER SHARE OF 
- PROSPERITY FOR EVERYONE 
- ” BETTER CHANCES OF 
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seminar 


MONTHLY SYMPOSIUM POST BOX 338 NEW DELHI-1 
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1 which seeks to reflect through free discussion, non-political specialist, too, has voiced his views, In this way it 
ide of Indian thought and aspiration, Each month, has been possible to answer a real need of today, to gather 
problem is debated by writers belonging to different ihe facts and ideas of this age and fo help thinking people 
1s. Opinions expressed have ranged from congress arrive at a certain degree of cohesion and clarity İn 
st, from sarvodaya to communist to swatanira. The facing the problems of economies, of politics, of culture. 
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INDIA 1972 


a symposium on 
the year 
that has ended 


symposium participants 


A YEAR OF INDECISION 

Raynı Kothari, Director. 

Cenire for the Study of Developing Societies 
MID-COURSE CORRECTION 

Sarwar Laleef, Assistant Editor, 

“The Statesman’, Delhi 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 

Deepak Lal, Department of Political Economy, 
University College of London 

THE BUREAUCRATIC TRANSITION 

Nitish De, Parle Professor of 

Management, Indian Institute of Management 
Calcutta 

THE TECHNOLOGICAL FRONT 

M N Dastur, Metallurgical Consultant, 
Council Member of the Institution of Engineers 
India 


CHANGING ALIGNMENTS 
Romesh Thapar, Editor, 
‘Seminar’ 


US POLICY 

Baldev Raj Nayar, Department of Political 
Science, McGill University, Montreal 

PAKISTAN 

Garılal Tam, Resident Editor, 

‘The Times of India’, Delhi 

INDIAN OCEAN 

Major General D Som Dutt, former Director. 
Institute of Defence Studies and Analyses Delhi 
PERSPECTIVES IN AGRICULTURE 

M S Swaminathan, Director General 

Indian Council of Agricultural Research and 
Secretary to the Government of India 

THE URBAN EXPLOSION 

Charles M Coriea, Architect and Planner 
Bombay 

A CULTURAL POLICY 

S C Dube, Director, 

Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla 
INDEX 

A complete index of the past twelve issues and 
the titles from one to one hundred and sixty one 
prepared by D C Sharma 

COVER . 

Designed by Dilip Chowdhury 
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A year of indecision 


RAJNI 


KOTHARI 


IF 1970 was a year that posed the 
problem of domestic political n- 
stability and the search for a way 
out of it, and 1971 saw both an 
end to that instability and a trı- 
umphant emergence of the country 
from external confrontation with a 
sense of renewed vigour and auto- 
nomy, 1972 brought it face to face 
with its basic inadequacies in 
dealing with the elementary prob- 
lems of political economy and 
public administration “These ın- 
adequacies were posed less ın terms 
of larger issues like ensuring a 
durable government at home or 
external security abroad and more 
ın terms of the rudiments of a 
functioning polity—in respect of 
evolving a rational policy process, 
developing a necessary organiza- 
tional structure for fulfilling declar- 


ed goals, forging relevant teams of 
leadership at various levels for 
getting things moving, and develop- 
ing skills of planning, information, 
anticipation, and execution 


These are the minutiae of state- 
craft in which we have, always been 
wanting 1972, which saw a further 
quickening of the pace of our his- 
tory, brought them to the fore in 
the form of a seres of decisional 
issues Efforts to sort out these 
issues exposed some basic weak- 
nesses in the culture of our polity 
and our admınıstratıon, indeed in 
our national character itself 


The year confirmed more than 
ever before that we were much 
better ın managing crises than in 
anticipating and avoiding them, in 


‘rising to the occasion’ after a 
serious problem was on hand than 
in evolving a continuous process of 
moulding a preferred future, in 
constantly announcing goals through 
neat slogans and biueprints than 
working out relevant organizational 
strategies for realizing the goals and 
sticking to them ın the face of con- 
troversy Such an approach to state- 
craft and the policy process 
necessarily ınvolves the temptation 
to look for scapegoats and alıbıs 
when faced by failure 


1972 gave ample evidence of these 
traits The year started with an- 
other resounding electoral victory 
for the Congress Party under Mrs 
Gandhi’s leadership which made its 
writ run almost throughout the 
country The system of one party 
dominance was back ın full force, 
the Centre was once again in firm 
control of the States, and there was 
a sense of momentum and dynam- 
ism in the system which was remi- 
niscent of the fifties under Nehru 
If anything, the situation looked 
better with the country having turn- 
ed the corner in agriculture which 
enabled it for the first tıme to 
announce the goal of self-reliance in 
the economic sphere and mean it, 
with the defeat of the extremist 
political parties and movements 
within, and with a capacity to deal 
firmly with elements that had thriv- 
ed on the close linkage between 
external dependence and internal 
weakness 


With all this and the mood of 
optimism to which the war on 
Bangla Desh and the sweeping ap- 
peal of Mrs Gandhi on the elec- 
toral front had given rise, the 
various alibis for non-performance 
were removed and the country was 
poised for tackling the economic 
problem on a fresh and sustained 
footing 


Tas was the picture in the early 
part of the year The Simla Agree- 
ment in early July provided further 
ground for optimism ‘The Indo- 
Soviet Treaty on the one hand and 
the treaty with Pakistan on the 
other—as well as the fact that all 
the great powers were busy ın giving 
shape to a new type of international 
order that permitted this country its 
due role in South Asia— provided a 
basis for managing .the external 


dimension İt was now possible to 
turn national energy to internal 
development where a great many 
tasks remained to be fulfilled, and 
on that basis also be prepared to 
meet the challenges posed by a 
changing world and regional scena- 
ro The sequence of developments 
through which the country had 
passed—the 1971 Parliamentary 
election, the Indo-Soviet Treaty, the 
war in Bangla Desh, the 1972 
Assembly elections, the Simla 
Agreement—provided a solid basis 
for the next step in political per- 
formance 


A, the year drove to ıts end, this 
mood of optimism gave place to one 
of uneasıness and self-doubt Pre- 
cisely the plus points noted above 
began to turn into munus points 
The restoration of the Congress sys- 
tem had been achieved through a 
virtual dismantling of the old party 
apparatus of which nothing else had 
taken place The focus on economic 
reforms had been brought about— 
after a period of stagnation and dıs- 
tortion of national priorities—by 
spelling out a “new approach’ which 
had, however, thrown the whole pro- 
cess of policy making into the melt- 
ing pot The revival of central 
authority and of virtual one party 
rule in the country had moved the 
levers of decision-making upwards 
and produced a growing sense of 
suspense as to what the real policies 
were and who was to implement 
them and how 


The slight shift to the Left in- 
volved in the mandate on garibi 
hatao produced an uneasy alliance 
between different varieties of 
‘radical’ groupings and the centrist 
leadership of the Congress Party at 
the Centre and in the States, led to 
an indulgence in symbolic announce- 
ments and legislative steps which 
had a radical ‘image’ but lacked 
feasibility, vitiated the political 
climate by all kinds of charges and 
counter-charges between the left- 
ists and the centrists and in the 
process messed up the Left of Cen- 
tre consensus that had all along 
guided the Congress Party and 
provided the only reasonable basis 
for taking the country forward 
within a democratic framework 


Finally, the Indo-Soviet Treaty 
had led to totally unnecessary but 
í 


nonetheless growing discussion and 
speculation on the nature of poli- 
tical alignments at home and the 
role of foreign powers 1n the Indian 
political process Only a few 
months after the country had 
asserted its autonomy vis a vis the 
external world the political atmos- 
phere became charged with specu- 
lation on who was twisting India’s 
arms and interfering in its internal 
polities 


A: these were symptoms of a 
growing state of confusion on the 
way policy-making and the pol- 
tical process were shaping during 
1972 It 1s necessary to go beyond 
these symptoms and understand the 
reasons for this incredibly quick 
anti-climax from the high optimism 
and sense of momentum that had 
been generated m the early part 
of the year to an atmosphere of 
synıcısm and helplessness all around 
towards the end of the year (This 
article 1s being written towards the 
end of October ) 


This country had emerged out of 
the Bangla Desh war with an un- 
precedented self-confidence and sense 
of destiny—with the Prime Minister 
providing the rallying pomt Sheikh 
Muyibur Rehman was so moved by 
the manner in which we had con- 
ducted ourselves that he called 
India’s Prime Minister as ‘not only 
a leader of men but a leader of 
mankind’ The compliment was not 
a mere exercise in verbiage Nor 
was it restricted to Mrs Gandhi It 
was a tribute to a nation that had 
shown a remarkable combination 
of grit, compassion and statesman- 
ship in dealing with one of the most 
tragic human crises that the world 
has known ın recent times 


The achievement went beyond 
winning a war on the sub-continent 
It heralded the emergence of India 
as a centre of autonomous power 
in the world And with this it 
signalled the possibility of this coun- 
try becoming a symbol and rallying 
point of a new kind of model for 
nation-building and social transfor- 
mation which could have provided 
a viable alternative to both the 
liberal capitalist and the communist 
authorrtarıan models, as well as the 
model of military fascist dictator- 
ship that was gaining ground in 


several parts of the world The 
tasks ahead were not easy but the 
challenge was there and both the 
international and the domestic poli- 
tical configurations ‘were favourable 
to India’s responding to the chal- 
lenge with a new sense of power 
and determination 


IL. less than sıx- months all this 
elan had been lost and the domi- 
nant mood of the country was one 
of uncertamty and drift mterspersed 
by the spice provided by intra-elite 
disputes, mostly over non-issues, 
and the revival of the old tendency 
to find scapegoats for non-perform- 
ance. What, then, went wrong? I 
think ıt would be an exercise in 
self-delusion if we started once 
again to find fault with extraneous 
pressures like the ‘influence of the 
Soviet Union’ or the activities of the 
CIA. 


From all evidence, the Soviet 
diplomats ın New Delhi have con- 
ducted themselves in a most digni- 
fied and “correct” manner—except, 
of course, when shameless officials 
and politicians turn up for solicit- 
ing ‘advise’ on all kinds of prob- 
lems which should be sorted out by 
ourselves When there are such 
solicitations foreigners will naturally 
try to take advantage keeping their 
own interests ın mind = Sumilarly, 
the CIA has all along been active 
in this country and will naturally 
step up its activities when it has 
reason to feel that things are drift- 
ing and the leadership 1s losing grip 
It has been the business of agencies 
like the CIA to take advantage of 
such conditions and fish m troubled 
waters But the responsibility for 
seeing that the waters do not get 
troubled and there 1s no chance for 
others to fish ın them les with the 
country and its leadership, not with 
foreign agencies 


The real reasons for the atmos- 
phere of drift and indecision in 
which the country found itself in the 
latter half of 1972—and the conse- 
quent mabılıty to get moving with 
the tasks ın hand—are to be sought 
elsewhere They lie ın the pervasive 
sense of insecurity at almost all 
levels of the governmental 
apparatus. 


Paradoxically, the very commit- 
ment to a new approach to our 


problems and the dawn of a new 
kind of politics have created more 
confusion while they should have 
given us a sense of direction and a 
framework for collective endeavour 
The old alignment had disappeared 
but a new one had not taken its 
place—and if one had, not many 
knew what ıt was The basic failure 
in this respect, 1t seems to me, has 
been in respect of evolving a poli- 
tical team that could work as a team 
and individual members of which 
enjoyed enough standing and con- 
fidence to get on with their jobs 


Here, it ıs necessary to dispel 
two impressions that are in wide 
currency One is that ın the new 
arrangement the bureaucracy has 
been undermined and all manner of 
politicians were interfering with 
the normal functioning of govern- 
mení—with their stress on radıcal- 
ism and the need for a ‘committed 
bureaucracy’ In reality, however, 
it 1s the role of the politician that has 
been devalued and senior bureau- 
crats and technocrats—at least some 
of them—have taken on political 
roles 


Personally, I do not find anything 
wrong with a strong secretariat 
attached to the Prime Minister's 
office in which a number of ındı- 
viduals who are experienced in 
different fields are put ın charge of 
key policy sectors—defense, Centre- 
State relations, economic affairs, 
communications, etc —with a view 
1o providing the PM with necessary 
advice and expertise for ensurmg 
speedy implementation of policies 
But this is not what has happened 
Instead, we have a small secretariat 
that is overloaded and which has, 
in effect, become an unwitting 
obstacle to the normal functioning 
of both ministers and administrators 


T. second impression that has 
found wide currency but 1s m fact 
wholly misconcerved is that the 
Prime Minister has concentrated all 
power ın her hands and has become 
a ‘virtual dictator As a matter of 
fact, a quite contrary thesis can be 
proposed It ıs that various ele- 
ments in the country who were 
nobodies till yesterday have sud- 
denly found access to power and 
by announcing ad nauseum the 
‘supremacy of the leader’ are 1n fact 
manipulating the whole political and 


administrative process for their own 
personal and group advantage 
Although the Prime Minister is still 
ın command, it is not difficult to 
visualise such a situtation from aris- 
ıng Jf ıt does, the result will be 
not a new kind of polity with a new 
label but rather a state of disturb- 
ance and chaos which the political 
leadership of the country will not 
be able to control any longer and 
the stage would be set for the rise 
of a group of political adventurers 
in the name of the need for still 
more radicalism Although this 1s 
still in the realm of speculation— 
and there are good reasons to 
believe that ıt will not come through 
—1t 18 not enurely imaginary. 


N either the bogey of political 
interference nor the allegation of the 
Prime Minister becoming a dictator 
will do Basic to the atmosphere of 
uncertainty and insecurity at various 
levels 1s the fact that the channels 
of decision-making and the role of 
key political leaders m running the 
country are being blocked by the 
exaggerated role of a few bureau- 
crats and advisors on the one hand 
and the overloading of the chan- 
nels to them—and to the Prime 
Mınıster—on the other * 


It 1s necessary here to remember 
Nehru”s handling of the country’s 
affairs at the height of his career 
(after he had settled scores with 
the organizational leadership m the 
Congress) when he faced a situation 
similar to what faces Mrs Gandhi 
today D P Dhar has done well 
to remind us of the basic soundness 
of Nehru’s approach to the coun- 
try’s economic problem and of the 
dangers of throwing away major 
achievements ın a search for some- 
thing new Something sımılar can 
be said about the basic soundness of 
Nehru’s political style and under- 
standing and the need not to throw 
away the institutional basis of the 
consolidation that he had achieved 
ın some kind of a wild goose 
search for a^new ‘image’ of politics 


In Nehru’s scheme of things, both 
the Congress Party and the regular 
administration of the government 
formed two parts of the decision- 
making structure Principal cabı- 
net ministers and chief ministers on 
the one hand and secretaries of the 
various ministries on the other had 


always direct access to hum without 
the intervention of any other chan- 
nels Secondly, at least during the 
first several years of 1ts functioning, 
ihe Planning Commission played a 
crucial role in coordinating policies 
and taking major initiatives in 
bringing together otherwise discrete 
and separately functioning minis- 
tries, State governments and public 
sector undertakings Thirdly, there 
was real team work under Nehru, 
with major decisions taken in the 
Cabinet and the Congress Working 
Committee, and the principal Con- 
gress politicians enjoying his full 
confidence. 


I t iS necessary to preserve these 
features of political functioning if 
the country is to make any head- 
way and provide cohesion to the 
processes of policy-making and 
implementation The failure during 
1972 1n respect of evolving a viable 
organizational structure for imple- 
menting the mandate on garıbı 
hatao and translating 1t mto policies 
and programmes that are feasible 
and likely to succeed owes itself to 
the diminished importance of these 
necessary ingredients of healthy 
political functioning 


The Prime Minister has already 
expressed quite categorically that 
unless an appropriate structure of 
decision-making and implementation 
ıs evolved, no amount of radical 
talk will take the country anywhere 
The key decision that she has to 
take 1n evolving such a structure— 
which must of necessity have both 
political and administrative compo- 
nents—ıs ın respect of the nature of 
the team that will work at 1t 1n full 
confidence and produce results at 
different levels on the basis of that 
confidence 


Once this 1s decided—and widely 
shared with the principal actors— 
other decisions will follow ın quick 
succession ‘There 1s no great mys- 
tery about steering a viable political 
and administrative process for trans- 
lating decisions into reality It has 
been done before and can be done 
again—provided it is clear and 
made clear to all concerned where 
the locus of authority and decision- 
making lies 


Closely associated with the task 
of reviving an appropriate political 


team at the centre of the system are 
two other issues on which a firm 
approach (not just vague statements 
of either approbation or ridicule) is 
needed One ıs that while there 1s 
need for a determined shift in eco- 
nomic policy with a view to ensur- 
ing both aggregate growth and 
justice for the poorer sections of 
the people, the approach to bringing 
about such a shift should at all costs 
avoid the rise of populist politics 
which 1s then exploited by unscrupu- 
lous elements both ın the opposition 
and within the ruling party The 
wave of both labour unrest and 
urban violence that 1972 experienc- 
ed was based on a strong conver- 
gence of the government's loss of 
grip on the economic situation. and 
the ability of various groups to take 
advantage of populist slogans that 
had acquired respectability during 
the year There is need to devise 
appropriate means to put a brake 
on these tendencies. 


Tie second issue relates to the 
linkage between domestic and ınter- 
national politics It is only logical 
that for the next few years this 
country will need to develop a close 
relationship with the Soviet Union 
as ıt seems to be the only major 
power which, for its own interests, 
has a stake 1n India's emergence as 
a strong and stable State But this 
has a clear implication for domestic 
party politics. The autonomy of a 
State has two aspects—external and 
internal — While the relationship 
with the Soviet Union poses no 
great threat to our autonomy— 
indeed if wisely steered it can be 
used to augment this autonomy— 
the same cannot be said of the rela- 
tionship between the Congress 


‘ Party and the Communist Party of 


India So far this relationship has 
been used to the Congress Party’s 
advantage But it 1s necessary to 
keep a close watch, given the wide 
open character of our society, the 
confused state of political commu- 
nications, and the clear tendency on 
the part of several groups and ındı- 
viduals to take undue advantage of 
this relationship. If allowed a free 
rein and an impression that these 
groups happen to enjoy the €onfid- 
ence of powerful people, they can 


undermine the autonomy of both 
the Congress Party and the country 


This issue has so far been posed 
ın a wrong manner—in terms of 
‘Soviet penetration’ This is yet 
another instance of passing the res- 
ponsibility for our own ınadeguacy 
to some external force To me 
there appears to be far less danger 
of Soviet penetration and far more 
of a loss of mternal control over 
party politics, the governmental 
structure, the economic admınıs- 
tration and the educational and cul- 
tural apparatus of the country. 


Tie year 1962-69 saw a decline 
in both the political system and the 
ideological consensus that had been 
so painstakingly evolved by Nehru 
A humulıatıng external blow, for 
which again we were more respon- 
sible than the alleged “perfidy” of 
China, succeeded in unsetthng the 
internal political system Mrs 
Gandhi’s various steps from the 
Bangalore session of the Congress 
Party to the war on Bangla Desh 
provided the basis for a reaflirma- 
tion of the kind of polity that the 


country was trying to evolve before 
1962 


Once agam, external confron- 
tation was responsible for giving 
new shape to internal politics Un- 
fortunately, this restoration of 
external prestige was not followed 
up by an equally sustained effort to 
resfore to the internal political sys- 
tem its lost structure and dynamism 
—despite the massıve electoral 
victories and the re-emergence of 
the Congress Party to a position of 
dominance 


Mrs Gandhi now faces the task 
of doing precisely this restoring to 
the Congress system which had 
been built with such care by Nehru 
its due role It 1s a tried and pro- 
ven system, provides the necessary 
ingredients for making political 
power the instrument of social pur- 
pose, and ensures the autonomy of 
the political process from undue in- 
fluences of both vested 1nterests and 
partisan pressures. It will, of 
course, have to operate under rather 
changed conditions But the basic 
elements would still be the same 


It would be wrong to think that 
1972 saw no positive developments 
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There were ın fact quite a few, 
although most of them were more 
in the nature of preliminary steps 
than definitive results A few steps 
towards streamlining the economic 
administration of the country were 
taken ın which an effort was made 
to break the íragmented nature of 
ministerial functioning and to bring 
together various levels of policy- 
making and implementation, 
especially as between the Centre and 
the States Much, of course, still 
remains to be done ın this respect, 
especially on the political side 


The Planning Commission was 
brought back into its own, despite 
the  mid-stream change in ats 
stewardship, and ıt may be hoped 
that ıt will be able soon to shed the 
unnecessary regulatory and financial 
roles that ıt had acquired during its 
long phase of bureaucratic expan- 


sion and attend to the moie 
important functions of planning, 
intelligence, communications and 


monitoring of the splementation 
process "The concept of a more 
decentralized and regional basis of 
planning and information were also 
launched during the year, perhaps 
more seriously than even before 


I. the political sphere, some en- 
tirely new talent was inducted— 
D P Dhar, Mohan Kumaramanga- 
lam, T A Pa, H R Gokhale at 
the Centre, one or two dynamic 
Chief Ministers and PCC chiefs 
(alongside some real non-perform- 
ers) at the State level and a number 
of fresh and talented members ın 
the State governments and in the 
national and State legislatures. 


On the whole, the task of mduct- 
ing new talent was only marginally 
accomplished Much more remains 
to be done—both in the political 
sphere and in the admınıstratıve 
and technical spheres Equally, 
there 1s urgent need to forge a pur- 
posive team as between the old 
stalwarts and the new entrants 
There 1s no reason why, given open 
channels and the confidence of the 
leader, this cannot be done and the 
atmosphere of mutual suspicion and 
status insecurity give place to one of 
genuine cooperation 


More than the few steps mention- 
ed above, the year saw evidence of 
considerable rethinking on basic 


a 


issues—a real search for an alter- 
native model of State and nation- 
building and its techno-economic, 
educational and admınıstratıve 
components As yet much ot this 
has been ın the nature of ‘loud 
thinking’ at a rather general plane, 
much of the initiative conung from 
the Prime Minister, and more often 
than not stopping short of any 
follow-up action "There 1s need to 
do this in a sustamed manner 


A; 1ndicated earlier in this article, 
India faces the exciting challenge of 
evolving an alternative model to the 
ones that the world has known till 
now—the model of simultaneous 
development of both a just society 
and a democratic order, of a techno- 
economic structure that is relevant 
to a highly populous, predominantly 
rural, socially plural and increas- 
ingly young population, of an edu- 
cational system that 1s oriented to 
satisfying the needs and aspirations 
of such a population, and of an 
administrative apparatus that can 
move away from the usual maladies 
of centralization and bureaucratıza- 
tion that have afflicted contempo- 
rary society almost everywhere to 
one that can quickly and compas- 
sionately attend to the diverse prob- 
lems of a continental size polity 


Both the new approach paper on 
the fifth plan and the new blueprint 
on education provide bases for re- 
orienting the various elements ol 
the new model The weakness in all 
such attempts, of course, 1s their 
consistent failure to spell out the 
needed organizational structure and 
political team work at various 
levels This was the greatest failing 
of 1972 No amount of bold talk 
and sweeping legislations and ‘take- 
overs’ will bring this country nearer 
its goals unless they are preceded by 
appropriate instruments of action 
which provide a basis for both per- 
formance and self-confidence among 
the performers Crucial to this task 
ış the restoration of the Congress 
system of power and its ability to 
give to this country a truly auto- 
nomous and self-respecting polity 
Once this basic decision is taken, 
the whole series of structural 
changes that are needed for evolving 
a rational policy process and ensur- 
ing speedy implementation can be 
undertaken without much difficulty 
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IT ıs rather ironical that in this 
twentyfifth year of India's inde- 
pendence, the country indulged in 
a great debate on the basic 
strategy of development without 
even a passing thought for the 
Father of the Nation It 1s worth 
considering that if India's eco- 
nomists and politicians had paid a 
little more attention to the insights 
Mahatma Gandhi had to offer 
into the Indian developmental pers- 
pective, the mud-course correction 
that 1s now being contemplated 
may not have proved necessary 
This 1s not to argue that Gandhian 
economics constitutes a valid and 
consistent framework which can be 
easily adopted as a developmental 
model But, Gandhi seems to have 
understood mn his own unique way 
what constituted the basic condi- 
tions for socio-economic advance- 
ment ın a society such as ours He 
demonstrated how the masses could 
be mobilized for the social good He 
emphasised the importance of the 
leadership identifying itself with the 
masses not only through the sımplı- 
city of its life-style but also through 
a recognition of the dignity of 
labour 


The concept of the self-sufficient 
village or district, a decentralized 
model of development, was in a 
sense a precursor to the Chinese 
commune The Chinese have 
understood the need for develop- 
ment without population transfers 
We have not Again, the emphasis 
on technologies that reduce the 
drudgery of work but do not dis- 
place labour showed a fantastic 
insight into the havoc modern 
technologies can create mn social 
systems 


Yet, sadly, the inspiration for all 
the rethinking about development 
strategies has been imported just as 


Mlid-course correction 


the development strategies them- 
selves had been It took a Pakıs- 
tanı economist who works ın 
Washington with the World Bank 
and who was once himself the 
greatest advocate of the ‘life begins 
at $1000 school to inspire Mrs 
Gandhı ınto a strong attack on the 
‘conventional economic wisdom’ 
Haq, ın his turn, was echoing many 
others who had slowly rome 
around to the view that the pur- 
suit of growth for the sake of 
growth was making little or no dent 
on poverty in the Third World 


Mrs Gandhi chose to make the 
first public exposure of these views 
to FICCI’s annual jamboree—a 
rather bizarre gathering of busı- 
nessmen dressed in their imported 
terylene suits, some of them 
accompanied by their wives who 
were covered in gold and jewellery 
and sporting French chiffon sarees 
Sittmg ın the cool airconditioned 
comfort of Vigyan Bhavan, these 
“elegant” ladies and gentlemen 
warmly applauded Mrs Gandhi’s 
speech And if one were to pick 
up isolated phrases of the 
speeches that followed the Prime 
Minister's, one would be forgiven 
for assuming one was attending a 
Socialist International 


It took a few days before the 1m- 
port of Mrs Gandhr”s speech began 
to sink ın and a few more before 
journalists began to see the sımı- 
larities between Mahboob ul Hag 
and Indira Gandhi The source of 
the Prime Munıster's ideas or ın- 
spiration are not really material 
There is no reason, in fact, to 
believe that she had thrown out 
these 1deas en passant and that she 
had no personal commitment to 
them In fact all the available 
evidence suggests that the “nevv 
economics’ struck a chord ın her 


and that it confirmed her own 
growing distrust of the conven- 
tional economic wisdom 


T case against growthmanship, 
as spelt out by Mrs Gandhi was 
indeed rather formidable The 
Indian experience seemed to con- 
fim this even though India does 
not seem to have been very suc- 
cessful ın the pursuit of economic 
growth. “The case rests on the 
tollowmg broad propositions 


*'Ihe maxımızatıon of the GNP 
ıs not synonymous with the remo- 
val of poverty 


*In most developing countries 
one 1§ not even sure what one 1s 
Maximizing Data on the economy 
18 hopelessly inadequate In a 
country like India, less than a 
third of the GNP 1s calculated on 
the basis of actual returns. The 
rest ıs guestimated It ıs possible 
that India may in fact have been 
consistently underestimating its real 
growth of 1ncome 


* The rate of growth tells us 
little about the content of growth 
Countries may enjoy high growth 
rates because of a rapid increase ın 
high cost luxury goods production 
while making no real dent in po- 
verty ‘The GNP is neutral bet- 
ween the production of cars and 
the production of rice To the 
extent that income distribution 
determines the price of commo- 
dities, the GNP shows a bias in 
iavour of luxury goods which are 
high priced 


* A high rate of growth 1s no 
guarantee against political and 
social discontent On the con- 
trary, it may exacerbate social 
tensions by increasing inequalities 
or failing to generate adequate em- 
ployment “İypıcally, growth ıs 
confined to a modern sector ın agri- 
culture and industry. The benefits 
accrue to rich farmers and a small 
trading entrepreneurial class. Since 
the technologies are capital inten- 
sive, the number of jobs created 1s 
not commensurate with the invest- 
ments undertaken 


* In the absence of policies aim- 
ed at redistribution, a growth 
oriented economy results in the 
creation of production structures 
that dictate future patterns of con- 
sumption and distribution Thus, 


car plants cannot easily be con- 
verted into bus manufacturing 
units. 


* An income distribution that is 
skewed in favour of the rich does 
not necessarily mean a higher 
capacity fo save The rich ın poor 
countries ape the affluent West and 
divert their savings into conspi- 
cuous consumption, much of which 
has a high import content This 
aggravates social tensions and eats 
up scarce foreign exchange needed 
for development 


The argument that luxury goods 
are only a small part of the pro- 
duction structure in India does not 
really wash. "The definition of 
Juxuries must bear some relation to 
what the poorest can afford and 
not to what the rich have got used 
to and now consider essentials 


Furthermore, one has to look 
beyond the obvious Steel is un- 
doubtedly a necessity But, a 


large part of the steel output gets 
absorbed in the luxury sector, 
being used for the production of 
cars or air-conditioners, luxury 
housing or high rise buildings 
‘Textiles would appear to be undis- 
putably a necessity But a very 
substantial proportion of textile 
output caters to the affluent in 
society 


To say all this is not to argue 
against growth. The main objec- 
tive of the anti-growth school was to 
change the nature and content of 
growth so as to bring about, in 
Mrs Gandhi’s phrase, “a mult- 
dimensional transformation of 
society ” This implied, very simply, 
the creation of more jobs, for more 
Jobs meant a redistribution of w- 
come ın favour of the poor And, 
since the poor do not consume 
goods that the rich presently con- 
sume, ıt meant ensuring a rapid 
increase 1n the production of basic 
wage goods so that the increased 
purchasing power in the hands of 
the poor could be matched by 
goods and services 


How successful have our plan- 
ners been ın reorienting the pattern 
of development for the Fifth Plan 
to meet these new reguiremenis? 
The first approach document, pre- 
pared under C  Subramaniam/s 
stewardship went some way towards 
identifying the elements of a mını- 


mum needs programme designed to 
provide drinking water, nutrition, 
primary education, etc These pro- 
grammes were to be provided about 
Rs 3000 crores over the fifth plan 
period A further Rs 7,800 crores 
were allocated for regular plan pro- 
grammes, which along with the 
minimum needs programme were 
identified as labour intensive (eg, 
road building) 


The Planning Commission under 
D P Dhar retains this garibi hatao 
content of the fifth plan (contrary to 
speculation that this had been play- 
ed down) Dhar also makes the 
point that since half the Plan out- 
lays involved construction activities 
and since construction activities are 
typically employment intensive, the 
plan would generate a great deal of 
employment The other major con- 
cession to the new economics 1s the 
attempt to plan additional capacities 
of mass consumption goods to meet 
the demand for these that would 
arise from the employment gene- 
ration programmes and from the 
presumed redistribution of in- 
comes implying a fall in consump- 
tion of the top 30 per cent and a 
corresponding rise in the bottom 
30 per cent 


How far all this marks a radical 
departure from the past remains to 
be seen The Planning Commis- 
sion has so far not come up with 
any estimate of the likely employ- 
ment generation from the plan pro- 
grammes Admittedly, this 1s not 
easy to do and many conceptual 
problems are involved The Com- 
mission 1s also silent on the policy 
instruments that will be needed to 
implement the plan The outside 
observer 1s, however, left free to 
draw certain broad conclusions 
Past pronouncements of the Com- 
mission tend to create the impres- 
sion of a certain effortlessness ın 
the task of meeting the resource 
requirements of the growth and 
social justice programmes 


Even if one allows for the fact 
that for the first time an effort has 
been made to weave the two toge- 
ther ın the same programmes, there 
18 a resources constraint that does 
not come through clearly ın the 
Commission's publicly expressed 
views. In the May document, the 
Commission went on record to say 


that the “economy has now reached 
a stage where larger availability of 
resources makes ıt possible to 
launch a direct attack on unemploy- 
ment, underemployment and 
poverty and also assure adequate 
growth’ The Rs 51,165 crores 
outlay tends to reinforce this belief 
since it appears to be twice the 
level of the fourth plan 


Yet, this outlay 1s deceptive İt 
ıncludes, for instance, allocations 
for stocks which the fourth plan 
did not It also relates to gross 
investment, taking into account 
provisions for depreciation, an ac- 
counting practice which was not 
been consistently followed in the 
fourth plan Thus, allowing for 
this, and for inflation, 1n real terms 
the fifth plan 1s not any larger than 
the fourth plan than the fourth was 
vis a vis the third or the third vis 
a vis the second. Thus, we are not 
attempting to make a substantial 
additional effort that would enable 
us to do what we have been fail- 
mg to do ın the past growing 
faster and attacking the roots of 
poverty. 


If one takes into account the 
fact that the Approach Document's 
outlay for the fifth plan 1s based 
on 1971/72 prices and that in 
1972/73, prices have been rising at 
an annual rate of 10 per cent, the 
real value of the proposed fifth 
plan investment has already been 
eroded severely If a resource 
constraint 1S not to emerge, the 
government will need to keep a 
strict control over its non-develop- 
mental spending, take measures to 
raise the rate of return from public 
sector X enterprises, implement 
quickly the Raj Commuttee's report 
on taxation of agricultural 1ncomes 
and step up industrial growth to 
ensure that the tax base grows 
adequately What the Government 
has failed to achieve, year after 
year, for the last 23 years of plan- 
ned development, 1t now hopes to 
achieve in the next fifteen months 


W hat is the evidence to suggest 
that there will be a major trans- 
formation 1n the whole approach to 
resource mobilization? In the 
absence of such a transformation, a 
resources crisis is inevitable The 
question then arises as to where the 
axe will fall Judging from past 


experience, the employment inten- 
sive programmes and the minimum 
needs programmes will be sacri- 
ficed first 1n an attempt to defend 
the “core” of the Plan That would 
put garıbı hatao on the shelf 


Even 1f one makes rather favour- 
able assumptions about resources, 
it 18 still rather difficult to believe 
that the fifth plan can take care of 
even a sizable percentage of the 6 
milhon people who will be entering 
the job market each year Merely 
identifying employment oriented 
Outlays does not ensure that those 
outlays are adequate or that they get 
spent or that jobs get created The 
Prime Minister rightly emphasised 
the need to ensure implementation 
But implementation can never be 
ensured 1n a country as large as this 
when New Delhi continues to ope- 
rate a highly centralized system A 
failure to provide adequate numbers 
of jobs would not only defeat the 
Whole objective of the current 
planning exercise but also con- 
ceivably destroy the system itself 
The key question one must ask 
again and again 1s what is the em- 
ployment content of this plan and 
how does it match the numbers 
joining the ranks of the unemploy- 
ed each year? There are as yet 
no clear answers to this 


Tı. shift of emphasis in favour 
of mass consumption goods is also 
likely to prove difficult to ımple- 
ment A major reorientation of 
the existing production structure 
would be called for, and this must 
be preceded by a shift ın the dis- 
tribution of income in favour of 
those in the bottom 30 per cent 
so that they may have the purchas- 
ing power to acquire these goods 
A failure to redistribute income 
could necessitate subsidising heavi- 
ly the purchase of these wage 
goods Yet, redistribution of in- 
come will not be so simple since 
those who will be required to ac- 
cept cuts in standards of living 
would include not only the urban 
middle class but also the rich pea- 
sant and the industral worker, 
both of whom have so far shown 
no inclination to accept discipline 
of any kind 


On the production side, if a 
redistribution were actually achiev- 


ed, unions would resist the unem- 
ployment and disruption caused in 
the luxury goods sector for which 
presumably there would be a 
decline ın demand Furthermore, 
an emphasis on mass consumption 
goods would mean a totally new 
approach to industrial policy and 
licensing with the present concern 
about monopolies and concentra- 
‘tion of power giving way to a 
concern about cost of production 
and scale Whether the private 
sector will accept a radical reorien- 
tation of production structures 
along the lines envisaged remains 
to be seen But, the real resistance 
to this reorientation will come 
from the politician and civil ser- 
vant 


Although the new approach ım- 
ples clear choices between mass 
transport and private 1ndividualized 
transport, between mass housing 
and private luxury housing and 
between basic vocation oriented 
education and an elite oriented 
wasteful university education SyS- 
tem, there 1s as yet no recognition 
of the need for such choices Two 
new car plants 1n the private sector 
are ın advanced stages of construc- 
tion and several others have been 
given letters of intent A scooter 
plant 1s coming up m Lucknow in 
the joint sector ostensibly on the 
grounds that scooters are the com- 
mon man's transport Yet, no one 
in the bottom 70% of India’s 
population could possibly afford to 
buy or maintam a scooter LIC 
continues to lend liberally to indi- 
viduals — building ther private 
palaces, (palaces relative to the 
squalor the rest of the country 
lives ın) Large investments are 
made ın television only to find that 
the middle class has grabbed the 
medium for itself 


These examples can be multiplied 
ın every area of India life The 
Planning Commıssıon's role in all 
this becomes rather critical To the 
extent that 1t continues to tolerate 
a diversion of resources into the 
luxury sector, it 1s as much to 
blame as the politicians or the civil 
servants whose understanding of 
these matters must necessarily be 
less than the Commission's 
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Industry and trade 


DEEPAK LAL 


INDUSTRIALISATION ın India 
seems to be grinding to a halt 
For the third successive year, the 
rate of growth of industrial: pro- 
duction declined in 1971-72 to 29 
per cent from 47 per cent in 1970- 
71 and 71 per cent in 1969-70 
This can be compared with the 
fourth plan targets of an 8-10 per 
cent rate of growth, and the realised 
rate of growth of industrial output 
of 801 per cent between 1956-65 
When it 1s remembered that even 
in the pre-independence period the 
rate of growth of mdustrial pro- 
duction was about 468 per cent, 
the dismal nature of India's Tecent 
industrial performance 1s apparent 


The government has reacted by 
liberalising the industrial licensing 
procedures further, with liberal 
issuance of licenses and the re- 
moval of output restrictions on 54 
industries With no marked effect 
of these measures on the industrial 
climate, grim analyses about an 
mvestment strike by private inte- 
rests are becoming common Mean- 
while, the revival of public sector 
mvestment on which the fourth 
plan mid-term appraisal placed so 


much hope has turned out to be a 
murage 


What has gone wrong? In my 
view there are two inter-related 
causes, and until the implications 
for future industrial and foreign 
trade policy are accepted by out 
policy-makers, there cannot be 
much hope of an improvement in 
future performance The first is 
the serious “resources” problem the 
economy faces in the immediate 
future The second 1s the continu- 
ance of musguided foreign trade 
controls 


One of the most ominous recent 
trends has been the declıne ın the 
savıngs rate of the economy After 
rising from a level of 4 per cent 
of net domestic product 1n 1950 to 
about 11 per cent ın 1965, the sav- 
ings rate has become stagnant at 
about 8 per cent since 1966 — Ag- 
gravatıng the situation ıs the 
dechne in foreign capital inflows 
which averaged between 2-3 per 
cent of the net domestic product 
ın the early 1960s but have now 
dechned to about 1 per cent. 
Given the increasing hard-hearted- 


ness and self-absorption of aid 
donors, and the increasing reluct- 
ance to accept foreign aid of the 
recipient, there 1s not much hope 
of any dramatic increase ın resour- 
ces from this source to supplement 
domestic savings for investment 
Thus, m the near future, the avail- 
ability of domestic savings will be 
the most important single determi- 
nant of the rate of growth of the 
economy and, in particular, of its 
industrial sector 


( r current trends, however, 
are not propitious Since 1965, the 
marginal savings rate in the eco- 
nomy has actually been negative, 
and this declme has been particu- 
larly marked for the public sector, 
where net public savings as a per- 
centage of net public disposable 
income has declined from 216 per 
cent ın 1965 to 9 5 per cent ın 1970, 
as compared with a decline in net 
private saving as a percentage of 
net private disposable income from 
9 1 per cent m 1965 to 82 per cent 
in 1970. 


The fourth plan mid-term 
appraisal, reflecting the character- 
istic Optimism of planners, assum- 
ed that the rate of savings m the 
public sector would rise to 211 
per cent ın 1973 (amplying a mar- 
ginal savings rate of 73 5 per cent) 
In fact, the public sector rate of 
saving has further declined in 
1971-72! The writing on the wall 
is clear there can be no increase 
in growth (given the same produc- 
tivity of investment) without a rise 
in investment, and unless some way 
is found to raise the domestic sav- 
ings and investment rate, one half 
of the “Grovvth with Social Justice? 
slogan will be unattainable 


With no growth, naturally, it 1s 
politic to suggest that growth does 
not matter, and social justice 1s 
then seen as the be-all and end-all 
of economic policy Without in 
any way disputing the need for 
social justice, 1t 1s only fair to point 
out that without growth, the mere 
equal distribution of poverty will 
not remove poverty (garib: hatao), 
whilst for growth a high and ris- 
ing rate of investment and savings 
remains essential 


The reasons for the poor recent 
savings performance are not far to 
seek There are the obvious short- 


comungs of the public sector, on 
the one hand, and the continuing 
industrial recession on the other. 
The latter 1s due m part to the lack 
of investment, which in turn 1s 
circularly due to the industrial re- 
cession The resource bill of the 
creation of Bangladesh 1s obviously 
another important factor, as 1s the 
continuing inability to tax progres- 
sively the only buoyant sector in 
the economy—agriculture The re- 
cent official reports on foreign 
exchange leakages and black money 
document how the power of fiscal 
instruments in reducing the con- 
sumption of the higher income 
groups in urban areas, have been 
blunted by massive tax evasion and 
the corresponding phenomenal in- 
crease in black money, foreign 
exchange malpractices and smuggl- 


ng 


As regards the publıc sector, one 
of the major reasons for its poor 
performance ıs the continuing tend- 
ency to include unprofitable in- 
vestments ın this sector “This is 
partly due to a bad choice of past 
projects, and the concentration of 
investments ın heavy industries with 
long gestation lags But it 1s also 
due to ideological misconceptions 
about the role of profitability 
ın the public sector Although 
there are well known reasons 
for the divergence between 
market and social values so that 
market profitability may diverge 
from social profitability, 1t 1s doubt- 
ful if the social profitability of the 
public sector has been adequate 
The test of social profitability 
must henceforth be applied rıgo- 
tously both in choosing future 
public sector investments as well 
as in their day to day operation 


Í, thıs context, the recent state- 
ments ın the fourth plan mıd-term 
appraisal about the need to take so- 
called ‘sick’ industries 1n the private 
sector into the public fold, do not 
augur well for the future Ha 
particular plant or industry cannot 
cover its variable social costs of 
production, its closure 1s socially 
justifiable, whilst new plants should 
only be set up if their social 
rate of return is adequate This 
underlines the need for social cost- 
benefit analysis in both choosing 
public sector investments as well as 


ın devising criteria for their efficient 
operation 


More importantly, however, some 
way must be found to depoliticise 
the day to day operations (including 
the field of labour relations) of the 
public sector Given parliamentary 
accountability, and the consequent 
power of -the bureaucracy in the 
management of these enterprises, it 
ıs not easy to see how this can be 
done The recent move towards 
forming a holding company for 
public sector enterprises, would seem 
to be desirable, if 1t can be ensured 
that this will not mean the mere 
extension of a further layer of 
bureaucratic control over the opera- 
tion of public enterprises 


Tre second major reason for a 
shortfall 1n savings in the economy, 
and of the poor industrial perform- 
ance ın the recent past, is the partı- 
cular strategy of 1mport-substituting 
industrialisation which India has 
followed 1n the past two decades As 
has happened in a large number 
of other developing countries, this 
strategy has led the country into 
a jam Whatever the justification 
for this strategy in the 1950s when 
the assumed inelasticity of Indian 
export earnings at least appeared 
plausible, and hence the policy of 
using the limited foreign exchange 
earnings to import ‘machines to 
make machines’ seemed reason- 
able, ın the late 1960s and for the 
1970s a reversal of this policy ıs, 
ın my view, a necessary condition 
for any rapid growth of the indus- 
trial sector 


The reason why an autarkic 
policy must eventually be self- 
defeating (unless very high rates of 
savings and investment can be 
sustained) 1s that once the more 
obvious . import substitutes have 
been developed, the future rate of 
growth of the industrial sector and 
its profitability will depend upon 
the rate of growth of industrial 
demand within the country which 
is not likely to grow rapidly in a 
poor and predominantly rural coun- 
try Moreover, paradoxically, autar- 
kic development has not reduced the 
unport-dependence of the countries 
which have followed this policy, 
whilst the pursuance of import- 
substitution behind high protective 
walls introduces an implicit bias 
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against export industries, and 
hence makes the balance of pay- 
ments position of their country 
much more precarious than a more 
open policy. 


What is more, the expected 
stagnation of Indian exports has 
been shown to be false Despite 
the bias mduced by the protective 
policies against exports, (a bias 
which was only partially and then 
often non-optimally corrected by 
the various ad hoc and varying 
export subsidy schemes), Indian ex- 
ports of ‘new manufactures’ have 
shown a remarkable growth But 
this growth, too, seems more recently 
to be slackenmg “The reason 
must be found in the continuing 
international uncompetitiveness of 
much of Indian industry 


With domestic demand for indus- 
trial products flagging, the obvious 
remedy, if Indian industry were 
internationally competitive, would 
be to make use of buoyant foreign 
demand for many industrial pro- 
ducts The inefficient pattern of 
Indian industry which has been 
fostered by the protective policies 
followed, however, makes the task 
of using international demand as a 
supplement to domestic demand 
extremely difficult The answer 
must lie in fostermg a more efi- 
cient structure of industry m 
India. 


4 one this end, the most 
important reform required, in my 
view, 1s the substitution of price- 
reliant methods for the current 
bureaucratic import control mea- 
sures for managing the balance of 
payments In an earlier article * 
I have pointed out the defects of 
bureaucratic allocations and con- 
trols, and  sketched a simple 
scheme which would enable such 
a substitution of indirect for direct 
controls In particular it 1s 1mpe- 
rative that the ‘indigenous availabi- 
lity’ criterion for imports be 
abandoned ‘This would be a more 
powerful antı-monopoly device 
than any conceivable impact of the 
anti-monopolies Act 


The official policy, however, 
seems to be just the reverse ‘Thus 
the mid-term appraisal states: “As 


*See Deepak Lal ‘An Alternative View’ 


Seminar, June 1972 


a result of 1ncreased domestic pro- 
duction, the ımport policy for 1969- 
70 provided for the banning of an 
additional 316 items’ No more 
powerful boost to domestic mono- 
poly and inefficiency could have 
been provided! X Whilst the con- 
tnung under-pricing of foreign 
exchange ın general means that 
lucky license holders have enormous 
advantages and socially unjustifiable 
profits at the expense of poor con- 
sumers, ıt continues to provide an 
overwhelming incentive for the 
foreign exchange malpractices re- 
cently documented im the official 
report on the subject Rather 
revealingly, this commuttee did not 
have anything to say about the 
more rational pricing of foreign 
exchange, without which any fur- 
ther tightening of the bureaucratic 
screw (as the committee recommen- 
ded), will merely provide higher 
profits for the smugglers and black 
marketeers! 


Ths continuing confusion of ends 
and means, and the consequent 
perpetuation of what I have else- 
where labelled ‘bureaucratic capita- 
lism’ can then perhaps only be 
explamed in terms of the inability of 
the government to hurt the various 
interest groups who have benefitted 
most from its operation in the past 
If this 1s true, the current drive to 
some form of bureaucratic social- 
ism, 1s also likely to fal In any 
case, unless one is to be satisfied 
with the better distribution of the 
current very small cake, it 1s 1m- 
perative that the cake grow in size, 
too, as rapidly as possible 


For this purpose, as 1 have 
argued in detail m my earlier 
article, market procedures of allo- 
cation must be substituted for the 
current inefficient bureaucratic ones 
Market socialism not bureaucratic 
socialism, is required to achieve 
the twm goals of ‘Growth and 
Social Justice? At least m the 
industrial sector, at the moment it 


‘appears unlikely that given current 


policies either will be achieved 


Finally, one last seemingly 
fashionable view at the moment 
needs to be countered This is the 
feeling that the recent decline in 
industrial growth does not matter 
in a primarily rural country 
Especially, i£ the chief concern in 


the future 1s to be social justice, 
ıt 18 argued, it 1s the rate of growth 
of agriculture and the consequent 
changes in the standard of living 
of the rural masses which are most 
important This particular view 
point seems to me to be shortsigh- 
ted for a number of reasons 


Eu without denying the need 
for a buoyant agriculture, 1t 18 un- 
likely that agriculture will be able to 
absorb the increasing surplus lab- 
our in India 


Secondly, even though the 
Green Revolution. might alleviate 
this problem of labour absorption, 
its spread has necessarily to be 
confined to areas with an assured 
water supply. With only about 58 
per cent of the total cultivable area 
potentially mrigable from both 
surface and ground vvater sources, 
a large part of rural India must 
necessarily be condemned to being 
a dry farm area A breakthrough 
in dry farm technology may come 
ın the future, but too much hope 
must clearly not be pınned on this 
Instead, ıt will be necessary to set 
up industries in these dry farm 
areas to provide employment and 
raise the incomes of their poor 


Thirdly, once agricultural output 
is growing sufficiently rapidly to 
meet domestic demand, further 
growth would only be feasible and 
justifiable ıf agricultural exports 
can be ensured It is not at all 
clear whether such exports will be 
feasible or socially desirable in the 
future Industrialisation will then 
be required to ensure continuing 
rises in per capita income and 
consumption. 


For all these reasons, labour- 
intensive industrialisation remains 
an essential end for Indian econo- 
mic policy The chief lesson of 
the past twenty five years, and in 
particular of the last few years of 
industrialisation, however, is that 
this efficient industrialisation. can- 
not be fostered by bureaucratıc 
allocation procedures Their change 
IS the single most important eco- 
nomic reform of Indian economic 
policy which is required at the 
moment Otherwise, I fear, all the 
current brave talk and hope of an 
economic mıracle, and growth with 
social justice, will, as so often in 
the past, yust turn to ashes 





NITISH R. 


‘To destroy officialism | immediately, 
everywhere, completely — of this there 
can be no question That is a utopia 
But to break up at once the old 
bureaucratic machine and to start 
immediately the construction of a 
new one this is not a utopia 
ıt is the duect and necessary task of 
the revolutionary proletariat’ 

V I Lenin (1) 


‘The bureaucracy had become instil- 
tutionalised It had a set pattern 
of reacting to problems New methods 
of administration were often designated 
“dificult” or "impossible" because 
they had never been tried before o! 
would require revamping the work of 
a department In opposing such 
changes, the civil servant was only 
taking the easy way out of preserving 
the status quo of his own area of 
working and living. " 


S M Lipset (2) 


THE Indian bureaucracy 3s like 
chill: sauce Chilli sauce ıs there 
on the dınıng table So ıs the 


i The State and Revolution, New York, 


Vanguard Press, 1926 


2 Agrarian Soctalism, Berkeley, University 
of California Press, 1950 


The bureaucratic transition 
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bureaucracy in an Indian orga- 
nisation It ıs ubiquitous. it exists 
ın all the ranks and at all the time 
Bureaucracy 1s thus a value The 
bureaucratic culture that adorns 
the higher civil and technical ser- 
vices, however, 1s like the Chinese 
chili sauce It ıs, obviously, not 
found ın every eating house but, 
then, one 1s constantly conscious 
of its existence, its flavour, its 
class 


Like so many other elements of 
our culture, the bureaucratic orien- 
tation 1s timeless It persists Here 
are three random samples 


This is from Gujarat, the land 
of peace-loving people. 


: On February 28, 1951, a 
member of a backward com- 
munity (head of a family of 18 
members) applied to the Collec- 
tor for permission to put up 
a cottage industry ın the form 
of a brick kiln for his personal 
use and for sale The applica- 


tion ıs received and returned to 
the village officer for affixing of 
a revenue stamp and advice 
Permission 1s granted for one 
year on April 25, 1951, with re- 
quest for revenue assessment to 
be charged against the applicant 


“On May 3, 1951, the village 
official informs the Mamlatdar 
that the applicant has already 
Started work and requests an 
order to stop the work and levy 
a fine for unauthorised use of the 
land The Deputy Collector 
levies a fine of Rs 175 although 
his subordinate recommended a 


fine of Rs 25 (According to 
the rules the maximum 
amount of fine should be 
Rs 640) 


: On November 1, 1951 and 
agaın on March 31, 1952 the 
applicant states that as he did 
not receive permission soon he 
got the bricks baked He also 
points out that he is unable to 
maintam his family on the land 
he owned he indicated that 
he was under obligation to repay 
a previous land improvement 
loan and that this was a scarcity 
year (1951) Despıte these 
representations and despite a re- 
port from the village officer con- 
firming (that the financial 
condıtıon of the applıcant vvas 
poor . the Mamlatdar asks 
him to pay the fine The applı- 
cant states that he will pay after 
he gets a reply from the Collec- 
tor Upon receipt of this state- 
ment the Mamlatdar directs the 
village officer to recover the 
amount within 2 days This 
was done © 


ALƏ 1s from Delhi, the Acropolis 
of Bureaucracy. 


[4 


Granted prior agreement 
ın principle on kind and dimen- 
sion of programme to be under- 
taken and the amount of money 
to be made available for the pur- 
pose, the specific decision inct- 
dent to effectiveness of purpose 
in India are reviewed by too 
many persons in too many 
organs of the Government, 
in too detailed, too repetitive, 


N B Desa, Repost of the Administrative 
Sin vey of the Stiat Distict, Bombay, 1958 


and in too negative terms Per- 
haps nowhere else have so many 
systematic barriers been erected 
to prevent the accomplishment 
of that which, ıt has been deter- 
mined, should be done 


Everybody ıs responsible 
for everything before anything 15 
done.” 


d 18 from West Bengal, the 


land that smells squalor and spits 
fire! 


This incident that took place in 
1970 at Salıhan village in Bankura 
district 1s related in a case study 
According to the amended West 
Bengal Land Reforms Act, 1955, 
bargadars enjoy heritable right of 
cultivation, 75 per cent share of 
gross output, should they supply 
the inputs and almost maltenable 
right agamst eviction from land 


On September 14, 1970, at the 
instance of the local land-owners, 
the police moved in praymg for 
prohibitory order under Section 145 
Cr PC which was granted by the 
Court The bargadars got the 
order stayed but while the round 
robin was going on in the Court, 
the land-owners had harvested the 
crop with the help of the police 
According to the  case-writer, 
D Bandyopadhyay, a senior mem- 
ber of the admınıstratıon, ‘the fact, 
however, remaın that the bargadars 
have been deprived of their right to 
harvest the paddy and all their 
legitimate. share therefrom ” 


Ali this happened despite the 
government order issued in 1969 
and repeated in 1970 stating that 
such types of land disputes should 
be referred to the revenue officials 
for enquiry before the legal action 
by the magistrate The case-writer 
observes “ It is very disquiet- 
ing to note that designing land- 
Owners can still use the machinery 
of Jaw for stalling the ımplementa- 
tion of the important sections of 
the Land Reforms Act officers 
at all levels ın the district admı- 
nistration should have realised 
that laws relating to land reforms 
are not inferior to laws relating to 


4 P H Appleby, Re-examınatıot of India's 
Administiative Systems, New Delhi, 
Government of India Press, 1956 


maintenance of peace and there 
should not be an unquestioned 
precedence of one over the other 


"While the district administration 
of Bankura deserves congratula- 
tons for maıntaınıng order ın the 
rural areas durmg the recent har- 
vesting season, there 1s no doubt 
that at Salıhan order was main- 
tained by sacrificing law’ 5 
(emphasis added) 


The relentless bureaucratic cul- 
ture, thus, persists Serious stu- 
dents of public administration. in 
the developing societies have been 
able to identify some of the basic 
characteristics of this culture 
(a) formalism, (b) ritualistic 
methods, and (c) lack of dele- 
gation and the appearance af 
centralisation In essence, what 
bedevil the system are the 
discrepancy between the formally 
prescribed and the effectively prac- 
tical, the conflicting pull between 
the ritualistic procedures looking 
toward the past and the ratıonalıs- 
tic procedures looking toward the 
future, and the :inabihty and un- 
willingness to confront situations 
which may show up a subordinate 
as competent as the formal 
superior 9 


Moreover, these dispositions of 
the bureaucratic culture have been 
sustained too long to assume a 
bureaupathıc character” in the 
context of the rapid changes that 
are taking place by way of the 
advancement of science and 
technology and the potential of its 
social utilisation Herein Les the 
tragedy of possibility 


A. the same time, since 197], 
and particularly sınce the Decem- 
ber war, one perceives a threshold 
of change There 1s a nip in the 
ar The human tragedy on the 
eastern border has led to a culm- 
nation in accord with the expecia- 
tions of the people of Bangla Desh 
to the fruition of which India has 


5 M R, ‘Bureaucracy and Land Reforms’, 
Economic and Political Weekly, September 
30, 1972 

6 Ninh R De, ‘Impact of Behavioural 
Sciences on Administration’, New Delhi, 
Astan Institute of Educational Plamitig and 
Adnunistration, 1971 


7 V Thompson, Moden Organization, 
New York, Knof, 1963 


played a significant role The 
millions of refugees have returned 
home 


Secondly, although the perform- 
ance on the development front has 
continued to remain indifferent, 
a sense of urgency looking for 
results 18 perceptive at the highest 
levels, there 1s less accent on offer 
of explanations, more on getting 
things done Some of the key 
economic ministers are keen on 
periormance—their own as well as 
of their subordinates 


Thirdly, there are expanding 
‘oases’ ın the admunısiratıve desert 
where merits and ingenuity in get- 
ting results are receiving more 
attention than before More Shib- 
boleths are getting smashed up 
with a purpose “There is a Man- 
mohan Swarup Pathak here and a 
Wadud Khan there, more than 
ever before Fourthly, with an 
accent on professionalisation, the 
implicit suspicion about a private 
sector man 1S getting removed A 
Vasant  Rajadhyaksha and a 
Sumant Mulgaokar are bemg uti- 
lised as talents Fufthiy, the scien- 
tists are being given a berth in 
policy determmation, and this with 
more genuineness than before ‘There 
is a place for Sukhomoy Chakra- 
varty just as for M S Gore and 
Ashok Parthasarathı 


A: ın all two broad trends are 
observed 


(a) an awareness that knovv- 
ledge-based policy is what 
is required, and 


(b) an appreciation that the 
efforts are secondary to the 
results 


While there have been similar 
instances in the earlier era, the 
difference today lies ın the aware- 
ness leading to a more conscious 
planning of admınıstratıve inno- 
vation There are more than a 
handful of partners ın this venture 
today A Debabroto Bandyo- 
padhyay feels confident to vvrıte 
the Salıhan case study to tell the 
truth and there are men in the ad- 
ministration who do appreciate this 
effort 


While the changes are visible, 
it 18 too early to predict the out- 


come It 1s even conceivable that 
the ‘infant mortality’ culture may 
gobble up the new culture of 
achievement orientation There 
are reasons for such an apprehen- 
sion To begin with, the spirit of 
inertia 1s dominant The resilience 
of habitual behaviour is pheno- 
menal Even as the new culture 1s 
radiated by the few, others in the 
same sub-system do continue with 
the habit that Paul Appleby has 
described 


Secondly, the bureaupathic be- 
haviour has escalated into such a 
vital sector as the knowledge-based 
institutions The CSIR, the 
ICAR, the hospital system and the 
universities occasionally throw up 
newsworthy items which do shock 
the public conscience. These cases 
point towards such practices and 
conventions as go to indicate that 
the practitioners of science and 
scientific methods are as suscepti- 
ble to the bureaupathic virus as 
the generalist The education 
system incubates the virus 


Thirdly, many political decision- 
makers still find it a convenient 
arrangement to intervene in mat- 
ters which are politically signi- 
ficant to them leaving it to the 
bureaucrats to work out the 
‘details’ which also include the 
implementation process Such a 
continuing system compromises 
performance orientation. and fosters 
à pseudo planning process 


Fourthly, there 1s an escalation 
of the culture of alienation involv- 
ıng the industrial work-force, the 
student community and the intel- 
lectual elites Many of them are 
polarised between aggressive local- 
ism and escapist retreatism In 
the process, an important segment 
of the community ıs unable con- 
structıvely to confront with the 
culture of bureaucracy 


Fifthly, a section of the elite is 
lending support to the trends 
towards restriction of opportunities 
in favour of a small minority The 
selection mechanism for enrolment 
to the better-run school system and 
the professional institutes is a burn- 
ıng example of restrictive prac- 
tices, to which the academic 


bureaucracy is committed There 
are members of the business elite 
who are in favour of limiting the 
opportunity of higher and secon- 
dary education so as to restrict the 
number of the educated unemploy- 
ed A social psychologist 5 puts in 
a plea to continue with the tradi- 
tion-bound authoritarian culture in 
the public sector with the expecta- 
tion that it may then perform as 
well as the private sector 


Lastly, there 1s a confusion bet- 
ween the functionality and the 
public image A national institute 
has recently undergone an admun- 
istrative reform and in the process 
a member of a higher forum of 
justice was elevated to the position 
of the chairman, a role for which 


“he has neither the tramung nor the 


testimonial Hıs public image how- 
ever, is substantia This diag- 
nosis thus confirms that (he 
bureaupathic culture 1s not yet 


shaken out of its roots 


A: this stage, one can identify 
the transitional stages through 
which the bureaucratic orientation 
has “been sustaining itself Phase 
J spans the period from the dawn 
of Independence till 1960 This ts 
the era of contnuiy The old 
British admunistrative culture has 
been co-opted into Indian national- 
ism through the initiative and 
enterprise of Sardar Patel The 
traditional norms of seniority and 
maintenance of ‘distance’ from the 
people under the veneer of the 
‘detachment principle’ have been 
maintained on the avowed assur- 
ance that the ‘services’ would 
shift their ‘loyalty’ to the new 
masters The development orien- 
tation in the services—whether in 
the offices or ın the field—thus be- 
came an alien culture grafted on 
the old The spirit of the pre-1947 
era was thus carried along without 
any tremor or trial 


Phase 2 symbolises the decade 
of discontinuity that ends with 
1970 This is the period when the 
old values have been exposed to 
the stagnancy of the economy, the 
failure of planned development, 
the humility of one war and the 


8 Ja B P Sinha, Organisation climate and 


problems of Management in India, (mimeo), 
A N Sinha Institute, Patna, 1972 


unsureness foisted by the other 
This ıs the period of mounting 
frustration and the expression of 
collective anger This 1s the era 
of open or suppressed Naxalısm 
In this flux the old settled mores 
of bureaucracy were replaced by a 
scramble strategy lhose who 
could maintain their public rela- 
tions well and obtain visibility for 
themselves could get into vantage 
positions The ‘detachment cul- 
ture’ gave way to ‘factional cul- 
ture’ accentuating personal ties and 
loyalty 


The development of goal-directed 
administrative norms did not take 
shape even though the opportunities 
were there In Madras, for ex- 
ample, ın the latter part of Phase 1, 
an admınıstratıve culture was 
introduced making the department 
of finance a partner ın the imple- 
mentation of development projects 
lhis new culture did not spread to 
other places The culture of per- 
formance orientation could not thus 
intervene with the current admın- 
istrative style 


Phase 3 has begun with 1971 
and one may call it the decade of 
expectancy- Knowledge is getting 
recognised, performance 1s being 
talked about and the ‘outsiders’, 
some of them with records of 
achievement, are getting into the 
positions of influence 


İle the controlled optim- 
ism that 1s visible today ıs more on 
account of certain politico-historical 
factors and not necessarıly on 
account of intrmsic changes in the 
bureaucratic culture This subtle 
yet vital distinction calls for reitera- 
tion The apprehension persists 
that our bureaucratic culture 18 
essentially an exclusive muddle 
class culture One may liken ıt to 
the Bengali Bhadralok Culture 9 


Broomfield describes the 
Bhadralok thus ‘In city, town, 
and village there was one group 
of Bengalis who claimed and 
were accorded recognition as 
Superior in social status to the 
mass of their fellows "These 
were the  Bhadralok  distin- 


9 J H Broomfield Elite Conflict im a 
Plural Society, 20th Century Bengal, 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1968 


„stands 


guished by many aspects of their 
behaviour—their deportments, 
their speech, their dress, their 
style of housing, their eating 
habits, their occupations and 
their associations—and quite as 
fundamental by their cultural 
values and their sense of social 
propriety ” 


This exclusive culture is germane 
to our bureaucratic orientation, 
irrespective of whether one 1s a 
member of the old—or the neo— 
bureaucracy 


One serious student, Harold 
Gould,? has labelled ıt as ethno- 
conceptualisation, which stands for 
‘a long established cultural pattern, 
tendency to regard endogamous, 
ritually and functionally differen- 
tiated social units as if they were 
natural species’ (emphasis in 
original ) 


The faction ridden culture of 
Indian society is thus the basis on 
which the bureaucratic culture 
It 1s a culture that 1s sus- 
tamed by the loyalty of ascribed 
characteristics, the loyalty of old 
schools and the loyalty based on 
the strength of support from below, 
leading to an administration. by 
compromise The third phase 
thus carries the ‘seed that was 
‘live’ m the first and the second 
phases The new wave that 1s 
seeking to establish the ‘techne- 
tronic’ culture need not necessarily 
carry us further towards the goal 
because the technocrats who are 
being chosen to lead the change 
process may still be limited by the 
archaic culture that Broomfield 
and Gould have described This 
18 a danger that still goes unrecog- 
nised 


T. essential point today 1s that 
there 1s need for a planned change 
unless, like the Freudian “Death 
Wish’, there is an archaic desire 
for an unplanned cataclysmic 
change to overtake the country 
The second major need 1s to have 
an accelerated planned change 
rather than a slow-motion change 
process Using the insights of 
cybernetics, what 1s necessary 1s 


Io Harold A Gould, ‘Towards a Jatt Model . 
for Indian Politics’, Economic and Political 
Weekly, Bombay, February 1, 1968 


to achieve a dynamic stability 
—stabüity with accelerated goal- 
directed. change—what 1s known 
as  ultra-stability lo achieve 
this state ın our complex 
social system of admınıstratıon, 
the actors—technocrats and 
bureaucrats—will require structural 
change as well as change ın attı- 
tude and behaviour 


W hat is bemg consciously 
attempted today in the form of 
admınıstratıve innovation 18 pri- 
marily in the area of structural 
change lhe replacement of 
bureaucrats by achievement 
oriented technocrats, the supportive 
role of some of the key ministers 
to those admunistrators who are 
willing to take risks and the ov^rall 
awareness to cut through the 
Leviathan of red tape—are all 
structural changes of one kind or 
another The one major structural 
change that 1s visible 1s 1n the area 
of communication between some 
of the key ministers and their sub- 
ordinate admınıstratıve colleagues 
To an outside observer, it appears 
to be a dialogue between two col- 
leagues rather than one between a 
political boss and an administrative 
subordmate, a polyarchıc commu- 
nication structure is replacing a 
hierarchical structure 


The critical point. that often gets 
neglected 1s that the structural 
change 1s like a change in anatomy 
Like a human being, which is more 
than an anatomy, an administrative 
system has, as its vital core, the 
administrative processes The 
processes are, so to say, the nerve 
system and the circulatory system 
For an organisation system, the 
administrative processes relate to 
the behavioural dynamics We 
believe that this long neglected 
area of behaviour that involves 
attitudes and values, calls for prio- 
rity attention should the objective 
be to usher in planned change and 
that too at an accelerated pace 


In the matter of behavioural re- 
orientation, the essential points are 
two whether the values are the 
more traditional ones based on the 
convention based judgment about 
people and their characteristics 
which have formed part of our 
belief system (call them X values) 


or these are based on the weight of 
empirical research and scientific 
data about the characteristics of 
human beings (call them Y values), 
and whether the manifest behaviour 
is based on conformity, evaluative- 
ness, lack of openness ın the matter 
of emotions and feelings and ın- 
consistent behaviour (let us call ıt 
Type A behaviour) or a more open 
system behaviour which reflects 
rationality and emotionality as the 
Situation calls for, openness to 
others ın respect of 1deas and emo- 
tions, a clinica] view of other per- 
sons' behaviour rather than an 
evaluative one and a consistency in 
behaviour based on valid feedback 
data (let us call ıt Type IB 
behavıour) 


Using these variables one can 
see that the value-behaviour mat- 
rx can be XA or XB or YA or 
YB In the context of the cur- 
rent situation ın the country, XA 
orientation in the administrators 
belongs to the bureaupathic genre 
XB and YA are innovative in 
some respects but not so over the 
entire spectrum “The admınıstra- 
tors who manifest X» and YA 
orientations are our hopes today 
because either in values or in 
behaviour they have been able to 
move forward The objective, as 
will be evident, 1s to reach the YB 
orientation In a basic sense, 
therefore, the issue 1s not whether 
a generalist should be substituted 
by a technocrat but whether the 
system can géar itself up to move 
the administrative elite to Ys 
orientation! This appears to be 
the crux of the matter , 


I. recent years, unlike the popu- 
lar belief, a major crisis 1s being 
encountered in the United States 
The articulate minority 1s not only 
pushed to a situation. of taking 
position on the Vietnam war but 
many other socio-political issues 
that have been rocking the country 
have led 1t to a role of self 1ntros- 
pection and a hard look at the sys- 
tem This examination has yielded 
a fruitful exploration 1n the area of 
admınıstratıve 1nnovation One such 
innovation 1s the conception of the 


II Chris Argyris, Management and Organtsa- 
tional Development The Path From XA 
to YB, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1971 


‘absorption of protest’ vis-a-vis the 


‘domestication of dissent’ 12 One of 
the inevitable tragedies in India 
and elsewhere has been that the 
spirit of administrative innovation 
expressed in the form of dissent 1s 
made innocuous by making the 
dissent defused The entire neutra- 
lity process is very often insti- 
tutionalised in the form of the 
domestication of dissent 


Elo, this domestication process 
works has been diamatically des- 
cribed by George Reedy 15 


‘During President Johnson’s 
Administration, I watched George 
Bull play the role of devil's 
advocate with respect to foreign 
policy The Cabinet would meet 
and there would be an over- 
whelming report from Robert 
McNamara, another overwhelm- 
mg report from Dean Rusk, 
another overwhelming report 
from McGeorge Bundy Then 
five minutes would be set aside 
for George Bull to deliver his 
dissent, and, because they ex- 
pected him to dissent, they auto- 
matically discounted whatever he 
said This strengthened them 
ın their own convictions because 
the Cabinet members could quite 
honestly say “We heard both 
sides of the issue discussed ” 
Well they heard it with wax, in 
their ears J think that the 
moment you appoint an official 
devil’s advocate you solidify the 
position he 1s arguing against ' 


The essential point in the inno- 
vation process is the need to 
accommodate protest so that the 
vitality of the thought and the ac- 
tion processes involved in the pro- 
cess of protest can enrich and 
invigorate the administrative sys- 
tem In this sense, the ‘divine dis- 
content’ that may form part of the 
accoutrement of a dynamic admın- 
ıstrator, 1s a necessity today even 
though ıt may undeniably violate 


12 Ruth Leeds, ‘The Absorption of Protest,’ 
in WG Bens, et al, The Planning of 
Change, New York Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1968, R Thomson, ‘How Could 
Vietnam Happen’ New York, Atlantic 
Monthly, October, 1968 


13 George Reedy, “Symposiumfon the 
Presidency,” Center Magazine IV, 1, 


1971 
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the norms of behaviour that could 
go well with the Oxbridge culture 
Unconventionality is a desirable 
behavioural value provided that it 
is goal-directed and the goal is 
socially validated 


Hirschman 15 has conceived ot 
the protest process in the form of 
exit syndrome and voice syndrome 
The exit process 1s the culmina- 
ton where the absorption of pro- 
test 1s not possible It may result 
in braindrain or ıt may result in a 
psychological exit process in the 
form of domestication The voice 
process, on the other hand, permits 
pulsation leading to ultra-stabılıty 
which 1s what we need for the 
dynamic adjustment of the admın- 
istrative system 


E: conclusion, then, the crisis of 
today in the administrative flux 1s 
a crisis of survival The survival 
of the admınıstratıve system 1s 
mextricably linked with the survi- 
val of the total system Thuis sur- 
vival process, however, 1s no 
longer dependent on the working 
out of a compromise, which is 
what has been happening over the 
past two decades, on the contrary, 
it calls for an ultra-stable adjust- 
ment that involves unorthodoxy in 
values and behaviour in hne with 
what we have described earlier 
The change, therefore, does not 
mean the changes in the rule book 
but 1t essentially stands for changes 
in values and behaviour This is 
the supreme challenge to those 
who are involved in administrative 
reforms 


This spirit 1s echoed in Wilen- 
sky’s work 15 ‘Some gains in the 
quality of intelligence are possible 
from a reorganization of the intel- 
ligence function, but much of 
an organization's defense against 
information pathologies lies in 
the top executive's attitude toward 
knowledge—a product of his own 
education and orientation, his 
exposure to independent sources, 
his capacity to break through the 
wall of conventional wisdom’ 
(emphasis added) 


14 A Hırschman, Exit, Voice and Loyalty, 


Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1969 

IS H Whlensky, Organizational Intelligence, 
New York, Basc Books, 1967 
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DASTUR 


SCIENCE and technology have 
figured prominently in India’s 
national development plans since 
independence In the years ım- 
mediately following independence, 
technical education received special 
attention and facilities for higher 
education and training ın science 
and technology were expanded A 
string of national research labora- 
tories was established under the 
aegis of the Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research (CSIR), 
and some of the scientific and 
developmental organisations set up 
ın the pre-ındependence era lıke 
the Geological Survey of India, 
were strengthened 


As early as 1955, Jawaharlal 
Nehru realised that scientific 
research and its practical applı- 


The technological front 


cations had to be adequately co- 
ordinated and integrated with the 
maınstream of planned develop- 
ment He had an unbounded faith 
m science and had a penchant that 
any science policy alienated from 
the objective social reality and the 
masses 1$ bound to be sterile and 
would lead to infructuous expendi- 
ture resulting ın a colossal loss to 
the nation This feeling was clear- 
ly reflected in the Scientific Policy 
Resolution (SPR) which ‘was 
adopted by the Parhament 1n 1958 
This resolution was a declaration of 
Government's intention fo use 
science and technology for the 
benefit of the nation The basic 
objective of the SPR was to acce- 
lerate the development of science 
and technology, both to assist the 
process of economic growth and 


to give scientists a place in tho 
decision-making process How- 
ever, this sound concept has never 
been totally grasped and effectively 
implemented. 


As a result of the new science 
policy, the institutional. framework 
needed for the development of 
science and technology was further 
strengthened and the foundations 
for the rapid industrialisation of 
the country laid A Science Ad- 
visory Committee to the Cabinet 
was appointed to assist in the 
formulation and implementation of 
the science policy 


Nehru followed this up by en- 
trusting Indian scientists and 
technologists with responsibilities 
on major developmental projects 
He formulated the policy of self- 
reliance, which is still the watch- 
word of the country's developmental 
efforts today 


Science and technology got a 
boost during these years as wit- 
nessed by the remarkable progress 
made by the country in the major 
spheres of technological activity 
such as atomic energy, fertilizers, 
steel and mineral oil. development, 
etc India started from scratch in 
the sophisticated field of nuclear 
engineering, but was able to deve- 
lop the expertise within a short 
ume, and today the Department of 
Atomic Energy is capable of 
designing complete nuclear com- 
plexes In the fertilizer field, the 
Fertilizer Corporation of India 
built part of the Rourkela fertilizer 
project and developed expertise 
for the design and engineering of 
subsequent projects 


The achievements of the Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission—set up 
in the second plan period—put 
India on the oil map of the world, 
confounding the widely held view 
that India had no worthwhie oil 
resources outside Assam The 
geophysical investigations and 
drillmg operations carried out by 
the Commission in Cambay and 
Ankleswar areas of Gujarat have 
been crowned with success. 


In the field of steel, the construc- 
tion of the three new steel plants 
in the public sector was taken up— 
at Rourkela, Bhılaı and Durgapur, 


while the capacity of the existing 
plants, TISCO and [SCO was 
expanded Simultaneously, the 
development of heavy engi- 
meermg industries was planned 
to provide a wide range of 
industrial machinery and transport 
equipment to build future steel 
plants The country was able to 
add at the rate of one million tons 
per annum to its steel capacity in 
the five years 1955-60, raismg it 
from about one to six million tons 
This was no small achievement, 
considering that most of the equip- 
ment had to be 1mported, the neces- 
sary infra-structure to be built up 
and the managerial and technical 
personnel for the construction. and 
operation of the new plants deve- 
loped If India is better placed 
today not only to design, construct 
and operate the steel plants, but 
also to supply the major items of 
equipment, it is largely due to the 
early gams made by the economy 


la thus began well on the path 
Of science and technology, but the 
bref war with China brought 
about a set back in the tempo of 
development Also, unfortunately, 
after Nehru’s death, there was a 
reversal of his policy of self- 
reliance The high-level decision 
taken earlier was set aside, and 
practically all engmeermg work, 
even work previously done within 
the country, was once again given 
away to foreign agencies under 
various aid agreements which 
were indiscriminately entered into 
with a large number of countries 


In the anxiety to obtain foreign 
aid, the general tendency was to 
accept any offer of collaboration 
by aid-giving countries ‘There was 
also a feeling m certain govern- 
ment and private industrial circles 
that India could not afford to offend 
foreign aid givers by insistence on 
Indian engineering participation in 
foreign collaboration projects The 
bureaucrats deliberately fostered 
the idea that beggars cannot ba 
choosers and, therefore, the ad- 
giving countries could demand 
special privileges as the price of 
credit. ; 


This wrong twist given to lender- 
borrower relations has had disas 
trous consequences on the Indian 
economy One of the main casual- 


ties was the concept of self-reli- 


ance . The early gams made by 


indigenous science and technology 
were wiped out which has had a 
cham reaction effect on the growth 
of other sectors of the economy 
Another harmful effect was that 
foreign aid laid the country open 
to pressures and unwarranted inter- 
ference 1n its domestic policies 


As a result of this changed attı- 
tude towards Indian science and 
technology, the growth witnessed 
earlier could not be mazntained 
during the third plan period ‘The 
situation was further aggravated by 
the “Plan Holiday’ during 1966- 
1969 which further slowed down 
the tempo of development ‘The 
progress of science and techno- 
logy, as in the case of any other 
sector of the economy, 1S a conti- 
nuous process and to stop or slow 
down this progress would result in 
weakening the country The effects 
of this deliberate interruption of 
the tempo of growth is still being 
felt 


This 1s typical of the policies 
pursued for the past many years 
which are often characterised by 
‘ad-hocism’ and lack of continuity 
With every change in the munis- 
tries or in the top management of 
a public sector unit, new policy 
measures are introduced, just be- 
cause the new mcumbent feels that 
something new 1s expected of him 
which would put him above his 
predecessor In the process, no 
accountability for the policies is 
possible, as every new incumbent 
can get off with the plea that he 1s 
not responsible for the policies 
introduced by his predecessor This 
state of affairs could be avoided by 
planning on a long-term basis at 
the industry and unit levels and 
formulating appropriate policies to 
be implemented on a continuing 
basis, irrespective of changes at the 


top 


"Tes frequent changes ın 
policy are largely responsible for 
the prevalent uncertainty in the 
minds of scientists and  techno- 
logists “The same state of affairs 
was witnessed in steel planning 
The present shortage in steel and 
the difficulties experienced at our 
steel plants can to some extent be 
attributed to the too frequent 


ad 


changes and the uncertaınty created 
by government policies 


İn view of the crucial role play- 
ed by steel ın economic develop- 
ment, Indra wil need an annual 
capacity of about 100 million tons 
of steel by the end of the century 
These are the minimum steel in- 
puts required to sustain the growth 
of agriculture and industry, mass 
transport and communications, and 
to provide the basic amenities to 
the expanding population and to 
raise their living standards 


The establishment of a bolding 
company for steel, vested with 
comprehensive powers and respon- 
sibilities to guide the production 
and expansion programme for steel 
in the country, ıs therefore a step 
ın the right direction As the 
Union Minister for Steel has stated, 
the concept of the holding com- 
pany has been evolved to replace 
the present bureaucratic admınıs- 
trative structure based on heirarchy 
which ıs ill-fitted for the task of 
speedy industrial development 


In the past, the uncertainties and 
the too frequent changes ın policy 
have been puzzlıng even to cor- 
rectly motivated persons oriented 
towards technological development 
Where competent technical men 
have had the opportunity and pro- 
vided the leadership, Indian scien- 
tists and engineers have achieved a 
great deal "The remarkable pro- 
gress achieved by India in the 
nuclear field 1s a case 1n point 
This was possible because a scien- 
tıst and technocrat like the late Dr 
Homi J Bhabha was at the helm 
and was able to inspire confidence 
in the band of young scientists and 
engineers working under him Dr 
Bhabha achieved this because he 
was able to develop his department 
without bureaucratic interference 
or obstruction. 


A good- deal of research and 
development effort 1s gomg on in 
our research laboratories, univer- 
sities and industrial units, both in 
the public and private sectors 
According to the Report on Science 
and Technology 1970-71 (issued by 
Cost), the expenditure on research 
and development in relation to 
India’s GNP has risen from 0 44 
per cent ın 1968-69 to 0 48 per cent 


in 1970-71 and ıs expected to be 
around 054 per cent in 1971-72 
This 1s considerably less than in 
the advanced countries. where the 
ratio ıs between 2 to 4 per cent. 


The Conference on the Appl: 
cation of Science and Technology 
in Asian countries (CASTASIA), 
held m New Delhi in 1968, has 
recommended that ıt would be 
desirable for the developing coun- 
triés to increase their research and 
development expenditure to at least 
the level of 1 per cent of their GNP 
m the next decade India may 
well reach this target by the end 
of the century 


However, it needs to be em- 
phasised that effectiveness of the 
science policy and the R and D 
programmes does not depend en- 
trely upon the expénditure on R 
and D which 1s only a part of the 
total ınnovatıon process Science 
policy solely concerned with R and 
D efforts wil be of little practical 
value unless the results are speedily 
translated 1nto economic use 


I. the Indian context, the dis- 
semination, innovation and diffu- 
sion stages are the weakest links 
in the developmental process and 
this factor, above all, has hindered 
the rapid application of science and 
technology These need to be 
strengthened, along with the sup- 
porting technological services such 
as information and data banks, 
market intelligence, ete Obvious- 
ly, over-emphasis on R and D ex- 
penditure targets may tend to 
distract the attention from the need 
to build up a complete scientific and 
technological service infrastructure 
and institutional arrangements for 
fostering innovation and diffusion 


The correct strategy for techno- 
logical progress in India would be 
an optimum combination or syn- 
thesis of scientific and technological 
advances from other countries with 
indigenous research, and the co- 
ordination of research effort There 
is also greater need for effective 
liaison with industry so that the 
development, innovation and diffu- 
sion can take place as a continuous 
process Often, the biggest obs- 
tacle to innovation emanated from 
the isolation of the research orga- 
nization, rather than the absence of 


technological know-how or equip- 
ment 


Greater mobility of scientists and 
technologists between the research 
establishments, universities and 
industrial units would accelerate 
the process of transfer of techno- 
logy It 1s also reported that there 
IS substantial idle capacity in the 
research institutions Now that 
the coordination of the research 
activities 1n the country has been 
entrusted to NCST and the CSIR 
has been brought under its purview, 
it is to be hoped that research pro- 
grammes, more oriented toward the 
needs of the country, would 
emerge. 


du ecological and environmen- 
tal problems that follow 1n the wake 
of rapid technological changes have 
a vital bearing on the application 
of science and technology for deve- 
lopment There has been greater 
pollution of air, rivers and lakes 
and even sea—apart from health 
hazards and socio-economic prob- 
lems like unemployment "These, 
ın turn, set 1n. mouon a chain of 
reactions which will have far 
reachmg effects on future develop- 
ment of human society Scientists 
and engineers have a vital stake in 
the social 1mpact of their efforts in 
applying their technical skills for 
abatmg pollution and finding 
57 for environmental prob- 
ems 





It may be argued that for India, 
whose most pressing needs are the 
provision of the basic necessities of 
lfe for its people, and rapid eco- 
nomic development to sustain its 
expanding population, these eco- 
logical problems have no immediate 
import There is no denying that 
first and foremost, natural resources 
should be expeditiously harnessed 
with the help of technology to the 
developmental needs At the same 
time, benefittmg from the experience 
of advanced countries, the country 
Should act now to forestall these 
problems "The work of the Com- 
mittee on Human Environment in 
this field ıs commendable Its actı- 
vities need to be enlarged, as there 
ought to be greater 1nvolvement of 
Scientists and technologists in this 
national problem. 


Science and technology have yet 
to make an impact on Indian 


society What has science meant 
to the large masses of people 
durıng all these years? As the 
Planning Commission has itself 
admitted, about half the Indian 
population still lives below the 
poverty line Again, pure drinking 
water wil remam an unattainable 
luxury for half the population for 
another twenty years Unemploy- 
ment, both in the rural areas and 
in the cities 1s mounting The 
cities are getting over-crowded, new 
slums are developing and the 
rivers, lakes and seas, and the 
atmosphere. are getting increasingly 
polluted Indian science and techno- 
logy will be meaningful only if it 
finds answers to these essentially 
people’s problems 


T., Committee on Science and 


Technology (COST), of the 
Cabinet Secretariat set up m 
1968 made several important 


recommendations for the growth of 
science and technology ın the 
country, particularly to review 
critically the progress made so far 
in the 1mplementation of SPR and 
the follow-up action needed for 
sustained progress ın technological 
activity At the third national con- 
ference of scientists, technologists, 
and educationists convened by Cost 
at the behest of the Cabinet at New 
Delhi ın November 1970, the en- 
tire question was examined im 
depth 


The conference expressed its 
disappointment at the highly in- 
effective 1mplementation of SPR in 
several major respects and unanı- 
mously agreed that a national plan 
for science and technology in deve- 
lopment should be prepared to ful- 
fil the objectives of SPR The con- 
ference further recommended that 
a high-powered national apex body 
—National Committee on Science 
and Technology—should be set up 
to prepare the plan and to advıse 
the Cabinet on mafters involving 
science and technology 


The establishment of the National 
Committee on Science and Techno- 
logy (NCST) ıs therefore not only 
opportune but an important step 
The NCST is charged with the 
tasks of the preparation of a na- 
tional plan for the promotion of 
science and technology and gearıng 
Science and technology to social 


and economic development The 
Committee 1s also expected to de- 
fine certam stray strands ın the 
national science policy, integrate 
and mobilize the national scienti- 
fic effort, elimmate superfluous 
and expensive duplication m any 
research laboratories, and amelio- 
rate the working conditions of our 
young scientists A welcome fea- 
ture of NCST ıs the association to 
a larger extent of the broad spec- 
trum of scientists and technologists 
in the formulation of the national 
science plan 


4 k has been a great deal of 
debate on what should be the 
contours of the science and tech- 
nology plan, taking into view the 
broad macro-economic parameters 
The approach paper on the fifth 
plan by the Planning Commission 
considers eradication of poverty 
as the historic mevitability of 
becoming the main thrust of 
planning ın the years to come The 
major socio-economic goals are (1) 
the maxunum utilization of indige- 
nous resources, (1) self-rehance, 
(ui) increasimg the employment 
potential and (iv) provision of 
basic minimum needs to the 
people 


If we consider the fifth plan 
approach paper as a blue-print for 
a viable national objective, the 
upliftment of the 220 million peo- 
ple living below the ‘line of 
poverty’ and the generation of 
more employment become crucial 
parts of our future planning for 
which considerable resources are 
going to be allocated In terms 
of outlay, the fifth plan ıs going 
to become twice the size of the 
current Plan How effectively will 
Indian science and technology 
assist in these plan objectives? This 
is the moot question today 


A massive development also of 
the programme of science and 
technology 1s envisaged during the 
fifth plan The total outlay would 
be about Rs 2,000 crores, which 
15 four times as much as the fourth 
plan allocation “This increased 
allocation for science and techno- 
logy at the Centre and the formu- 
lation by NCST of a national 
science and technology plan which 
would be integrated with the main 


Stream of our socio-economic 
planning are happy auguries for 
the progress of India's science and 
technology. 


T. conditions. of growth and 
the climate of confidence which 
would inspire our scientists and 
engineers to dedicated national 
service are not fully evident This 
has been responsible for the low 
morale and frustration among our 
young scientists and engineers 
What 1s more alarming, the feel. 
ing of frustration and insecurity 
has also spread to the campus of 
our universities and technical 
Institutions, which has seriously 
interrupted the educational pro- 
grammes 


The current student unrest 1s not 
merely a conflict over course pat- 
terns and syllabı or the system of 
examunations İt is the revolt of 
the younger section of the society 
against the entire system which 
stifles ımıtıatıve It ıs born out of 
the boredom of education without 
aim, and an uncertam future, and 
a disenchantment in the infallı- 
bility of the elders and their 
leadership Being more sensitive 
to change and imbued with ıdeal- 
asm, the young feel left out and 
are not given opportunities to 
participate ın any meaningful pro- 
gramme of social transformation 
which is affecting their lives The 
youth no longer are content to 
accept things as they are, not to 
remain silent spectators 


Given the scope and conditions 
for creative work, Indian scientists 
and technologists can be expected 
to make their nghtful contribution 
to national development A vast 
country lke India, with its rich 
human resources and scientifically 
trained people, abundant raw mate- 
rials and a fairly high level of 
mdustrahsation can emerge as a 
really strong independent nation, 
provided a new direction is given 
to the scientific and technological 
efforts m the country and they are 
harnessed to improve the economic 
and social conditions of the people 
Failure on our part to gear science 
and technology to the national 
objective of banishing poverty will 
usher ın the revolution which will 
no longer be green 
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Changing alignments 


ROMESH THAPAR 


AN assessment of the present 
international situation, and how it 
affects India, cannot but begin from 
about the time the Nıxon-Kıssın- 
ger team launches its initiatives to 
alter the balance of power in Asia 
The defection of China from the 
Soviet Union, a fact we have lived 
with since 1962, did not become 
operational in the strategic line of 
the Super Powers until the detente 
between Washington and Peking was 
formalised at the extraordinary 
discussions between Nixon and 
Chou En-laı Until then, there 
was always the possibility of a 
reversal ın trends—indeed, the 
mystery surrounding Lin Piao’s 
death serves as a pointer to what 
could have happened if a group 
hostile to the USA had won 
through 


If for ten years, tacticallp we 
have lived in a transitiona] phase, 


it 15 clear that a qualitative change 
has now taken place 


The USA, moving into a detente 
with China, 1s realistic enough to 
know that the Chinese leadership 
must be given the freedom to 
abuse in public even though in 
private the relationship is develop- 
ıng imcreasing cordıalıty We are 
not here concerned with all the 
motivations behind the Chinese 
decision to collaborate with the 
USA The deep-seated fear of a 
sprawling land frontier exposed to 
Soviet attack, the suspicions built 
around every Soviet move to win 
frends along the frontiers of 
China in South Asia, the angry 
frustration over the Soviet refusal 
to provide nuclear know-how on 
the same basis as industrial know- 


hovv, the developıng passıon to get 
at the higher technology ‘of the 
Super Powers and the all pervasive 
desire to consolidate China s 
power position before the passing 
of what is an aged leadership, 
obviously persuaded Mao Tse-tung 
and Chou En-lai to take the steps 
they did 


Wi happened in Peking early 
in 1972 drastically altered the 
balance of power in Asa This 
fact was digested a few months 
later in Moscow when Nixon met 
the Soviet leaders, a meeting that 
took place at the height of the 
bombings in North Vietnam İt 
was clear that the Nixon-Kissinger 
initiatives had consolidated the 
position of the USA ın Asia, that 
China would be a silent spectator 
to the isolation of the Soviet 
Union, and that the Soviet Union 
would have to adopt a low posture 
until counter moves of equal 
sweep and depth could be 
developed 


The leaders of the world's two 
Super Powers are very realistic and 
not given to indulging in sloppy 
sentiment Nuclear advance 
prevents such lapses They are too 
costly This 1s clear from recent 
developments 


The reactions to these moves of 
the USA are more than interesting. 
Within weeks of Nixon's visit to 
Peking, the Vietnamese had laun- 
ched their most massive offensive 
against the southern forces, an 
offensive which seemed to be 
designed to ‘clinch’ issues The 
USA retaliated with equally mas- 
sive air strikes into North Viet- 
namese areas which had been un- 
touched before—and there was only 
‘embarrassment’ noted in Peking 
and Moscow Even as ‘blockades’ 
were organised and Hanoi brought 
into the front line, Moscow pre- 
pared to receive Nixon—indeed, to 
persuade the sons of Ho Chih Minh 
to soft-peddle their attack “The 
Moscow meetıng prepared the way 
for a so-called ‘solution’ on Viet- 
nam—a solution being debated 
even now ın Paris and Saigon 


The Arab world—the UAR ın 
partıcular—sought to pressurise a 


weakened Soviet Union Critical 
military assistance on a more in- 
tensive scale—capable of tilting 
the balance against Israel—and 
guarantees of support in the event 
of a collision with Israel were 
sought The threat was held out 
that unless these demands were 
met, the UAR would have to take 
steps to increase its options Then, 
with surprising suddenness, the 
Soviets were asked to pull out of 
the UAR Normally, this would 
be seen as a mayor setback for 
Moscow But in the new situation, 
it would not be an exaggeration to 
say that Moscow probably welcom- 
ed the opportunity to reduce its 
military commitments in West Asia 


Politically, m any case, the Arabs 
remain dependent on Moscow's 
support—for their response to the 
Israeli challenge ıs flabby, incohe- 
rent and without perspective ‘They 
dream of western support, but it 
cannot materialise so long as they 
remain unbending on the question 
of recognisng the existence of 
Israel The strange atmosphere 
surrounding Soviet-Arab relations 
can only be explained in this way 


I am personally convinced that 
the Soviet Union has decided to 
adopt a low posture so long as the 
very sensitive balance of power 
with the USA 1s tilted against her 
The easy acceptance of the Arab 
expulsion, despite the vast resources 
invested in the Arab cause, the 
fairly gentle treatment of the Japan- 
ese Prime Munister Tanaka's visit 
to Peking and the ensuing Sıno- 
Japanese detente, the sustained en- 
couragement given to the North 
Vietnamese to settle matters with 
the USA ın secret talks at Paris, and 
the continuing effort to defuse ten- 
sions with China, are pointers to 
very realistic assessments by the 
Soviet leadership 


So long as the Chinese position 
remains anti-Soviet, Moscow must 
accept a certam US dominance 
This is what you might call “an 
inevitability’ in the prevailing sıtua- 
tion 


The Soviet Union is also deeply 
worried by the burden that military 


spending places on its people The 
USSR is militarıly comparable to 
the USA—in fact, geopolitically, it 
1s better placed—but it does not 
possess the economic surplus of the 
USA This 1s a major consideration 
when planning escalations and de- 
escalatıons at the level of Super 
Power diplomacy It appears that 
the Soviet Union 1s anxious to find 
new ways of confronting and 1solat- 
ing the USA, ways which would 
not place a heavy strain on its 
economy 


Having failed to create a com- 
munist ethic of living—1in the style 
of Maoist China—the Soviet Union 
will find it increasingly difficult to 
conserve resources for improving 
the standard of living of its people, 
a bourgeois standard which is foi 
ever being projected as ın competi- 
tion with that of the USA In 
this kind of situation, low-cost 
deterrence 1s preferred and so, too, 
operations through allies within the 
web of the balance of power 


Of course, a great effort will be 
made by the Soviet Union 1deolo- 
gically to pull China back into her 
sphere of influence, but it is an 
effort that can only take real shape 
after the passing of the present aged 
leadership of China This could 
happen tomorrow It need not 
happen for another five years 
Meanwhile, Europe and Japan are 
sought to be pulled out of the US 
orbit—a long and tedious process 


H vr against this back- 
ground, the USA, under the Nixon- 
Kissinger dispensation, ıs definitely 
preparing a physical US pull-out 
from Vietnam There’s no alternative 
The US political system can no 
longer cushion the shocks of a 
Vietnam-style conflict These shocks 
are now tearing US society apart 
Nor is ıt considered wise to en- 
danger the new detente with China 
which 1s the central axis of the 
Kissinger model for US hegemony 
ın a transitional situation 7 


But we should be clear that if 
Vietnam 1s to see a definite pull-out 
by the USA as a prelude to peace, 
another area of South or South East 
Asia will be chosen by the Super 
Powers as a testing ground for 
weapons and tactics The focus 


can shift to any point where there 
1s tension. between the powers or 
the possibilities of a controlled con- 
frontation through third parties. 


When looking around this region, 
assessing the possibilities, one 1s 
deeply disturbed by the explosive 
potential in the areas frmging 
India’s tribal North-East, Bangla- 
desh, Northern Burma and Tibet. 
This 1s a soft area where the con- 
flicting interests of many, powers 
meet On the bare facts, no other 
area 1s SO potentially capable of 
being exploited for these purposes 
And it provides considerable ‘scope 
to confuse world opinion because 
all manner of issues, democratic 
and otherwise, can be raised to 
make people silent witnesses to 
another bloody business of testing 
weapons, tactics and strategies. 


| Oe this suffice as a summarised 
view from Delhi of a developing 
mternational situation What of 
areas nearer home and of the Indian 
sub-continent m this developing 
situation? 


The assessment must inevitably 
begin with the halving of Pakistan 
and the rise of Bangladesh The 
balance of power 1n South Asia has 
changed dramatically 1n India's fav- 
our. Pakistan can no longer be 
used by the West, or by China, as 
a stick with which to beat India 
Those who feel that Pakistan can 
agam be armed to the teeth and 
geared for action against an India 
still tangled with China in the 
Himalayas should always keep ın 
mind the political aspect of this 
process The rise of Bangladesh 
was ın fact a revolt against the poli- 
tical monolıthıcısm practised by a 
Punjabi military junta Today, every 
attempt to rebuild this army will 
be seen as an essentially Punjabi 
threat to the sovereign or autonomy 
stirrings of the Pathan, the Baluchi 
and the Sindhi 


These stirrings are already 
noticeable Only fatal errors by 
India, of a political or military 
nature, could provide the motiva- 
tion for another phase of monoli- 
thicism We have to be patient 
We must allow democratic func- 
tioning to blunt the mılıtarıstıc 
style of Pakistan And we must 
be clear in our own munds that 


Pakistan’s unity 1s important for the 
stability of the South Asian region 
Four States on our North-West 
would not be healthy. They would 
provide a classic area for big power 
gambles, which would spill over 
into our territories 


However, realpolitik dictates that 
even as we are patient we must be 
ready to snuff out any renewed 
threat from the West Our capa- 
city to do so 1s respected, even by 
China—who incidentally did not 
stir a soldier to assist Pakistan in 
its Bangladesh disaster. 


Politically, the sub-continent has 
entered a complex era The fact 
that a majority of Pakistan broke 
away expressing  frendship for 
India, the impact of this fact on 
the Hindu mind of India, the need 
to build equal relations with a 
dominantly Muslim State like 


. Bangladesh and the impact of this 


on the development of secular 
attitudes withm India, are some of 
the new dimensions to our political 
thinking We have as yet to under- 
stand the full impact of these deve- 
lopments, isolate them from the 
surcharged emotionalism which 
envelops them and begin realistic 
conjectures about the defusing of 
tensions and the mınımısatıon of 
the ill-effects of the partition of 
1947, 


We are as yet too close to these 
events, but they must become part 
of our total thmking on the sub- 
continent If properly consolidated, 
these political gaıns can transform 
the spirit of the sub-continent 
which was crucified in 1947 


I believe most firmly that the 
Steps so far taken for a continental 
detente are ın the national interest 
and that we must do everythıng 
possible to prevent the disruptors, 
foreign and indigenous, from 
taking over A full detente on the 
sub-continent is not relished by 
these elements Such a detente 
would rob the USA and China of 
their potential to operate on the 
sub-continent in the old style The 
detente would give India leverage 
ın her relations with a China 
anxious to normalise, something 
not conducive to Soviet policy 
which 1s anxious to use India as a 
countervailing force against Chima 


Disengagement would also release 
for economic development the 
tremendous resources tied up in 
defence. 


Aur brings me to our economic 
weakness Here 1s a vast area of 
discussion and analysis and it is 
hot my intention to get mvolved 
m the detal We all know that the 
economic system is not working, 
and that part of ıt which works is 
under restramt The growth rate 
has fallen to a dangerously low 
level It 1s also clear to the dullest 
mind that the Indian economy is 
Ih a position for a massive take- 
off but we require a leadership 
which 1s prepared to take unpopular 
decisions. 


A number of these decisions, 
around the central problem of pro- 
ductivity, have to be taken within 
the next few months—or else it 
will not be possible to contam the 
explosive situation which 1s build- 
ing in all parts of the country 
All these decisions are within our 
capacity, and I believe that the 
people of India will accept the dis- 
ciplines imposed upon them so long 
as there 1s some projection of the 
future towards which we plan to 
move In the absence of both, 
demoralisation 1s extreme 


The weakness in the national 
economy 1s, ın many ways, a threat 
even to our new found military 
strength It compels us to rely 
more and more on external assist- 
ance—Soviet in this case The 
Indo-Soviet Treaty upon which our 
dependence increases in direct pro- 
portion to the failure of our eco- 
nomy, has wide repercussions on 
our international relations and on 
our security 


Personally, I was against the 
signing of the Treaty I felt that 
the relationship between India and 
the Soviet Union, where there 1s a 
marked mutualıty of interests and 
no collision areas, did not require 
the inhibiting influence of a treaty 
However, now that ıt 1s signed, we 
should not run away with the 1dea 
that nothing has changed, that non- 
alignment lives on The world does 
not think so. 


China views the treaty as a 
military pact against her southern 


borders The USA, or sections of 
opinion there, see ıt as a possible 
sundering of ties with India A 
defeated Pakistan stands ın awe and 
looks around for a possible friend 
Bangladesh sees the possibility of 
playing her Soviet friends against 
the anxious American in the back- 
yard But South Asia and South 
East Asia are deeply suspicious 
There ıs a feeling that India 1s 
now aligned with the Soviet Union 
and that this alignment will attract 
other powers into the Indian Ocean, 
compelling each oceanic country 
to choose its alignment 


In this context, and in terms of 
her own security, India will soon 
have to sketch the perspectives for 
developments on the Indian Ocean 
Now that our ground forces have 
the kind of capacity which deters 
the Chinese in Tibet, we have to 
decide at what level we wish to 
maintain the naval presences of the 
major powers in the Indian Ocean 
Are we going to follow the Soviet 
lead and build a naval arm whose 
presence would be dominant’ Or 
are we going to work some kind 
of coordination with other powers 
in the region to defuse or neutralise 
the Indian Ocean? 


This is a critical decision, for it 
will have a bearing on the character 
of the military establıshment-—and 
the type of economy we wil have 
to maintain to support this estab- 
lishment The attitude of the major 
powers to India will depend largely 
on the path we decide to take 


Without going into greater 
details, and starting speculations to 
which there is no end, I would like, 
once again, to emphasise the close 
connection between internal health 
and security We are at last be- 
coming very conscious of our 
strengths and weaknesses The 
euphoria 1s passing 


What are our strengths? Politi- 
cal power has been consolidated 
under Mrs Gandhi, even though ıt 
has to take firm roots The federal 
system of decision-making by con- 
sensus works over the sub-conti- 
nent The rise of Bangladesh has 
stabilised the healthy trends in our 


polity and built more cohesion 
among our peoples. Economically, 
a point of take-off has been reached 
despite the heavy investments in 
the military build-up 


B ut there are the weaknesses 
too Stagnation in industry cannot 
be forgotten ın the excitement over 
agricultural results (even though 
these have been overshadowed by 
the current drought) Tremendous 
expectations have been aroused by 
the politics of the last few years, 
expectations which are not matched 
by performance at leadership or 
mass level Rights continue to be 
undermined, but responsibilities are 
hardly ever mentioned, a sure 
pointer to a soft society incapable 
of hard-headed decision-making. 
The whole system of administration 
remains too centralised for a con- 
tinental polity and we are therefore 
unable properly to tackle the com- 
plexities of implementing policies 


Obviously, we cannot continue to 
tread the path we have been taking 
f we want stability and security. 
We will have to toughen up What 
does this mean? With the eco- 
nomic system we have adopted, we 
are unable to meet the fundamental 
needs of 550 millions expanding at 
a rate that will inflate these 
numbers to something like 800 to 
1000 millions during the next 25 
years Sensibility demands that we 
work to resolve the problem at this 
magnitude and at the same time 
evolve a system of living which 
would be able to withstand the kind 
of crises that are building around 
us. 


We are a sensitive continental 
federation We must reduce the 
explosive content of politics—or 
there is danger of upheaval and 
break-up 1 trust that we shall be 
sensible, that we shall study the 
relevant thought of Gandhi: and 
Nehru, two men who ın their own 
ways showed a remarkable under- 
standing of the Indian reality, and 
that we shall move forward to 
evolve a way of economic living 
and growth which holds our con- 
tment together and guarantees it 
from foreign pressures and black- 
mail Without this approach, there 
can be no viable foreign policy or 
security for India 


~ 


U.S. policy 


BALDEV RAJ NAYAR 


LITTLE movement took place ın 
1972 toward the normalization of 
relations between the United States 
and India American actions during 
1971 concernıng South Asia, and 
more generally Asia as well, were 
considered decidedly hostile by 
India “The capstone of these 
actıons—the sendıng of a task force 
İrom the Seventh Fleet ınto the Bay 
of Bengal—took Indo-US relations 
to their lowest point ın the quarter 
century since Indian independence 
This action was meant to be a show 
of force toward India and was 
treated as such by the 
country The shock and anger 


flowing from it was only mitigated 
by the fact that the India-Pakistan 
war had resulted not only ın defeat 
for Pakistan but also for the United 
States as 1ts chief political supporter 
and arms supplier 


The collapse of American strategy 
in South Asia, in turn, hurt the 
prestige of the United States and the 
pride of the American President 


*] wish to acknowledge my appreciation to 
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and his advisers, as a consequence, 
it was a source for considerable 
anger on their part India present- 
ed the United States with a fait 
accompli, creating in the process a 
new set of realities on the subconti- 
nent, chief among them India's 
dominant power position The old 
assumptions having collapsed, the 
United States must adjust itself to 
the new power configuration on the 
subcontinent This 1s painful, 
especially for a super power that not 
only had no part 1n the creation of 
the new realities but, on the con- 
trary, found them established ın 
opposition to its own wil and 
power—hence, the lack of move- 
ment in normalization of relations 
despite the expressed willingness to 
enter into a serious dialogue about 
a mutual readjustment in relations 


Pride has acted as a powerful 
factor inhibiting the opening of the 
dialogue In its public pronounce- 
ments, the US Admınıstratıon has 
tended to strike a self-righteous 
posture to cover its past hostile 
actions, placing the blame on India 
for the course of events ın 1971 and 
the acrimony accompanying them, 
on the other hand, the Indian gov- 
ernment has acted as the party 
genuinely wronged 


M eanwhile, a series of events and 
other political preoccupations 
durmg 1972 tended to postpone any 
serious dialogue “The upgrading ol 


India's diplomatic relations with 
North Viet Nam was not well 
received by the United States The 


publication of the Anderson Papers 
dealt another blow to Indo-US 
relations, the Papers revealed to 
the Indians the depth of hostility 
and bias that American decision- 
makers had  entertamed — against 
them, as well as the extent to which 
the American administration. had 
sought to mislead India as well as 
the American public 


Subsequently, the American ad- 
mimstration became preoccupied 
with the China visit, the intenstfica- 
tion of the Viet Nam war and the 
Moscow trip The Peking commu- 
nique itself was viewed with 
suspicion in India and the 
references therein. to India were 
considered unwarranted The mming 
“of the North Vietnamese harbours 


and the renewed saturation bomb- 
ing of North Viet Nam called forth 
a strong statement of condemnation 
from Foreign Minister Swaran 
Singh, which, ın turn, reportedly 
angered President Nixon John 
Connally’s — conversations with 
Indian leaders at mid-year failed to 
start off the serious dialogue After 
that the American scene was domi- 
nated by the presidential elections, 
precluding any new initiatives. 


A {though the December war, its 
prelude and its aftermath marked 
the lowest point in Indo-U.S rela- 
tions, there have always been ups 
and downs 1n these relations, by and 
large, they have been characterized 
by serious tension and general sus- 
peon At first impression, it 
would seem that the changing 
phases have to do with personalities 
on both sides In this perspective, 
the 1971 crisis neatly falls 1n place 
Hostihty toward India and Indian 
leaders on the part of both Nixon 
and Kıssınger personally has been 
fairly wide knowledge despite the 
references to the alleged ‘love affair’ 
with India On the other hand, 
Nixon’s respect and warmth for 
Pakistani leadership has been manı- 
fest over some two decades Yet to 
see recent American actions as 
emanating from this pattern of per- 
sonal hostility and friendship would 
be to misunderstand the more 
fundamental roots of Indo-US 
relations 


Personal hostility has no doubt 
had some influence but more per- 
haps in the style and the nuances 
with which policy has been execut- 
ed rather than the determination of 
the policy itself President Nixon 
rosé to political power on the basis 
of the most rabid opposition to 
communist ideology and leadership 
Yet this has not prevented him in 
the year 1972 from undertaking 
political pilgrimages to the two chief 
centres of communist power. drink- 
ing toasts to the health of their 
leaders, and establishing a working 
relationship with each centre for the 
management of the world Behind 
the various policy actions of the 
United States lies a larger global 
strategy, a rather grand design, a 
more coherent conceptual frame- 
work This is true of American 
foreign policy not only under Nixon, 


because he has an eminent academic 
scholar for an adviser, but equally 
for the entire postwar period 


The American grand design or, 
over the postwar period, the succes- 
sion of grand designs have had as 
their central focus the structure of 
super power relationships —Invari- 
ably, the basic American strategy 
has been determined in the light of 
the fundamental orientation to 
super power relationships Worked 
out in the context of super power 
relationships, the grand strategy has 
then been globally applied, other 
considerations berg basically ıncı- 
dental, and other countries largely 
expendable, ın the pursuit of this 
grand strategy revolving around the 
central powers In other words, 
American foreign policy toward a 
given country has derived its logic 
not ın reference to that country as 
such, but in reference to one or 
more super powers ‘There is a re- 
markable consistency and continuity 
in American foreign policy across 
the entire globe, the explanation for 
which hes in the overarching and 
overriding American focus on super 
power relationships. 


A S a corollary of this argument. 
ıt 18 a basic thesis of this paper 
that American foreign policy to- 
ward India has to be understood in 
the light of the universal applı- 
cation of a grand strategy rooted 
in the structure of super power 
relationships American foreign 
policy toward India 1s merely the 
application of an American global 
strategy, which has nothing to do 
with India specifically except in 
so far as India is seen as an avail- 
able instrument or an unnecessary 
obstacle 1n the execution of that 
strategy 


The universal application of 
American global strategy 1n rela- 
tion to India is unrelieved by the 
presence of any particular factors 
that may have significance for the 
American elite “There is no long. 
standing tradition of a special rela 
tionship as in the case of England 
Nor are there any influential 
groups in the domestic politics of 
the United States, as in relation to 
Israel, that would make for any 
modification in respect of India 
American foreign policy toward 
India 1s consequently exclusively 
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governed by its universal grand 
design, no particular factors 1n- 
herent ın India other than India’s 
own attitude toward the structure 
of super power relationships seem 
so far to have had any bearing on 
American foreign policy It would 
be fruitful to inyestgate if any 
specific bilateral concerns have had 
some real bearıng on American 
foreign policy, but in the present 
state of knowledge the stated 
thesis should stand. 


That both India and the United 
States have been political demo- 
cracies over the postwar period has 
been largely irrelevant to Ame- 
rican decision-makers American 
foreign policy has often been 
couched in terms of West versus 
East, Democracy versus Totalı- 
tarianism, Freedom versus 
Tyranny, Free Enterprise versus 
Communism However, ıt 18 a 
second thesis of this paper that 
American foreign policy has been 
rooted ın realpolitik, designed 
basically to serve its own national 
interests—its own national security 
and power position, ifs Own eco 
nomıc welfare and the preservation 
of its own basic socio-political 
patterns American responsibility 
extends to the preservation of its 
own socio-political patterns, not to 
their transfer or maintenance in 
other lands. 


A. merican foreign policy in the 
postwar period has been ready to 
embrace, from the very beginning, 
all manners of political regimes— 
reactionary or progressive, fascist or 
communist, capitalist or socialist, 
democratic or tyrannical—as long as 
this would subserve its own national 
interests Ideology has been made 
abundant use of ın the pursuit of 
its grand design, but more as 
rationalization for the pursuit of 
power and importantly for support 
mobilization both at home and 
abroad The*same realpolitik basis 
of American foreign policy also ex- 
plains why its basic framework 1s 
derived from the structure of super 
power relationships because only 
from such relationships can there 
issue any real threat to tbe national 
security and power position of the 
United. States. 


American foreign policy has been 
for the advancement of America's 


national interests and, because of its 
power position in the world, it 
affects every country ın the world 
In its implementation, the United 
States has been quite adamant with 
its allies, ruthless with its foes, and 
both scornful and stern toward neu- 
trals India has been the recipient 
of the fury of this global strategy as 
applied mn tbe specific geographic 
location of the subcontinent of 
South Asia 


> 
H owever, ın its application to 
India, American foreign policy has 
often encountered a stubborn resist- 
ance—rooted ın the country’s self- 
perception as a potential mayor 
power mn its own right, by virtue of 
its own size and distinct civilization 
—fueled by its recent experience of 
western colonial rule, but moderated 
from time to time by its realization 
of present capabilities. India 1s no 
insignificant country, even m its 
reduced form at partition 1t was the 
domunant—indeed, hegemonic— 
power in South Asia, that status 
beng reduced by direct American 
intervention from 1954 onwards 
through building up Pakistan mılı- 
tarıly It has over half a billion 
population, more than all the Ame- 
ricas combined A large population 
may be an economic handicap but 
ıt does not reduce status aspirations 
[ndia 1s also the seat of a historic 
civilization, whose status aspirations 
are all the more deeply felt because 
of the shame of long alien rule 


All this applies not just to India 
but also to China as well as other 
third world countries In the effort 
to redress the humiliaton of the 
past at the hands of the western 
world, these countries have attempt- 
ed energetically to build up eco- 
nomic and military capabilities Of 
course, in doing so they have 
created local ımbalances and thus 
local conflicts as well But none of 
this has diminished the aspiration 
on the part of large countries, such 
as India and China, to be a SUB- 
JECT 1n the international system, 
rather than an OBJECT of the deci- 
sions of others as 1n the past century 
and more—that 1s, to be a full partı- 
cipant 1n the major decisions among 
the powers that affect the world, to 
have a role m 1nternational politics, 


“ 


to be a part of the power structure 


of the international system 


The subject role is sought not 
merely for status or prestige pur- 
poses, though the latter have uses 
both for domestic politics and for 
the personal identity of national 
elites More crucially, the subject 
role 1s sought because to remain in 
an object role 1s to leave to others 
the life-and-death decisions concern- 
ing national security, welfare and 
destiny To acquire and maintain a 
subject role 1s thus a necessity for 
national survival not only in the 
present but also ın the future ın so 
tar as the present subjects determine 
the evolution of the international 
system 


I: to become a subject of inter- 
national politics has beén a funda- 
mental, though often explicitly 
unacknowledged, aspiration of India 
as well as some other large third 
world countries, equally 1t has been 
the determined operative pohcy of 
the United States since the end of 
World War II to see that no new 
centres of power other than the 
United States should arise, and that 
the United States remain the sole 
subject of international politics 
while all others continue or be 
rendered as objects ‘This policy has 
been most reluctantly modified only 
to accommodate those powers that, 
despite American opposition, have 
overcome such opposition by de- 
monstratıng, primarily by the ac- 
quisition of appropriate military 
capabilities, that ther claims to 
being subjects ın international poli- 
tics cannot be denied any more since 
they now possess the capacity to 
injure the interests of the United 
States, 1f not directly, at least in 
regions proximate to them. 


The resistance on the part of the 
United States to acknowledge and 
accommodate new powers as sub- 
yects does not necessarily flow from 
some wickedness on the part of its 
leaders nor from the nature of its 
economy—though the latter mıght 
constitute a reinforcing factor 
— but from the very structure of the 
international system, whose central 
characteristic 1s the pursuit of power 
for the protection of national inter- 
ests “To accommodate others as 
subjects is to diminish one's own 
power, and to that extent lose 


some control over one's own 
national] security and welfare Any 
other country 1n America's position 
might not have acted that much dif- 
ferently Indeed, once having over- 
come American opposition, the new 
subjects have adopted essentially the 
same behaviour pattern ın respect of 
other potential subjects. 


Indo-US relations need therefore 
to be examined ın the context of the 
dynamic interaction of the persistent 
Indian aspiration to be a subject of 
international politics, but Jacking in 
capabilities thereof, and the United 
States aim to render other countries 
as objects in the pursuit of its 
national interests which, given its 
immense power, are global in scope. 
It 1s 1n this dynamic interaction that 
the explanation lies for the state of 
Indo-US relations at any partı- 
cular period rather than the personal 
animosity toward India on the part 
of specific American leaders or the 
personality characteristics of this or 
that ambassador 


Periodization 1s always a hazar- 
dous undertaking in international 
politics, but one can broadly deli- 
neate four periods in American 
foreign policy in the context of its 
orientation to super power relation- 
ships in the postwar period. These 
very four periods, differentiated in 
reference to super power relation- 
ships, will be seen to lend logic and 
structure to American foreign policy 
actions toward India as well. 


Ti. first period runs for about a 
decade from 1945 to 1955, ın which 
the United States was the dominant 
super power, having for the first half 
of this period a monopoly of nuclear 
weapons and m the second half an 
overwhelming superiority The basic 
American strategy over this period 
was that of containment though the 
label came to be applied later in 
(947 Orthodox American scholar- 
ship has viewed containment as a 
reactive policy against Soviet ex- 
pansionism More recently, 
revisionist scholars (Fleming, 
Horowitz, Kolko, Williams) have 
urefutably documented how Ame- 
ucan policy was in reality aimed at 
an activist conversion of the tremen- 
dously superior economic and 
nuclear power position of the 
United States m the world into one 


of unchallengeable global hegemony 
—that 1s, the Unıted States as the 
sole subject 1n the new international 
system with all other countries as 
objects Containment has indeed 
been a policy adopted against the 
weak but potentially rival powers, 
not against the powerful nations 
that prossess destructive nuclear 
capabilities With the existentially 
powerful, the United States has 
engaged ın competition and as well 
sougnt cooperation, collaboration 
ana even coalition, but not contain- 
ment 


World War II resulted in awe- 
some physical devastation and un- 
precedented loss of human life in 
the Soviet Union Its end con- 
wonted the Soviet Union with the 
stupendous task of recovery and 
reconstruction By contrast, the 
United States precisely as a result 
of the war became the predominant 
economic power ın the world, whose 
teiritories had remained absolutely 
untouched physically by the war, 
and most importantly emerged as 
the one and only possessor of 
nuclear weapons 


1 n this situation, the United 
States attempted to dictate terms to 
the Soviet Union about the new 
mternational order, to have the 
Soviet Union accede to an Open 
Door policy in its 1mmediate secu- 
rity area of eastern Europe, to 
penetrate the Soviet Union economi- 
cally, and to foster an international 
atomic energy policy which would 
leave the effective monopoly of 
nuclear weapons in American 
hands In other words, rather than 
the continuation of the wartime 
coalition into the postwar period, 
the United States worked to become 
and remain the sole subject of inter- 
national politics with a monopoly of 
nuclear power 


Given its own sense of mission, 
international ambition and historical 
memories, the Soviet Union refused 
to accept the dictated terms and 
took measures to consolidate its 
immediate security area against 
American penetration Having 
faled to have the Soviet Union 
acknowledge the United States as 
the world hegemonc power, the 
Americans adopted the policy of 
containment But the containment 
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policy was more than the mere 
globalızatıon of the Monroe Doc- 
tine, it was not just a declaration 
of the entire world as America's 
sphere of influence where Russian 
interference would be unacceptable. 
Rather ıt was a policy whuch had as 
its aims the collapse of the Soviet 
system or at least making it ‘mellow’ 
(read  'correspdhd to American 
aims) As China came under a 
communist regune in 1949, the 
policy of containment was extended 
to Asia as well 


I n the first half of the postwar 
decade, India was much too involv- 
ed in domestic tasks to pay much 
attention to world affairs It was 
suspicious of the United States as 
it was at the same time favourahly 
inclined toward it It was suspr 
cious, because ıt correctly perceived 
the United States even at this early 
stage as the successor to the British 
imperial policy of divide and rule 
in South Asia, only Pakistan had 
replaced the Muslim League. It was 
favourably inclined, however, as it 
was uncertam abroad about the 
intentions of both the Soviet Union 
and China, while at home it was 
faced with communist insurrection. 


Nonetheless, the outlines of a 
foreign policy envisaging an inde- 
pendent role for India distinct from 
the two blocs was already obvious 
As the second half of the postwar 
decade began with the Korean war, 
India began to play this role with 
finesse and frequency. Admuttedly, 
India held a dominant position in 
South Asia However, its weak 
capabilities were a decided limi- 
tation in playing a major role in the 
world India attempted to over- 
come this limitation by a political 
mobilization of other Astan and 
African nations and by assumung 
ior itself for some time the leader- 
ship of the bloc of nonalıgned 
nations In the process, it came to 
be viewed by American decision- 
makers not only as a contmuous 
irritant but also an inveterate 
claimant to a subject role in inter- 
national politics. 


This ran counter to the prevailing 
American assumption of a single 
centre of power exercising hege- 
mony over the world India's 
policy was objectionable not only 


because ıt placed an obstacle 1n the 
way of American policy toward the 
Soviet Union, but fundamentally be- 
cause it attempted 1n this period to 
create an additional subject role— 
albeit based not on military capa- 
bilities but on a political mobiliza- 
tion of national elites in Asia and 
Africa Neutralism was declared 
immoral not because it prevented 
allying with virtue, but because ıt 
acted to contract the American 
sphere of influence 


T he American decision to arm 
Pakistan has to be seen ın the light 
of this perspective, ıt served the 
double purpose of eliminating 
India's claim to a subject role as the 
spokesman of the third world and 
removing it as an obstacle to Ame- 
rican policy toward the Soviet 
Union and China 


Some American scholars have 
tended to dispute the- contention 
that the United States was applying 
a policy of containment as much to 
India as to the Soviet Union and 
China, they have maıntaıned that 
military aid to Pakistan was merely 
part of a global policy addressed to 
the Soviet Union, without any 
reference to India However, the 
then Vice-President, Nixon, knew 
better when he urged military aid to 
Pakistan “as a counterforce to the 
confirmed neutralism of Jawaharlal 
Nehru's India’, as his biographer 
Observed, Nixon was ‘convinced 
that India’s neutralism was an out- 
growth of the Prime Miunister’s 
belief that India could be a domı- 
nant force only if the rest of the 
non-Communist Asia were weak 
and unarmed’ ‘Thus, the rise of 
another centre of power ın Asia, 
not .under American control, was 
checked by neutralizing its power 
through arming Pakistan with 
abundant sophisticated weaponry 


Even if the creation of military 
parity between India and Pakistan 
by the United States be conceded 
to have been a consequence to 
begin with of the global policy of 
containment against the Soviet 
Union and China, it soon became 
a self-sufficient goal of the United 
States, unaffected by any changed 
relationships with the Soviet 
Onion and China subsequently 
Military parity between India and 
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Pakistan became the first pillar of 
American foreign policy m South 
Asia It acquired an almost sac- 
red quality, one that was accepted 
in all branches of the government 
and unaffected by changes mn 
administration 


The aspiration to play a subject 
role was clearly ambitious and un- 
realistic on the part of India, but the 
United States would thereafter see 
to ıt that, 1f ıt could help ıt, India 
would not be allowed to play such 
a role—not so much because it 
found India inherently unlikeable, 
but because the acceptance of 
any additional nation to a sub- 


ject role meant a diminution 
of its own power and influ- 
ence "This policy was some- 


times carried to a petty level as 
when the United States prevented 
India from being invited as a full 
participant to the Geneva confer- 
ence on Indo-China. 


Havıng once neutralızed India 
mılıtarıly from its dominant posi- 
tion in South Asia by building up 
Pakistan with massive military aid, 
the United States could then act as 
if South Asia was of peripheral 
strategic ımportance But this 
peripheral nature, of the region was 
not inherent in the region but the 
result precisely of American action 
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Tre second period in American 
foreign policy covers broadly the 
years from 1955 to 1962 In this 
period, the Soviet Union not only 
pushed forward toward the acqui- 
sition of a substantial nuclear 
arsenal, but also demonstrated its 
superior advances 1n space rocketry 
In so doing, the Soviet Union was 
effective 1n neutralizing the threat 
of a massive nuclear attack by the 
United States because of its own 
ability to inflict unacceptable 
damage in return Beyond this the 
Soviet Union showed that, rather 
than suffermg a collapse as the 
containment doctrine had envision- 
ed, it possessed great powers of 
recovery and rejuvenation to chal- 
Jenge the American globalization of 
the Monroe Doctrine 


The Soviet Union now jumped 
over the line of contamment and 
established close and friendly rela- 
tions with important third world 
countries such as India and Egypt 


The Soviets posed an economic ana 
political challenge rather than a 
directly military one—economic, in 
that the Soviet Union committed 
itself to providing foreign aid for 
those national goals which were 
highly salient to third world elites, 
political, in that it applauded, for 
whatever reasons, the quest of the 
new nations for an independent role 
in international politics This posed 
no physical threat to American 
security as such but raised the pos- 
sibility of several large landmasses 
on the rımlands of Eurasia moving 
into the Russian sphere of influence 
This was the age when the United 
States saw the competition between 
the two power blocs from the panic- 
ky perspective of a zero-sum game 


A s a consequence, 1t now placed 
a major emphasis on the economic 
instrument in winning over third 
world countries as it at the same 
time acknowledged the virtues of 
nationalism and independence 
among them, neutralısm was no 
longer considered immoral While 
the policy of military containment 
of the Soviet Union and China 
continued, the United States was 
now engaged ın competition with 
the Soviet Union for influence in the 
Third World and this influence was 
sought to be purchased through 
economic aid İt 1s in this changed 
context of super power relationships 
that the second pillar of American 
policy towards India emerged to 
prevent, through a large-scale pro- 
gramme of economic aid, the Soviet 
Union from achieving a dominant 
position of influence in India 


‘Economic aid became an ım- 
portant element in American foreign 
policy toward India ın the later half 
of the 1950s and in the 1960s Even 
though on a per capita basis India 
has been at the bottom of the list 
of foreign aid recipients, in the 
aggregate the country became 
largest recipient of American 
among the new nations This aid 
has been extremely important to 
India ın providing resources for 
general economic development 
However, one feature of American 
aid policy 1s highly significant In 
extending aid to India, the United 
States has seen to ıt that another 
centre of power 1s not created ın the 
world with a cla to a subject role, 


nor an autonomous economic Sys- 
tem developed, rather, assistance 
has been directed toward expanding 
a consumer-oriented market, inte- 
grated with the economic system of 
the western world Significantly, 
on a per capita basis India was 
provided only half the economic 
aid given to Pakistan 


imi ın respect of South 
Asia, the American aid. programme 
was oriented more toward susten- 
ance than the rapid development of 
a new independent centre of eco- 
nomic power as ıt was intended at 
the same time to bring about some 
sort of economic parity between 
India and Pakistan Half of the 
American aid to India consisted of 
surplus agricultural commodities, 
m its origin, the commodities aid 
programme was designed to relieve 
America’s own problem of accu- 
mulating surpluses Of the remain- 
ing half, relatively little was given 
for industrial investment, and the 
Americans absolutely refused to 
have anything to do with building 
heavy industry, which Indians 
recognized as essential to their eco- 
nomic independence, military secu- 
rıty and political sovereignty Once, 
early ın the 1950s, Indian officials 
had been laughed out of the State 
Department when seeking help to 
build up the steel industry 1n India, 
later, m the early 1960s, they 
voluntarily withdrew their request 
for American assistance for the 
Bokaro steel project, when oppo- 
sition ın the United States Congress 
proved stubborn 


When it was not in the form of 
agricultural surpluses, American aid 
went largely to the economic over- 
head sectors Here, like other ard- 
givers, the United States used 
foreign aid as part of a gigan- 
tic export-promotion programme 
Furthermore, since the term aid is 
basically a euphemism, the country 
was tied to debt repayments for 
decades For their part, as a group 
of reformist rather than radical 
leaders, the Indian elites tended to 
meur future costs for the country 
through dependence on economic 
aid rather than undertake more 
energetic reconstruction at home 


As economic relations between 
India and the United States became 
deeper, political relations also grew 


closer They cooperated on the 
Suez crisis More significantly, 
India’s foreign policy became more 
restrained, India’s greater concen- 
tration on its economic problemə 
made for lesser activity in world 
politics, its growing economic de- 
pendence on the United States 
removed much of the anti-American 
sting from its foreign policy India 
now found American foreign policy 
to be more flexible than it had pre- 
sumed from the pronouncements of 
Dulles on brinkmanship Eisen- 
hower visited India and was given 
a most enthusiastic reception Indo- 
US relations also advanced because 
of the deterioration 1n India's rela- 
tionship with China They seemed 
to become closer with the assump- 
tion of the presidency by Kennedy, 
but were soon marred by the 
American reaction to India’s 
military action in Goa 


This American reaction has to be 
understood not in light of any 
particular American revulsion to 
the resort to force or violence 
The United States has resorted to 
international violence often enough 
—4n its westward expansion, against 
Spain, Mexico and other Latin 
American countries, and in the 
postwar period it has readily taken 
recourse to force and violence in 
Guatemala, the Bay of Pigs, Leba- 
non, the Dommıcan Republic, and 
Viet Nam What the United States 
has found intolerable, m its role as 
the global policeman, is the use oí 
force against its will and without its 
permission, implicit or explicit 


T here was soon a recovery in 
Indo-US relations and in 1962 
they reached a new peak with 
the Sino-Indian border war and the 
American readiness to ship small 
arms However, the Indians soon 
discovered that, while the Ame- 
ricans were ready to assure India 
with air support against any large- 
scale 1nvasion by China, they were 
ready neither to supply it with 
modern supersonic jet fighters, which 
they made available to Pakistan, 
nor—more  importantly—to help 
India set up its own defence indus- 
try to produce such sophisticated 
weaponry itself 


The basis for this posture lay not 
only m the American desire not to 


upset the mulitary patty between 
India and Pakistan, which the 
United States had so energetically 
brought about, but also in the chief 
underlymg thrust of postwar 
American foreign policy of which 
the parity principle was but a corol- 
lary the prevention of the emer- 
gence of independent centres of 
power in the world with claim to 
subject roles The United States 
was consequently prepared to be 
India’s military protector, with the 
necessary complementary accept- 
ance by India of being an American 
chent and protectorate, but was 
not ready to help India establish 
the wherewithal to become an inde- 
pendent centre of power Disap- 
pointed, the Indians would turn 10 
the Soviet Union for such help 


At the same time, the American 
readiness to assure İndia of air pro- 
tection revealed a third pillar of 
American foreign policy which had 
perhaps been implicit all along 
while maintaiming military parity 
between India and Pakistan, the 
United States would not counten- 
ance an Indian collapse—mılıtary, 
economic or political—which would 
serve to create a power vacuum In 
the region, exploitable by its anta- 
gonsts ‘Thus, American economic 
aid, which had started out as an 
aspect of the competition with the 
Soviet Union, gradually came to 
be seen as necessary to sustain 
India India was given some mili- 
tary aid even over the objections of 
Pakistan to strengthen ıt mulitarily 
against China Also, the United 
States lost much of its earlier 
enthusiasm for the Pakıstanı case 
on Kashmir Overall, in its policy 
of containment toward the Soviet 
Union and China, Indian stability 
itself had become an important goal 
of American policy 


T he thırd period covers the years 
from 1963 and 1968 Although the 
Cuban missile crisis demonstrated 
that the United States was still the 
domunant super power, especially in 
its own backyard, ıt also showed 
that the Soviet Union finally had 
achieved nuclear parity with the 
United States The Cuban crisis 
truly marked the end of the Cold 
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War ın that 1t finally persuaded the 
United States that contamment of 
the Soviet Union was no longer à 
feasible policy With both super 
powers equipped with the same 
awesome nuclear power, with both 
having world-wide mterests, and 
with both confronting each other— 
either directly or through proxies— 
in many areas of -the world, ıt came 
to be realized that, at the minimum, 
avoidance of nuclear disaster 
required a modicum of cooperation 
with the Soviet Union For the first 
time, the Soviet Umion was fully 
admitted to a subject role ın inter- 
national politics Closer communi- 
cations were established between 
the two super powers, symbolized 
by the hot lme Competition bet- 
ween the two super powers for 
influence was to continue but basi- 
cally within the context of colla- 
boiation on the key life-and-death 
questions 


At the same time, the two 
super powers sought to maintain 
their unique position and now 
worked together to prevent the 
elevation of any other nations 10 
subject roles in international polı- 
tcs This policy orientation found 
is manifestation in the Test Ban 
Treaty, the Nuclear Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty, and tacit cooperation in 
the joımt contamment of China 
Alongside of this, the two super 
powers manoeuvered for greater 
influence in accordance with then 
capabilities and physical distance 


T te joint aim of the two super 
powers in the containment of China 
resulted ın a common interest in 
support, political and economic, for 
India This seemed necessary as at 
the tune, faced with several domes- 
tic crises, India gave the appear- 
ance of a helpless giant and the sick 
man of Asia The country seemed 
to have become so abjectly the 
object of the designs of the two 
super powers ın South Asia In this 
period, the United States seemed to 
the Indians to adopt an imperious, 
overbearing attitude toward their 
country and an _ interventionist 
approach ın their affairs, the Indians 
saw the spectre of neo-colonıalısm 
ın American policies 


Nonetheless, to their relief, the 
United States took a rather neutral 
stance in the India-Pakistan war of 


1965 despite its formal alliance 
with Pakistan This was no matter 
of sentiment or special generosity 
to India With the containment of 
China as its first priority in Asia, 
the United States was not ready to 
countenance weakening the Indian 
polity any further. On the other 
hand, Pakistan’s close relationships 
with China were a source of some 
annoyance to the United States At 
the same time, there was less con- 
cern over Pakistan’s future, 1t was 
an example of stability ın Asia and 
was held forth as a model of deve- 
lopment for the underdeveloped 
countries In retrospect, it would 
seem that the resilience and basic 
strength of the Indian political 
system were underrated, its poli- 
tical cacophony was mistaken for 
political chaos 


F or almost two decades after 
World War II the international 
system could with a fair degree of 
accuracy be characterized as a 
unıfocal system, with the United 
States as the super power, with its 
power “and influence stretching 
across the entire globe, whereas the 
Soviet Union, despite the posses- 
son of nuclear weapons, ‘Was 
basically a regional power Even 
today the United States remains the 
most powerful nation in the world, 
with unmatched economic and 
military power 


Despite this, the relative power 
position of the United States has 
been consistently on the declme 
since the end of World War II, the 
extent of this cumulative retreat of 
the United States in the world was 
most dramatically illustrated during 
1972 ın the sojourn of President 
Nixon to Peking and Moscow An 
earlier but fainter index of this re- 
treat was apparent in the aftermath 
of the India-Pakistan war of 1965 
With the rapid commitment of its 
resources and energies to Viet 
Nam, the United States seemed 
tentatively to concede to the Soviet 
Union the responsibility for the 
settlement between the two major 
countries of South Asia Earlier 
the two super powers had cooperat- 
ed in the United Nations to bring 
the 1965 war to an end 


The demands on American re- 
sources for the Viet Nam war, the 


resulting internal political turmoil, 
the 1ncreasng salience of the 
racial issue, the cumulative urban 
deterioration, and the increasing 
crime rate—all these began to 
seriously impair the United States’ 
ability to exercise effectively its 
power and influence all across the 
globe. The United States now 
moved toward bringing its com- 
mitments into balance with 
resources and capabilities Eco- 
nomic aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries met with greater opposition in 
Congress and outside Aid wear- 
ness set ın as regards India. It 
was obvious that the United States 
had lost the stamina and the 
resolve to engage ın competition 
with the Russians in the economic 
field in India The foundations 
of the second pilar of American 
foreign policy toward India were 
in the process of erosion 


Near the end of the period, the 
United States seemed reconciled to 
a reduced role in the subcontinent, 
but this was not equivalent to 
withdrawal The United States 
intended to prevent the Soviet 
Union or China from emerging as 
the domunant outside power in 
either India or Pakistan As 
would befit the status of the chief 
super power, the United States 
would maintain a strong presence 
to balance off Russa in India, and 
also China and Russia in Pakistan 


T o Russia, however, the region 
was of far greater strategic 1m- 
portance, given both its proximity 
to Russia and its location at the 
southerm belly of China Russia's 
conflict with China was more 
primordial im nature then one 
merely over sharıng the political 
management of the world India 
was of far more crucial importance 
to the Soviet Union than it could 
ever be to the United States, cor- 
respondingly, given the nature of 
the Russian interest, India could 
count on the Soviet Union with 
greater reliance than on the United 
States Despite the common com- 
mitment to political democracy, 
India’s political relationship with 
the United States could thus not 
match its intimacy with the Soviet 
Union 


The fourth period begins with 
the Nixon admınıstratıon in 1969 


^ 


though some of its features were 
already apparent near the end of 
the Johnson admınıstratıon Sen- 
sing itself as a super power whose 
international role was on the 
decline while the Soviet Union 
seemed to be expanding tts world 
role, the United States under 
President Nixon cast about for a 
new strategy to place the inter- 
national order on a new footing 
which, while acknowledging the 
limitations of American power mn 
the contemporary strategic environ- 
ment, would still preserve for it the 
role of being the chief subject in 
international politics To balance 
off Russia, the United States there- 
fore sought to accommodate China 
as a third subject ın international 
politics Having already become a 
nuclear power, China could no 
longer be ignored or isolated 


T his new orientation toward 
China demonstrates once again that 
containment has been a policy 
adopted only toward the weak but 
potentially powerful, once a nation 
has asserted itself ın terms of capa- 
bilities the United States has been 
ready to accommodate it m a sub- 
ject role (During the course of a 
television special, Nixon explicitly 
stated that China’s growing nuclear 
capabilities were a major factor in 
the United States attempting to seek 
an accommodation with it) 


In the pentagonal formula to 
which President Nixon gave ex- 
pression ın 1971 for the future 
structure of international politics 
he included, in addition to the three 
nuclear super powers, both Japan 
and Western Europe Since 
Western Europe 1s still not united 
politically, and Japan is so heavily 
dependent mulitarily and tradewise 
on the United States, the real sub- 
jects of international politics, in 
Nixon’s vision, have been only the 
United States, the Soviet Union 
and China As relations between 
the Soviet Union and China have 
been at a low state, ıt 1s the United 
States which emerges as the key 
power in this triangle 


In strategic terms, this new role 
of the United States was to be 
backed up ın Asia by increased 
naval and air power The pro- 


claimed reduction of commutments 
ın Asia is only one part of the 
Nixon doctrine, the other 1s the sub- 
stitution for the physical inter- 
vention of American armies by an 
exclusive reliance on increased 
naval and air power The entry of 
the Seventh Fleet task force into 
the Bay of Bengal in 1971 was a 
forevvarnıng to the Indians of this 
future reliance on air and naval 
power on the part of the United 
States to have its influence felt 
around the rımlands of Asia, 
especially im the Indian Ocean 
area 


The decision to move forward 
toward a rapprochement with 
China as a counter against Russia, 
and to facilitate its entry as a sub- 
ject ın international (o politics, 
eliminated the rationale for United 
States support to India as part of 
the policy of containment against 
Chia “On the contrary, ithe 
United States would soon acknow- 
ledge China ın a subject role as 
having legitimate interests in the 
subcontinent, primarily the con- 
tainment of India through support 
of Pakistan, ‘we will do nothing 
to harm legitimate Soviet and 
Chinese interests in the area,’ said 
Nixon’s 1971 foreign policy report 
to Congress Nor, m the Ame- 
rican pursuit of a more fruitful 
relationship with China, was the 
prevention of a possible economic 
or political collapse of India—the 
third pillar of American foreign 
policy—any longer of central con- 
cern to the United States 


Quite the contrary, in view of 
the growing intimacy between India 
and the Soviet Union—a consequ- 
ence of the gradual weakening of 
the second pillar and the American 
overtures to China—such a prospect 
was not entirely unwelcome since 
the weakening of India would only 
create problems for the Soviet 
Union At any rate, a satisfactory 
working relationship with a strong 
China as a counter to the Soviet 
Union was the key requirement, 
overriding any concern for India 


M eanwhile, India as an emer- 
gent centre ot power backed up by 
the Soviet Union was to be bal- 
anced off by continuing support of 
Pakistan by both the United States 


and China, with the United States 
holding additional leverage 
through its projected greater 
naval presence ın the Indian Ocean 
Russian mfluence in India was now 
to be countered not so much 
through internal competition with 
it ın India in life with the second 
pilar of American foreign policy 
but by an even heavier reliance on 
the first pillar—that 1s, the use of 
an external counterforce against 
India in the form of Pakistan, this 
time supported not only by the 
United States but also, m a tacit 
agreement, by China 


Nixon’s 1971 foreign policy 
report stated “We will try to 
keep our activities in the area jn 
balance with those of the other 
major powers concerned The 
policy of the Soviet Union appears 
to be aimed at creating a compatı- 
ble area of stability on its southein 
borders, and at countermg Chinese 
Communist influence The Peoples 
Republic of Chima, for its part, 
has made a major effort to build a 
strong relationship with Pakistan 
We will do nothing to harm legiti- 
mate Soviet and Chinese interests 
ın the aren We are equally clear, 
however, that no outside’ power has 
a claim to a predomunant influence, 
and that each can serve its own 
interests and the interests of South 
Asia by conducting its activities in 
the region accordingly ” 


The underlymg implication 1s 
obvious—the only place the Unıt- 
ed States had for India in 1ts grand 
design for the new international 
order was simply as an object—and 
an object of all the great powers at 
that “The prospect of such a 
continued role as an object of the 
super powers was, of course, unac- 
ceptable to India, but the concern 
of the United States has been the 
advancement of its own national 
interests, not those of India’s 


I, ısın the light of this overall 
framework for the future world 
order that American actions have 
to be understood during the 
Bangladesh crisis, which was 
simply another occasion for the 
implementation of the framework 
American policy during the crisis— 
ın its refusal to condemn the geno- 
cide in East Bengal, ın its continued 
mulitary supplies to Pakistan, in 


its sustained political support to the 
Pakistani mılıtary regime, in its 
attempted cover-up of the scale 
of havoc inflicted on East Bengal, 
ın tts unconcern for the damage 
then being done to the fabric of 
Indian society, economy and poli- 
ty under the impact of ten million 
refugees, and in the patent disin- 
genuousness ın the public presen- 
tation of ıts policy toward India— 
was received with universal moral 
disgust 1n India and many parts of 
the world, including the United 
States 


This 1s justified, but the same 
American policy must equally 
evoke awe at the consistency and 
constancy with which the Nixon 
administration stuck to its grand 
design, rather than being moved by 
temporary circumstance The pur- 
pose of the grand design was to 
conserve American long-term 
interests, and the admunistration's 
persistence with it must rank with 
the Soviet action in Czechoslovakia 
m 1968, and China’s determination 
to become a super power regardless 
of the split with the Soviet Union. 
All these have a lesson for the 
underdeveloped countries that 
national mterests have to be pur- 
sued determmediy, untrammeled 


by sentiment and momentary 
eyents 


W bere the Nixon administration 
must be faulted is ın its exag- 
gerated view of Pakistan, and in 
İts underestimation of Indian, 
military capabilities, and its inabi- 
İrty to discern when its cause was 
a lost one As for the latter point, 
it may be said on behalf of the 
Nixon admınıstratıon that ıt un- 
doubtedly realized its cause as a 
lost one but persisted in its 
‘tilt agamst India' as ıt was playing 
for higher stakes in respect of its 
future relations with China. Its 
first aim was the safeguarding 
of its developing relations with 
China Relations with India were 
now of secondary importance, and 
anyway the United States presumed 
(misunderstanding Indian national 
pride) India would have to come 
to terms with the United States 
subsequently because of its need 
for foreign aid. 


For its part, India gave an 
appropriate answer to the United 


States for according the country 
the place ıt did as an object ın its 
grand design, and in the process 
inflicted a severe military defeat on 
its proxy and a serious diplomatic 
reverse on the Nixon admınıstra- 
tion India’s response was belated 
(would İsrael have wasted that 
long?) but, once initiated, execut- 
ed with determination and brilli- 
ance In the aftermath, it had 
created a new strategic environ- 
ment and stood forth as the hege- 
monic power ın the subcontinent 
American anger at India was well- 
founded, since India had destroyed 
the first pillar of American foreign 
policy toward South Asia so dılı- 
gently. maintained over the pre- 
vious two decades, and also 
rendered dubious some of the more 
recent assumptions about the 
place of South Asia in the Nixon- 
engineered international order 


A ll three pulars of American 
foreign. policy toward India main- 
tained so diligently over the last 
more than two decades have either 
collapsed or become irrelevant So 
have some of the more recent 
assumptions and projections of the 
Nixon administration There is a 
new strategic environment in South 
Asia, but the United States conti- 
nues to work with the old formu- 
lations, most basically the 
Imposition of an object role on 
India. Part of this is necessary to 
avoid giving the appearance of 
of sudden change in the wake of a 
diplomatic reverse But a more 
serious effort at reconstruction of 
American foreign policy toward 
India must commence before long 


At a more general level, a first 
step tovvard the proper development 
of Indo-U S relations must be the 
American realization that the res- 
triction of subject roles to five 
powers in the world (US, USSR, 
China, Japan and Western Europe) 
is highly unrealistic, both politically 
and psychologically The inclusion 
of China, but the exclusion of India 
must soon propel the latter to the 
development of nuclear weapons, 
for India 1s not that far behind China 
to be rendered an object 


Furthermore, the pentagonal 
scheme 1S geographically confined, 


it 18 restricted entirely to the North 
and and completely excludes the 
South More importantly, even 
though based on an assessment of 
power distribution m the world, it 
ıs racist in its configuration All 
black and brown powers are exclud- 
ed, in black-and-white photography, 


the pentagonal apovvers would 
appear only as white Many 
Indians already conceive it as 


India’s destiny to break this mono- 
poly of power by the North and 
essentially the non-coloured At 
the same time, some mean to en- 
courage the development of other 
major power centres in the South 
—Nigeria in Africa, and Brazil in 
Latin America. 


lace it would seem that 
Indian aspirations presently outdist- 
ance capabilities India has not 
pursued the development of its 
economic and military (especially 
nuclear) capabilities with the same 
energy and determination as China 
To some extent, this may be attrt- 
butable to the penetration of the 
subcontinent by external powers and 
the use of Pakistan as a counterforce 
against India But it 1s also attrı- 
butable to weaknesses in India's 
own socio-political structure For a 
country of India's size and ımport- 
ance, a subject role would seem to 
be a legitimate aspiration, however, 
the acquisition. of such a role 1s not 
a favour granted by other powers, 
but an achievement by one's own 
efforts The subject role presupposes 
capabilities, not the other way 
around ‘The cases of the USSR and 
China demonstrate that, when con- 
fronted with power realities, the 
United States too adjusts to them, 
regardless of the rigidity of its past 
positions 


This can happen with India as 
well However, a genuine subject 
role for India on the world scene 
wil depend on the country's 
performance ın the realm of 
capabilities For the present, the 
improvement ın Indo-US relations 
would seem to depend on the re- 
cognition that, whether 1n a subject 
role on the world scene or not, ıt 
1s absolutely intolerable to India to 
have itself, and the region in which 
it 1s the hegemonıc power, to be 
treated as an object by external 


powers, or that such powers take 
ıt upon themselves to be the pro- 
tectors of other local units in the 
region. 


For this reason, questions such 
as ‘What will be the role of the 
great powers ın the subcontinent’s 
future?” and conditions such as “if 
India has an interest ın maintaining 
balanced relationships with all 
major powers, we are prepared to 
respond constructively’ or making 
American goodwil dependent on 
'the posture that South Asia's most 
powerful country now adopts to- 
wards its neighbours on the sub- 
continent? (see Nixon's 1972 foreign 
policy report) are taken as gratui- 
tous, patronizing and derogatory to 
India's status 


What India wants now 1s that the 
subcontinent must be left alone to 
develop its own destiny  Interfer- 
ence by external powers in the 
affairs of the subcontinent is 
anathema to India, it has always 
been, but two decades of foreign 
policy experience has turned it into 
a primordial reflex for national 
survival The demand for a sub- 
continent free of external interfer- 
ence in no way hurts American 
security interests More appropri- 
ately, ıt flows naturally out of the 
present power realities in the 
region Russian influence in South 
Asia must be a legitimate concern 
of the United States but countering 
it requires not neutralizing Indian 
power by propping up other local 
powers—any more than it did in 
the early 1950s—but accepting the 
status of India in the region which 
her own capabilities have assured 
therein 


I n the changed circumstances, the 
United States ın any case 1S more 
likely to 1mperil the security of the 
very nations it seeks to artificially 
prop up agaıst India, for the 
Indians too seem now to have 
learned the lessons of realpolitik, 
not so much from textbooks as 
from experience Beyond that, 
India's security interests ın her own 
region command as much legiti 
macy as those of the United States 
ın the Caribbean 


Given the state of India’s rela- 
tions with China, the physical re- 
moteness of the United States and 


the recent tacit alliance between 
the United States and China, it 1s 
not realistic to expect that India- 
USSR relations should be other 
than close (although little 1s predict- 
able in international politics) 
Furthermore, there 1s a stable, 
balanced quality to the India-USSR 
relationship, over the last two de- 
cades this relationship has consis- 
tently and unilinearly moved toward 
being strengthened and deepened 
There have been none of the sharp 
disturbances characteristic of either 
the India-US or the India-China 
relationship Consequently, the 
Indians are not likely to damage 
their relationship with the USSR for 
the sake of any prospective im- 
provement ın their present relations 
with the USA or Chma 


I, 18 an unrealistic proposition 
therefore to expect India to evolve 
balanced relationships toward all 
the super powers, especially when 
two of these super powers have 
adopted, persistently or intermitt- 
ently, hostile policies toward it 
over the years Equally, ıt would 
be wrong to proceed from this 
evaluation to the assumption that 
somehow India 1s a satellite of the 
USSR, India 1s too big a power to 
be anybody's satellite and, as should 
be obvious, ıt has its own aspıra- 
tions to a subject role India-USSR 
ties are based on a convergence of 
interests—a convergence ın large 
part dictated by the policies and 
actions of the other two super 
powers. 


The really appropriate question 
here concerns the way American 
interests 1n South Asian rimland and 
the Indian Ocean region are likely 
to be affected by a further deepen- 
ing of the India-USSR relation- 
ship, which 1s surely to result from 
a continued American policy of 
isolating and containing India One 
can safely assume they would be 
affected adversely The hope for 
improvement in Indo-US relations 
would then seem to lie in a possible 
American perception that the 1sola- 
tion and containment of India 1s 
less productive for its own interests 
On the other hand, the US may 
well decide that this is a necessary 
price to pay for the larger purpose 
of its developing relationship with 
China. 
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Pakistan 


GIRILAL JAIN 


FOR the first time since partition 
an 1947 ıt ıs possible to look 
forward to- a reasonably realistic 
relationship with Pakistan not only 
because developments in 1971 set- 
tled the key issue of primacy in the 
sub-continent and demonstrated the 
hollowness of the concept of 
Islamic nationalism, but also be- 
cause President Bhutto has shown 
the willingness and ability to make, 
albeit slowly and haltıngly, the 
necessary adjustment 


To avoid musunderstanding, it 
needs to be stated at the very out- 
set that the concept of primacy 
should not be confused with hege- 
mony India has not sought and 
does not seek hegemony in the 
sub-continent It has not denied 
and does not deny sovereign equa- 
lity to Pakistan or any other State, 
however small, ın the region But 
Pakistan’s search for parity was a 
hangover of the pre-partition strug- 
gle between the Indian National 
Congress and the Muslim League 
when the latter claimed both parity 
with the latter and monopoly in 


respect of the community’s repre- 
sentation in the Central Govern- 
ment This inevitably  vitiated 
relations between the two countries, 
specially because the Pakistani 
leadership spared little effort to 
involve external powers ın the 
affairs of the sub-continent 1n order 
to negate the advantages that 
accrued to India by virtue of its 
sıze, industrial development and 
a variety of other factors Islama- 
bad is still likely to do so but it 
wil find it difficult to convince 
itself that ıt can attam parity with 
New Delhi . 


Similarly, it is Pakistan's own 
business if 1t continues to call itself 
an Islamic Republic or.to try to 
shape its polity accordingly So far 
as India 1s concerned, the pertinent 
point is that after the secession of 
Bangladesh and adoption by it of 
the concept of a secular language- 
culture-territory based nationalism 
as its raison d’etre, Pakistan can no 
longer claim to speak on behalf of 
the Muslims of the sub-continent 


In ideological terms, therefore, its 
position on Kashmir has been coş- 
siderably weakened İn other 
words, the objective situation 1s 
more promising than at any time 
in the past Indeed it can be said 
that the chapter that opened with 
partition has finally closed and it 
should now be possible for the two 
countries to reshape their re.ations 
on a practical basis unencumbered 
by memories of the pre-partition 
controversies As it happens, the 
thinking of neither Mrs Gandhi 
nor Bhutto 1s dominated by pre- 
1947 developments 


Bhutto, understandably enough, 
is still not trusted in our country He 
was inno small measure responsible 
for the Indo-Pakistan war in 1965 
and for compelling President Ayub 
Khan to wreck the Tashkent 
accord Above all, his call for a 
thousand years of war in the past 
continues to reverberate ın our ears 
But we should recognise that when 
he came to power in Islamabad in 
the wake of 1ts military debacle and 
the establishment of an indepen- 
dent Bangladesh, he could, like 
President Nasser in 1967, have 
chosen to take the position that he 
would not treat with the victor so 
long as he did not liquidate the 
consequences of his ‘aggression’ 
and that this could have blocked 
the possibility of progress towards 
a settlement for quite some time 


Bangladesh was doubtless an 
immutable fact which Bhutto could 
not have undone whatever course 
of action he had chosen to adopt 
But, he could have demanded an 
unconditional return of all prison- 
ers of war and civilian internees 
and occupied territories on the 
western frontiers, refused to recog- 
nise even by implication the exis- 
tence of a joint Indo-Bangladesh 
command at the time of war in 
December 1971 and Dacca’s right 
to try Pakistani soldiers guilty of 
heinous crimes, and insisted that 
the status quo ante must be fully 
restored in Jammu and Kashmir 


Such a stance on his part would, 
of course, have frozen the post-war 
situation in the sub-continent to 
Pakistan’s disadvantage because 
India was in possession of over 
90,000 prisoners and 5,139 square 
miles of territory in West Punjab 


and Sind and it could have held on 
to both But, two points deserve 
to be noted in this connection 


First, Bhutto could, like Pres: 
dent Nasser in 1967, have sought to 
mobilise his people and consoli- 
date his personal position on the 
basis of a blank refusal to accept 
on Pakistan’s behalf the responsi- 
bility for war and the consequences 
of defeat Such a posture on his 
part would have been consistent 
with his own past record and his 
country’s policy and it need not 
necessarily have weakened his own 
position and power As it is, he has 
not pressed the charge of ‘aggres- 
sion’ against India with vigour and 
he has not refused to face the 
consequences of defeat. 


Secondly, Bhutto could ~ have 
managed to win considerable sup- 
port abroad if he had taken up an 
intransigent position China would 
certainly have backed him to the 
hilt and he would not have found 
it particularly difficult to get a 
majority of UN members on his 
side and persuade the General 
Assembly to adopt a suitable reso- 
lution 


te purpose of pointing out all 
this 1s not to suggest that the pres- 
sure of the so-called world opinion 
would have compelled India to 
yield or that Bhutto could have 
embarrassed Mrs Gandhi but that 
he could have stopped all move- 
ment towards accommodation in 
the sub-continent and thereby pei- 
petuated tension The consequences 
of such a development, it should 
be recognised, would have been 
baneful for India as well Clearly 
it would have vastly increased our 
psychological and military depend- 
ence on the Soviet Union, further 
embittered relations with (the 
United States, made ıt difficult for 
friendly West European countries 
like Britain and West Germany to 
continue to assist us, and provided 
China the proxy it has apparently 
been looking for since 1962, placed 
an enormous strain on our eco- 
nomy and pushed us further on 
the path of pseudo-radicalism with 
all the attendant risks to demo- 
cratic institutions 


Bhutto has undoubtedly contı- 
nued to blow hot and cold He 


has also been slow to live up to 
the commitments he made and the 
assurances he gave at the time of 
the Simla summit last summer He, 
for instance, deliberately delayed 
the delineation of the line of con- 
trol in Jammu and Kashmir by 
about two months by laying a 
wholly untenable claim to’ Thako 
Chak—15 square miles in terms 
of territory—across the internation- 
al frontier in Jammu and he has 
to date not recognised Bangladesh, 
though he had promised to do so 
by last August But 1t 1s more than 
possible that he has adopted these 
dilatory tactics in order to buy time 
so that he could recover the ground 
he had lost as a result of the 
language riots in Sind last July, 
avoid the charge of ‘betrayal’ on 
the emotion-charged Kashmir issue 
and prevent the crystallisation of a 
sentiment against himself He 
could not but be apprehensive that 
someone would do to him what he 
had done to Field Marshal Ayub 
Khan m the wake of the Tashkent 
accord But even if this explana- 
tion 1s not accepted at its face 
value, it cannot be denied that these 
manoeuvres are less important than 
his basic decision to reduce tension 
in the sub-continent by settling or 
freezing outstanding problems 


437 fact that Bhutto has dis- 
played a kind of pragmatism which 
no Arab leader has been able to 
summon ıs a tribute to him That 
this has not produced a serious 
challenge to him 1s a greater tribute 
to the Pakistani people It means 
that given effective leadership they 
are able to look reality ın the face 
and come to terms with ıt A sec- 
tion of the intelligentsia ın West 
Punjab under the influence of reli- 
gious and right-wing opposition 
parties 1s not yet reconciled to the 
recognition of Bangladesh because 
ıt sees ın it a threat to the unity of 
what remains of Pakistan But, 
hopefully, Bhutto should be able 
to tide over this difficulty Has 
task will be facilitated if Sheikh 
Mujıbur Rahman decides to help 
hım out once the proposed elec- 
tıons ın Bangladesh are over next 
March 


On a superficial view, this assess- 
ment does not square with our 
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experience ın the past when Pak- 
istan first sent guerillas into Jammu 
and Kashmir ın 1965 m the face of 
a clear Indian warning that such an 
act would be tantamount to an 
attack on the- Union and then 
refused to implement the Tashkent 
agreement But ein 1965 India 
had not achieved a clear vic- 
tory President Ayub Khan 
was perhaps perceptive enough 
to realise that it was not ın 
Pakistan’s interest not to resume 
trade and other links with India 
But having already alienated the 
intelligentsia by denying it a legiti- 
mate place in the country’s political 
life—his system rested on the sup- 
port of the army, bureaucracy, the 
industrial-business elite and the 
landed gentry ın the countryside— 
he could not meet Bhutto’s 
challenge 


The inference must be that 
India’s decisive military superiority 
accounts for Pakistan's willingness 
to settle or freeze problems and its 
maintenance alone can guarantee 
peace ın the future The very talk 
of primacy would become irrele- 
vant and worse if this country is 
not able to maintain a clear edge 
over a much smaller neighbour 


As if to underscore this propo- 
sition Pakistan is already said to 
be rearmıng itself at a furious pace 
in utter disregard of its sharply 
reduced financial resources follow- 
ing the secession of Bangladesh and 
the economy’s incapacity to 
shoulder this enormous burden 
According to some reports, Islama- 
bad ıs raising two more divisions 
in addition to the two it raised in 
1971 to compensate for the troops 
it had sent to East Bengal to crush 
the struggle for independence 
While I am m no position to vouch 
for the accuracy of this assessment, 
I am inclined to accept it not so 
much because I believe that Bhutto 
ıs under pressure from the armed 
forces to augment their strength as 
because I am persuaded that he 
needs to do so to shore up his own 
and his people’s morale. 


It can be argued that on this 
reckoning India cannot expect any- 


thing better than armed truce But 
the distinction between ‘armed 
truce’ and ‘peace’ 1s often not as 
sharp as most of us believe under 
the influence of pacifism It ıs true 
that peace, as Nehru said, 1s more 
than the absence of war. But ıt 1s 
sheer idealism to suggest, as he 
often did under the twin influences 
of Gandhism and liberalism, that it 
is a state of mind In the kind of 
world we live in peace depends 
not on goodwill but the abılıty of 
the status quo power or powers to 
deter aggression. Goodwill by 
itself did not work with China and 
it ıs not likely to work in the case 
ot Pakistan, specially because 
Islamabad's attitude towards India 
Js likely to remain ambivalent in 
ine ioresecable tuture 


This view is based on the twin 
assumptions that some external 
powers are likely to contimue to 
egg ıt on 10 adopt a hostile posture 
and that ıt cannot detine its identity 
and reason for existence except in 
terms or a history wnich the two 
countries share but interpret dit- 
ferently. Lhe presence or as many 
as 60 muuon .vusums in 1ndia— 
the same as Pakistan's total popu- 
lation—and the increasing accept- 
ance oL the concept oi secularism 
ın this country even by those who 
not long ago claimed to be cham- 
pions ot Hindu interests, put the 
Pakistani intelligentsia on the de- 
fensive and there 1s precious little 
we can do about ıt. Pakistan re- 
presents an ethos which 1s at once 
Islamic (Turco-lranıan except in 
Sind where the conversion took 
place under Arab auspices) and 
Indian and it cannot deny or re- 
pudiate either, however hard it 
may try In plain words, ıt can 
neither reject nor accept India’s 
pull for quite a long time, though 
there can be little doubt that im 
the long run it will find fulfilment 
ın co-operation with India with or 
without an explicit reimnterpretation 
of the history of Indian Islam 


Tre situation now 1s, however, 
very different from the one that 
prevailed before the emergence of 
Bangladesh as an independent 
country. As noted earlier, Pakis- 
tan cannot now claim to be the 


homeland of Muslims of the sub- 
continent because two-thirds of 
them are outside its jurisdiction As 
such 1t 1s reduced to the status of a 
breakaway State with no title to 
speak on behalf of what was Indian 
Islam before partition İt 1s, there- 
fore, now possible that it will 
gradually reconcile itself to its true 
place and adjust its relations with 
almost ten times bigger India ac- 
cordingly This process of recon- 
ciliation with reality will naturally 
be a long drawn one because ıt 1S 
much more complex than, for ex- 
ample, the one between France and 
Germany or between Russia and 
Germany. But in the perspective 
of history it 1s likely to prove irre- 
versible All in all, objective condi- 
tions exist to justify the hope that 
Islamabad may not emphasise the 
hostility aspect as much as it has 
done in the past provided, of 
course, 1t does not allow itself to be 
manipulated too much by external 
powers 


Tas brings us to the question of 
the role of external powers and the 
steps India can take to ensure that 
they do not pursue hostile policies 
I for one am persuaded that New 
Delhi can do a good deal to 1m- 
prove the regional environment in 
which it operates It can, for 
ınstance, improve relations with 
the United States without too much 
difficulty i£ ıt can only convince 
the latter that ıt does not propose 
to subserve Soviet interests 
Washington, 1n my view, has not 
given up the policy of limiting 
either Russia’s or China’s influence, 
though it has woken up to the 
possibility of exploiting the Sino- 
Soviet conflict and Moscow’s and 
Peking’s economic difficulties 
India must, therefore, continue to 
figure faırly prominently in its 
calculations Similarly, ıt should 
be possible for New Delhi to 
develop intimate economic rela- 
tions with Iran and thereby per- 
suade the Shah to show greater 
respect for its susceptibilities and 
not rush headlong into military co- 
operation with Pakistan China, 
too, may decide to be less ıntransı- 
gent once it 1s convinced that India 
cannot be isolated and Pakistan 
cannot serve as an eflective coun- 
terweight against it 


İndian ocean 


D SOM DUTT 


THE Indian Ocean has been a 
subject of discussion for some time 
now Positioned as she 1s geographı- 
cally, India cannot but take an 
active interest 1n the matter The 
period when Britain was at the 
height of her power, was an era 
when naval power and the control 
of the high seas had full military 
significance and meaning — Britain's 
maritime forces ensured safety of 
passage in the Indian Ocean, and 
so far as India was concerned, secu- 
rity from possible seaward attack 
was assured In fact, the ocean 
was deemed to be a British lake 
This position. remained. unchanged 
even after India gained her inde- 
pendence, mainly because British 
‘aval power was stil present in 
the region, and not far from the 
eastern entrance to the İndran 
Ocean there was positioned the 
United State's Seventh Fleet For 
us this was a comfortable and 
satisfactory position, Unconscious- 
ly, perhaps, we took all this very 
much for granted That position 
has now changed 


Basically, there are two reasons 
which caused the change. The first 
was Britain’s reassessment of her 
“nterests East of Suez”, and the 
second has to do with technological 
advances ın weapons systems. 
Britain's decision to withdraw from 
the region, forced on us the realiza- 


^ 


tion that our own naval forces 
were neither adequate nor modern 
enough to undertake the task of 
warding off all danger to ourselves, 
particularly as our coastline exten- 
ded to well over 3,000 miles 


Our concern was, hovvever, 
lessened by the belief that, for us, 
this task would not entail anything 
like the effort which bad been 
demanded of Brıtan After all, 
we had no overseas possessions, nor 
had we any acquisitive intent 
beyond our shores We did not 
wish to deploy (unlike others) 
either influence or military power 
abroad Besides, we had made it 
abundantly clear that peace ın the 
area was what we meant to work 
for To increase and modernize a 
navy 1s not an inexpensive under- 
taking, and it remained rightly or 
wrongly a principle with us not to 
allow undue defence expenditure to 
interfere with economic develop- 
ment In the event, we did not 
over-stretch ourselves in moderniz- 
ing or augmenting our navy 


In the writer’s view, this was 
unfortunate. It can be argued that 
ın the earlier days, there was justi- 
fication for adhering to the belief 
that despite all imtentions to the 
contrary, future wars would escalate 
into nuclear wars "The possession 


of adequate and vulnerable navies, 
and even the need to keep open 
sea communications would, there- 
fore, have little meaning That 
line of argument 1s no longer valid 
Nuclear weapons do constitute a 
deterrent to aggression 


That much 1s true, but 1t 1s also 
true that the annıhılatıon of much 
of mankind is not a prospect any 
nation can look upon with equanı- 
mity Future wars—and ıt seems 
that war as an instrument of policy 
will always be resorted to by the 
human race—will be conventional 
and limited both in nature and 
objectives 


For the purpose of this discus- 
sion, this means that gun-boat 
diplomacy has been reborn, and 
navies or rather maritime forces 
(which include the air arm as an 
integral part of the whole), have 
come into their own again And 
today the position has been made 
much more dangerous, because 
technological advances have made 
it possible for nuclear submarines 
with multi-headed mıssıles while 
still submerged and hidden, to des- 
troy at will vulnerable city targets 
at ranges over 3,000 nautical miles 
(It 1s not the intention to discuss 
ın this paper the technicalities of 
naval vessels or armaments, or 
statistics of the visitations by the 
naval forces of major powers to 
the Indian Ocean ) 


VV hat the majonty of us wish 
to know are answers to some 
questions, a few of which are 
enumerated here What is the 
nature of the ‘vacuum’ that is said 
to have been created? Will it be 
filled? What are the implications 
for us? Is there a necessity for 
organising some form of regional 
security? What is likely to be the 
strategic environment in which we 
will have to work, now that China 
has joined the two dominant 
powers, thereby making the pre- 
vious two power balance problems 
into a triangular act? 


That part of the Indian Ocean 
with which we are concerned, com- 
prises some 17 million square miles 
Its strategic 1mportance lies in its 
geographical setting, 1n that the sea 
lanes of communication from East 
to West lie across its surface 


Since trade routes need some mea- 
sure of protection, the British 
decision some four years ago 10 
withdraw their naval presence from 
the region, led the West to pro- 
claim that ships and shipping lanes 
would become vulnerable to inter- 
ference by powers not over friendly 
towards the West Ergo, the 
‘vacuum’ had to be filled 


But, there 1s a further aspect to 
be borne in mind The States 
that border the Ocean, are com- 
paratively speaking, weak mılıtarıly 
(certainly in the sphere of naval 
power) as well as economically 
Decolonization has meant the 
creation of new borders in many 
of the States ‘Traditional claims 
and urredentism have not been 
forgotten Stability 1s not a pro- 
minent feature within most of the 
States China's depredations across 
India's borders, the fostering of 
subversion ın sensitive areas, Indo- 
Pakistan wars, Indonesian con- 
frontation with Malaya, and the 
unsettled conditions that still 
prevail on both the Western and 
Eastern peripheries of the Ocean in 
the form ot the Arab-Israeli trou- 
bles and the Vietnam war, all 
constitute sufficient evidence of 
instability Such conditions offer 
an open invitation to those who 
may wish to fish mn troubled waters 


In plain words, should the bigger 
powers entertaın expansionist ideas, 
even if these be disguised as the 
‘deployment of influence’, there 15 
ample room for manoeuvre for 
them What are some of the 
interests that Britain, the United 
States and the Soviet Union have 
in the Indian Ocean? 


Baa no longer has an Empure, 
but her desire to rule over at least 
some of the waves still persists 
This 1s understandable in an island 
nation whose existence depends on 
trade overseas She also has some 
obligation to dependencies, as well 
as understandings with defence 
organisations other than m Europe 
As Britain sees ıt, she must keep 
on being a sufficiency of maritime 
forces which can ensure that her 
obligations are capable of bemg 
met, and her trade routes secured 


The ‘vacuum’ would, however, 
have to be filled by her friends 


The creation of a new colony in 
1965 in the form ot the Britisn 
Indian Ocean Territories was one 
measure which was meant to faci- 
litate this Lhe colony comprises 
the islands ot Aldabra, Farquhai 
(»eychelles group), and the Cnagos 
Archipelago Under the 196/ 
agreement, the United Suates has 
the right to use this Territory tor 
naval, air, and communication pur- 
poses Diego Garcia in the Archı- 
pelago now provides what both the 
United States and Britain deem to 
be necessary for their purposes 


We are asked to believe thai 
these arrangements are essentially 
meant for ine protection ot western 
Interests, trade, and shipping, and 
since the route must pass the Cape 
ın South Afrıca, the Simonstown 
agreement and mılıtary aid to that 
country are amply justified This 
needs to be looked at a little more 
Closely What threats is South 
Airica faced with? One is the 
landward threat with the possibility 
ot invasion from the North, and 
the second 1s from seaward to the 
Shipping lanes Curiously enough, 
Sourn Africa's major concern 18 
with the first threat Is there a 
real villain of the piece, as 1t were, 
who threatens the sea routes? 


The West places the choice on 
the Soviet Union Is there much 
validity ın this nervousness over 
‘interference’ with the trade routes? 
Interterence on the high seas could 
mean the deployment of Soviet 
naval forces to block the passage 
of ships using the Cape route 
Since such passage 1s not confined 
to a channel, and there are miles 
upon miles of open sea to wander 
over, this blocking tactic would be 
futile The sinking of shipping by 
submarines 1s undoubtedly possible, 
but this would constitute an act of 
war, with all its consequences In 
any case, naval aotion ın an area 
far from home bases, and the com- 
plete lack of air cover (the Soviet 
Union does not have aircraft car- 
Tiers) 15 not a sound undertaking 
The re-creation of the ‘Russian 
bogey’ has, therefore, less validity 
than it had even in earlier times 
The motive for fillmg the ‘vacuum’ 
lies elsewhere 


The course of development of 
the Soviet navy and its subsequent 


deployment has been dıctated by 
the need, as the Soviet Union saw 
ıt, for countering United States” 
stratetgy No nation appreciates 
being ringed round by nuclear 
weapons, particularly when these 
are on mobile platforms, which 1s 
the position the Soviet Union was 
faced with The United States had 
concentrated on building bigger 
and bigger aircraft carriers and 
ballistic mussile carrying sub- 
marınes Initially, due to range 
limitations, these latter were de- 
ployed off the northern borders of 
the Soviet Union As missile ranges 
increased, they were deployed 1n the 
Mediterranean 


In time (mid 1960s) the still 
greater ranges achieved meant thal 
ı£ positioned in the Arabian Sea, 
there remained no targets in the 
soviet Union which were immune 


from attack by multi-headed 
nuclear weapons The Indian 
Ocean obviously became very 
important It can be a valid 


argument however, to say that 
Soviet interest ın the Ocean had 
manifested itself much earlier, in- 
deed, during the 1950s She has 
the second largest fleet in the world 
and a sizeable merchant fleet It 
would not be incorrect to assume 
that Soviet entry 1nto Asian waters 
was prompted ın order to counter 
the attempts of the Umted States at 
cementing relationships and allian- 
ces with Asian States, and that the 
Soviet Union therefore found it 
expedient to foster her own aid 
and trade with Asian States 


I, 18 a popular contention that 
the Soviet presence in Asian waters 
was only a preliminary to a Soviet 
naval build up 1n the Indian Ocean 
It 1s pertinent to ask whether such 
a build up could perhaps force 
Bram to reconsider seriously the 
wisdom of her withdrawal from 
the region Would it not also, 
precipitate United States naval 
entry in some force mto the 
Ocean? Would the littoral States 
not feel uncomfortable? Besides 
all this, a powerful naval presence 
requires base facilities ın the area 


It would be as well to clear some 
of the confusion that attaches to 


this matter of bases The normal 
utilization of port facilities 1s 
understandable, and unexceptional. 
As far as bases are concerned, 
apart from other technicalities, a 
base must offer not only supply 
and retuelling facilities, but also 
facilities for major repair and over- 
haul of all vessels inclusive of 
warships, as well as depots for 
slorage of warlike stores None of 
this would have any meaning if it 
were not certain that these facılı- 
ties would be extended in all cır- 
cumstances and ın all conditions, 
It is hardly likely that non-aligned 
countries would go along with such 
demands 


On balance then, the presence on 
and off ın the Ocean of Soviet 
naval forces together with supply 
ships, can be put down to the need 
to famılrarıse themselves with 
operational conditions in the area, 
and not to a massive build up, in 
other words, contingency planning 
It 1s difficult to expect the Soviet 
Union to ignore the dangers of 
unimpeded movement of hostile 
submarines carrying multi-headed 
weapons in waters from which 
targets within Russia can be 
reached The Soviet suggestion 
that the Indian Ocean be treated 
as a nuclear free zone 1s under- 
standable The littoral States also 
welcome the idea, and 1f 1t mılıtates 
against the ideas of the western 
powers, then that 1s a conundrum 
to which they must find an 
answer. 


The pattern of United States 
policy has changed over the years 
Relations with the Soviet Union 
have been toned down to a detente 
between the two powers, although 
watchfulness remains as acute as 
ever The attitude towards China 
ıs no longer as inimical as ıt was, 
and the frustrations over Vietnam 
have had their effect not only on 
the American people, but also on 
the policy and decision makers 
Interest 1n the Asian region has 
decreased, and India 1s particularly 
affected 


Some of us may have become 
disillusioned with American policy 


A peep into history may provide 
an answer The United States was 
concerned in the early days, with 
China and Japan World War II 
was a cauldron into which many 
ingredients were poured, and meet- 
Ing up with the, sub-continent was 
mescapable Perhaps unquestioning 
reliance was placed on British m- 
terpretations on Indian matters 
The policy of 'contaınıng? commu- 
nism having become an imperative, 
neutral nations were placed beyond 
the pale, with non-aligned India 
being no exception 


It was perhaps incorrect of us 
ever to have assumed that the 
United States was wedded to the 
achievement of Asian aims within 
Asia But the goodwill and 
magnanımıty displayed by the 
United States, did give some rea- 
son for the belief that unlike others, 
it was not merely endeavouring to 
bring to fruition ats own objectives 
ın Asia If some of us were starry 
eyed, the Americans were prag- 
matic It 1s the same pragmatism 
which sponsors their belief that 
instability within the States of the 
Indian Ocean leading as it has at 
times to strife and even conflict, 
constitutes favourable conditions 
for Soviet meddling From their 
point of view, an American pres- 
ence in the Ocean 1s very necessary, 
quite apart from the question of 
the deployment of nuclear sub- 
marines 


Eius in this paper, some 
questions were posed ‘These refer- 
red to the ‘vacuum’, the need or 
not for some form of regional 
security arrangements and the ım- 
plications of the new triangular 
balance ın the power structure No 
such thing as a ‘vacuum’ in the 
normal sense of the word exists 
in the Ocean What does exist 1s 
a situation in which interference 
by outside powers, motivated by 
self-ınterest, 1s more than possible 
On our part, we wish to live and 
let live In other words we want 
peace in the area, and the exclu- 
sion from it of the unsettling influ- 
ence of the rivalries of others Can 
we enforce this policy, and if not, 
what alternatives do we have? '['he 
answer to the first part 1s that we 
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do not have the mılıtary power to 
enforce our policy The alterna- 
tives open to us are to persuade 
the dominant powers as well as 
others, to declare and accept the 
area as a nuclear free zone and a 
peace zone It should not be be- 
yond our ingentuty at least to 
attempt to do so 


Another alternative which 1s in 
tact a concomitant of the peace 
zone suggestion, 1s to establish if 
possible, some form of regional 
security arrangement Optimism 1S 
a prime necessity ın embarking on 
such an adventure "Without 
stability and security, economic 
co-operation is an exercise in 
collective soliciting for aid from 
developed countries’, 1s a statement 
which is difficult to refute Yet, 
debate takes place on the need for 
regional co-operation with scant 
regard being paid to the creation 
of an environment of stability and 
security To get priorities right 1s 
essential Regional co-operation 
with military understandings as an 
essential content, may provide an 
answer to the problem 


A combination of mılrtarily 
weak States, however, ıs hardly 
likely to be effective Distasteful 
as ıt may seem, an accretion of 
mılıtary strength becomes impera- 
tve Irredentism not being dead, 
there ıs a possibility that those 
States who have the greater strength 
may well be tempted to use it in 
the settlement of old scores New- 
ly won independence ıs jealously 
guarded “This can result in a 
dısınclınatıon to surrender even a 
tithe of sovereignty which becomes 
necessary for the common purpose 
There is a need, therefore, to deter- 
mine Asian interests and Asian 
priorities Can the States accom- 
modate each other? 


It seems that one generation has 
been too short a time within which 
national integration and nation 
building can be achieved The 
developing of an Asian outlook 
will take much longer Have we 
time on our side? 


China has attained the status of a 
world power in embryo as it were, 
if not as a full grown body She 
ıs a totalitarian State whose 
methods may not conform to Our 


way of thinking, but ıt would be 
hypocritical not to admit that her 
achievement 1s enviable Her suc- 
cess ın building herself up into a 
nuclear weapons power has had 
much to do with her acceptance 
into the club of dominant powers 
Perhaps the world of great powers 
believes that might ıs right, but 
what 1s beyond doubt is the fact 
that the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons cannot now be stopped 
Nuclear technology 1s not beyond 
our comprehension, but we have 
refrained from making the weapon 
Is this where we have erred? 


It is not possible to reiterate 
here the many factors that have a 
bearing on the matter The moral 
aspect, the cost factor, the reac- 
tions on the dominant powers and 
on our neighbours, the time lag 
that must be made good, the matter 
of prestige, and indeed the very 
aim of a resolve to 'go nuclear, 
being only some of the factors So 
fal, the arguments against a nuclear 
weapons policy have found accept- 
ance with us Will we be driven 
into reversing our decision by force 
of circumstances and example? 


dns discussion has restricted 
itself to a world of two dominant 
powers China has now been 
sucked into the orbit of the other 
two It ıs difficult to visualise, let 
alone predict, what the new trian- 
gular relationship in international 
politics will entail It would not 
be incorrect to assume, perhaps, 
that such relationship wil revolve 
round the fear that each one of the 
three powers will have of possible 
understanding or even collusion 
between the other two ‘The deli- 
berate creation of rifts, therefore, 
by one power between the other 
two, will be one way in which the 
scales can be kept balanced The 
sensitive areas i which such 
meddling can be practised could be 
the Sinkiang and Mongolian bor- 
ders, East Asia, and the East 
European countries 


Washington needs to find an 
answer to a possible thaw in Sino- 
Soviet relations m the post-Mao 
period Moscow cannot be uncon- 
cerned with Sino-American mutua- 
lity of interests China will pursue 
single mindedly her aim of gaining 
real world status And at the back 


of all this speculation, is the 
assumption amounting to a fact, 
that both the United States and 
the Soviet Union are ‘status-quo’ 
powers Where do we fit into this 
picture, even if it be a very diffused 
one? 


Ca still poses a threat to us 
au 1S Suggesteg that this danger may 
nave receded somewhat because OL 
the trianguiar relationship now 
coming into being. Depredatıons 
by China across our northern bor- 
ders might not be too welcome to 
the Unwed States, not so much 
because or a liking for us, but 
because the trauma ot Vietnam 
will live tor some time to come, 
and China has no wish to jeopar- 
dise her newly found friendship 
with the United States Nor for 
that matter, would such Chinese 
action be appreciated by the Soviet 
Union, who does not wish the 
“status-quo” to be upset 


İt 1s political sagacity and eco- 
nomic progress which will help 
China in gaming world status, and 
not mulitary adventures across her 
periphery, especially as she does 
not appear to be intent on terri- 
torial expansion For us, therefore, 
to jump to the conclusion that 
nuclear weaponry will be our 
salvation, is to be a little prema- 
ture In any case, would such 
weapons actually prevent China 
from embarking on a purely 
Agn and conventional war with 
us? 


If then we can look forward to 
some respite from the Chinese 
threat from the North, and Pakistan 
having been reduced to manageable 
proportions, we would do well to 
concentrate on making the Indian 
Ocean into a peace zone It would 
be an error, however, to assume 
that this implies continued pro- 
crastination in augmenting and. 
modernizing our naval forces That 
matter constitutes a study ın itself 
Some 3,000 miles of coastline needs 
thinking about Nor are we a 
self-sufficient nation in vital neces- 
sities, of which oll is only one 
example Unpalatable as it may 
seem, the image of a nation is 
bolstered by its military capabılı- 
ties Force 1s respected In 
international relationships, all else 
IS a mırage : 
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MEMORIES of the Bengal famine 
of World War II were still fresh 
when the country became indepen- 
dent ın 1947, prompting Jawaharlal 
Nehru to announce that 'everything 
else can wait but agriculture 
cannot’ Several steps were taken 
to build the infrastructure essential 
for agricultural progress The 
Community Development Pro- 
gramme was the first systematic 
approach towards a scientific re- 
construction of both rural living 
and economy ‘This programme, 
ıt was hoped, would help to end 
the divorce between intellect and 
labour, a pre-requisite for agrarian 
advance and rural prosperity The 
programme helped to build a net- 
work of roads, schools and hos- 
pitals but did not have the 
expected impact on agricultural 
growth or on linking agriculture 
with industry The primary exten- 
sion agent, the Village Level Work- 
er, had little to extend either by 
way of knowledge or of inputs like 
seeds, fertilizers and pesticides 


Then came the package pro- 
gramme of the early sixties which 
was designed to capitalise upon the 
favourable ecological conditions for 
rapid agricultural advance existing 
in districts with assured irrigation 
facilities This programme, called 
the Intensive Agricultural District 
Programme (ADP), also failed to 
take off ın the anticipated manner 
By the mid-sixties, ıt was obvious 
that the ‘package programme’ was 
a misnomer, since the so-called 
package did not contain an impor- 
tant ingredient, namely a genetic 
crop variety which had the capacity 
to interact synergistically with the 
rest of the components of the pack- 
age, particularly with fertilizer and 
water The High Yielding Varieties 
Programme (HYVP) initiated in 
1966 was intended to correct this 
deficiency of the [ADP programme 


Dr V S Vyas has recently analy- 
sed the 1mpact of HY VP on produc- 


tion and productivity during 1966- 
7l The position relating to Punjab 
Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, Gujarat, 
West Bengal, Tamıl Nadu and 
Kerala ıs summarısed in Table 1 
The figures ın Table 1 only under- 
line the well-known fact that hıgh 
yielding varieties of rice, unlike 
their counterparts ın wheat, are yet 
to make a marked impact on yield, 
although ın the All-India Coordina- 
ted ‘Trials and National Demonstra- 
tions the new dwarf varieties of 
rice have given even a greater ın- 
crease ın yield over the tall strains, 
as compared to the relative per- 
formance of dwarf and tall wheat 
varieties We are thus yet to capı- 
talise on the scientific advances in 
rice from the production standpoint 


The doubling ın total wheat 
production within 5 crop seasons, 
described by several authorities as 
bemg without parallel ın agrıcul- 
tural history, is only an index of 
the receptivity of the farming 
community to new technology, 
provided it ıs economically sound 
and lends itself to easy adoption 
Why then are we facıng the pro- 
blem of a relative yield stagnation 
1n rice? 


There is obviously no smgle. 


answer to this question The 
per hectare utilisation ot fertilizer 
18 still low im rice. Due to pest 
and disease problems, as well as 
water management difficulties dur- 
ıng the monsoon season, the risks 
are much greater in rice as com- 
pared to wheat Fertilizer losses 
due to leaching as well as due to 
weeds can be high in monsoon rice 
Many of the high yielding varieties, 
being relatively photo-insensitive 
and low in seed dormancy, present 
harvesting problems in the kharif 
season A low-cost farming system 
1$ usually the farmers’ response to 
a high risk cropping milieu 


Countries with small holdings 
which have made spectacular 
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advance in improving yield with 
indica rice like Taiwan, have done 
so mainly through cooperativa 
action among whole village and 
watershed farming communities 
The fate of a crop of wheat of a 
farmer ın the Punjab is not infiu- 
enced by what his neighbour does 
or does not do, but a rice farmer 
who controls the pests mn his fieid 
will certainly be affected, if his 
neighbour allows the pests to 
breed 


Scientific pest and water manage- 
ment require cooperative action on 
the part of entire village and water 
shed communities The emeiging 
pest-control technology can be 
efficiently adopted by farmers with 
small holdings only through coope- 
ratıve or collective endeavour For 
example, the concept of integrated 
pest control now bemg developed 
would involve the simultaneous 
application of one or more of the 
following scientific principles 


(a) Incorporation of genetic factors 
for insect and disease re- 
sistance 1n crop varieties. 


(b) Use of parasites and. predators, 
both native species and those 
which are introduced 


(c) Use of pathogens causing 
disease in our major insect 
pests and developıng commer- 
cial-scale production of “micro- 
bıal insecticides". 


(d) Adoption of croppmg and 
habitat modification systems 


offering means of ecological 
control, eg, rotation, planting 
dates, etc. 

(e) Use of selective chemucal 


insecticides and devising ways 
of using non-selective ones to 
give a selective effect. 


(f) Use of attractants and repellants, 
including sex pheromones 


(g) Use of biochemical principles 
such as hormones or their 
analogues 


(h) Adoption of autocidal methods, 
ıncludıng various genetic tools 
or mduced sexual sterility 


T he above lines of current 
research would indicate the need 
for a systems model for pest control 
decision-making Such a model 
wil have to be incorporated ito 


the cropping system model as a 
whole on an ecology-cum-econo- 
mics based crop planning pro- 
gramme We therefore need a 
social organisation which can help 
us to capitalise upon the new tech- 
nology in both mrigated crops 
prone to pest and water manage- 
ment problems and rainfed crops 
where water conservation and 
changes ın cropping patterns 
assume importance 


W. see two major kinds of 
agrıculture ın the world today İn 
countries like the Umted States, 
Canada and Australa, larger and 
larger farms are bemg managed by 
fewer and fewer people In our 
agrıculture, ın contrast. more and 
more people will have to find pro- 
ductive employment on smaller and 
smaller farms. 


In highly mechanised farming 
systems, the cost of production 1s 
low and productivity per unit area 
high “The gap between the two 
kinds of agriculture is both great 
and growing, as disparities in the 
income and productivity of labour 
reveal 


In 1960, the agricultural popula- 
tion of developed nations compris- 
ed about 115 million people whose 
total output amounted to 78 million 
dollars or about 680 dollars per 
capita The per capita product of 
the agricultural population 1n .the 
less developed countries in that 
year was only 52 dollars, a dis- 
parıty of more than 13 to 1. 


It has been predicted that if 
current development trends con- 
tinue, the dısparıty 1s likely to be 
more than 40 to 1 by the end of 
this century The gap 1n produc- 
tivity 1s 1n fact much greater than 
these figures ın average dollar 
values of output mdicate In Asia 
and Africa, 25 to 10 work days 
are required on an average to pro- 
duce one quintal of gram In 
western France 0 4 of a work day 1s 
needed for producing this quantity 
of grain, while in the American 
Midwest, about 6 to 10 minutes are 
needed Even m the mid 1950s, 
the gap in the productivity of agri- 
cultural labour was of the order of 
] to 800. 


No wonder then that we hear of 
butter being fed to pigs m the 


European Common Market coun 
tries and of Japan stormg large 
quantities of surplus rice at the 
bottom of Lake Biwa In a deve- 
loping country like the Philippines, 
on the other hand, self-sufficiency 
ın rice production was proclaimed 
in 1970, but m 1971, the Philip- 
pines had to import 340,000 tonnes 
of rice from Japan, Burma, Taiwan 
and Thailand We are also going 
through a difficult situation this 
year due to aberrant weather in 
large parts of the country Such 
violent undulations 1n production 
are characteristic of farming sys- 
tems where the impact of science 
ıs superficial 


T he lessons are clear We must 


develop a labour-intensive techno- 
logy which ıs relevant to our own 
socio-economic and agro-ecological 
conditions We must achieve 
greater stability of production both 
by conserving every drop of ram- 
fall and by tappmg our ground 
water resources for crop growth 
We must maximise the income a 
farmer gets per litre of water and 
per unit of time We must improve 
the qualıty of food particularly of 
pre-school children and pregnant 
and lactating mothers, if we are to 
avoid the widespread incidence of 
under-development of the full 
genetic potential for intellectual 
expression Malnutrition and under- 
nutrition can be banished only by 
mcreasing the purchasing power of 
the poor and through education 


With regard to education, we 
should keep in view the fact that 
in terms of absolute numbers the 
number of illiterates 1s growing in 
the country Hence, in addition to 
various forms of literacy drives, a 
massive techniracy (technical İrte- 
racy) movement should be launch- 
ed to provide technical skills to 
uliterate peasants How can our 
scientists help to evolve technolo- 
gies, which can lead us to 
these goals? 


In my view, two important prin- 
ciples should be exploited First, 
instead of all the time being dis- 
couraged by unfavourable factors 
we must capitalise on the favour- 
able features of our natural and 
human endowments An advertise- 
ment ın a Swedish journal, while 


pleadıng that human excreta should 
not be flushed, states as follows: 
“One person uses and pollutes 7,000 
gallons per year of clean vvater to 
flush his toilet What a waste of 
good water! The same amount of 
biological waste could be transfor- 
med into 7 gallons of odour free 
humus” 


Even in a district like Coimba- 
tore or Jodhpur where water 1s 
often referred to as liquid gold, 
we still plan only on the use of 
water ın removing human wastes 
ilave our research institutions 
given much thought to developing 
organic waste recycling systems, 
although Mahatma Gandhi pleaded 
for such recycling over 40 years 
ago? 


Though endowed with abundant 
sunlight durmg most part of the 
year, what use have we made of 
solar energy except in limited fields 
such as solar evaporation for salt 
production and direct solar drying 
for processing crops? 


We have nearly 30 million 
hectares of land with assured Irri- 
gation facilities In multiple 
cropping trials, about 26 tonnes of 
grains have been produced ın a 
hectare ın a year at the Inter- 
national Rice Research Institute in 
the Philippines, and over 14 tonnes 
at the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute, New Delhi, and in several 
of our agricultural universities 


What use have we made of these 
possibilities? Would we be so 
worried about the behaviour of the 
monsoon if only we knew how to 
use science to produce even 5 ton- 
nes of food per hectare per year in 
our irrigated areas? 


A nother of our great biological 
assets 1s our large populatıon—partı- 
cularly the youth What have we 
done to capitalise on this asset? In 
fact, all references to youth today 
sound as though they are a burden 
on the country and that, if they 
did not exist, we would have no 
need to create opportunities for 
their remunerative and productive 
employment What a tremendous 
increase in the output of crops, 
farm animals and fishes we can 
bring about if the energies of 
youth are canalised for pest con- 
trol, water management, genetic 


upgrading of cattle and coastal and 
inland aquaculture? 


I have seen in the Netherlands 
schools being closed as soon as the 
Colorado beetle, a pest of potato, 
ıs sighted on the Dutch coast, so 
that students can destroy the pest 
We, on the other hand, generally 
close our schools and colleges, 
when there 1s no work on the farm 


Phe second principle we should 
capitalise upon 1s the phenomenon 
of synergy, or the whole being 
something more than the sum of 
the parts Buckminster Fuller, who 
has used this secret of nature so 
well ın his engineering creations, 
has often called upon scientists to 
learn from nature and work for 
release of synergistic interactions 
This 15 particularly important ın a 
poor country with scarce resources 


The high yielding varieties pro- 
gramme ın wheat, rice, Jowar, bajra 
and maize was the first serious 
attempt to harness synergistic inter- 
actions in enhancing yield It 
succeeded ın wheat but did not do 
so ın other crops since no attempt 
was made to exploit the package m 
such a manner that multiplier effects 
among components of the package 
could be generated As J mentioned 
earlier, this 1s largely due to the 
absence of a match between social 
organisation and the needs of the 
technology. 


If the basic principles of capitalis- 
mg on our favourable assets and 
developing and releasing synergis- 
tic interactions are followed in our 
scientific endeavour, our national 
goal of eradicating poverty can be 
reached faster. 


Given a wide range of goals, the 
secret of success lies ın identifying 
right priorities and ın choosing 
right strategies Seen in this light, 
I attach high priority to crop lfe- 
Saving research ın agriculture. The 
aim of this research 1s to develop 
methods by which either crops 
badly affected by unfavourable 
weather can be saved by suitable 
techniques or alternative cropping 
patterns made available so that 
there 1s no total loss of crops and 
income during a year 


Buffer stocks of seeds of drought- 
escaping and photo-ınsensıtıve 


strains of crops like rice, sorghum, 
sunflower and bayra should be built 
up Disease and pest surveillance 
systems and varietal diversification 
and zoning programmes should be 
developed All scientists ın the 
country, irrespective of the disci- 
plne to which they belong, have a 
role to play ın developing crop 
life-saving techniques for their 
region If they respond to this 
challenge, they would be contri- 
buting to meet a basic pre-requisite 
for speedy progress—relative stabi- 
hty of production and income and 
thereby of prices 


We cannot hereafter shift the 
responsibility for poor economic 
progress ın the agricultural sector 
to any lack of response on the part 
of the peasantry to new technology 
Let me cite an example West 
Bengal which produced only about 
50,000 tonnes of wheat four years 
ago, now produces over a million 
tonnes Conversely, Punjab which 
produced about 50,000 tonnes of 
rice three years ago, now produces 
about a million tonnes of this grain. 
Farmers are willmg to pay even 
Rs 80 to 100 per kilogram for 
seeds of hybrid cotton Our far- 
mers have thus shown that they are 
capable of converting small govern- 
ment projects into mass move- 
ments, provided the technology 1s 
economically sound and the needed 
inputs including credit are avail- 
able 


The goal of scientists and exten- 
sion workers should be the rapid 
development of economically viable 
technologies whose principal char- 
acteristic should be ease of adop- 
tion under a given socio-economic 
Structure Research workers, ex- 
tension officers and members of 
the development | administration 
should all function as lınks of a 
well-knit chain 


ID ven on the basis of low-cost 
balanced diets proposed by the 
Indian Council of Medical Re- 
search, we will have to 1ncrease our 
milk production by 205 per cent, 
our oil production by 433 per cent 
and our meat, fish, and poultry 
production by 399 per cent to meet 
our demands ın 2000 AD All this 
has to be accomplished with less 
land under the plough than we 


have today Similar increases will 
be necessary ın all mndustrial crops 
Even the needs of the paper ındus- 
try alone are staggering 


Therefore, we should start an 
integrated land and water use 
planning block by block involving 
the introduction of an appropri- 
ate agrıculture-anıfrial husbandary- 
fisheries-forestry mix If we look 
at world figures with reference to 
per capita 1ncome and the propor- 
tion of work force employed in 
agrıculture we find a negative rela- 
tionship between the two “This 
would imply a diversification. of 
employment opportunities and ob- 
viously the integrated land use 
pattern should keep this 1n view 


I t 1s not only m the field of food 
plants that great opportunities for 
increasing productivity now exist 
but also in the entire area of animal 
products including fisheries. For 
example, investigations at the Cut- 
tack Substation of the Central 
Inland Fisheries Research Institute 
have shown that fish production 
may reach well over 4,000 kg per 
hectare in a year by a judicious 
combination of both indigenous and 
exotic fishes with proper fertilisa- 
tion and supplementary feeding, 
The concept of composite fish 
culture is now being tested under a 
co-ordinated research project on 
‘Composite Culture of Indian and 
Exotic Fishes’ in different parts of 
the country under varying agro- 
climatic conditions and will shortly 
be included as a part of the 
National Demonstration Scheme 


At one of the centres of the 
co-ordinated project a production 
corresponding to well over 3,000 
kg/ha in six months has been 
achieved. ‘These experiments also 
suggest the possibility of raising 
two crops of table-size fish m a 
year The techniques developed are 
sımple to apply and I consider this 
a significant advancement m fish 
culture which could substantially 
augment the fish supply in our 
country With the development of 
compounded feeds  1ncorporating 
surplus agriculture produce—en- 
riched by proteins, minerals and 
vıtamıns-—a production of over 10 
t/ha/yr may prove to be an 
achievable target. 


Mullets, prawns, milkfish, bhetki, 
oysters and such other brackish- 


water fish, available 1n the estuarine 
and backwater regions of India, 
could be utilized profitably for 
large scale culture m brackish- 
water ponds and other types of 
impoundments A proper utılısa- 
tion of these ‘fish’ ın culture fishe- 
mes can afford very lucrative 
returns. Indonesia, the Philippines, 
Taiwan and Australia are some of 
the countries where the develop- 
ment of brackish-water fish culture 
on scientific limes has resulted in 
an enormous development of these 
resources. 


Valuable information on soil and 
water conditions favourable for the 
growth of food of these brackish- 
water ‘fish’, the role of fertilizers 
in stimulating the growth of some 
algae, several aspects of biology of 
mullets and prawns and other con- 
nected problems has already been 
collected by the Central Inland 
Fisheries Research Institute during 
the past few years Based on such 
basic data, investigations have been 
mitiated at the Experimental 
Brackishwater Fish Farm at 
Kakdwip in West Bengal dealing 
with the optimum hydrological 
condıtronsı for the high survival 
rate and fast growth of these fish 
in ponds, on the role of fertilizers 
ın increasing productivity, on the 
desirable density of stocking and 
on the suitable composition of 
species for culture 


These investigations which have 
been in progress for about 3-4 years 
have yielded very useful informa- 


tion, which will go a long way 
towards the future development of 
coastal aquaculture Particular 
mention may be made of the fact 
that by using supplementary feed, an 
annual production rate of about 
2,400 kg/ha has so far been 
achieved in the culture of the 
mullet, Mugil parsia, and about 


800 kg/ha in monoculture of 
the important prawn, Penaeus 
monodon 


The agricultural prospenty of 
the developed natıons arise from 
the integrated exploitation of four 
major scientific advances—(a) the 
genetic-agronomic revolution lead- 
ing to better strams and the release 
of synergistic interaction through 
an appropriate package of cultural 
practices, (b) the chemical revo- 
lution involving the development 
of efficient plant nutrients, pesti- 
cides, hormones, etc, (c) the engi- 
neering revolution, including post- 
harvest technology and (d) the 
management evolution which 
helps to put all the pieces together 
in the most efficient way and there- 
by helps to maximise the return 
the farmer gets from his invest- 
ment on inputs 


We are yet to pay serious atten- 
tion to the management of agricul- 
tural systems Only when we attend 
to the management and organisa- 
tional aspects of agricultural growth 
under conditions of small land 
holdings, wil the agricultural 
revolution start moving on its own 
momentum. 


— 
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TABLE 1 


Trends in fooügrain production and productivity in a fevv States 
in India (Compiled by Dr. V S. Vyas) 


State Average Annual Per cent Area under Average Yield 
foodgraın production increase HYV as «n Kg /Ha 
1961-62 1967-68 during percentage 1961-62 1967-68 
to to HYVP of total to to 
1964-65 1970-71 period areaunder 1964-65 1970-71 
(1000 tonnes) foodgraıns 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
İİ ai İl a m. in ee ee ERY 
Punjab 3421 6405 87 2 361 942 1718 
Haryana 2471 4075 64 9 13 3 TTO 1084 
Uttar Pradesh 13,669 17,526 282 126 746 901 
Gujarat; 2620 3326 270 94 549 664 
West Bengal 5553 6921 24 6 71 1018 1162 
Kerala 1115 1279 147 201 1315 1381 
Tamıl Nadu 5681 6110 75 216 1118 1202 
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THE figures for India's projected 
urban growth over the next 30 
years are colossal Our urban 
population, which today is about 
100 million people, 1s expected to 
reach at least 400 mullion by the 
turn of the century This 1s partly 
due to the growth of the urban 
sector (from a present 20% to an 
expected 4095 of the population) 
and partly due to an absolute 
growth in the population itself 
(from 560 million today, to appro- 
xımately a thousand million in the 
year 2000 A D.) 


It 1s evident that with this kind 
of increase, the existing cities are 
going to be under enormous pres- 
sure In fact, some demographers 
expect our principal cities, as for 
instance Bombay, to reach a popu- 
lation of up to 60 million in 30 
years tıme—a great sea of people 
stretching, one supposes, on to 
Poona 


There can be no doubt that, 
under this kmd of pressure, our 
cities will crack Calcutta 1s 
already the first casualty By pour- 
ing into that city a considerable 
portion of our financial resources, 
we can possibly expect to get some 
of its functions restored, but this 
is at most a holding action How 
do we begin to make Calcutta 
work for a population of say twice 
its present sıze—whıch ıs the popu- 
lation expected over the next 15 
years? E 


Now, ıt ıs evident that apart 
from these holding operations 
(which should be carried out ın all 
our existing cities), countries like 
India must of necessity develop 
new growth centres—of various 
sizes—in order to cope with the 


The urban explosion 
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urbanisation explosion they face 
And the creation of this spectrum 
—this hierarchy—of new centres 
presents us with an unprecedented 
and historically unique opportu- 
nity for they can be so placed 
as to completely re-structure the 
urbanisation pattern across the 
country After all, a four-fold ın- 
crease is really an enormous 
advantage, in the final analysis, it 
means that whatever we see around 
us today in the urban scene is 
only one-fourth of what we shall 
see ın less than 30 years from now 
(Where there's growth, there's 
hope ) 


This brings us to three important 
questions : 


A How do we develop the criteria 
necessary to rationally locate 
these new centres? 


B. Do we have the techniques to 
generate them? 


C. How do we postulate the sizes 
of these centres? And related 
to thrs—meet the financial 
cost of setting them up? 


What follows are a few tentative 
steps towards answering these ques- 
tions i 


The placıng of urban centres 
across the nation ıs of profound 
significance—both ın terms of 
national economics and nterna- 
tional geo-polıtıcs. For instance, 
the US has a chain of cities— 
New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
—-whıch march across the nation 
and connect the Eastern Seaboard 
with the Pacific Coast This struc- 
ture has been a crucial factor in 
the growth of American power, 
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both inside and outside that coun- 
try A USA oriented exclusively 
to the Atlantic Ocean, with a large 
rural hinterland stretching all the 
way to the Pacific, would be a 
completely different kettle of fish 


This is exactly*the predicament 
of several other countries today as, 
for instance, it ıs obivous that the 
Russians would like to connect 
Moscow to Vladivostock and open 
up their country to Japan and the 
Pacific Ocean, and they have been 
trying to achieve this aim by 
creating a series of small towns 
across Siberia But perhaps this 
is too timid and tentative Detrott, 
Chicago, Denver, are not arbitrary 
spots on a blank sheet of paper— 
they are strategic nodal points in 
a vital and intricate network of 
transport Or take Brazil The 
city of Brazillia was started ten 
years ago in order to open up the 
hinterland of the country But it 
has not really achieved this pur- 
pose, because, ın leapfroggmg 700 
miles, the intricate  inter-relation- 
ships which should have existed 
with Rio and Sao Paolo were 
unfortunately largely ignored 


Urban growth 1s like biological 
growth It 1s an organic process 
It 1s always intimately related to 
the transport patterns and power 
grids across a country, it 1s also a 
product of the intricate forces of 
economic growth—for instance, the 
spıll-over energy of Bombay can- 
not be infused into Nagpur or 
Bhusawal, though 1t may take root 
ın the area across the harbour 
Unless we understand that we are 
dealing with a complex organic 
growth process. we will fail 


Tie second set of location crite- 
ria we would have to develop would 
be largely ecological For instance, 
looking at the map of the entire 
country, one would first identify the 
land best suited to agricultural use, 
followed by that best suited to fore- 
stration, and so forth Then, on a 
large contmental scale one would 
try to postulate various combi- 
nations of forest belts, bunding of 
rivers, etc, steps which would 
change the mıcro-clımate of large 
areas of land, and with it the pat- 
tern and rotation of crops In this 
kind of picture perhaps cities could 
be located ın the areas of mild 


invigorating climate—in the hill 
stations? (After all, the Spanish 
located Bogota in the mountains, 
and the Incas built all their cities 
in the Andes—not the hot coastal 
plains) Prof lan McHarg of 
Pennsylvania University has, for 
several years now, been doing some 
excellent work along these lines for 
the Philadelphia region, obviously 
such ecological studies would be 
crucial determinants of a rational 
urbanisation pattern for India 


Y. even 1f we can identify more 
rational urban patterns, do we have 
the techniques for creating new 
urban growth centres? The recent 
history of urban planning has very 
little of relevance m this regard For 
instance, new towns like Chandı- 
garh and Brazillia have nothing 
really to do with the process of 
urban growth—which 1s primarily 
the creation of new jobs ‘They 
are really company towns, one- 
user towns, of the kind usually set 
up by large corporations (except ın 
this case they happen to be set up 
by a government) 


No, to even begin to understand 
the techniques needed to generate 
new towns, we would be better off 
to study the history and origin of 
cities like Bombay, or Sao Paolo, or 
Tokyo Why did they grow the 
way they did? What were the basic 
inputs that went into these cities? 
What, in short, were their genetic 
codes? If we could unravel the 
code for any one of these cities, we 
would have important clues to the 
kind of mputs which over a period 
of time generate growth 


In the case of Bombay, the key 
ingredients appear to be certain 
crucial economic and physical in- 
puts, transport (the docks), trading, 
and the government functions The 
growth process commenced with 
their interaction But there was 
more to the DNA of Bombay than 
just this For instance, social 
infrastructure the creation of fine 
new hospitals, schools and univer- 
sities, these inputs were important 
So also the civic structure Let us 
look into the implications of any 
one of these mputs 


Let us take the civic structure 
Bombay never really had a master 
plan (1t was started by a small group 


of people—perhaps two East India 
Company civilians and an army 
colonel?—who took a few bold 
decisions and started a process of 
growth) But what the city did 
have, right into the beginning of 
this century, was the right kind of 
civic structure In short the right 
kind of mayor who chose the right 
kind of city engineer who in turn 
put ın the roads and the sewer 
lines—usually ın the right places 
And this 1s far more important 
than having the right kind of 
master plan but the wrong kind of 
mayor, city engineer, and so forth 
all the way down the line 


The civic structure which help- 
ed create Bombay was a very Vic- 
toran one It involved the whole 
paraphernalia and mystique of 
city fathers, etc , a very paternalistic 
mystique which found a responsive 
parallel in 19th century Indian 
society For, 1n the various castes 
and communities of our society, 
there were a number of elders and 
‘leaders’ who were keen to play 
this fatherly role Today m Bom- 
bay there aren't any more of thosc 
kind of city-fathers left, or ıf there 
are, there isn’t anybody very inter- 
ested in following them 


Bombay 1s breaking down, be- 
cause the civic structure no lon- 
ger relates to the social realities of 
the city 


This 1s true of several cities all 
over the world New York 1s dıs- 
integrating not because John Lind- 
say 1s a bad mayor (he possibly 
isn’t) but because he works through 
a Victorian structure no longer rele- 
vant to the people of that city But 
how do we find a civic structure 
relevant to the 20th century? For 
this indeed, will constitute a deci- 
sive element ın the DNA of the 
city (For instance, while Bombay 
always had only one municipality, 
Calcutta had 28, and the resulting 
chaos did more to ensure Calcutta's 
disintegration than all the recent 
efforts of the Naxalıtes and others) 


No, how can we go about deter- 
mining the sizes of these various 
new centres? Obviously, a major 
effort should be made to generate 
new growth at the vıllage-cluster 
level, as this will cause minimal dis- 
ruption and upheaval to the quality 


of national life Similarly, there are 
arguments in favour of small satel- 
lite towns (as opposed to large new 
metropolitan centres) sınce smaller 
towns usually offer better living 
conditions 


In determınıng the scale of these 
various centres, one crucial ques- 
tion must be borne ın mind how 
do we begin to pay the price of 
creating— perhaps simultaneously— 
the necessary inputs (economic, 
social, transport infrastructure, etc ) 
ın various parts of the country? The 
cost of these inputs 1s, of course, 
directly related to the number and 
size of the growth centres involved 
So, while there are strong human 
and other reasons for decentralısıng 
the urbanısatıon pattern in the 
country, there may well be over- 
whelming economies of scale which 
may weigh 1n favour of a fewer (but 
larger) new urban centres The 
whole question of inter-office and 
inter-industry linkages has to be 
carefully gone into 


There may appear to be a stun- 
ningly simple reason why develop- 
ed countries have large urban con- 
centratıons it 1s really the easiest 
and cheapest way to generate 
wealth (after society has generated 
enough wealth, ıt can afford the kind 
of sophisticated communication 
system which allows Howard 
Hughes to run his empire from 
Walden Pond, JRD ‘Tata enjoys 
no such options) And though we 
may embark on a programme of 
village cluster growth centres, it 1S 
obvious that these schemes wil 
have a long take-off period, and we 
shall have to create at least a few 
metropolitan counter-magnets to 
our existing cities, as holding 
actions, 1f nothing else Further- 
more, the kind of rational urban 
pattern outlined earlier may well 
necessitate larger centres at crucial 
nodal points, giving the whole sys- 
tem a logical structural hierarchy. 
Thus there may be several reasons 
—both economic and structural— 
for developıng new metropolitan 
areas, and if this 1s so, then our 
government shall have to overcome 
a considerable moral and political 
hostility towards large cities. 


T has: we would endeavour to 
work a trade-off between the num- 
ber and size of the new centres, and 


the growth inputs mvolved But, 
since the cost of duplicating these 
inputs might still be prohibitive, 
could we find some way of re-using 
some of them over again? After 
all, certaın 1nputs are more mobile 
than others, and are, 1n that sense, 
re-usable For instance, take trans- 
port dock facilities once set up, 
cannot be moved On the other 
hand, a key function like that of the 
government is highly mobile Fur- 
thermore, government jobs have a 
high multiplier effect For instance, 
m the context of Bombay, 1t 1s esti- 
mated that for each government job 
shifted to the new twin city, five 
other jobs will move as well. 


Obviously, 1f we are to generate 
a series of new urban growth cen- 
tres, within the limitations of our 
economy and our resources, then we 
will have to find techniques for re- 
using some of the key mputs seve- 
ral times As soon as a healthy 
and sustamed growth 1s ensured, 
some of these mgredients can be re- 
marshalled and used agam ‘This 
would be rather like a technique for 
grafting trees Or perhaps a better 
analogy would be a travelling 
circus? The government pitches 
tent every 20 years and generates 
the process of urban growth, then 
it moves on 


The important thing to remember 
is that this kind of growth has 
occurred mn history The British 
really created Bombay and Calcutta 
out of thin air The Spanish manu- 
factured Lima so that they could 
ship the gold back to Spain It 
is interesting that these colonial 
powers—whom Buckmunster Fuller 
rightly calls 'pirates'——were really 
very decisive people They knew 
that they would have to act quickly 
and forcefully m order to -keep 
their empires going 


It seems to be more difficult to 
get national governments thinking 
in these terms (the British Govern- 
ment 1s far less decisive about UK. 
problems than it was 50 years ago 
about empire problems) “Yet, it 
is crucial that the techniques of 
urbanisation be invented For 
within this decade the countries 
of the third world must begin to 
plan their urbanisation patterns as 


boldly as they plan industrialisation 
today Russia was the first coun- 
try to plan industrialisation as a 
crash programme on a nation-wide 
basis They were so successful 
that you will notice the first thing 
any new country does—after they 
have designed the national flag— 
ıs set up a plannmg commission 
for mdustrialisdtion Unfortunate- 
ly Lenin didn't attempt urbanising 
Russia as well, so the new nations 
don't see that part of the problem 
(perhaps its been unfortunate for 
the Russians also) 


C uoi the disciphnes involv- 
ed in this work, and the quantity 
of data required, are so consider- 
able, that the most logical agency 
to undertake this task would be 
the national planning commission 
itself If this were done, then our 
five-year plans would indeed have 
the spatial components necessary to 
provide a dynamic context for eco- 
nomic planning This spatial con- 
text should be envisioned not as a 
“frozen” master plan, (or plans), but 
as a series of growth options in a 
kind of open-ended planning Be- 
cause of the organic nature of 
urban growth, it would be self- 
defeating to postulate only precise 
and fixed patterns—when you start 
a city, you are starting a process 
Clumsy ınterference-—hovvever well- 
intentioned—can often destroy the 
process (As Colin Rosser has 
said ‘except ın terms of popula- 
tion, Indian cities really aren’t 
growing too fast—they are growing 
too slowly’) But what we can do 
1s feed inputs into other parts of 
the system so as to create counter- 
magnets, and a balanced urban 
structure 


The concepts set down in this 
note are fraught with difficulties, 
yet one wonders Do we have 
any alternative? Our present polı- 
cies of laissez-faire passivity coupl- 
ed with sudden and ‘spastic 
“Controls” will surely not halt 
the long slide mto urban chaos 
Yet ıt does seem that today ın India, 
we may well have a real opport- 
unity to use the colossal urban 
growth of the next 50 years to our 
permanent advantages, and thus 
emerge from the tunnel—so to 
speak—better off than when we 
entered 
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A MAJOR development of 1972 
was the review of the cultural acti- 
vities sponsored by the government 
in the first twenty-five years of 
India's independence and an 
attempt by it to 1mtiate a nation- 
wide debate on an appropriate cul- 
tural policy for the country The 
much awaited Report of the 
Khosla Committee (Review Com- 
mittee on National. Academies and 
Indian Council for Cultural Rela- 
tions) was published during) this 
year The Indian Institute of 
Advanced Study held a seminar 
on this theme and came out with 
a statement which provides a 
framework for a national cultural 
policy ‘The Indian Council of So- 
cial Science Research started an 
exploratory dialogue on Romesh 
Thapar”s idea of a ‘design for living,’ 
aimed at an empirical assessment 
of the social, economic, political, 
and cultural trends and at visual- 
izing a relevant pattern of lıfe for 
the future 


The first two of these efforts have 
aroused controversy and debate 
and are likely to influence signi- 
ficantly the shaping of the country’s 
cultural policy The third 1s expeot- 
ed to set in motion a number of 


future-oriented research projects 
and to contribute towards the 
emergence of a series of indicators 
of the quality of life that should 
enter into the “design for living! 
which the country should adopt for 
itself 


The Khosla Committee was ap- 
pointed in pursuance of a resolu- 
tion of the Government of India 
notified on February 10,1970 The 
question of reviewing the role play- 
ed by the three National Akademres, 
vız , Sangeet Natak Akademi, Lalit 
Kala Akadem and Sahitya Aka- 
demi, and the Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations ın stimulating 
the development of fine arts, dance, 
drama, music and literature ın the 
context of the promotion of the cul- 
tural umty ın the country, and ın 
promoting of the cultural contacts 
with foreign countries, has been 
engaging the attention of the Gov- 
ernment of India for some time 
The Government of India have now 
decided to appoint a committee 
to review the working of these 
bodies and make recommendations 
to the Government 


To begin with, the terms of ref- 
erence of the Committee were some- 


what limited, and included 


(a) To review the working of the 
three National Akademies and 
the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations with reference to their 
overall objective. . ; 


(b) To suggest measures for ım- 
proving the workmg of these 
bodies and strengthening their 
activities in relation to broad 
priorities, and 


(c) To recommend a suitable pat- 
tern of organisation and suggest 
changes as may be necessary m 
the articles of association (rules 
and regulations) consistent with 
the requirements of autonomy 
and public accountability 


These were later expanded to 
encompass an enquiry into every 
aspect of the administration and the 
working of the three National Aka- 
demies On its own the Commit- 
tee undertook the review within 
the broad framework of a cultural 
policy accepting (1) that ‘cultural 
policy’ should be taken to mean 
the sum total, of the conscious and 
deliberate usage, action or lack of 
action in a society, armed at meet- 
ing certam cultural needs through 
the ulıtızatıon of all the physical 
and human resources available to 
the society at a given time, and 
(2) that certain criteria for cultural 
development should be defined 
and that culture should be linked to 
the fulfilment of personality and to 
economic and socia] development 


Ihe Committee had twenty mne 
meetings at Delhi and as many at 
other cultural centres in the coun- 
try Altogether ıt examined 313 
witnesses and visited 78 cultural 
institutions in different parts of 
India This labour resulted in a 
neat and thoughtful report, signifi- 
cant both in its diagnostic and 
prescriptive aspects 


T he picture of organized cultural 
activities 1n. the country, that emer- 
ges 1n the pages of the Report, is 
bleak “The cultural field of India, 
today, presents a dismal and largely 
desolate aspect Apart from some 
seasonal and spoladıc activities in 
a few of the more important towns, 
there 1s, throughout the country, 
httle evidence of the plastic or the 
performing arts There are very few 


theatres or concert halls ın which 
dramatic or musical performances 
can be organised Good picture 
galleries can be counted on the 
fingers of two hands Artists find 
it difficult to hold exhibitions of 
their works unless they are willing 
to pay exorbitant reservation fees 
The number of good museums 
and libraries does not exceed a 
single digit There 1s no National 
Dramatic Repertory Company, 
no professional Ballet Troupe 
which gives regular performances, 
no National or Regional Opera 
Company and no organised literary 
activity aimed at making the peo- 
ple aware of the traditional or the 
new cultural and literary trends, 
or fo provide opportunities for 
young poets and story-writers to 
read their works 


T he Committee emphasısed the 
need to redefine and enlarge the 
scope of the three Akademies and 
made detailed recommendations 
for their reorganization In one 
of its major recommendations ıt 
suggests the assessment of the 
cultural needs of the people—a 
task that ıs difficult but essential 
“ to create conditions for the better 
dissemination of the arts 1s one of 
the main objectives of the Aka- 
demies ‘To achieve this objective, 
the Akademies must make an as- 
sessment of the cultural needs of 
the people There are obvious 
difficulties in the way of obtaining 
exact and truly reliable informa- 
tion of such needs, eg, most peo- 
ple are not aware of what they 
need, til they have been exposed 
to a variety of art forms and enter- 
tamment of varyıng levels of 
aesthetic merit Also, the sophisti- 
cated citizen 1s apt to over-state 
his cultural hunger, while the sim- 
ple villager or factory worker just 
does not know what to say beyond 
admitting that he likes the glossy 
type of films Nevertheless, it is 
of the utmost importance to 
undertake an inquiry into what 
the people need and what type of 
cultural fare they will willingly 
accept and benefit from Such 
reviews and assessments are made 
ın all civilized countries where the 
people have any pretentions to 
cherish and promote cultural 
values Japan and Czechoslovakia, 
ın particular, have laid great em- 


phasis on this aspect of the 
national effort to evolve a sound 
and rewarding cultural policy ? 


Another notable recommendation 
of the Committee 1s regarding the 
extension of the research of cul- 
tural activities 


“The activities of the Aka- 
demies, therefore, must be made 
both intensive and extensive It 
1s not sufficient to cater only to 
the educated elements in the 
bigger towns It ıs necessary to 
go to the village, to the unedu- 
cated masses and give them a 
taste of the native arts We need 
scarcely say that art is one of 
those things which improve 
upon acquaintance and the more 
one has of 1t the more one wants 
ıt But the desire for it can be 
engendered and developed by 
small beginnings, and not by 
thrusting art down the throats of 
people who know very little about 
it and who are, therefore, not 
prepared to receive it Let us 
for a moment cease to talk about 
the cultural unity of the country 
and concentrate on educating 
the masses, teaching them the 
appreciation of the arts and im- 
proving the standard of public 


taste as well as of creative 
writing, painting, music, etc 
Once these objectives are 


achieved, the cultural umty of 
the country wil automatically 
follow ? 


The need for a cultural policy 1s 
ımplıcıt ın the Khosla Committee 
Report It ıs clearly articulated by 
Hirendra Nath Mukherjee, whose 
separate note has been appended to 
the Report He says, 1 shall 
Stress what 1s clearly hinted in the 
Report, namely, that a national 
cultural policy has urgently to be 
formulated and adopted by Par- 
hament When that ıs done—and 
it should be done early on a prio- 
rity basıs—the Akademies would 
appropriately fit into the entire 
pattern' 


T he Simla seminar, although it 
did not have before ıt the report of 
the Khosla Committee, was an 
exercise ın this direction It was 
intended to provide a springboard 
for a realistic appraisal of the cul- 
tural situation ın the country and 
to develop an approach towards 
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the formulation of a cultural 
policy 


T he semınar recognized that the 
developmental policies and  pro- 
grammes of the government have 
a cultural dimension, and that a 
great many agencies of the State 
are continually active ın harnessing 
the society’s values, symbols, and 
myths for diverse purposes It also 
took serious note of the fact that 
culture was a powerful lever manı- 
pulated by different agencies for 
political ends ‘The seminar was 
aimed at evolving the broad frame- 
work of a cultural policy to provide 
the necessary corrective to govern- 
ment policies and programmes and 
to inform these with a measure of 
deliberation and a sense of respon- 
sibility to history It assumed that 
a cultural policy for India must 
emerge as a creative response to the 
realities of Indian life 


The seminar refused to accept 
that culture represents the hallow- 
ed, the unchanging, and the un- 
changeable elements of the past, on 
the contrary ıt viewed it as an enor- 
mously potent and influential tool 
which human communities used to 
adapt to them changing environ- 
ment It aimed at reformulating 
the cultural perspective with a view 
to dealing effectively with dysfunc- 
tional but endurıng cultural myths, 
with an essentially past-oriented 
view of culture which ignores some 
major integrative and synthesizing 
processes, and with a myopic and. 
arbitrary selection of the elements 
of Indian-ness 


The seminar addressed itself to 
the questions of national integra- 
tion, cultural autonomy, and social 
equality It sought to explore an 
approach that would stabilize cul- 
tural pluralism and at the same 
time nourish the national mam- 
stream A meanıngful cultural 
policy, it was stressed, will also 
have to work towards eradication 
of discontinuities arising M 
inequalities of income and status 


Education, the arts, and science 
and technology are the key domains 
wherein the society’s basic values, 
symbols, and myths are created 
and expressed and the channels 
through which these are trans- 
mitted The seminar rightly laid 
considerable emphasis on these 


sources of creation and transmission 
of culture 


Finally, the seminar focused atten- 
tion on the severely constricted reach 
of cultural activity in our country It 
took note of the fact that our social 
and institutional structures have res- 
ponded to the needs of an elite rather 
than the masses, the creative initia- 
tive of the latter remained largely 
untapped This was an inadequacy 
that needed attention 


The proceedings of the seminar 
are not yet available, but two short 
publications based on it—outlining 


its framework, perspectives, and 
outcome—have received wide 
attention As expected, the semi- 


nar had a mixed reception Some 
critics questioned the very legiti- 
macy of the exercise, others view- 
ed it as a prelude to the closing 
m of the forces of authoritarianism 
to curb cultural freedom, and some 
others went so far as to see the 
invisible hand of Moscow in ıt It 
has been discussed, however, ın 
universities, cultural institutions, 
and scientific laboratories, and has 
evoked a generally favourable res- 
ponse Its four pillars—rationality, 
secularism, egalitarianism, and 
national unity that does not rule out 
diversity—have not been question- 
ed Serious doubts, where they 
have been raised, concern the 
instrumentalities and operational 
mechanics of the implementation of 
such a policy. 


T he notion of quality of life was 
implicit in the deliberations of 
the Sımla seminar In his inaugural 
address, Professor S Nurul Hasan 
said, ‘I think that the purpose of 
any cultural policy, not only for a 
government, but for a people, 1s to 
enrich the quality of life of the 
masses of the people’ 


The keynote address by the 
director of the seminar also took 
up this line of argument “İt is 1m- 
perative that we link our planning 
process with a definite conception 
of the quality of life We have to 
envision the form our society should 
take ın ten, twenty, or thirty years 
and carefully evolve a set of social 
indicators that approximate the 
quality of life which we wish to 
promote Failing this, we are likely 
to find ourselves in dead ends The 


fatal weaknesses of the reigning 
philosophy of consumerism are all 
too apparent today, even in India 
Alienation, anomie, and drift are its 
inevitable consequences Affluence 
by itself 1s empty and leads the 
human spirit into a void Develop- 
ment ot India needs purposive 
guidance towards clear and con- 
sidered social objectives these 
have to be made specific’ 


Romesh Thapar’s ‘design for 
living’, on which the ICSSR has 
initiated an exploratory dialogue, 
promises to be a meaningful ven- 
ture It is armed at articulatmg a 
value system that is relevant for 
India and that should underlie our 
planning process The search for a 
‘relevant system’ would require an 
assessment of the prevailing sıtua- 
tion and also considerable norma- 
tive thmkmg in regard to the 
content of such a system ‘The 
problem will have to be approached 
with adequate conceptual clarity 
and an unambiguous definition of 
basic needs It will then have to 
address itself to the tasks of produc- 
tive adaptation of technology, of 
organization of space, and of social 
management ‘The design for living, 
geared to the needs of India, will 
have to outline a minimum needs 
programme covering food and 
clothing, housing, health, education, 
transport, leisure and recreation, 
and security of meaningful work In 
short, the task involves delmeatıon 
of options open to us and a clear 
choice of one over the others 


A cultural policy, so far, has been 
a taboo subject 1972 marks a 
departure by bringing it into open 
discussion It is evident that the 
existing cultural institutions have 
done little and will be able to do 
little unless mew perspectives on 
culture are adopted Developing 
such perspectives, incorporating 
them into a meaningful plan of 
action, and creating an effective 
machinery for the implementation 
of such a plan will clearly be the 
functions of the cultural policy But 
this alone will not do We must 
not move towards an unknown 
future, we should explore the possi- 
bility of designing ıt and should 
gear our policies towards the real- 
ization of pre-set objectives ‘The 
attempt 1s worth making 


India's biggest 
undertaking ' 
in the field of 
fertilizer industry, the 
Fertilizer Corporation 
of India Limited, 
Is one of the 
largest producers 
of plant nutrients 
in the world. 
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HOW BIG IS FCI? ' 


FCİs five functioning units at Sindri (Bihar), Nangal (Punjab), Trombay (Maharashtra), 
Gorakhpur (U P.) and Namrup (Assam) have the installed capacity of half a million 
tonnes of plant nutrients This will rise to over two million tonnes when additional 
sıx plants under construction go on stream 
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CATALYST KNOW-HOW 


FCI is one of the few organizations in the world to develop and produce a complete 
range of fertilizer catalysts, so vital to the industry 


TOTAL FERTILIZER TECHNOLOGY 


Backed by its intensive research and development efforts, FCI has now developed 
Its own know-hows, design and engineering capability and can execute six to eight 
modern fertilizer plants at a time from the blue-print to the final commissioning stage 


MARKETING SET-UP 


With the vast network of sales outlets and ptomotional activities, FCİ now serves about 
80 per cent of the country 


THE FERTILIZER CORPORATION OF INDIA LIMITED 
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The problem ‘Seminar’ (159) November 1972 
10-15 
(Clean elections) 

Roy Burman, BK A restless quest 
(152) April 1972 26-31 

Sen Vaima, SP. A challenge 
November 1972 19-27 

Shakir, Moin, Jamaat-e-Islamı 
March 1972 16-21 

Shankar, V. An imperative necessity 
(156) August 1972 25-29 

Singh, NK. Anand Marg ‘Seminar’ (151) March 
1972 21-25 . 

Sınghvi, L.M. Basic postulates “Seminar” (159) 
November 1972 16-18 

The  dilemmas 

August 1972 30-34 

Thapar, Romesh Reform must begin 
(159) November 1972 35-36 


‘Seminar’ (159) 
‘Seminar’ (156) 


‘Sem1- 


‘Seminar’ 
‘Seminar’ (159) 
‘Seminar’ (151) 


‘Seminar’ 


‘Seminar’ (156) 


‘Seminar’ 


SEMINAR ISSUES 


I The Party in Power September 1959 
2 Food October 1959 
3 Freedom and Planning November 1959 
4 Changing Village December 1959 
5 Co-ops. January 1960 
6 Two Sectors February 1960 
7 Our Universities March 1960 
8 Corruption April 1960 
9 Films ı May 1960 
10 Indians ın Afııca June 1960 
11 Language July 1960 
12 Health Augusti 1960 


13 "The Third Plan 
14 Tribal India 

15 Into Space 

16 Artists and Art 
17 Socialism Today 
18 The Census 


September 1960 
October 1960 
November 1960 
December 1960 
January 1961 
February 1961 


19 Our Foreign Policy March 1961 
20 Waste April 1961 
21 The Writer at Bay May 1961 
22 Administration June 1961 


North and South 
Communalism 
Philosophy 

Science 

Advertising 

Music 

Your Vote 

Our Democracy 

‘UN 

On Stage 

Population Control 
Election Analysis 
India’s Defence 

The Scientist 

Our Neighbours 
Indian Agriculture 
Past and Present 
Romanisation 

The Emergency 

The Press pi 
Taxation $ 
Crisıs on the Campus 
Non-Alignment 
Gandhism 

Censorship 

India and Pakistan 
Panchayati Raj 

China 

Emerging Leadership 
Indian Women 

The Coming Crisis 
Workers’ Share 
Scientific Attitude 
India in the World 
Needs and Resources 
Kashmir 

Jawaharlal Nehru 
Prohibition 

Energy 

Consumer 

Nehru and the Ism 
Our Changing Values 
The Bomb 
Parliament and Crisis 
Secularism 

Language 

Goa 

Caste 

At School 

Public Sector 
Indo-Soviet Link 
Money in Politics 
The War and After 
Polities of Languages 
We and the World 
The Plan 

Our Cities 

Elections and Power 
Farms and Food 
Science in Afro-Asia 


India’s Defence Pattern 


IC.S 

The Administrative 
Jungle 

Aid or Trade 

State Politics 
Students in Turmoil 
Your Vote 

Our Unton 

The Economic Crisis 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 
July 
August 
september 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
Apri 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March, 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
september 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 
July 
August 
September, 


October 
November 
December 

January 
February 
March 


1961 
1961 
1961 
1961 
1961 
1961 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1963 
1963 
1963 
1963 
1963 
1963 
1963 
1963 
1963 
1963 
1963 
1963 
1964 
1964 
1964 
1964 
1964 
1964 
1964 
1964 
1964 
1964 
1964 
1964 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1965 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1966 
1966 


1966 
1966 
1966 
1967 
1967 
1967 


Our Brain Drain 
The Cow 

Election Outcome 
Power Patterns 
Asian Security 
Books 

Mass Communication 
Design for Living 
Seminar on Seminar 
Prices 

UNCTAD 

Recession 

The Future of Asia 


The Budget and the Plan 


Minority in Crisis 
Polities and Society 


Agricultural Revolution 


Management Challenge 
Our Security 


April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
ovember 
December 
January 
February 
March 
March 
May 

June 

July 
August 
september 
October 


The Centre and the States November 


Academic Colonialism 
The New Left 
Resources 
Nationhood 

Violence 

Pakistan 
Gerontocraey 


Our External Relations 
The Educated Unemployed 


The Congress Party 
Mahatma Gandhi 
Conservation 

Our Political Parties 
Secularism in Crisis 
Our Libranes 
India's Left 
Modernization 

The Rural Base 


. Population Planning 


Foreign Technology 
Nation and Community 
The Super Powers 
The UN at 25 

Two Neighbouis 

The Constitution 
INDIA 1970 

Your Vofe 

Political Pointers 
Land Hunger 

The Blue Revolution 
Bangla Desh 

The Economic Agenda 
The 1971 elections 
China Today 

A Nuclear India 
Crisis in the Press 
Acapolitics 

INDIA 1971 

Impact of Bangladesh 
Secret Societies 

West Bengal 

State Elections 
Permits and Licenses 
India in Asia 
Decentralisation 

The Social Sciences 
New Education 
Clean Elections 

The Mass Line 
INDIA 1972 


December 
January 
February 
March 
March 
May 

June 

July 
August. 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
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TA 


Shoes for 
Non-stop 
Living 


Trend-setters all | 

Bata leather shoes £ 
offer a wide choice for & 

the young and the 















VVayfınders 70 


old Shoes that look b “57 Sizes 9-11,12-1,2-5 
smart, elegant, groovy Rs 18 95,2095, eğ 2 i i: 95 18 95, 
d 


All styled with the 24 95 
same built-in comfort 


Smoothly fitting and Sitara 90 
flexible Everything that Sizes 2-7 


you expect from really 

comfortable shoes 

Bata designs years ahead 
There's something 

for everybody—men, s ; BRC 5 

vvomen, and children ə Nu — 

Whatever your age, you'll T : 

like what you see P NT t 


Ambassador 43 
Sizes 5-10 
Rs 52 95 





| Exclusive 26 
Sizes 5-10 
Rs 48 95 




















Kumkum 20 
Sizes 2-7 
Rs 13 95 
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WANT TO CHIP A SHIP? 
Consolidated Pneumatic manufacture the widest rangó 


of compressed air equipment in İndia — industrial 
tools, construction and mining tools, and air compressors 


both Stationary and portable All these are made 
to the highest stándards of workmanship and quality 
and backed by the efficient after-sales service that have 
earned Consolidated Pneumatic a reputation for the 
most dependable compressed air equipment in India. 
The power of air harnéssed for industry. 
o 
Consolidated 7 









Pneumatic 
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BROTHERS ? 
FATHER AND SON! 





tus aim tl us abunə, 


FPE, ae İRMİKLİ 
» , ,  < is I a Ev CY rn ən ılar mı “YA 


“Aman 
BUDU 


ne 


fo və “mə 


m. PORNO 
"QUOQOE 


Exo 
ə AA ə M " 


as o nhac vef DNA A - $ eee aru I seh 22] 


CREST PERMANENT HAIR DYE HAD YOU GUESSING 
popular colours: Black and Dark 


Crest restore the natural colour ha 
hair. Recaptures your young looks və 
Do-it-yourself. Crest does not wash 
yei: away or brush off. Equally effective 
à aa ya , 4 
q eL CHAIR DYE el 3 Brown. 
A QUALITY BLACK’. BEEN For expert advice on good grooming 
PRODUCT OF os e ə E write to : 
CREST ADVISORY SERVICE 


on wet or dry hair. Touch up stray 
SP uu 3 FL əlinlə a P. O. Box No. 440, NEW DELHI. 


fn 
“ ə r 
Za 
^ 
e 


-^ 
> 


: tri 
3 


grey hair with Crest Hair Dye Stick. 
Both dye and stick available in two 
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Changes in technology reflecting changes in industrial 
patterns Nothing remains static behind this symbol 
The thinking process goes on generating vast resources 
of technical know-how and manufacturing skill 


(t started in 1938 when two engineers applied their minds 

to manufacturing dairy equipment Today we are about 
10,000 people involved in manufacturing plant and equip- 
ment for every major industry from dairy to nuclear Much 

of the equipment was never manufactured in India before * 


Tomorrow we'll be vastly different from what we are today, 
Because things are never static behind this symbol 

The thinking process goes on The pool of technical resources 
grows lending new dimensions to our capability of manu- 
facturing equipment for every vital industry 


LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED Po Box 278, Bombay 1 


CLPT ILI SUYA 


I Tefal Talat”. 
daaa 
dola... 


Like this supple fingered young model 
me maker, Telco trained workers also use 
$ the sensitivity in their hands to make 
the thousands of high quality parts 

that go into a TATA vehicle 







To manufacture these vehicles, many 
ancillary industries, developed and 
ə : © WE e assisted by Telco, supply raw 

. US a materials and components to our 

3 x M T exacting standards 


Apprentice schools continuously impart 
ə : s 8 the hıghest standards of skılis 
gö s ` 5 ə pd Rigorous tests maintain the quality 
: ES mo T i m. that Telco products are knovvn for, 
əş ə both in India and abroad. 


Sn All this, together, is our endeavour to 
4 24 9.3 us ensure that every customer gets the 
best value for his money 


er TATA ENGINEERING AND 
LZ LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY LIMITED 


maa 1 2296A 





Meeting the ever-growing need 
for telecommunication — 
so vital for our fast- developıng 
nation. Ever at vvork, makıng 
available intricate telephone 
exchanges, complicated multi- 
channel transmission equipment, 
micro-wave systems, specialised 
equipment for the Railways and 
Defence, precision electronic 
measuring instruments and a 
variety of telephones 





BS. 
ITI here.. 






















In this stupendous task is engaged 
a busy team of 15000 at ITI, 
Bangalore — the largest manu- 
facturer of telecommunication 
equipment in Asia — with an 
annual turnover exceeding Rs 33 5 
crores. 


Fw To supplement this giant effort at 
& Bangalore, two more units at Naini, 

: *€ Allahabad, are coming up fast 
tom #ğ all to bring people and places of 


: India closer, still 


INDIAN TELEPHONE 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
BANGALORE 16 


Communication 
1$ our business 
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SYMBOL 
FOR 
MUKAND 








With the expansion of our plants at Kurla 
and Kalwe and the diversification of our 
products, we feel the time has come to 
have a symbol which represents not only 
our products but also conveys something 
of what we at Mukand stand for 


A constructive approach towards 
development both in terms of research and 
modernization for the improvement of our 
own organization and also in the effort to 
participate meaningfully in India's 
industrial progress 


The skill to make high quality steel 
castings, custom—built E O T cranes and 
fabrıcated and rolled products to 
specification. The capacity to meet 
commitments on time The ability to do 
precision jobs. 


CASTINGS: 


CE vr x "uk d a Aer wa Jar 


MUKAND IRON & STEEL WORKS LTD. AGRA RD BOMBAY 70 
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indian Tube have a modern plant and the latest 
equipment. They also have the finest tube 
technologists, men who control quality at each 
stage of manufacture and constantly work 
towards product diversification to enable the 
Company to meet growing demands for 

steel tubes —in India and the export markets. 


INDIAN TUBE 


THE INDIAN TUBE COMPANY LIMITED 
À Tata-Stewarts and Lloyds Enterprise 
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India's wool wizards. 
Making carpets, famous the world over. Producing blankets 
in a wide range of patterns and prices. 
Blending versatile Terene with pure wool to bring you an 
exclusive Terene Wool suiting. Processing soft Merino wool 
into superb wool worsteds. 
Weaving Tweeds in a score of different designs. Doing all this 
with the expert touch that sets every OCM product apart ! 


A great name in wool 
for 50 years. 
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Cinthol is the only Soap, p 
that contains G-11. Ju. 


“Tas, 


destroys bacteria tat * X EE 
cause body odour-and T5 PATE 
: blemishes. That's how) (uş 
Cinthol keeps your ə ie 


: 1 JERRETWEBEUSOMENTPRUTEETIUN > complexion flawless, and : 
5 .keeps you fresh all day. - 


Xə 


wk aod 
- 
~ 


2» 
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Scindia's fast modern ships deliver 
your cargo with safety, efficlency and speed, 


-— 


= 2 : \ 
S H imal f | OVERSEAS SERVICES 
cin Id S Ja qQvesse S | India-Pakistan-U K -Continent 
= 2 India-Poland-G. D. R. 
f B nt H M 1? m. india-Mediterranean- Adriatic 
or efficient maritime service | xa 
— 200. Adriatic 
India-U A R.-Red Sea 
İndra-VVest Asia (Gulf) 
India-U, S S. R, 
(Including Rumania-Bulgaria) 
İndia-U, S A -Mexico (via Colombo. 
Cochin-Caribbean Ports) d 
India-Indonesia-Straits-Colombo- 
Cochin-E Canada-U S Great Lakes 
Indta-Indonesta-Straits-Hong Kong- 
Taiwan-U S Pacific-W Canada 
India- Indonesia-Straits-Hong Kong-Taivvan, 
U S N H Gulf-Mexico (via Panama), 
India-Far Eastern Ports- 
W Mediterranean-Adrativ 


COASTAL SERVICES 
India-Bangla Desh-Burma-Ceylon 


- 


Cc ~ 


NSCINDIAZ kənə 


THE SCINDIA STEAM 

NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED 

Scindia House, Narottam Morarjee Marg, “, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay 1 S 
Telephone 268161 (12 lines) Telex ız 
Central Bank Building, 

33, Netaj Subhas Road, Calcutta-1. 
Telephone 225842 (6 hnes) Telex 7305 
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Ub y ə A“ E y 


: : 
Federal Republic of GERMANY and Republic of INDIA ‘ 


Partners f 


5 


or Success 


a — xo 









— 





: 
3 
: 
} 
i 
! 
$ 
H 


What ts the secret of success The combination of talents of Over the past 25 years the 
of Indo - German partnership? the Indian and the German peoples of India and the 
ölk peoples VVho share a Federal Republıc of Germany 
dedication to democratic have worked closely together 
freedom, social justice and With evident success. 


human welfare 


of Federal Republic of Germany 


sie /6s 
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IN NEVV DELHI 
ALL ROADS 
LEAD TO 

ON JANPATH 


.—.4 


( 


. COTTAGE INDUSTRI 





IHEIR VIEWS 


MONTH TO MONTH 


WE ARE MOST ANXIOUS THAT 
READERS GIVE US 





ON THE PROBLEMS WHICH ARE 
DISCUSSED ON THESE PAGES FROM 


(E dı 


BRANCH ON 
CHOWRINGHEE 
5:70 


di PA S 
E P A 
ə . ƏL 
Yə d TARI 
i “i “ ih v 
Un fy 
Lİ 8 
NO 
y 


7 


ANO İŞ ME A SUN 


iH m. R ie 


i EP 


əsa 
O dn e 


“Ağ M NS Mb: f, C 
ə. ik QE Yu 


COMMUNICATIONS TO THE EDITOR 


~ 


SHOULD BECOME A REGULAR FEATURE 


BRANCH BY THE 
GATEWAY OF INDIA 


IF 


BOMBAY 


GIFTS * LAMPS - CARPETS * FURNISHINGS 
TABLELINEN - BEDSPREADS * ACCESSORIES 
COSTUME JEWELLERY « SAREES “DRESS FABRICS 
READY-TO-VVEAR FOR MEN,VVOMEN 8: CHILDREN 


YOU 


JOIN THE DEBATE IN 






VSEV/ SO 
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USEFUL BOOKS, 
TITLE PRICE 








} 


-+ 


* Calendar of Perslan Correspondence Vol. ! 
1759-1767 15 00 
(Being letters referencing mainly to Affairs 
in Bengal, which passed between some of 
the Company's servants and Indian Rulers 
& Notables) 
Issued by the National Archives of India, New Delhi. 
* Fort William-India House Correspondence 
(Military series) Vol. XX. 1792-1796 30 00 
Issued by the National Archives of India, New Delhi 
€ Indian Historical Records Commission 
Vol XXXIX Proceedings of the Thirty-Ninth 
Session, Patna, December 1969 14 00 
Issued by National Archives of India, New Delhi. : 
* indian Historical Records Commission 
Proceedings of the Thirty-Elght Session 
Vol. XXXVII j (10 00, 
Issued by Jadavpur Univerelly, Calcutta. , 
ə Biruni’s Picture of the World Edited 
by A. Zaki Validitogan (Memoirs of the 
Archaeological Survey of India No, 53), $ 25 
Issued by Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi, 


e The Dorla of Bastar D. Hajara 


i 
L 





1 ICATIONS 


Eb 


Li Pi ET 
Qt. 
> 


R eyi 2 
: 7 a T 
r 
2 / U, 












(Memoir No. 17) , 29 00 
Issued by Anthropological Survey of India, Calcutta 
e Who's Who of India Martyrs Vol. i 26 00 
Issued by Ministry of Education and Youth Services, , 
= New Delhi 
| > Available from all authorised selling agents. 
Y ^ ^ FOR CASH SALE 
© KITAB: MARS. : FOR MAİL ‘ORDERS 
bə danpath, Nevv Delhi (Phone : 812561) MANAGER : . 
= GOVT. OF INDIA BOOK DEPOT OF PUBLICATIONS ` 
= 8, K. S. Roy Road, Calcutta-1 CIVIL LINES, DELHİ-6 
= (Phone : 23-3813) > 
Na PUBLICATIGNS BRANCH NOTE 
2 SALE COUNTERS IN NEW DELHI Postal Charges extra for 
o i) UDYOG BHAVAN (Phone : 372082) mail orders below Rs. 5 
s i) MOHAN SINGH MARKET. LN.A. COLONY N [ndia. 
ns iil) C.B.R. BUILDING, BAHADUR SHAH Reaistrat Ch t 
a gıstratıon Charges extra 
S ZAFAR MARG for mail orders below Rs 2 
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FOR ENCHANTING SHADES 
IN COTTON AND 
BLENDED TEXTURES 


Pamper your every whim and fancy with Four Swans 
Fabrics in cotton and Polyester/cotton blends. 
Crease-resistant Four Swans fabrics come in a 

wide range of colours and prints. 


maa-MGM -2399 
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Manufactured by: 


THE VICTORIA MILLS LTD. 
BOMBAY. 

3) MANGALDAS 
My GROUP MILLS 
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Scarred and disiigured 
by sheer vandalism! 


Its the same sad story of sheer 
vandalısm all over the country Monuments 
of rare elegance and antiquity are scarred 
and defaced with juvenile name-scratching 
Even the Taj 1s not spared Its inlaid 
marble 1s gouged out, its pure white surface 


scratched and damaged Nature fares no 


better Lovely gardens are denuded of 
flowers and left httered with garbage 
Beautiful beaches are turned into refuse 
dumps 


Yet these monuments and gardens and 


beaches are part of our priceless heritage 


A heritage that unites us as Indians, heirs to 


a magnificent tradition of beauty and art 
An asset that draws thousands of visitors to 
our country, brings ın valuable foreign 
exchange, and generates employment and 
prosperity even ın rernote rural areas. 


Isn't it ime we took pride in this 
heritage and did everything possible to 
preserve 1t? The tourist and archeological 
departments are doing what they can But 
Government action alone 1s not enough We 
must, each one of us, prevent the defacing 
of monuments Discourage the littering and 
misuse of gardens and beaches And most 
important, ınstıl ın our young a sense of 
pride in this heritage, and the passion to 
protect it For let us not forget, unless 
we care enough, our magnificent heritage 
may be destroyed 


You have a beautiful hentage 
You must preserve ıt. 


Released by 
India Tourism Development Corporation for 


Department of Tourism 
Government of India. ’ 
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We do not cultivate tobacco Yet we have done 
nearly everything to modernise the management 


of tobacco crop Why? 


e 
Tobacco is a major cash crop The farmers want 
to know how to take care of it scientifically 
.— Telling them is the primary responsibility of all who can 
We do We have developed a package of 
cultural practices to suit 
variations in crop pattern, soil condition and rainfall in 
different areas Result? The farmer knows 
how to fertilise the soil, get healthy seedlings 


He appreciates the benefits of raising - 
successful seedbeds, correct planting, 1 
weeding, judicious topping of the crop, 
picking the leaves, proper methods of 
curing and handling them He knows 
how much barn space he should have for the acres planted are no 
This is the kmd of training and attitudes 
that make hım one of the most tob acc 
progressive farmers in the country, O 
He still needs someone to turn 
to, If he wants guidance. t 2 
armers: 





and how to rotate the crop 


| JILTD 


NT. 
Y 
qor ILTD at the root of scientific tobacco farming 
LERF TOBRCCO 

DEVELOPMENT 
CO. LTD. 
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licy 
Ideal for a young man, with less income, 
greater responsibilities 


"At 27, | took this Policy for Rs 12,000 for a 
term of 25 years, The monthly premium is only 
Rs 42 50 


"|f anything happens to me, LIC will pay 

my family (1) Rs 1,200 immediately, 

(41) A monthly income of Rs 240 for the next 
two years, (111) A monthly income of Rs 120 
for the remaining years of the term, and (iv) A 
lump sum of Rs, 10,800 at maturity of the policy 


“On the other hand, if 1 live till the policy 
matures, | get Rs 12,000 in hand or an annuity 
to serve as retirement income or a free 

paid-up non-participating assurance for an 
increased amount payable at death ” 


How about you? An LIC policy can guarantee. ;| 
your family's future too No other form of : 
saving protects your dependents from life's 
uncertainties 


LIC has 37 other types of policies to suit your 
every requirement, 


Secure their future 
through 
LIFE INSURANCE onm S 


The Multi-Purpose Po 
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NS ae see 2 S ; sə $ : 
ee kə R “Nise S 
e. Yes, you buy your eggs Metric weights and H A 
X In numbers, not in measures. measures make your US 
ə But you don"t depend on buying and selling , 3 
wy, 7 eggs alone for your chore easy and simple.You $ ? 5 
A aca s daily needs. You need not scratch your UM 
. ə : È 
EX buy your daily milk head or drown yourself . 
EN In litres; your favourite meat in tiresome calculations. + 3 
x: PM and vegetables, fruits, Even in the face of my 
XS x cereals and other rising prices, they DEEP 
AA. solid commodities ensure your rupees E 
7” in kilogrammes; worth on all yaur e` 
CR, your fanciful  buys.Metric weights, “ < 
dress material and measures build >` : 
YEA in metres ,... up confidence. . , "u 
gə ; .. EN R E € 
5” MUN SAZ Ses 
20: | 
NOUS ST?" PF BUY AND SELL IN METRIC UNITS 
(diya 72/348 
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DOUBLE BENEFIT 
FOR SMALL SAVERS 


If you are an adult, not more than 53 years 
old, you must take advantage of the Pro- 
tected Savings Scheme introduced from 
duly 1, 1972, 


İt is a savings scheme with built İn provision 
for full maturity value being assured. You 
don't have to pay a single paisa extra 
towards this extra advantage conceived as a 
welfare measure. 


Deposit Rs. 5 or Rs. 10 every month 
ın Post Office Cumulative Time 
Deposit/Recurring Deposit account 
After 5 years you will get Rs 337 5u 
in a CTD account ef Rs. 5 © 
denomination or Rs 675 in 
CTD account of Rs 10 
denomination : 


< Other benefits include ^ ” 
INCOME TAX AND . 
pə 


: REBATE ON 
: ADVANCE | WEALTH TAX 
* DEPOSITS | CONCESSIONS 


* 
* 
» 
. 


. 
"€. 
22”. as ee” 
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The corresponding amount at the end of 5 
years in Post Office Recurring Deposits will 
be Rs. 355 and Rs. 710 respectively. 


Now these popular accounts have a new 
remarkable feature. In the unfortunate event 
of the death of the depositor before expiry 
of the 5-year term, the nominee will get the 
full amount that would have become due on 
maturity. The only condition is that monthly 
deposits should have been made for at least 
two years without break and there should 
have been no withdrawals either. 


Why not open an account 
with the nearest 
Post Office today ? 
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It has" been. a decade of Service to a broad spectrum of Indian 
Indüstry.. : 
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Today hundreds of thousands of cooling appliances, such as s 
refrigerators, airconditioners, water coolers, freezers, ice cream 
cabinets are fitted with Danfoss thermostats. Thousands of e 
major refrigeration, air- -conditioning, ventilation, compressed air 
and other industrial installations and plants are controlled by a 

o wide variety of Danfoss controls. We are proud of this 

> performance. i 


But this is not all—we now look forward to many new areas of 
service and to manufacture many new lines of sophisticated controls 
** for industry. But behind this all will be the same assurance of 


"international standard of quality and reliability of Danfoss e 
. produet. 
? * w - 
. Danfoss (India) Limited ° 
" o ` B-20/21 Industrial. Area 3, : .. 
: o Meerut Road, -Ghaziabad (UP) ... 
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Nevv York and back 
on our 14/120 Day Excursıon Fare 
for just Rs. 40041 
Daily 747 flights to New York. 


Delhi/New York/Delhi — Rs 4004. 
Calcutta/Nevv York/Calcutta — Rs 4732 
Madras/Nevv York/Madras — Rs 4674 


(If you pay in foreign exchange, | 
you don't pay the additional travel tax) 


SEATS - TAL 


the airline that saves your money 
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Orient's Simplex and Duplex boards are ideal for both utility and 
elegant packaging. They are equally good for tough packaging 
that can take rough handling. 


Orient boards are economical too. They are crack resistant, 
sensitive to sharp colour reproduction and are colour absorbent. No 
wonder Orient boards are used to pack so many products — from 
soap to cigarettes, cosmetics to confectionery, food products to 
medicines and so much more. 


Orient are the largest paper manufacturers in India. Their skilled 
TT personnel, modern machinery and rigid quality control guarantee 
the best paper and paper boards available anywhere in the country. 


ORIENT PAPER MILLS LTD. 


Brajrajnagar, "Orissa & Amlai, M.P PEACOĞK E"AND 
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Toothbrush mE 
with the safe ‘rounded bristle tips 
does not tear the gums. 


A toothbrush is more than 
iust a toothbrush 
if it is Binaca 


| BROTHERS ? 
| FATHER AND SON! 





UZU 


Crest restores the natural colour > 
hair. Recaptures your young looks. & 
Do-it-yourself. Crest does not wash 
away or brush off. Equally effective 
on vvet or dry hair. Touch up stray 
grey hair with Crest Hair Dye Stick. 
Both dye and stick available in two 
AV. popular colours : Black and Dark 

iL tai Brown. 

A QUALITY NFT dillə For expert advice on good grooming 


PRODUCT OF BAZ Write to: 
P LIES CRES SO SERVICE, 
oM SINGH 1 EM i P. O. 7 viN NEW DELHI. 
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The Fertilizer Corporation of Indis 
Limited — the largest fertilizer com- 
plex cf its kind in the country, is 
indewe a giant organisation. İt 
provides employment opportunities 
to some 19 000 people tn its five 
operating units and three projects 
under construcuon 


But to FCI employees are not Just 
names ard numbers They are 
people of flesh and blood Seeking 
a better happier life And FCI 
fecognise ther needs and try as 


inspires goodwill 
and understanding 







a tender hearted 
giant 


much as possible to fulfil them M 
provides facilities for subsidised 
canteens, transport free medical 
treatment, free education (fər 
employee s children) and proper 
housing, not to mention crechəq, 
paid-holidays gratuity end provi. 
dent fund 


Admittedly they aren't everything 
that an employee may need. 
Nevertheless they are gestures te 
show that the gient has e tender 
heart. 


FERTILIZER CORPURATION OF INDIA LIMITED Müs Ədə ) 





DOUBLE BENEFIT 


FOR SMALL SAVERS 


If you are an adult, not more than 53 years 
old, you must take advantage of the Pro- 
tected Savings Scheme introduced from 
duly 1, 1972 


It is a savings scheme with built in provision 
for full maturity value. being assured. You 
don't have to pay a single paısa extra 
towards this extra advantage conceived as a 
welfare measure 


Deposit Rs. 5 or Rs 10 every month 
in Post Office Cumulative Tıme 
Deposit/Recurring Deposit account 
After 5 years you will get Rs 33750, $ 







in a CTD account of Rs. 5 > 
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CTD account of Rs. 10 bn, 
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The corresponding amount at the end of 5 
years in Post Office Recurring Deposits will 
be Rs 355 and Rs 710 respectively 


Now these popular accounts have a new 
remarkable feature In the unfortunate event 
of the death of the depositor before expiry 
of the 5-year term, the nominee will get the 
full amount that would have become due on 
maturity. The only condition is that monthly 
deposits should have been made for at least 
two years without break and there should 
have been no withdrawals either 


Why not open an account 
with the nearest 
Post Office today ? 
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[my fans mean elegance, more 
value for money, more cooling 
power, less running cost, 
trend setting styles, 
plus that famous 
MELE quality. 
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GOING ABROAD 


to take up service 


This rail coach is sailing off to Europe to provide com 
munication facilities to thousands of people there 

Textile machines, made in India, are going to Africar 
countries, railway wagons and coaches go to Iran, Thailand, 
South Korea , ,.. Recently, Yugoslavia has placed 

an order for the supply of 3600 wagons 

estimated at Rs. 375 million 

“MADE IN INDIA’ Is a label that is gaining 
/ prestige abroad, day after day. The ships that touched 
övr ports twenty-five years ago used to unload blades and 
soaps for which we had depended on foreign manufacturers 
India now makes a varlety of sophisticated 

engineering goods and electronic 







CERES, S 


2quipment for the choosy 

customers in far-off lands Our scientists 
at Trombay manufacture heavy water for 
atomic energy establishments abroad 
India's foreign trade has now gone up te 
Rs, 34190 million - four times 

more than in 1947 

Indlan technology and know-how are 
expanding. Developing countries are 
now making use of our consultancy 
services. 88 joint ventures have been 

set up In Africa, Latin America and 
countries in Asla, besides Europe. 


We have done well. 
But let us 
DO BETTER. 
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MASS HOUSING 
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a symposium on 
how to provide 


shelter for our people 


symposium participants 





THE PROBLEM 
A brief statement of 
the issues involved 


A NEW LOOK 
Ashish Bose, Senior Fellow, Institute of Economic 
Growth, Delhi 


THE ONLY CHOICE 
Jagmohan, Vice Chairman 
Delhi Development Authority 


SELF-HELP CITY 
Charles Correa, Architect and Planner, 
Bombay 


HOMES FOR THE LIVING 
Joseph Allen Stein, Architect, 
Delhi 


ESSENTIAL INGREDIENTS 

Y K. Guzal, Minister of State 

Ministry of Information & Broadcasting, 
Government of India 


FURTHER READING 
A select and relevant bibhography 
compiled by D C. Sharma 
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Desgned by Madhu Chowdhury 





The problem 


True to our out of context style tat the moment, in all the deafening 
chat of ceilings, not a whisper comes through about mass housing. 
As the debate continues over figures of five lakhs and six lakhs, 
no one remembers that millions in India live without a ceiling at all. 
The manner in which populist slogans are being translated into 
reality today only confirms the conviction that no one cares. Yes, 
no one cares. By themselves, the ceilings will add yet another oppor- 
tunity for the [quick money-makers, provide more possibilities of 
financial graft for a new layer of unproductive bureaucracy, and 
disclose to the politician yet another avenue of — you know what. 
Meanwhile, our people will continue to live in hovels and on the 
pavements without the minimum of amenities. 


If we cared, we would have tried to find solutions, however make- 
shift, in these last twenty-five years Instead, we have allowed a 
whole generation to grow up without shelter against the monsoon 
rains or the summer sun, to grow up to expect that vvallovving in dirt 
Is an essential part of the human condition. It is no longer a question 


Of allocating funds and resources, steel and cement. VVe don”t have 
enough and are not likely to have enough for decades to come. 
İt is not also a question of setting up gigantic corporations. VVe 
have tried them and they haven't worked. |f we care, we must, 
think again and afresh. After all, people in India have housed them- 
selves for thousands of years — without steel, without cement, 


They led lives which were creative and vastly civilized. You can 
still see circular villages in remotest Rajasthan, planned to the 
last detail. That is where we have to look to learn, at the mud and 
thatch, at the tiles and stone of Kulu, the red and white kudils of 
Kerala, at the experience of many generations, climates and cultures. 
All of these can be re-inforced with our knowledge of technology, 
with modern amenities, with water, drainage, electricity. We can 
provide only acccording to our capacity, And provide we must if 
we want to save ourselves from the filthy shanty towns mushroom- 
ing all over our countryside. This issue of SEMINAR is an attempt 
to think anew. 
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m new look 


ASHISH BOSE 


- 


THERE are at least two schools of 
thought on the subject of housing 
the poor  Accordmg to the first 
school, all tbat tbe government 
or the local bodies can do for the 


poor, ın the present state of eco- 
nomic development, 1s to provide 
house-sites and the mmimum ım- 
frastructure ın terms of common 
water taps and toilet facilities 


According to the second school, the 
poor, even if given land, will never 
have the money to construct houses 
and so will sell their land to the rich 
and start squatting on government 
land Further, if they are allowed 
to build sub-standard structures, the 
resulting environmental problems 
would be enormous Therefore, it 
1s contended that the solution lies 
ın buildmg massive multi-storey 
Structures (one room or 14 room 
tenements) for the poor on the lines 
of the mass housing programmes in 
Hong Kong and Singapore 


T here are several modified ver- 
sions of these two schools For ex- 
ample, accordmg to some experts, 
the government should provide 
raised platforms uniformly on which 
houses could be built. This would 
discourage abuse of the land use 
pattern A modified version of the 
second school 1s that 1t 1s not neces- 
sary to think only in terms of verti- 
cal expansion. A more imaginative 
land-use pattern can ensure a high 
density without recourse to multi- 
storey buildings This will eliminate 
the social and psychological prob- 
lems of living in high-rise buildings 


There 1s, however, one common 
factor in both these conflicting 
schools of thought The concept of 
housing is really ın terms of shelter 
and not decent housing, nor even 
the mmimum standards of housing 
ın a civilised society. The basic con- 
straint of poverty is fully noted by 
both these schools 


The dilemma in housing the poor 
arises Out of the following propo- 
sitions ; 


(1) The poor are too poor to buy 
land and build houses 


(2) The rich are no more mter- 
ested in buiding houses for the 
poor on a massive scale and making 
à busmess out of ıt At the most, 
they will build servants? quarters for 
their own houses 


(3 The government does not 
have enough funds to allocate 
for housıng In fact, when- 
ever the plan outlays are 
pruned, ‘social services’ includ- 
ing housing are first subject to 
the cut The Union Ministry of 
Works and Housing complains that 


social housing has been given a 
low priority by the Planning Com- 
mission The allocation for such 
housing schemes which was only 1 7 
per cent of the total public sector 
outlays ın the first three plans has 
come down to less than 1 per cent 
in the fourth plan 


Thus the lack of financial viability 
on the part of the poor, the disincen- 
tives for private mvestment in low- 
cost housmg and the lack of funds 
and the low priority given by plan- 
ners to social housing, have all com- 
bined to aggravate the hopelessness 
of the housing situation which, in 
any case, 18 worsening because of 
the rapid increase in population 


Unless we are able to reconcile 
these factors, housmg the poor will 
remain a distant dream and the pre- 
sent state of policies generated by 
platıtudes will contmue 


While discussing the housing 
dilemma, it ıs also necessary to 
realise that no matter how good a 
technical solution we arrive at, the 
chances of success wil remain low 
unless the allied problems of muni- 
cıpal corruption and political 
nepotism are tackled effectively In 
fact, there 1s a danger of corruption 
and nepotism increasing along with 
the extension of public housing pro- 
grammes, massive acquisition of 
land and construction of houses on 
a large scale 


A ccording to official estimates, 
there are 220 milhon poor people 
in India. In order to understand 
the problem of housing the poor, it 
is necessary to think ın disaggregate 
terms In brief, the following are 
the maim categories of poor 
(i) landless agricultural labourers 
in rural areas, (11) marginal farmers 
in rural areas; (ur) casual and mar- 
gmal workers ın urban areas, 
Qv) salaried workers ın the orga- 
nised sector drawing low salaries, 
and (v) the trade and service sec- 
tor which 1s a big chunk of the 
urban working force, which gives 
marginal employment to a large 
number of poor, especially migrants 
from rural areas 


The housing requirements of 
these categories of poor are not the 
same For example, the greatest 


need of the landless agricultural 
labourers 1s to get homestead rights 
of land on which their houses are 
built They also require new resi- 
dential land to meet their growing 
housmg demagds The greatest 
need for the casual workers in the 
cities 1s for some shelter Most of 
these people leave their families be- 
hind in villages and for them even 
barrack type of group accommoda- 
tion would do Their requirement 
ıs not really for one-room tene- 
ments but a place to sleep at might 
and a roof over them As and when 
they stabilise their jobs and their in- 
come level rises, they can think in 
terms of bringing their families to 
the city (a rare possibility under pre- 
sent circumstances) The mam 
requirement of a low income sala- 
tied worker in a city is long-term 
loan facilities which will enable 
him to acquire land and build a 
house The requirement of a small 
farmer ın a village 1s more 1n terms 
of bricks and timber and not steel 
and cement 


M uch of our thinking on the 
question of housing is, how- 
ever, in aggregate terms, based 
on projections of total popu- 
lation, projections of total number 
of new households, assump- 
tions regarding the cost of a 
house on the basis of require- 
ments of steel, cement, bricks, 
etc This approach leads us to the 
conclusion that to make a dent on 
the housing problem in India, we 
require, say, 33,000 crore rupees 
This obviously ıs a self-defeating 
exercise If we think in terms of 
cement and steel for building 
houses for millions of poor peo- 
ple, ıt can be safely said without 
makıng any technical study that 
the housing situation will never be 
solved in the foreseeable future 
We have neither the cement nor 
the steel which will be required for 
‘solving the housmg problem’ on 
such a scale Given the state of our 
economy and the level of income, 
there 1s no reason to assume that 
we need millions of houses of the 
modern type which use bricks, 
cement and steel, Let us have a 
look at the type of houses which 
we had in 1961 (the 1961 Census 
data are given, as the 1971 figures 
are not yet available but the situa- 
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tion 1s not likely to be appreciably 
different ın terms of percentages) 





TABLE I 





Percent Dıstributıofı of Houses by 
Fredominant Material of Wall, India 


——Ç—x..üıs.........———————. 





Rural Urban 
Mud 569 215 
Unburnt bricks 75 4 6 
Burnt bricks 92 515 
Stone 120 116 


Reeds, bamboo, etc 125 60 


Other material (tım- 
ber, metal sheets, 
cement, etc ) 19 48 





1000 1000 





Die role of mud walls 1s brought 
out by Table I. Even m unban 
areas, more than one-fifth of the 
houses have mud walls In rural 
areas, next to mud walls, reeds 
and bamboo are important Some 
housing experts have called for a 
bamboo-based technology for re- 
ducing the cost of housing Other 
methods of cost reduction include 
the use of fly-ash for cement, cut- 
ting down overhead departmental 
expenses in public housing pro- 
grammes, reducing the period of 
unproductive gestation, etc In a 
recent study of low cost housing by 
two staff members of CIDCO, Bom- 
bay, ıt ıs pointed out that on an 
average, construction costs can be 
reduced by about 20 per cent by 
such methods! The study concludes 
that technological changes can revo- 
lutionise the whole situation But 
the reduction of cost of housing by 
20 per cent cannot be called a revo- 
lutionary situation in the context of 
the current level of cost of house 
construction 


Various State Housing Boards 
are experimenting with schemes: for 





r Surendra K Gupta and A K Pankh, 
‘Low Cost Housing-Issues’ Economie 
Times, September 6, 1972 


house-sites to the landless workers 
ın the rural areas The Government 
of Kerala has an interesting scheme 
under which the cost of acquisition 
of land 1s met by a grant from the 
Government of India and by the 
Kerala Government through the 
issue of bonds The ımplementa- 
tion of the scheme 1s entrusted to 
the Panchayats. Under the scheme, 
the State Government provides 
‘material component’ to the extent 
of Rs 500-600 per house, while the 
“abour component’ for construc- 
tion of the houses 1s provided by 
the beneficiaries themselves and 
also by voluntary organisations, 
students and the educated unem- 
ployed The mobilisation of un- 
employed youth and students in 
tackling the housing problem in the 
rural areas 1s an innovation which 
has applicability all over India H 
houses for the poor can be built 
on a massive scale through shram- 
dan (voluntary labour), ıt will pave 
the way for similar bold experi- 
ments ın other fields also 


L, Indıa, ıt ıs taken for granted 
that a house should last three gene- 
rations or roughly 100 years İt 1s 
necessary to revise this concept and 
introduce a more modern concept 
of “a house for yow The grand- 
children can fend for themselves 
In these days of famıly plannıng 
and increased mobility of labour, 
it 1s not necessary to provide for 
grandchildren and invest a huge 
amount in durable houses Houses 
should be built to last for 30 years 
only If this concept 18 accepted, 
we can do away with a whole lot of 
PWD standards and adopt new 
norms in keeping with thus changed 
attitude This will substantially cut 
down the cost 


It 1s also necessary to change the 
attitude of the authorities who are 
primarily concerned with land 
values while deciding sites for low 
cost housing programmes In New 
Delhi, for example, the low cost 
houses have invariably been located 
ön the outskirts of the city, far away 
from the place of work It 1s obvious 
that, no matter how good the 
houses are, the poor workers who 
work ın the heart of the city can- 


not afford to remain tar away from 
the place of work Apart from 
transport cost, an important con- 
sideration is that very often the 
wives and children of these workers 
supplement the family income by 
their part-trme work Such work 
depends on the proximity to the 
rich localities, a condition which is 
not fulfilled when low cost housing 
sttes are away from the rich 
localities 


I. a welfare State, 1t 15 not neces- 
sary to be guided solely by the 
profit-motive which 1s true of pri- 
vate real estate companies ‘There 
is no reason why skyscrapers should 
be buit in the Connaught Place 
complex in New Delhi and the poor 
people should be thrown out 1n the 
Najafgarh area on the outskirts of 
the city It 1s possible to visualise 
a housıng programme for the poor 
which puts the poor right near the 
place of work and sites are found 
for skyscrapers away from the cen- 
tre of the city The PWD ofi- 
cials will always point out that land 
values ın Connaught Place are ex- 
tremely high while they are low on 
the outskirts of the city But, if 
the objective 1s to maximise social 
welfare, we have to abandon the 
concept of land values as the sole 
criterion for deciding where low- 
cost housing should be located 


In brief, the solution of the 
housing problem depends not only 
on technological factors aiming at 
reducing the cost of construction 
but also on our values and attitudes 
and our concept of a welfare State 
ln a recent assessment of Singa- 
pore's public housıng programme 
and its relevance to Asıan cities, X 
is pomted out “The authorities 
must be convinced of the desirabi- 
lity and necessity to provide decent 
housing or shelter for the maxı- 
mum number, particularly the 
underprivileged sections of the 
community This requires a firm 
ideological commitment by the 
politicians and considerable sacri- 
fices by the power structure and the 
urban elite The housing pro- 
gramme should be implemented 
even at the expense of providing for 
more sophisticated infrastructures 
and other entertainment and re- 


creational facılıtıes”” This ıs of 
particular relevance to the Indian 
situation 


A crucial factor affecting the 
housing situation 1s the land policy 
in respect of residential houses 
That large scale acquisition. of land 
for a public purpose, namely, order- 
ly development of the city in ques- 
tion, curbing of land speculation, 
control of land prices, etc , 1s neces- 
sary for all growing cities cannot be 
denied From this point of view, 
Delhi has perhaps the largest 
scheme of land acquisition “The 
working of this scheme from 1959 
has revealed both the advantages 
and disadvantages of this approach. 
The Delhi Development Authority 
has no doubt taken big strides in 
the last two or three years ın 
launching massive housing pro- 
grammes but a study of the working 
of DDA ever since its inception 
reveals the hollow philosophy of 
the DDA 


In brief, the philosophy 1s to ac- 
quire as much land as possible, sell 
land through auctions at the highest 
possible prices and thereby increase 
the Revolving Fund The DDA has 
eminently succeeded ın attaining all 
these three objectives But it has 
failed ın attaining the real objectives 
of the orderly development of Delhi, 
control of land prices and ımprove- 
ment 1n the housing situation. There 
are today hundreds of unauthorised 
colonies, dozens of sub-standard 
colonies which are ‘regularised’ be- 
cause of political pressure, and 
thousands of unauthorised construc- 
tions, land prices are beyond the 
reach of even the upper middle class 
and house rents are exhorbitant 
There 1s no doubt at all that of the 
numerous causes which have contri- 
buted to this situation, the massive 
land freeze without building houses 
on an equally massive scale ever 
since. 1959 must be regarded as an 
important contributory factor 


It is unfortunate that at the recent 
Housing Munısters” Conference, an 
impression was created that the other 





> Wilam S W Lim Assessment of 

Sıngapore's Public Housing Programme and 
Its Relevance to other ASEAN Private 
Cities (mimeo) Paper for the Third 
International Conference on Modernisa- 
non of Asın, Penang, 3-8 September, 
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cities ın India should follow the 
DDA model The simple lesson 
from DDA's experience ıs Land is 
not an end in itself. Our objective 
is housing Therefore, unless there 
is one unified policy for land and 
housing, a land freeze will only 
worsen the situation It 1s encourag- 
ing to note that the present DDA 
set-up is fully aware of this aspect 
but they have to make up for eleven 
years of inactivity m the field of 
housing 


Our politicians have a knack for 
inviting frustration The nationali- 
sation of banks was followed by a 
short period of easy credit to the 
low-income group but soon it was 
realised that the rate of recovery of 
loans defied the banking principles 
and now the nationalised banks have 
relapsed into their old orthodox poli- 
cies of lending The common man 
ıs no more excited about nationalis- 
ed banks 


Similarly, the talk of ceiling on 
urban property has raısed high hopes 
among the masses "The expectation 
is that land prices will fall, house 
rents will not go up, luxury housing 
will be discouraged, in short, the 
poor city dweller will get a better 
deal This is inviting frustration 
Land prices will of course fall even 
when there 1s a threat of legislation 
on urban ceiling and they will fall 
further when the actual legislation 
comes up, but will the prices fall to 
such an extent that the poor and the 
lower middle class people could 
afford to buy land? 


Li situation. will never arise be- 
cause the rich own land 1n exclusive 
areas and not even the most bene- 
volent Housing Minister will. hand 
over such land and the luxury houses 
to the poor What 1s most likely to 
happen 1s that the houses of the rich 
(which are eligible to be taken over) 
will be converted into guest houses 
for the high officials or given to 
ministers In short, one set of urban 
elite will replace another set of 
urban elite and the poor will be left 
where they were Our politicians 
know that this 1s going to happen 
but do they have the courage to 
acknowledge this? 


It 1s time we realised that land 
policy cannot be replaced by rhe- 


. 


toric and houses cannot be built on 
platitudes If we really want to 
solve the problem of housing in 
India, there must be strict rationing 
of land at least in the urban areas, 
to be followed by strict rationing 
of accommodation But before this 
is done, steps should be taken to put 
the pavement dwellers in the cities 
in modern barrack type accommoda- 
tion It is not a question of night 
shelter only but of providing com- 
plete shelter to casual, temporary 
and marginal workers in the cities 
Our concern should be with the 
urban floor and not merely the 
urban ceiling Pulling down the 
houses of the rich is easier than 
finding a floor for millions 


F rom time to time, recommenda- 
tions are made that the migration 
to the cities should be curbed This 
stems from the philosophy that 
rural migrants by swarming in the 
city ruin everything and they should 
be kept out ‘This is a very per- 
verse argument which 1s really based 
on a ‘colonial’ view of urbanization 
which looks upon cities as the ex- 
clusive preserve of the rulers, the 
rich and the supporting middle- 
class with the paraphernalia of the 
service sector If the city people 
wish to have fresh air and a nice 
clean environment, they must pay 
for ıt If they wish to keep out 
migrants, they must also pay for 
it And if the urban sprawl engulfs 
fringe villages, the city dwellers 
must pay for the rehabilitation of 
the villagers and not allow the city 
to be disfigured by dozens of rural 


pockets Is there any thinking on 
these lines? 1 am not aware of 
any 


It is well-known that all big 
cities attract thousands, of com- 
muters Because of the high cost 
of transport, most of these com- 
muters constantly look for accom- 
modation within the city This 
aggravates the housing situation As 
the demand for low-rent houses far 
exceeds the supply, there are no 
houses available and ultimately the 
poor are forced to squat on public 
land or build unauthorised struc- 
tures in unauthorised colonies The 
public authorities then intervene 
and mobilise their resources in 
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throwing out the squatters and 
accommodatıng some of them ın 
cheap publıc housıng programmes 
on the outskirts of the city But 
the fact remains that even if every 
squatter 1s accommodated 1n public 
housing, the total stock of housing 
does not increase, only the quality 
of housing improves ‘Therefore, 
there ıs no improvement in the 
housing situation What we want 
ıs a quantitative ymprovement first 


The problem of commuters from 
nearby villages can be met by 
subsidising transport and not 
housing so that commuters are 
encouraged to stay in their villages 
and not look for accommodation 
ın the city In the case of migrants 
from distant places, accommoda- 
tion of the dormitory type can be 
arranged in the outlying villages 
and their transport subsidised — This 
will mean a new scheme of housing 
plus transport subsidy Here, again, 
there is a distinct possibility of the 
Housing Ministry passing on the 
buck to the Transport Ministry Our 
contention 1s that the transport 
subsidy should be a part of the 
housing policy and the housing bud- 
get. No doubt such a scheme will 
call for co-ordination with the 
Transport Mınıstry and also for 
substantial investments and 1m- 
provements ın transport technology 
but the imitiative ın launching this 
scheme of subsidised transport for 
workers should lie with the Housing 
Munistry 


‘Dic financing of low-cost housing 
should be of two types (1) houses 
which must necessarily be subsidis- 
ed on account of the lack of capa- 
city on the part of the occupant to 
pay ‘economic rent’, and (u) houses 
whose cost can be amortized over 
15 to 20 years, without introducing 
any subsidy except by way of low 
interest rates. 


If public housing 1s to succeed, 
we must make a more effective use 
of institutional finance The 
nationalised ‘banks must play a more 
positive role and the LIC loan 
policies must be liberalised So far 
as the government employees are 
concerned, experiments may be 
made in channelling the house 
allowance into a housing fund which 
will enable the employees to draw 
from this fund in order to pay in- 


stalments to meet the cost of house 
construction In effect, this will 
mean converting rent into instal- 
ment payment for the house 


Í, view of the large semi-perma- 
nent population m the big cities, it 
is necessary for the public authori- 
ties to think 1n terms of institutional 
housing on rent—for working girls, 
students, bachelors, married men 
staying without their families, etc 
"There should be a chain of Janata 
hostels An income test should be 
applied and whenever a person 
crosses a particular 1ncome level, he, 
should be asked to leave the hostel 
and fend for hımself "There should 
be a strict 1dentity card. system to 
discourage casual visitors and others 
staying in these hostels which 
should be meant only for genuine 
workers ın the city Otherwise the 
provision of such housing will un- 
necessarily encourage migration to 
the cities 


The possibility of roping in the 
private sector in ‘such housing 
schemes should be seriously explor- 
ed. Suitable tax incentives should 
be given to persons who invest in 
such housing ‘There is one source 
which has not been tapped at all 
Every year, the public authorities 
in all big cities pay compensation 
to villagers for acquiring their land 
on the outskirts of the city Very 
often, the villagers do not know how 
to spend or invest this money 
Much of this compensation money 
can be invested ın housing pro- 
grammes if there are suitable 
schemes to induce the villagers to 
invest and also assure them about 
the security and profitability of 
such investment In a study of 
compensation paid to fringe villagers 
in Delh, we found that several 
villagers had lost their compensa- 
tion money 1n hasty investments ın 
transport companies, etc , while one 
villager spent his money in fight- 
ing elections without success Of 
course, it can be argued that invest- 
ment ın politics 1s good invest 
ment! The quickest way of 
solving the housing problem ıs to 
become a mmister! ! 
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The only choice 
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"THE problem of the house is a 
problem of the epoch The equili- 
brium of the society today depends 
upon ıt” These observations of Le 
Corbusier are as valid and relevant 
today as when they were made 
about 50 years ago A recent 
United Nations estimate shows that 
“by the year 2000 the world's popu- 
lation wil double to nearly 7,000 
mıllıon people, while the world 
urban population will 1ncrease more 
than three-fold to over 3,000 mil- 
lion by that time The dimensions 
of the housıng requirements are 
staggering between 1970 and 2000 
over 1,000 mıllıon new urban and 
rural dwellings will be required, in 
addition to 2.000. million new or 
modernised work places, with ac- 
companymg public facilities and 
public service areas” 


Practically all the countries of 
the world are bafiled by the magni- 
tude and complexity of the housing 
problem Even for the most 
advanced countries like the US 
and USSR ıt has been far easier 


NP 
*Reprinted by courtesy of the “Hındustan 
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to reach the moon or explore outer 
space than to solve the housing 
problem According to the report 
of the US National Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders, (1968), 
“56 per cent of the country’s non- 
white families live ın central cities 
today, and of these, nearly two- 
thirds live in neighbourhoods mar- 
ked by sub-standard housing and 
general urban blight For these 
citizens, condemned by segregation 
and poverty to live in the decaying 
slums of our central cities, the goal 
of a decent home and suitable en- 
vironment ıs as far distant as ever’ 


Fhe extent to which the impact 
of the housing problem ıs felt ın the 
USSR. can be assessed from the 
popularity of the play— Valıntın 
and Valintina’—staged ın Moscow 
This play brings out the anguish 
and dilemma of a couple in search 
of a moderate private apartment 
At present, the average quota of 
space for each person in the 
USSR 1s nine square metres, ex- 
cluding bathroom and kitchen, and 
ın metropolitan cities like Lenin- 


grad, even novv about 40 per cent 
of the houses are communal This 
is what the Deputy Chairman of 
the City Planning Commission of 
the USSR had to say 'Although 
we have already resolved to provide 
every family with a separate flat 
of two or three rooms, the situa- 
ition for the time being is such 
that entire families are assigned to 
each of the rooms in the new 
houses, so that the new flats once 
more turn into over-crowded dor- 
mitories with all the joyless con- 
sequences which could sooner 
frighten people away from rather 
than attract them to the idea of 
communisation of life’ 


In England, the housing pro- 
blem of the ‘Cathies’ of society 1s 
well known In the words of Harl 
Jelicoe ‘By and large there is a lot 
to be said for the view that Britain 
ıs the most agreeable and most 
civilised country in the world 
ın which to live Büt we can take 
no pride ın Britain's housing Many 
of our fellow countrymen live in 
conditions which are completely 
unworthy of an advanced com- 


munity.’ 


Although Japan can claim a 
gross national product second only 
to that of the US among non- 
communist countries and a per 
capita annual 1ncome of $ 1,600, yet 
real estate prices almost prohibit 
many Japanese İrom acquiring a 
house of their own According fo 
a Construction Ministry survey 
conducted ın January 1970, about 
329 per cent of the Japanese had 
complained about the condition of 
their residences The average floor 
space in an apartment in a Gov 
ernment financed Nihon Jutaku 
Kodan (Japan Housing Corpora- 
tion) housing project 1s 54 to 
57 sq metres as sky-rocketing land 
prices prevent the Jutaku Kodan 
from offering more space 


I. the developed countries, the 
problem of overcrowding and slums 
still exists, but there 1s hardly any 
one who 1s homeless, or sleeps on 
the streets, or forcibly occupies 
public lands to put up a shack or 
hovel According to the United 
Nations, in the underdeveloped 
continents of Asia, Africa and 
Latm America, about half of the 


population 1s ‘either homeless Ol 
lives under grossly overcrowded 
housing conditions which are a 
menace to health and human 
dignity © 


In India, for instance, the current 
housing shortage 1s about 83 mil- 
lion units It has the highest con- 
gested dwelling rate in the world 
Sıxteen to 19 per cent of the famı- 
]ies live in less than 10 square 
metres of space, and 51 to 54 per 
cent of famılıes live in less than 20 
square metres of space The life 
ın the slums and shacks of Bom- 
bay, Calcutta and Delhi 1s certainly 
not superior to the life led by the 
primitive man m the Neolithic age, 
and what 1s true of our metropoli- 
tan cities 1s also true of other uiban 
centres in the three underdeveloped 
continents In Panama, for inst- 
ance, 20 people live im one 
room of 15 by 15 feet, and sleep 
ın relays. In Kingston, Jamaica, 
a hut of six by 10 feet ıs, on an 
average, occupied by nine persons 
In Lagos, Nigeria, even in the 
fringe areas, 16 to 20 persons usual- 
ly occupy one small house In 
Taıpeh (Formosa), the average 
floor area available to the mühabı- 
tant 1s only 24 pings that 1s about 
four times the area one requires 
for a grave 


W hat ıs worse ıs that the con- 
ditions ın the underdeveloped 
countries are steadily deteriorating 
For ınstance, ın India, the overall 
shortage of houses was 74 milhon 
ın 1961, the current shortage 1s 
about 83 million On an average, 
shortage of houses in our country 
ıs mereasıng at the rate of one mil- 
lion units every year This is what 
ECAFE has to say The housing 
situation ‘appears to have deterio- 
rated in most of the developing 
ECAFE countries during the First 
Development Decade (1960-69) 
Much of the investment ın housing 
has gone into private luxury resi- 
dential construction, while progress 
in low cost housing has been dis- 
appointing ” In fact, one of the great 
Asian murages 1s low cost hous- 
ing ‘In the provision of low cost 
housing in Asia, only Singapore and 
Hong Kong have achieved some 
measure of success Elsewhere, the 
result 1s bleak  Witb rising land 
prices, and the rate of construction 


fallıng behind, the dream of low 
cost housing 1s receding further and 
further.’ 


W hy ıs this happening? This is 
because certain basic realities are 
being ignored and there ıs a tend- 
ency to follow the models of the 
erstwhile rulers or adopt the ex- 
pensive schemes of affluent socie- 
ties or to accept toa readily the 
advice of foreign experts who, in 
most cases, are unable to grasp the 
local realities. It is not realised 
that there are certain basic differ- 
ences ın the conditions prevailing 
ın the developed and the develop- 
ing world ‘The developed coun- 
tries have a centuries old industrial 
base and adequate finances, and 
competing demands for investment 
ın agriculture, industry and power 
are not so pressing as in the case 
of underdeveloped countries On 
the other hand, the underdevelop- 
ed countries require about 24 mil- 
lion dwellings annually throughout 
the current decade ‘At the con- 
ventional cost level, such a building 
programme would consume ınvest- 
ment resources of the nations ın the 
three underdeveloped continents 
equal to 10 per cent of their gross 
national product, which in many 
cases would account for the total 
resources available ın those coun- 
tries ” 


It has been estimated by the 
World Bank that even if all the 
family planning programmes suc- 
ceed, the population in the under- 
developed countries like India will 
double in about 30 to 35 years, 
while ın the developed countries, 11 
will double in about 140 years One 
can imagine the increasing gap 
between the developing and the 
developed world Add to this the 
paucity of resources and admınıs- 
trative and technical deficiencies, 
and you will get a grim picture and 
come to the conclusion that there 
is hardly any sense 1n following the 
same pattern of human settlements 
as has emerged in the West 


In the underdeveloped world, the 
challenge of housing or shelter has 
to be met 1n a different vvay —per- 
haps, on the same lınes as the 
challenge of providing accommoda- 
tıon to the refugees from Bangla 
Desh was met When millions of 


refugees trekked ınto India, they were 
settled on open land, with cheap, 
improvised accommodation with 
basic environmental facilities Is it 
not possible to provide shelter to 
millions of our homeless in the 
rural areas and millions of squatters 
and slum dwellers in our cities 
with the same approach in view? 


W ha I am suggesting 1s not that 
the accommodation provided to the 
refugees from Bangla Desh should 
be our model, but rather the 
approach that was adopted What 
I am recommending is a new 
pattern of human settlement—a 
settlement which seems to provide 
fresh air, light, pure water and 
greenery, which springs from the 
soil just as invention springs out of 
necessity, which 1s real and natural 
and not artificial and imposed from 
above by professional architects 
and engineers, which balances our 
needs and resources, which narrows 
the gap between urban and rura! 
living, which does not split the 
city into skyscrapers and hovels, 
and which does not divide the na- 
tion into the new Mughals and new 
Serfs. into the new rich and th: 
new poor 


The settlement would be based 
upon a very low cost housing pat- 
tern and rich environmental and 
cultural facilities The two factors 
that cost. more, namely, expen- 
sive building material and con- 
struction through contractors and 
intermediaries will be eliminated 
The basic construction material will 
be indigenous—thatch, mud, wood 
and brick, for instance, and actual 
construction will be carried out 
mostly by the future inhabitant 
himself The tradition of construc- 
tion by the individual himself, with 
the assistance of local craftsmen 
exists ın India, and about 90 per 
cent of the buildings throughout 
Indian history have been put up 
without the sophisticated advice of 
professional architects and engi- 
neers, and without using any costly 
building material such as cement 
steel and concrete It 1s this tradi- 
tion that needs to be revived and 
encouraged and adapted to the 
changed circumstances 


Instances are not lacking when, 
under compulsion of circumstances, 
individuals have built accommoda- 


tion for themselves 1n a short time 
In Jordan, refugees from Palestine 
built a separate city for themselves, 
and in Athens, refugees developed 
a separate district, with excellent 
domestic architecture In Lama, 
Peru, about 100,000 slum dwellers 
in the city organised themselves 
mto four groups and overnight 
established a new colony on the 
outskirts of the city, Ciudadde 
Dios, and constructed accommoda- 
tion on a self help and mutual 
aid basis for about 5,000 famı- 
hes, within a modern layout which 
they had themselves conceived 
beforehand They would have pro- 
vided accommodation for the re- 
maining families in Jess than a 
week but for the stoppage of work 
by the police intervention 


The system of construction sug- 
gested here 1s particularly suitable 
to Indian cities which are over- 
urbanised A large section of the 
population 18 under-employed, and 
can contribute labour and other 
indigenous skills that can be easily 
imparted through official or semi- 
government agencies 


If a country like India has any 
chance of succeeding in providing 
shelter to all families within a rea- 
sonable period, the only way is to 
revive and recreate the vigorous 
and self-perpetuating tradition of 
building with the future inhabi- 
tants’ own hands and with material 
virtually costing nothing We have 
really to evolve a system ol 
‘housing by the people for the 
people ' 


The small shelter units will 
acquire dignity and a charm of their 
own if a healthy environment is 
provided around them The em- 
phasis should, therefore, be on the 
provision of community facilities— 
cheap transport, water supply and 
sewage and a drainage system İt 
ıs in this field that the knowledge 
of modern science and technology 
needs to be invoked to make avail- 
able the basic amenities at muni- 
mum cost What ıs, in fact, 
needed is an entirely new system 
of community services—a new 
community latrine, easy to clean 
and maıntain, a new kitchen which 
can provide cheap and clean food 
to hundreds of people in a short 
time, and a new system of disposal 


of waste and maintenance of other 
services It is in this respect that 
national, State and local agencies 
can help most, and bring about a 
revolutionary change in the envir- 
onment by creating a new pattern 
of community services 


The settlement would be dyna- 
mic, and not static, providing for the 
changes that would occur, with the 
passage of time, 1n the economic and 
social set up The environment 
would be improved by larger invest- 
ment on community and cultural 
facilities and through better techno- 
logical devices Housing, too, will 
be adapted to the changes The orı- 
ginal unit, being simple will admit of 
modifications, internal and external 
On and around the original core or 
nucleus, improved units could be 
constructed as and when economic 
and social advancement take place 


Provision of cultural facilities on 
a liberal scale and opportunities for 
vigorous intellectual and social con- 
tact will be an essential pre-requisite 
of the settlement This vvill help in 
injecting repose and social harmony 
in the settlement, and the people 
wul learn to measure the quality of 
civilisation not by the costliness of 
their possession but by the simpli 
city and tranquillity of the 
environment 


The proposed pattern of settle- 
ment does not mean sticking to 
antiquated or old-fashioned systems 
or being conservative It only means 
elimination of faked modernity 
With limited financial and technical 
resources construction of so-called 
modern multi-storeyed buildings 
with cement and steel for shack 
dwellers who migrate from the 
wnpoverished rural hinterland is 
out of place Modern construc- 
tıon—ıll-fitted cells and hideous 
inhuman settlements—ıs  unneces- 
sary. True culture springs from 
the roots. 1t cannot be forced from 
above 


T o facılıtate the creation and 
growth of the proposed settle- 
ments on a large scale, ıt would 
be necessary to take certain steps 
The first and foremost 1s the propa- 
gation of the reality, so that the 
dunensions of the problem of 
shelter and the inadequacy of the 
present approach to the problem 
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fuly dawn upon the nation, and 
our politicians, administrators and 
policymakers realıse that the cur- 
rent programme and policies 
merely mean chipping timidly at 
the edges. This may lead to the 
acceptance of the ,imevitability of 
simple settlements and abandon- 
ment of the present ‘social, housing 
schemes’ which in any case leave 
out the bottom 40 per cent of our 
population. 


The second step will be ban on 
costly housmg Such a ban will 
not only conserve land, building 
materials and other resources and 
facilitate their rational and equit- 
able distribution, but also create a 
psychological atmosphere in favour 
of simple settlements 


L might be argued that a ban on 
costly housing would be difficult to 
enforce, and would result in in- 
creasing the price and rents of 


existing structures. These argu- 
ments cannot stand the test ol 
closer scrutiny There are nu- 


merous complicated restrictions 
which the modern State imposes 
with reasonable success In fact, 
a ban on costly housing can be 
easily enforced by stipulating in 
zoning and municipal regulations 
that no house of more than a 
specified size or cost will be sanc- 
tioned The State could also decide 
that no loan facility, through any 
financial institution, will be avail. 
able for construction of a house 
costing more than the specified 
amount No doubt, the ban may 
temporarily result ın increasing the 
price and rents of existing costly 
structures But there should be 
little sympathy for that class of 
people which 1s willing to pay high 
rents On the other hand, the ban 
will conserve available resources 1n 
the shape of building materials and 
technical — skill Our planners, 
engineers and administrators will 
not be tied down to the task of 
planning and building costly hous- 
ing units, and will have sufficient 
tme to meet the challenge of 
creating new settlements and find 
out ways and means of improving 
them 


The considerations which are 
relevant to a *ban' on costly housing 
are also relevant to the proposal of 


_lation growth 


nationalisation of urban lands All 
urbanisable lands should be ac- 
quired under a special law which 
provides for compensation to the 
landowner on the basis of the use 
of land before acquisition and 
without taking into account the 
potentiality of the land for urban 
development purposes Thus 1s the 
only way by which abundant land 
can be made available for the set- 
tung up of the proposed settlements 


Thie propagation of the realıty 
about the housıng sıtuatıon, a ban 
on costly housmg, and natıonal- 
isation of urban lands are a few of 
the basic steps that need to be 
taken immediately. Fiscal measures 
and a well conceived policy relating 
to ‘ecology’ could also help in the 
creation and growth of the new set- 
tlements on a large scale 


We have a global housing crisis 
Both the developed countries and 
developing ones are baffled by it. 
though to a varying degree The 
developed countries bave passed 
through a phase of mdustrialisation 
and urbanisation and bave evolved a 
settlement pattern of their own This 
pattern, though marred by certain 
imbalances, has strong foundations 
ın economic affluence, technological 
advancement and manageable growth 
of population, and the current 
housing shortages and urban mal- 
formations can be overcome by 
correcting these imbalances 


On the other hand, the developing 
countries, which constitute two- 
thirds of the human race, face a 
seemingly mtractable situation They 
have little chance of success if they 
imitate, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, the western model of settlement 
In these countries, the only way of 
solving the problem within a rea- 
sonable period and without risk of 
disorder and revolution 1s _ ‘to 
evolve a new pattern of settlement— 
a settlement close to the current 
realities and the reahties that are 
likely to arise m future “There ap- 
pears to be hardly any other choice 
The grim facts of economic and 
social life, the stark realities of popu- 
and paucity of 
resources, the long and treacherous 
phases of past history will not yield 
to any imitative model, short cut or 
outflanking strategy 
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IN most Indian cities today there 
IS a Staggering shortage of housing 
The government itself estimates the 
figure to be almost twelve million 
units in these urban areas How 
can we cope with this back-log, at 
a price which society can afford” 


Now, there are 4 principal deter- 
minants of cost 1n housing units 


a The cost of the units them- 
selves 


b The cost of the service in- 
frastructure (1e roads, water 
supply, sewage lines, electri- 
city, etc) 


c The mass transport system (dif- 
ferent land-use patterns neces- 
sitate different transport net- 
works, and the costs of these 
—both capital and runnıng-- 
can vary dramatically) 


d The social infrastructure 
(schools, shopping, community 
facilities, etc ) 


Let us begin by examining the 
first element, viz, the cost of the 
units themselves If we determine 
that the minimum dwelling unit 
should consist of a room, a kitchen 
and a bathroom, then we need to 
provide a carpet area of at least 200 
sq ft In a multi-storeyed building 
(either walk-up or high rise), the 
efficiency will be at the most 80% 
(approx 10% goes ın wall thickness, 


and 10% ın circulation), so that for 
a carpet area of 200 sq ft we will 
need a built-up area of 250 sft At 
today’s cost of approximately Rs 25 
per sft, this totals over Rs 6,000 
per dwelling unit. 


Alternatively, ıf we consider this 
figure too high, then we can reduce 
the basic dwelling unit to a single 
room (or say 100 sft carpet area), 
ın which both living and cooking 1s 
done In addition there wil of 
course have to be common bath- 
rooms and lavatories shared by 
several units. In this case, the cost 
of the unit will work out to appro- 
xımately Rs 3,500 (However, 
hygiene and privacy within the unit 
may well be sub-standard, as also 
the state of the common lavatory 
facilities) 


Yet, even if we take this single 
room unit, the cost of twelve mil- 
lion units, at Rs 3,500 per unit, 
works out to Rs 4,200 crores, vız , 
something beyond our resources, 
both ın terms of rupees and in 
terms of the building capacity of 
the construction industry Further- 
more, a capital investment of 
Rs 3,500 would necessitate a rental 
of approximately R$ 30 per month 
whıch will be more than doublé 
the rent-paying capacity of the 
families 1nvolved 


This then is the first cruel fact 
about housing m our cities today 


namely, that we are not able to 
bring the price of the dwelling unit 
itself down to a level which either 
the government, or the people, can 
afford—and we have not yet coun- 
ted the cost of the other three fac- 
tors, viz, the service infrastructure, 
the social infrastricture, and the 
transport network. 


Yet, 11 we look at houses ın the 


villages, we find that a mud struc- 
ture of 200 sq ft can readily be 
‘built for as little as Rs. 200 (ie 
Re 1 per sq ft) Then, again, if 
we examine the simple houses 
which exist in small towns in Udipi 
and other parts of the country, we 
find that a structure of brick set 
ın mud mortar, topped by a roof 
in country tiles, need not cost more 
than Rs 8 to Rs 10 per sq İt. In 
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this kind of individual unit the eff- 
ciency 15 as high as 90% (10% ıs 
lost ın wall thickness, there being 
no deduction for circulation) and a 
carpet area of 200 sq ft can be 
built for Rs 2,000. Or, alternately, 
a room of 100 sft can be built for 
as little as Rs 1,200 (including the 
cost of common toilets) 


Thus, we find that there exist ın 
this country, in fact there have 
always existed ın this country, solu- 
tions at a price which the people 
can afford In other words, we 
do not really have a problem of 
low-cost housing, what exists 1s a 
problem of land-use planning To 
put the question precisely can we 
pack these individual units close 
enough together so that land 1s not 
wasted? And in such a manner 
that the other three factors ın the 
equation, viz, the service and social 
infrastructure, and the transport 
facilities, do not become inefficient 
and expensive? 


Le us now look at the cost of 
the service infrastructure, (1e roads, 
etc) If we take a typical multi- 
storeyed housing layout (figure 1), 
we find that the cost of this ınfra- 
structure works out to approximate- 
ly 20% of the total construction 
cost (that is to say, the component 
of infrastructure adds Rs. 5 per sft. 
to the building cost of Rs 25 per 
sq ft, the total coming to Rs 30 
per sq ft) 


Now, if we examine a land-use plan 
involving only row-houses (figure 2), 
we find that the imnfra-structure 
component rises to approximately 
Rs 8 per sq ft However, this 
ıncyease ıs more than offset by the 
saving in the construction cost of 
the units themselves In fact, 1f the 
housing units are constructed out of 
mud, the total cost will be Rs. 9 
per sg ft (1e, Re 1 plus Rs 8) 
If the units are constructed of brick 
m mud mortar, with a roof of coun- 
try tiles, then the cost will be Rs 18 


ass per sq ft (Rs 10 plus Rs 8) Both 
hor mue Dxu le MAS: —. these figures are considerably below 
BUILDING SIZE 58^x45 — (GROUND+ 3 UPPER Floor) the cost of Rs 30 calculated above 
CAL 14 Novv let us look at the factor of 
DENSITY 132. UNITS (EACH OF 200 scr CARPET AREA) transport Mass transportation is 


PER ACRE essentially a lıncar function İt 


really becomes viable ın the contexi 








, can easily attain densities of 300 

FIG 2. SCALE Q 80 isp $ persons per acre (this figure ınclu- 

: des kindergarten schools, local 

: shopping etc. It does not include 

| prımary and secondary schools and 

, district shopping However, these 

can easily be located ın a secondary 

belt parallel to the housing—figure 
4). 

Within this square we have appro- 
ximately 90 acres. At this density 
of 300 ppa, we will have 90 x 
300—27,000 people within 3 to 4 
minutes walk of the central bus stop 
(figure 4) “This is large enough to 
sustain an economic bus system 
Furthermore, if a chain of these 














v centres 1s linked to a heavy-duty 
A — rapid transit facility (figure 5), then 
we have a logical hierarchy of 
transport systems and a high degree 
of mobility to every city-dweller, 
even the poorest (And since mobi- 
lity means job-choice, this is one 
of the primary objectives of any 
urban planning effort) 
Now with regard to the social 
infrastructure (schools, shops, etc ) 
| The placıng of these facılıtıes 
^ depends both on the number of 
20060” 
^ 
PLOT SIZE’ 1x33 cCToC ie 40 5 SQ-YDS : A 
BUILDING SIZE" 11x22 (GROUND FLOOR ONLY ) 0 ib 
FA £: O GG © 12 
DENSITY * GCTUNITS (EACH OF 200 SFT CARPET AREA) : di 
[| 
— 7” UP PER, FLOOR. ID ADDED, DENSITIES 
ARE DOUBLED 
of a land-use plan which develops 
corrıdors Of e Ra dn F 1G.4 
(You cannot, almost by definition, 
have an economic mass transport SOCIAL INFRASTRUCTURE | (SCHOOLS, PLAY-FIELDS ETC) 
system to serve the diffused sprawl Aa er oe 2 4. l 52505 yer a 
ot Delhı or Los Angeles) Can we 2.0. eRe © 0 . jt e. ft o. 


develop sufficiently dense corridors 
in row-housing patterns? 


Let us 1magine an area 2000 ft 
square (figure 3) At a walking 
speed of 3 to 4 mph at will take a 
pedestrian approximately 7 minutes 
to walk the length of the square, 
and 3 to 4 munutes to reach its 
centre, from the furthest point 


If we look agam at figure 2, we 
find that for units of 200 sq İt , we 
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people, and on the walking distan- 
ces, and the density pattern outlined 
ın the above para and in figure 4 
places enough people within easy 
walking distance to make for an 
economic disposition of this 
infrastructure 


Thus, we see land-use planning 
using individual dwelling units can 
generate a viable mass transport 
system, the additional cost of service 
infrastructure being only a fraction 
of the considerable saving in build- 
ing construction costs And the 
individual dwelling has several 
further advantages, to wit 


a It has great variety, since the 
individual owner can design and 
build 1t according to his own 
needs 


b It can grow with the owneis 
requirements and his earning 
capacity. Eventually, the owner 
may want to add an additional 
floor or two. either for rental or 
for his grown-up children’s famı- 
hes This would have the addı- 
tional advantage of increasing 
the housing densities 


c. It will make for speedier housing 
construction since an individual 
building his own house 1s a 
highly motivated person, he will 
tap resources otherwise unavail- 
able Apartment houses on the 
other hand usually involve a 
minimum outlay of at least Rs 
2 to 5 lakhs, a figure which 


e 


paralyses the vast majority of 
our citizens 


It need not use high-priority 
construction materials Multi- 
storey buildings must of neces- 
sity use steel and cement 
—commodities which are in 
excrutiatingly short supply On 
the other hand, the individual 
row-house can be constructed 
out of anything from mud on 
up The recent advances in 
paper technology open up a 
world of new possibilities Asian 
cities could well consist of low- 
rise high-density paper houses, 
each with its own private open- 
to-sky couxt-yard And of 
course this solution already 
exists ın Tokyo, the only differ- 
ence being that today a rational 
hierarchy of transport systems 
could be built into the pattern 
right from the beginning 


Of course, if the house m its 
early stages 1s constructed of 
brick, mud and country tile, 
then 1t will not have a life span 
of more than 10 or 15 years—as 
compared to an RCC structure 
which will have a life span of, 
say, 70 years But this imper- 
manence 1s really an advantage 
For, after 15 years, when oui 
economy improves, we will pre- 
sumably have more resources to 
deal with this problem of hous- 
mg To build slums, permanent 


slums which last 70 years (as 
done by most housing boards 
throughout the country) is really 
the act of a pessimist What it 
really does 15 say our economy 
isn’t going to get any better But 
as Prof Charles Abrams has 
pointed out. “rTenevvabilıty” 
should be one of the prime 
Objectives of mass housing ın 
developing countries For, as 
the nation’s economy develops, 
the housing patterns can change 
And this option can be ensured 
by assigning housing sites not 
to the ındıvıdual owners them- 
selves but to co-operatives of 
say 20 to 100 persons In time, 
say 30 years from now, the 
whole parcel of land can be 
re-developed in keeping with the 
technological and economic ad- 
vances of that day (Fig 6) 


f Low-nse housing has consider- 
able social and psychological 
advantages (appendix 1) which 
this paper has not touched 
upon, since it deals only with 
physical costs However, this 1s 
a crucial—perhaps the most 
crucial—area of the problem 


D oes this mean that the entire 
city should consist of low-rise struc- 
tures? Not necessarily so Cer- 
tainly, at important nodal points 
in the city—as for instance, the 
CBD—there could be multi-storey- 
ed buildings for accommodating 
certain specialised uses (e g, Offices 
or higher-income apartments) But 
the pattern we have outlined ap- 
pears to be the most economic and 
rational for the vast majority of 
housing units ın the city 


Still, the nagging doubt persists 
ın following a low-rise pattern 
would we not be wasting too much 
land? Let us look into this pro- 
blem If we examine the break-up 
of land-use 1n a city we find that the 
housing area (including KG schools, 
tot-lots, local roads, etc) occupies 
less than one third of the total land 
use (the rest 1s used for industry, 
transport, green areas, educational 
institutions, etc) Furthermore, if 
we calculate the housing sital area 
itself (1e, the area of the housing 
sites, without the neighbourhood 
roads, etc) then we find that the 
percentage of land use devoted to 
housing 1s somewhere between 15% 
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to 2096, the variation being depen- 
dent on the floor space index (1e, 
FSI) permissible on the sital areas 


For instance. in a city of one 
mıllıon people (appendix 2) the sital 
area at an FSI of 10 will be about 
2.000 acres But this 1s only 1596 
of the total of 13,500 acres required 
for all the other uses put together! 
Halving the housing FSI to 0 5 will 
add only a further 2,000 acres (plus 
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an additional 300 acres for neigh- 
bourhood roads, etc) This is but a 
marginal increase in the over-all 
area of the city (While a circle of 
26 miles radius covers an area of 
13,500 acres, a circle of 28 miles 
radius increases the area to 15,800 
acres—making the distance from 
the periphery to the city centre a 
negligible 02 mules longer) It 1s 
indeed a very small price to pay 


A— 


for the enormous economies and 
the other advantages which can be 
effected ın the house itself 


Incidentally, it 1s erroneous to 
assume that housing densities are 
directly proportional to the heights 
of the buildings Low rise build- 
ings can be plaeed closer together, 
and some of the highest densities 
in the world are achieved ın what 
one might call “Urban Villages’ 
(like the Casbah m Algiers) No, 
the high density of Bombay island 
(see appendix 3) is achieved not 
by the buildings themselves, but by 
the criminal omıssıon of adequate 
green areas London has 7 acres 
of green area per 1,000 population, 
Delhi has 4, Bombay island has 1/4 
acre—and this figure includes the 
“grass” ın the traffic islands! It 1s 
this “savıng” that has almost doub- 
led the densities. 


I, conclusion, I would like to 
reiterate that there 1s really not a 
problem of low-cost housing in this 
country; there merely ıs the ques- 
tion of rational and intelligent site 
planning. We must find efficient 
land use patterns which allow for 
individual dwelling units Al] our 
towns and cities were originally 
based on this kind of land use 
planning. This ıs why, right up to 
World War IL Bombay could at- 
tract a great number of immigrants 
without having to throw them des- 
titute on the pavements of the city 
It is only in recent years that the 
municipal planning policies have 
swung away from low-rise buildings 
in favour of more sophisticated (and 
expensive) solutions But the change 
has been a fruitless one 


Increasing the FSI to 20 or 30 
may mean profit for the individual 


. builder; ıt brings no economy to 


the city or the nation On the 
contrary, constructing high-rise 
buildings costs considerably more 
(approx. Rs 900 extra per sq ft 
for a building of ground and ten 
floors as compared to a walk-up 
apartment house of say ground and 
4 floors). This additional cost 1s of 
course met by raising the selling 
price of the units, and 1n the distor- 
ted land-use picture of our existing 
cities it 1s very easy for the deve- 
loper to command these prices 


This is exactly the kind of 
exploitation which can be avoided 
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by intelligent land-use planning We 
have spent too much time ın a fruit- 
Jess search to find architectural and 
structural answers to this problem 
of housing—and they exist only to 
evaporate in thin air — Pre-fab 
housing promuses only a marginal, 
indeed a very subtfe, saving 1n cost, 
the figure of Rs 25 per sq ft may 
become Rs 23, much more often, 
however, it becomes Rs 27 Yet, 
all the while pointers to the solution 
exist around us—4n our villages, 1n 
Jaipur, 1n Tokyo, 1n London (a city 
which 1s a prime example of the 
principles outlined 1n this note—and 
a city which 1s still the most human 
and livable of all the great metro- 
polu 1n the world) 


The lack of low cost housing today 
is not just the failure of the architec- 
tural answers, but rather and prı- 
marily due to the fact that the land 
use planners have stated the question 
wrongly to begin with Their sui- 
cidal land policies have resembled 
a poker game ın which the 
stakes are being continuously 
raised, finally, today they are sur- 
prised to have reached the point 
when the vast majority of players 
have to drop out because they 
can’t afford the ante 


But this sorry state of affairs 
need not preval The enormous 
demand for housing in our cities 
today can be used to advantage; 
because the scale of this demand 
makes it possible for the planners 
to boldly choose large new virgin 
territories for development (and 
perhaps even restructure the city in 
the process) If this land 1s first 
purchased and then developed, the 
resulting increase in land values 
could well be enough to pay for the 
intrastructure of roads, sewage 
lines, schools, etc This would have 
the further advantage of restricting 
the use of the limited resources of 
the developing agency—be it gov- 
ernment or housing board—to the 
infrastructure and transport systems 
alone Thus, with a minimal amount 
of seed money, 1t should be possible 
to use the enormous urban growth 
of the coming decades to finance 
itself There already exists the 
concept of self-help housing, there 
must now come into being the con- 
cept of—and the programme for 
—the self-help city 


APPENDIX—1 
Extracted from 
Notes on Low Rise, High Density 
Housing 
By Peter Rich 
1. Definition 


11 Height Lifts not normally 
considered, therefore up to 
four storeys, perhaps higher if 
entry at other than ground 
floor, 1e, by use of shopping 
site and/or deck access 


12 Density Lower limit, say 18 
dwellings per acre, or 60 to 70 
bed spaces per acre Upper 
limit, unknown Environ- 
mental standards are the crite- 
ria and the aim of research and 
experiment wul be to find out 
just how high the upper limit 
is, whilst still protecting the 
environment Imagination, gad- 
getry, ingenuty and money 
are required to explore the 
upper limits 


2 Possible advantages 


Although not always applt- 
cable, low-rise, high density 
housing offers the following 
possibilities 


21 Environmental Maximum con- 
tact with the ground (earth!) 
for the maximum number of 
people, and all that this im- 
ples in terms of home-entry 
conditions, private outdoor 
(usable) space, supervision of 
pram, toddler and child, etc. 
the revalidation of the home 
(house, flat etc) and street 
(pedestrian lane, way, etc) on 
an urban as opposed to sub- 
urban scale 


I also believe that this form 
of development fits well with 
our social and political tradi- 
tions and aspirations in that it 
lends itself to the establish- 
ment of a humane balance 
between the requirements of 
the individual and the com- 
munity as a whole 


Physical The grouping of 
small units allows for adapta- 
tion to both topography and 
site boundaries 


2.2 


The ability to mıx dwelling 
sizes allows family size mixing 


2.3 


4. 
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so avoiding the isolation of 
any single group 


Economic "The more dwell- 
ings per acre, the less land costs 
per house Low rise dwellings 
close together tend to be 
cheaper in construction costs 
than medium rise or high rise 
flats and/or maisonettes 
Savings on shorter service and 
drain tuns are often offset by 
having- to construct them to 
higher standards as they tend 
to pass close to or even unde 
buildings 


In pedestrian segregated sche- 
mes, savings on shorter lengths 
of roads are often offset by 
increased footways and gene- 
ral “hard” surfacıng 


Special difficulties 


The increase in density, car 
ownership and environmental 
Standards especially those of 
prıvacy and safety have resul- 
ted in tremendous pressures 
being placed on the Planning/ 
Architecture/Construction of 
high density schemes ‘To deal 
with these pressures new dwell- 
ing types, new patterns of 
access for people, cars and 
service, must be devised 


This means cutting across 
established methods, orthodox 
Public Utility Authorities, Fire 
Brigades, By-laws etc 
Be prepared for battle 


Environmental Standards 


Privacy ‘Within the residen- 
tial area we obviously require 
both community and privacy, 
and we demand the option to 
enjoy both” S Chermayefi 


Present day society places 
a premium on privacy, parti- 


cularly ın areas of high 
density But isolation of 
family and especially single 


person units must be avoided 
Our buildings are still financed 
and built to last 60 years, 
therefore how much privacy 
should be provided? The 
borderline between privacy and 
isolation will vary according to 
social conditions (Sheffield, 
Harlow, California?) and with 
time (1966, 1996, 2026?) The 
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archıtect must be fully avvare 
of whom, and when, he 1s 
designing for 


Safety—Pedestrian/ Vehicle re- 
lationships. 


Pedestrians should be given 
the option of a segregated 
route to their destination (gar: 
ages, shops, primary school, 
bus stops, play areas, etc) 
To facilitate this the segrega- 
ted routes should be planned 
as the most direct and obvious 
route from home to destina- 
ton Hundred per cent segre- 
gation 1s almost impossible to 
achieve and 1s probably un- 
desirable socially and psycho- 
logically Therefore, 1f vehicle 
and pedestrian routes are al- 
lowed to cross, they should do 
so at well defined (for both 
pedestrian and driver) points 
and only where the vehicle flow 
is at its lowest intensity on 
the site (eg, at the entrances 
to short cul-de-sacs) 


13 Open space—Private and 


Communal 


a) A clear hierarchy of open 
space is essential A sug- 
gested basis 1s as follows 


Garden, patio or terrace 
Part or all to be usable as 
a private outdoor room, 
sunbathing, supervised play, 
etc Common to a single 
family 


b) Street, pedestrian lane, for 
doorstep play, immediate 
contacts, etc Common to 
small group 


c) Larger group spaces For 
sitting: talking, roller skat- 
ing, playing ball, etc Com- 
mon to part of the whole 
community 


d) Community Space Walk- 
ing the dog, flying a kite. 
kicking a football Com- 
mon to the whole com- 
munity 


Although these spaces can be 
detailed for the various scales of 
activity anticipated, all activi- 
ties are likely to take place in 
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any one space at any given 
time 


Children’s play It ıs always 
surprising to calculate the 
number of children liable to 
be running about in high den- 
sity scheme In low rise deve- 
lopment this factor assumes 
even greater importance be- 
cause of the relatively smaller 
distances between buildings 
Therefore regard the whole of 
the layout as a play structure 
and detail ramps, footbridges, 
staircases, lanes, screens and 
fences accordingly, 1e, in a 
robust and safe manner to 
enable their full ‘play’ poten- 
tial to be realised Special 
spaces for play—as for other 
forms of development—are 
perhaps best situated adjacent 
to main pedestrian routes for 
interest and community super- 
vision 


The hierarchy of spaces out- 
lined in paragraph 43 above 
will also cater for various play 
activities and must be detailed 
accordingly, remembering that 
adults—especially architects— 
cannot control play activities 


Principles of design Low rise, 
high density development de- 
mands absolute clarity of 
Organisation if it ıs not to 
degenerate into a maze In an 
attempt to obtain calmness and 
clarity withm a housing layout 
we have employed two basic 
planning prıncıples (a) Hier- 
archic system: the routes of 
pedestrians, motor-cars, supply 
Services and even dram runs 
are each organised into a suit- 
able hierarchy The various 
‘movement’ hierarchies are 
then fitted to the site and laid 
one upon another, commencing 
and crossing at well defined 
points Further, ‘density’ and 
“Special” hierarchies are added, 
until the final layout 1s com- 
posed of an intricate system 
of defined and interconnected 
hierarchies Both the “cırcula- 
tion” and ‘architectural’ hierar- 
chies must be developed 
together, neither one being 
given total priority (b) Micro- 
cosmic organisation: This 


method ensures that no social 
or family size group is isola- 
ted. The scale of the micro- 
cosm 1s important In housing 
layouts the size 1s perhaps vest 
regulated by functional and not 
social criterya, (see paragraph 
63 below) Thus in our 
Harlow* scheme the micro- 
cosm, 1e, the superblock size, 
18 regarded by the length of 
the standard hose  equip- 
ment used by the Essex Fire 
Bngade (150 ft to front door 
from hardstandıng) For we 
were able to incorporate a trol- 
ley system for the collection of 
paper refuse sacks. For the 
Portsdown Hills Scheme it was 
the refuse carry distance that 
became critical (120 ft) 


It must be stressed that these 
principles are only tools and 
are in no way a substitute for 
architectural vision and design 
Hherarchies and Microcosms, 
etc., are all subservient to the 
vision, for 1t 1s vision alone that 
can extend existing functional 
limitations 


Access and Identity Tradi- 
tional footpaths follow the 
carriage-way thus providing a 
clarity of direction and route 
that has lost ın many recent 
examples of high density bastar- 
dised Radburn layout Where 
dvvellıngs are approached from 
one side only (by both car and 
on foot) the minor but indica- 
tive problem of house number- 
ing and street naming 1s avoid- 
ed. In Radburn schemes the 
dwelhng is approached from 
one side by car (refuse, delive- 
ries, tradesmen, also visitors, 
relatives etc etc ) and from the 
other side by pedestrians 
(Children, postman? Milk- 
Boat? visitors on foot, etc) 
Thus the traditional hierarchies 
are confused. which is front 
(ie. public, clean) and which 1s 
back (1e private)? The sym- 
bolic nature of front door, kıt- 
chen door, and back door ts 
lost. and doubts arise as to 
Which facade to name and num- 
ber. There is an urgent need 
for the creation of new patterns 
of access which attempts to 
tevalidate the clarity of tradi- 
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tional carrıage-vvays and side- 
Ways. 


Services. İn closely built group- 
ings, the organisation of the 
supply and waste services can 
be very complex and an unfore- 
seen hazard and source of delay 
during the construction period. 
Combined service trenches for 
gas, electricity, water, G.P.O. 
and wired T V are still almost 
impossible to obtain More 
pressure from architects and 
contractors is needed before 
progress will be made with the 
ultra conservative Supply 
authorities. 


Drains and sewers, if position- 
ed under narrow pedestrian 
lanes together with supply ser- 
vices, tend to be more expen- 
sive both ın design time and 
construction Therefore, it 18 
advisable to keep supply and 
waste runs separate whenever 
possible 


Landscaping 


The close ‘grain’ and heavy use 
of high density low rise deve- 
lopment requires careful and 
above all, realistic, landscap- 
ıng “Floorscape”, 16 , paving», 
kerbs, manhole covers and all 
surfaces require special atten- 
tion The layout can be helped 
to work as a “mechanısm” by 
such details, eg, a surface 
and its edges can be detailed to 
accommodate vehicles com- 
fortably and pedestrians on 
sufference, or to accommodate 
pedestrians comfortably and 
vehicles in emergencies or not 
at all 


Planting At Harlow we have 
adopted a policy of having as 
much planting as possible with- 
in the control of a single 
family, but so positioned that 
it can be seen by the com- 
munity as a whole To this 
end we shall supply balcony 
planting boxes and plant trees 
in certan private courtyards 
We have also agreed that the 
housing manager will run 
window box competitions, etc. 
ın an effort to stimulate resi- 
dent responsibility 


APPENDIX—2 


Area Requirements of a City of 
One Million Population 


Assumptions 


1 


Population. 1,000,000 
Persons per dwelling unit 5 
No of dwelling umts 2.00,000 


a) Work Force 40% of popu- 
lation 


b) Employment 
turing 


c) Employment in CBD 


ın manufac- 


4,00.000 


1,20,000 (30% of a) 
80,000 (2096 of a) 


Componentwise-Area Requirements 


1 


Residential 


a) Average area per dwelling 
unit 
b) Built up area per dwelling 
unit 
c) Total built up area 
d) Residential sital area at 
FSI 05 
FSI 075 
FSI 1 00 


Shopping 

a) Shopping area per dwelung 
unit 

b) Total buit up area for 
shopping 

c) Sital area at FSI 05 


Warehousing 


a) Total floor area required for 
warehousing 
(assumed to be twice the 
area of retail trade) 

b) Sital area at FS105 


Prımary Schools 


a) 1 school for 5,000 popula- 
tion, 


b) No of schools 1,000,000 





— 


5000 


c) Area per school including 
playground—2 acres 
d) Total area required 200 x 2 


Secondary Schools 
a) 1 school for 10.000 popula- 


tion 
1,000,000 


— 


b) No of schools 





c) Area per school including 
playground 


350 Sq Ft (carpet) 


440 Sq Ft 

440 x 200,000 Sg Ft 
4000 acres 
2700 acres 
2000 acres 

20 Sq. Ft. 


20x2,00,000 Sq Ft 
180 acres. 


80,00,000 Sq Ft 


360 acres 


— 200 


400 acres 


— 5 acres 


10 


x OW QO DON Un BR Wb 


= = 


12 


13 
14 


15 


q 


d) Total area required 100x5 


Colleges 15 

a) Area per college 10 acres 

b) Total area 150 acres 

Open spaces, play fields etc 

at 1 acre/ 1000 populatıon 

City Parks — 

at 2 acres/1000 population 

Hospitals 

a) No of beds at 4 beds/1000 
population 

b) No of hospitals at 200 
beds / hospital 

C) Total area for hospitals a! 
75 acres per hospital 

. CBD 

a) Floor area per employee 
125 Sq Ft 

b) Total floor area 80,000 X 
125 Sq. Ft. 

c) Sital area at FSI 15 

Industry ` 

Area required at 60 workers 
per acre 

Component 

I 


Residential FSI 050 4,000 
FSI 100 . 2,000 
FSI 100 2,000 

Shopping 

Warehousing 

Primary Schools 

Secondary Schools 

Colleges 

Open spaces and play fields 

City Parks 

Hospitals 

CBD (Sital area) 

In Industry 


Sub Total (1) 


Other uses at 15% of sub total 
( 


Sub Total (2) 


Roads and transport facilities 
at 33 33% of sub total (2) 


GRAND TOTAL — 


— 500 acres 


1000 acres 
2000 acres 


000 
20 


150 acres 


150 acres 


2,000 acres 


Area 
(acres) 
2 


2000 


180 
360 
400 
500 
150 
1000 
2000 
150 
150 
2000 


8890 


1300 


10190 


3333 


13523 
(Say 13,500) 


Percentage 


9 60 


25 00 


100 00 





APPENDIX—3 
Density Pattern of Some of the World Cities 


London 


1 London Conurbatıon Centre 
(1961) 
2 Area under Greater London 


(1961) Council : 


Paris 
I City of Paris (1962) 


2 Suburbs of Paris (1962) 
3 Parisian Region (1962) 


Moscow 


] City of Moscow (1960) 

2 Green Belt (1960) 

3 Outer Suburban Zone (1960) 
4 Moscow Region (1960) 


New York 


| Manhattan 
2 Other City Boroughs & New 
Jersey 


3 Inner Suburbs 
4 Outer Suburbs 


— 


Populatıon Density persons 

per acre 
210,395 41 
7,990,161 20 
2,970,091 114 
2,856,000 31 
8,500,000 26 
6,046,000 28 
931,000 2 

2,100,000 Less than ] 

9,077,000 25 

Over 78 
16 

3 to 16 


Less than 1 to 3 





*Source ‘The World Cities’ by Peter Hall 





Density Pattern of Indian Cities 


(1961) 

City Population Density, 
Persons 
per acre 

1 Delhi 23,59,408 60 


cə 


Bombay 27,84,000 164 8 
City 


3 Ahmedabad 12,06,001 525 
4 Jaipur 4,03,444 26 

5 Bhopal 2,22,948 17 

6 Kanpur 971,062 17 

7 Lucknow 6,55,173 33 

8 Bangalore 12,06,961 72 

9 Calcutta 29,27,289 124 
10 Howrah 5,12,598 71 

11 Asansol 1,68,689 656 
12 Trivandrum 3,02,214 16 

13 Greater 

Bombay (1971) 


City & Suburbs 59 lakh 54 54 


Density Pattern of British New 
Towns 





Town Proposed | Density 
population Persons 
per acre 
of Desig- 
nated 
Area 
1 Basigdon 1,06,000 14 
2 Bracknell 54,000 18 
3 Crowly 70,000 12 
4 Harlow 80,000 13 
5 Hemel 80,000 14 
Hempstead 
6 Stevenage 80,000 13 
7 Welwyn 50,000 12 
Garden City 
8 Cerby — 55,000 20 


9 Cwmbran 55,000 17 
10 East Kilbride 70,000 7 
11 Cumbernauld 70,000 17 


*Source ‘Urban Pattern by Gallton 
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A HOUSING policy that fully 
intends to provide basic needs for 
a significant proportion. of the 
urban homeless must recognize 
that 


1 India does not possess the 
cement or steel industry, pro- 
bably not even the fuel for 
brick making, to enable the 
construction of more than a 
token amount of housing, if 
the housing must be concen- 
trated, multi-storey, fire and 
earthquake resistant 


2 To provide water supply, 
sanitation and other public 
services including transporta- 
tion and neighbourhood faci- 
hties as charges against land 
development also places the 
land as well as the buildings 
in a cost category far beyond 
the capacity to pay of the 


Hone: for the living | 
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average urban worker Indeed 
the pro-rata cost of a central- 
ized sewage collection and 
-disposal system alone 1s 
likely to be equal to 2 or 3 
times the annual income of 
the average urban industrial 
Worker 


Accordingly, there 1$ no solution 
conceivable whereby socially ade- 
quate housing or even munimal 
housing can be constructed for pre- 
sent generations living or working 
in the concentrated urban areas 


Further, there 1s no conceivable 
techniques either of construction 
or financing whereby the average 
worker can pay his share for hous- 
ing or social amenities in urban 
areas, even if 20 per cent of their 
salary ıs taken to amortize the 
costs and interest charges of a 
minimal conventional space in 
multi-storeyed urban shelter Also, 


the necessarıly high cost of food 
and transportation ın large urban 
concentrations further limits the 
amount the average industrial 
worker can afford for shelter 


From this it follows that it 1s 
inconceivable that economic hous- 
mg can be provided for the majo- 
rity of the urban population within 
the restrictions and requirements 
of present urban conditions 


I, should also be clear that pro- 
viding minimal socially 1nadequate 
shelter ıs no solution for any 
society’s problems, no matter how 
limited its means Sanitary, well 
built slums are a grave menace 
both to their occupants and to 
society In them people, especially 
young people, are subjected to 
intolerable and contradictory situa- 
tions On the one hand, their 
urban situations afford a high 
degree of exposure to the ways and 
standards of the more affluent, 
thanks to the cinema, T V and the 
entire educational process On 
the other hand, their own environ- 
ment does not provide for the 
minimal social needs of family life 
Anthropologists and sociologists 
have been insistently warning poli- 
tical leaders and planners that there 
are social dangers ın overcrowding 
and that, when either animals or 
people are subjected to the strains 
and tensions resulting from too 
many ın too little space, behavioral 
degeneration and patterns of dis- 
order and violence are the results to 
be expected 


Therefore, the housing crisis can 
only be solved if ıt ıs recognized 
tbat the basis for any housing solu- 
tion must lie ın land policy and 
town planning systems that are less 
demanding of scarce resources and 
more conducive to use of indi- 
genous materials and surplus labour 
than the patterns of concentration 
that force even respectably employ- 
ed people to live 1n ever more costly 
and crowded circumstances 


Transportation 1s the key to land 
development and land planning dis- 
positions Only modern transporta- 
tion networks that enable industries 
to move from concentrated urban 
centres to a more congenial but 
equally productive situation will lay 
the basis for cheap indigenous hous- 


ing in socially adequate commu- 
nities 


India has yet to make its mayor 
investments both in transportation 
networks and in urban and ındus- 
trial developments, the next two 
decades will see a doubling of 
population and a large movement 
from agricultural to non-agrıcul- 
tural employment Only a modern 
system of transport that provides 
and encourages new patterns of 
rural-urban integration can avoid 
the disaster of unmanageable popu- 
lation movements m the wrong 
direction. 


Investment m a high speed mo- 
dern transport network supplement- 
ed where possible (as in Europe) 
by canals for heavy freight move- 
ments could be the basis of an 
urbanism of a new form, whereby 
industry and housing would be 
placed at nodes at convenient inter- 
vals linked both to the existing 
cities and the adjoining rural areas 
A start could be made ın the 
Ahmedabad - Baroda - Surat, the 
Agra-Delhi-Amritsar area, or even 
m a mountain area like Kashmir A 
high speed system of mass trans- 
port could brıng Baroda within one 
hour of each of the other neigh- 
bourmg cities and provide sites for 
a lınear form of urbanism that 
would be far cheaper than any sys- 
tem of radial land organization, 
with its attendant problems of con- 
centration and congestion 


A linear pattern of agro-ındus- 
trial townships of say 20,000 to 
40,000 population would allow the 
population true Oo mobihty—an 
average worker living in a small 
agro-industrial town would be able 
to travel to either of two cities or 
the many places between within an 
hour's travel time 


The main conditions would be 


1 ‘The mass transit system should 
be as advanced and efficient 
as  possible—perhaps over- 
head 


2 It should be able to depend on 
such a large number of users 
that ıt should have parallel 
local and express lines m each 
direction 


3 The vast private and public 
investments in an auto-bus- 


truck system with 1ts attendant 
consumption of large amounts 
of land should be minimized 
m favour of public investment 
ın a quality people's trans- 
port system This could be 
expedited without undue 
pressure by means of a pro- 
gressive petrol tax that would 
allow low tax petrol ın limited 
quantitites and then tax fur- 
ther purchases at a rate that 
would discourage redundant 
usage of private vehicles 


4 ‘These proposed agro-industrial 
townships should be spaced at 
approximately 5 Km intervals 
with about 3 Km of open agrı- 
cultural land separating them 
This would be a convenient 
interval for the local service 
and would enable the town- 
ships to be small enough that 
people could walk or cycle to 
work, school, shopping or the 
rapid transit station 


H ousıng ın agro-industrial town- 
ships could be cheap, and socially 
adequate, and arranged ın socially 
attractive complexes, for land would 
be available for single storeyed 
homes of indigenous materials İn 
such linear townships, one family 
member could work in a nearby 
factory, another in the adjoining 
fields and another could  con- 
veniently communte by high speed 
transit to a distant factory or the 
city 


Besides being convenient and 
pleasant, such lmear cities offer the 
opportunity to give even the poor- 
est families a socially adequate, 
even if materially limited, environ- 
ment 


To provide a decent home 
environment for those who have so 
little, society must organize its 
industrial patterns and employment 
opportunities so those who are paid 
little can afford space and some 
privacy—the only things that can 
be had without large capital ınvest- 
ments If space ıs available with 
a modicum of security and privacy, 
a basic need ıs met and the ındı- 
vidual family can organize its 
affairs to the extent of its abilities 
and interests. 

It 1s suggested that socially ade- 


quate housing 1s possible through 
bold planning and consciousness of 





limitations 


Such housing might be 
as follows 


1 The housing must be single 
storeyed A roof ıs cheaper 
than a suspended floor and 
only the cheapest 1s possible 
ın sufficient numbers to reach 
those who need decent shel- 
ter Each family to have a 
private space within a walled 
enclosure, the space to be at 
least 150M? (1500-1600 sq ft) 
of which about one third 
should be roofed 


2 The space to be developed 
with two parallel walls with 
opposite slopes to support 
two opposed edge beams and 
a hyperbolic paraboloid roof 





CARTHEN WALLS 
ABINFORCED with 
Bick PIEAS 


3 Two cross beams of wood or 
concrete are laid to join the 
ends of the walls and a layer 
of mesh are then placed The 
mesh may be of steel wire, 
tarred country rope or even 
plastic 


4 Over the mesh, layers of 
treated straw are laid to a 
thickness of 8 cm—10 cm (4 
inches) Over this another 
layer of mesh 1s laid and the 
upper and lower layers of 
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mesh are joined together by 
stitching. through the straw 





with wire ties—(this process 
may be done on the ground 
or in site) 


The result ıs a material 
similar to what 1s known as 
jack-board—but site-made and 
ın one piece, and if desired 
all of local materials 


5 The top layer is then finished 
by paintmg with a com- 
position of coarse sand and 
bitumen, thus providing 
waterproofing and a degree 
of fire resistance The under- 
surface may be white washed 
or painted with a cement 
slurry 


This system provides the basic 
amenity—a secure enclosed space, 
part covered at a cost of construc- 
tion that should not exceed 
Rs 50/M? and with self help, could 
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be less than half of that But more 
important than actual costs, the 
labour and materials could nearly 
all be local 


Such housing, where space ıs 
provided first and amenities come 
later, cannot be “built at densities 
above about 55 dwellings per hec- 
tare (22/acre) Even with the 
conditions anticipated. when the 
population of India doubles again 
and there are perhaps 600 persons 
per Km? (1600/sq. mile) ın the 
fertile areas, ıt 1s still reasonable 
and feasible to allow this much 
land to housing, as can be seen in 
Holland, one of the most densely 
populated countries 1n the world 
Indeed, 55 dwellings per hectare 
requires hardly 25 per cent of the 
fertile land for housing or less than 
d per cent of the total land, a 
figure that 1s hardly so great that 
shortage of land can be claimed as 
the main reason why people cannot 
live within a Social adequate 
environment 


The finishing and completion of 
the basic space shelter could be an 
individual affair—the floor could be 
raised and paved or raised and 
finished with dung, etc The house 
shelter for which only two parallel 
side walls have been provided could 
be completed by ventilated qalı 
walls of brick or woven bamboo, on 
sliding panels, etc, etc Partıtıon- 
ing, plumbing and electrification are 
all left to the individual except 
that an individual water tap and 
drainage should be provided by the 
municipalıty at the first possible 
opportunity 


T problem of sanitation. for 
built-up communities ıs a more 
complex problem than the provision 
of shelter, for sanitation and water 
supply cannot be successfully con- 
structed of only local materials 
Further, the problems of community 
latrines vs individual latrınes are 
matters on which not enough 1s 
known. It would appear that com- 
munity latrines are not often used 
or not often used properly, so that 
many people avoid them, perhaps 
because of their offensive and in- 
sanitary “ condition,—perhaps for 
other reasons as well 


Where this ıs the case, the next 
cheapest acceptable arrangement 1s 


a plan that allows shared septic 
tanks. İt is not difficult to plan 
communities with a neighbourhood 
septic tank 1n a neighbourhood play 
space to serve 10-20 families "The 
effluent from the tank could be 
discharged into dram tile lines and 
used for subsoil ımıgatıon of fruit 
trees, while the solid waste can be 
converted to cooking or illuminating 
gas and manure. 


Y 


N ex to space and sanıtatıon, it 
is necessary that famılies live in 
environments to which they can 
relate—this means the scale of a 
neighbourhood should be small 
enough that recognition ıs possible 
Also, neighbourhood arrangements 
should allow people to share some 
common areas. 


The burgeoning agricultural revolu- 
tion in northern India demonstrates 
how quickly so-called back- 
ward and tradition-bound people 
can respond when change that 1s 
convincing in their own terms be- 
comes possible. İt 1s possible that 
no less potential lies concealed in 
the tropical cities and industrial 
complexes where an abundance of 
young people are wasting ın dle- 
ness 


It ıs becoming increasingly urgent 
to find means of planning and 
organising large scale, broadly 
based construction of a better en- 
vironment 'by methods that do not 
significantly compete with industry 
for either financing or materials or 
labour. df housing can be reduced 
to mainly labour and if this labour 
can be paid part ın cash and part 
in some deferred form so that the 
purchasing power resulting from 
increased employment is only suffi- 
cient for bare necessities, there 
should be little inflationary effect 
even from a very large scale hous- 
ing programme 


By incorporating the process of 
brick-making into the construction 
operation or limiting construction to 
one storey, more than 70 per cent 
of the value of construction can be 
labour. In 2 or 3 storey houses, 
brick can be used for floors as well 
as walls and roofs By breaking 
construction tasks into simple com- 
ponents, the work can be rationa- 
İised and the requirement for skill 
minimized so that untrained work- 


ers can successfully construct multi- 
storey buildings, after only a short 
period of traming,—say one month 


Ínasmuch as before such train- 
ing, these young workers' prospects 
were limited to unskilled jobs and 
their status that of a part of the 
millions of hopeless, unemployed 
persons It may be that their entire 
wage need not be paid ın cash It 
is suggested that the cash compo- 
nent of the housing workers’ pay 
be only the equivalent of the wage 
he might have earned as an un- 
skilled worker if he had been for- 
tunate enough to find employment 
Payment for tbe large difference 
(10095 or more) between this and 
a skilled workers wage could be 
deferred until the house he helped 
build was amortized The vehicle 
for dong this could be the issue 
of government-guaranteed housing 
authority bonds By these means, 
35—40 per cent of the cost of a 
project could be financed without 
interest and without competition 
for scarce funds 


S uch an arrangement could 
supplement the ınadequate mort- 
gage system now available im 
developing countries where the 
limited capital accumulations are 
generally reserved for investments 
which are considered to be more 
highly productive and remunerative 


It can be shown that a relatively 
small priming investment for only 
the initial years 1s all the financing 
that may be required to enable a 
continuous large scale housing 
programme to function—without 
further borrowing or any other 
financing except that provided by 
the hire-purchase payment system 


A programme of indigenous 
housing in well planned locations 
need not wait upon the completion 
of a modern rapid transit system, 
but can start now using whatever 
transport-road facilities exist It 1s 
recommended, however, that the 
planning should be lınear and that 
provision for and encouragement of 
better, more rational transportation 
is a necessary step toward securing 
ıt—and that without ıt the housing 
problem cannot be fully solved and 
the problem of cities can only 
worsen—regardless of efforts and 
investments 1n urban improvements 
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INDIA has an appallıng housing 
problem and our development has. 
now reached a stage when focus 
on it cannot be avoided The 
social implications of this shortage 
are already visible Non-economic 
tensions, as a factor by themselves, 
are becoming a part of urban 
hving 


There has been a growing con- 
sciousness of this problem Rural 
and urban shortages have been 
assessed and although the estımates 
vary, yet its colossal dimension 1s 
accepted by everybody İn rural 
areas alone, the shortage 1s estima- 
ted at about 720 lakh units Urban 
areas are ın no way better Over 
120 lakh units are needed to pro- 


ingredients 


vide a satisfactory shelter to those 
who are living in slums 


Calculated even at the modest 
cost of Rs 3.000 per house, it 
would require an investment of 
over Rs 21,500 crores to wipe off 
this gigantic shortage This huge 
back-log 1s increasing by a million 
every year This estimate of cost 
ıs no doubt astronomical and the 
investment of this magnitude 15 
far beyond our resources 


The problem of providing sheiter 
has not been fully reflected ın our 
plans so far During the first plan, 
the housing outlay constituted 16 
per cent of the total public sector 
investment It was 8 per cent in 
the second plan, 7 per cent m the 
third plan and only 16 per cent in 
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the fourth plan—bemg about 
Rs 242 crores The last figure 
would, at the present high cost of 
construction, provide only 25 lakh 
dwelling units durng the plan 
period and it will not offset 
even the annual increase in the 
housing deficit, no, to mention the 
neutralisation of the huge backlog. 
A reappraisal of the housing situa- 
tion has since taken place and the 
fifth plan approach paper indicates 
increased attention in the coming 
years 


The social orientation of rural 
housing has naturally a different 
basis than its urban counterpart 
By and large, the rural landless, 
mainly Harıyans and agricultural 
labour, are without adequate hous- 
mg In many villages they build 
their shanty colomes on lands of 
bigger landlords or kulaks who use 
this as an ‘arm-twister’ and at least 
annoyance deprive them of even 
this very humble abode Any 
scheme for their release from this 
condition of serfdom naturally has 
to begin with the conferment of 
home-stead rights and by giving 
them land to build their humble 
abode 


T he new central scheme for 
provision of the house sites to them 
ıs commendable, but at 1mplemen- 
tation level it has to be worked out 
carefully to avoid alienation later 
on and by planning the village with 
an eye on its future growth Our 
rural poor need assistance for 
emergence from the rural slums İt 
ıs, therefore, welcome that the 
scheme provides for expenditure on 
paved street, dramage and the 
provision of safe drinking water 


Kerala has used this scheme as 
a sprng-board to launch a big 
housing programme If they achieve 
a target of bulding a lakh of 
houses, they would not only pro- 
vide houses to one third of their 
rural houseless population but will 
also complete the biggest housing 
programme ever launched m this 
country 


The Kerala approach hinges 
around people's participation in 
house-building ^ Everybody 1s ex- 
pected to contribute physically and 
financially The plan also provides 
individual flush latrmes for every 
house-hold With increasing em- 


phasis on intensive cultivation and 
anxiety to bring every inch of 
cultivable land under the plough, it 
is important that in rural life we 
ıntroduce the socially desirable 
feature of every dwelling unit hav- 
ing its own water bound lavatory, 
although the normal concept of a 
WC is rather expensive But the 
Health Department of the Mysore 
Government has evolved an inex- 
pensive design costing about Rs 27 
Local materials have been used 
successfully 


T his central scheme provides for 
the allocation of 100 sq metres pez 
house-hold There has beea some 
contı oversy about the size of plot 
which a rural house-hold needs 
Although an element of flexibility 
has been introduced, so tar as size 
is concerned (Kerala has doubled 
this size), yet a scientilic study 18 
needed to determine the minimum 
size keeping in view the pattern of 
rural life which varies f10m area to 
area and needs for food grain stor- 
age and house-hold animals have to 
be kept in view. 


Although a scheme for the pro- 
vision of housing plots has been in 
force for more than a year, its ım- 
pact, outside Kerala, has not oeen 
felt as yet It is of course, neces- 
sary to make the political and 
administrative drive moie dynamic 
to complete this programme within 
the fourth plan 1f this can be sup- 
ported by the suggested Corpo- 
ration The results can be very 
encouraging 


Although ın most of the villages, 
kutcha houses as at present will be 
built by the people’s own effort, it 
ıs important that advice about 
design and layout 1s made available 
at the village level itself 


Some research has been done on 
local materials, yet these ideas have 
not been adequately propagated 
The ideal approach would be to 
make locally burnt bricks available 
at cheap rates on credit basis, but 
mostly the second best matci1a 
consolidated bricks made of mud 
and little cement will have to be 
encouraged The more expensive 
factor, of course, 1s roofing material 
These materials and designs vary 
from area to area and it should 
continue to be so but a definite 
effort has to be made to eliminate 


materials which are a fire hazard 
Some materials like coal tar treated 
timber boards, have been evoived 
but much remains to be done 


Recently, the Bhagvat1 Committee 
on Employment has submitted its 
interim. report to government. İt 
has rightly recommended a massive 
house building programme as a 
means for employment It has 
been established, beyond doubt, that 
construction work 1s labour ıntemsıve 
and provides employment for much 
lesser capital 1nvestment than amy 
other activity 


The Cammittee has, therefore, 
recommended the setting up of a 
Rural Housing Finance Corporation 
with an initial capital of 50 crotes 
to provide seed capital to various 
States on the pattern of HUDCO 
loans for urban areas If impicmens- 
ted, this Corporation can bc a very 
useful catalyst tor initiating a mas- 
sive programme This fund should 
aim at snow-balling into about 
Rs 200 crores during the fifih plan 


W ten I visualise the future of 
urban expansion, I am also appalled 
at the consequences of unplanned 
growth which has resulted in the 
appearance of festers on our ciues 
like the growth of slums These 
slums unfortunately had their ad- 
verse effects on our socio-economic 
structure and have greatly conirıbu- 
ted to the environmental hazaíds 


Unfortunately, we have not been 
very conscious of the various im- 
plications of urbanisation and, 
although some attention ıs being 
given to the dangers which unpian- 
ned growth may have on our society, 
particularly the weaker sections, we 
still have to work out and emphasise 
future guidelines which might con- 
tribute to a healthy ‘urbanisation 
without tears 


Urban migration is not a new 
phenomenon Industrial growth and 
the concentration of employment in 
cities and towns have acted as 
population magnets Accu.ding to 
the last census, our urban population 
has increased by 3 crores in a 
decade to about 11 crores  lts 
impact has naturally been felt 
intensely on housing 


While at the beginning of the 
fourth plan, the backlog was ap- 
proximately 120 lakh units in 
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urban areas, the shortage, ın spite 
of construction programmes, 1s 
increasing by about 3 lakhs units 
every year These shortages un- 
fortuntately have manifested them- 
selves in the multiplication of 
slums, juggi jhompries and pave- 
ment living 


Even the existing urban housing, 
estimated to be only 110 lakhs, has 
a high percentage of sub-standard 
tenements In Calcutta, for exam- 
ple, only 30 per cent of the houses 
have separate latrines and 16 per 
cent have an independent water 
supply The percentage of ade- 
quately ventilated houses is not 
high either 


I n our metropolitan cities, daily 
we see a large number of people 
coming from the impoverished 
rural areas and occupying every 
available vacant space and setting 
up shacks of wood, tin, or card- 
board thereon No site is too 
slushy, too filthy, and too dange- 
rous for groups of precarious huts 
to be put up and for human beings 
to dwell 1n them. 


The 5huggi Jhompries! ın Delhi 
— they are called ‘chawls’ ın Bom- 
bay, ‘charres’ ın Madras, and 
“bustees” ın Calcutta—have become 
a part of our urban institutions and 
they threaten to remain with us 
for a long time to come In Cal- 
cutta, about two thirds of its 
population of eight million lives in 
shacks, hovels and sub-standard 
houses; in Bombay, six out of 
every 100 live on the pavements 
and another sıx in squalid slums; 
ın Madras. charry-dwellers con- 
stitute one tenth of the population, 
in Delhi, even after the execution 
of massive resettlement schemes, 
there are about two lakhs squat- 
ter-families on public land 


Slum eradication has to be a 
major social programme, but, 
naturally, slums cannot be wished 
away overnight Sustained effort 
and investment has to go in this 
direction. So long as we have to 
tolerate slums, we must make them 
slightly more habitable. Obviously, 
so much investment is beyond the 
local resources in any part of the 
country. 


Besides social hazards, slums 
pose a serious environmental dan- 


ger. It 1s ın the interest of slum 
dwellers and other citizens that 
immediate steps be taken to pro- 
vide at least drainage, pavements, 
drinking water and latrines to these 
areas A new central scheme, star- 
ted last year, affords subsidy to 
local administrations for the provi- 
sion of these facilities It has 
been extended to a limited number 
of cities as yet, but considerably 
greater investment in this sphere 1s 
an urgent must. 


Housing, a capital intensive 
activity, needs a huge amount for 
land and buildings. It is obvious 
that plan inputs have so far been 
inadequate and the shortage keeps 
on mounting. 


Private effort buids about 45 
lakh units every year 1n towns and 
cities “The combined efforts of 
the Central and State governments 
(including LIC, etc) contributes 
about a lakh units per year In 
metropolitan cities, the affluent 
sections have built mansions, but 
ın terms of total effort, the major 
contribution 1s made by the middle 
class who spend their life’s saving 
to build a modest house Accord- 
ing to the Wealth Tax returns only 
10,000 assessees 1n the whole coun- 
try own properties of high value 
(about five lakhs) 


1- meet the continued urban 
influx, we have not only to build 
houses but also plan our cities and 
build new towns. 


Since 1947 we have built about 
one hundred new townships and 
cities but most of these had limited 
success A careful assessment of 
these 1s called for to plan better 
A heavy strain ıs being imposed 
on our older cities Although 
Master Plans for 72 towns and 
cities were made during the third 
plan period, mostly these have not 
been implemented No Master 
Plan can succeed unless land-uses 
are strictly enforced Rusing land 
values create powerful vested ın- 
terests and their lobbyists succeed 
because public opinion on urban 
issues 18 almost non-existent Re- 
sistance to these pressures is 
possible only if strong institutional 


arrangements are made. Delhi has 
succeeded to a great extent because 
the Delhi Development Authority 
took charge of the plan and is 
backed by adequate legislation 


Decision makers have erroneously 
believed that adding industry to a 
town adds to its prosperity The 
strain that ıt causes on the civic 
ınfra-structure and the new immi- 
gration that ıt encourages 1s gene- 
rally ignored Most of our cities 
have now expanded beyond the 
capacity of cıvıc infra-structures 
and are now cracking under the 
load. 


Calcutta's suffrance is well 
known It 1s a typical example of 
the worst that can happen to a 
town if growth has no plan Bom- 
bay and Kanpur are fast going the 
Calcutta way. 


I n view of increasmg industrial 
activity, spatial plannıng has to 
receive more attention We can 
save our existing towns and cities 
by planning regions around them 
In some areas this has been attemp- 
ted but very little effort for ımple- 
mentation has been made When, 
like Delhi, the region extends to 
more than one State, implementation 
has been made more difficult The 
Delhi capital region plan was 
thought of more than a decade ago 
but ıt has not been possible to set 
up a central authority until now 
Spatial plans have to be enforced 
firnly to be beneficial 


The growth of urbanisation raises 
land values. These profits have been 
generally mopped up by individual 
profiteers Social investment and 
private profits cannot co-exist 
Needed financial resources for civic 
investment and housing, to a great 
extent, can be met by the profits 
from land "There can be no urban 
housing policy divorced from urban 
land policy İt 1s a happy augury 
that the last Conference of Hous- 
ing Miunisters decided in favour of 
the socialisation of urban land 
Effectively implemented, this can 
generate major financial resources 


But, any scheme of land socıalı- 
sation has to be backed by a well 
conceived and comprehensive legis- 
lation and an improved and efficient 
implementation agency. “The funds 
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thus generated must be kept apart 
to constitute seed capital for the 
social housing programme and 
urban infra-structure. The Delhi 
experiment has been very encourag- 
ung An initial capital of Rs 5 
crores has now, been built into 
over Rs 90 crores, besides the 
commendable physical achieve- 
ments in housing and urban im- 
provements 


Din: the brief span since the 
Housing and Urban Development 
Corporation has been set up, 1t has 
made commendable progress It 
has already sanctioned loans of 
approximately Rs 38 crores cover- 
ing 20 major cities This will 
generate an overall investment of 
about Rs 70 crores for about 20,000 
new plots and 33,000 houses or 
apartments for sale to specific 
income groups at prices and terms 
geared to match their paying capa- 
city, besides the stipulated role 
that the Corporation will be play- 
img to provide seed capital to 
various housing projects. Its in- 
sistance on better planning and 
architecture and even horticulture, 
can make a major contribution to 
better urban design. 


Technicians have come forward 
with ideas for constructing low-cost 
housing units by increasingly utilis- 
ing traditional materials without in 
any way affecting the quality and 
strength Due to the high cost and 
non-availability of bricks, cement 
and steel, other alternatives or 
additions, eg, fly ash, sludge, etc, 
have to be seriously encouraged 
Courage to experiment 1s the basic 
ingredient in such an approach and 
this can be done only if Public 
Works Departments depart from 
the use of conventional materials. 
The private investor who builds 
one house ın his lifetime is always 
afraid of new materials and inno- 
vations unless their utility and 
durability is first established in 
public buildings 


Although the problem of housing 
our people ıs serious, it ıs not 
beyond solution Today we have 
not only identified the blind spots 
but also are engaged in a debate 
ın various forums in a dispas- 
sionate and objective manner This, 
I am sure, will lead to the evolu- 


ton of a rational programme 
which can be implemented in the 
next few decades 


Land use science, although com- 
paratively new to our planners, 1s 
engaging the attention of our town 
planners and architects There is a 
growing realisation, thanks to 
pioneerıng work done by enterpris- 
mg town planners like Charles 
Correa, that we cannot blindly fol- 
low the western urban trends and 
encourage high rise buildings in 
our metropolies and other cities 
and thus throw out of gear our 
already overstrained civic facilities 
and mira-structure. Correa has 
suggested a low-rise high-density 
pattern which 1s not only suited to 
Indian conditions but ıs flexible 
enough to meet any future pres- 
sures 


A. Ithough until now a major 
portion of house buıldıng has been 
done by individual enterprise, social 
housing programmes will have to 
be a donunant partner otherwise 
housing for people below the pover- 
ty line which 1s about 47% of our 
population wil never be accomp- 
lished Simultaneously, we will 
have to work out a reality based 
rental policy for these houses A 
lesson can be drawn from our ın- 
dustrial housing rentals in this con- 
text Rents are charged on the basis 
of interest on 50 per cent of the 
cost which works out to about 
Rs 30 to Rs 35 Experience has 
proved that this 1s beyond the capa- 
cıty of any industrial worker even 
in the organised sector of industry 
In view of the present tax struc- 
ture, which is dominantly based on 
indirect taxation, those who can 
never get the advantage of social 
housing schemes are made to pay 
for social service to those who are 
ın a better position than themselves 


The problems of housing and 
urban development are likely to 
dominate our lives from now on 
A rational policy 1s the need of the 
day Our success will depend 
mainly on three basic factors—a 
rational land use policy as the 
basis for a national housing policy; 
greater utilisation of traditional 
constructional materials, conscious 
co-relation of economic and spatial 
planning 
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Binaca Fluoride 


Dentists and Research Scientists confirm this 


*"Only minute amounts of fluoride are deposited in the enamel by topical 
applications but this slight increase is apparently capable of making the 
tooth more resistant to caries." 


Finn Brudevold. "Year, Book of Dentistry" — 1960-61 —(Page 116) 
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CALCUTTA has today become almost a 
synonym for the worst urban crisis The 
problems of the city and their historical roots 
also have come to be broadly known For a 
summary acquaintance with this “city in agony’, 
the following paragraphs from an official study 
may prove to be quite useful. 


‘In spite of 1ts awesome size, its wealth and 
bustling activity, its vita] significance in the 
national and regional economy, Calcutta 1s a 
city ın orrsis All who live in this huge 
metropolitan complex have daily experience of 
its characteristic problems chronic deficit im 
basic utilities such as water supply, sewerage 
and drainage, and ın community facilities such 
as schools, hospitals, parks and recreation 
spaces, severe unemployment and underem- 
ployment, congested and inadequate transpor- 
tation, vast housing shortage and proliferating 
slum areas, soarıng land prices and rents, 
limited State and municipal financia] resources 
to cope with the situation 


‘Over the past two hundred years many 
boards, committees and commussions have met 
and deliberated on the problems of the city and 
issued reports calling for remedial actions 
The improvements that were subsequently 
made, if indeed any action was taken, were 
invariably piecemeal, sporadic and inadequate 
to meet the needs of the rapidly increasing 
population of Calcutta “This has continued to 
be the case Obsolescence has not been 
matched with proper maintenance and new 
investment, and appropriate expansion and 
reorgamsation of utilities and services have 
not been undertaken to meet the population 
growth The increase in population has not 
been matched by the necessary morease in 
developed land, and with the consequent land 
scarcities, injurious both to economic growth 
and to individual livmg standards Metro- 
politan Calcutta, 1n effect, has grown 1n spite 
of itself—haphazardly, unsystematically, with- 
out a suitable structure or coordination of the 


forces of growth and with a diminishing share- 


for each of its residents in such amenities as 

the community affords’ (CMPO, Basic Deve- 

ment Plan, 1966-1986, p 3) 

For a deeper understanding, however, the 
problems of the Calcutta metropolitan complex 


The problem 


need to be studied in relation to its three com- 
ponent parts, viz, (1) Calcutta proper, 1e, the 
area under the jurisdiction of the city municipal 
corporation, (ıı) older cities and towns under the 
jurisdiction of the outlying municipalities, and 
(u the new settlements that have sprung up in 
the low-lying’ marshy tracts since independence 
as a result of the massive influx of refugees from 
East Bengal 


In the city proper, the density of population 
per square mile has more than trebled in the 
50 years between 1921 and 1971 from 26,499 to 
84,896 The present figure 1s nearly three tımes 
the density of population in the city of New 
York As against this enormous growth of 
population and its extremely high absolute 
magnitude, the civic infra-structure has not only 
failed to register a commensurate development, 
but has indeed suffered severe deterioration 


For instance, nearly one half of such a 
densely populated city, 44 per cent of the total 
area to be exact, remains unsewered to this day 
Drainage in the unsewered area 1s effected 
through kutcha surface channels During the 
monsoons even moderate showers regularly lead 
to an overfloodıng of the shallow drains ın these 
parts of the city when sewage and effluence from 
the draıns sweep through thousands of kitchen 
and bedroom floors in the bustees and lower 
middle class areas 


Even the sewered part of the city fared hardly 
any better “The underground sewerage in 
Calcutta was constructed between 1896 and 1905 
to serve the needs of a population of about six 
lakhs Due to the enormous growth of popula- 
tion since then, the dramage channels have 
become obviously inadequate to meet the 
enhanced pressure on them Worse still, as a 
result of the primitive and slipshod methods of 
silt removal, an estimated 70 lakh cft of sit 
accumulation has reduced the carrying capacity 
of the sewers to less than half of their original 
magnitude 


In the unsewered parts of the city, there are 
about 40,000 service privies dependent on manual 
clearıng The city corporation with its fleet of 
22 night soil trucks, 25 trollies and a few tractors 


cannot by any means clear more than a third 
of the estumated daily accumulation of 120,000 
gallons of nightsoil The uncleared part not only 
pollutes the air of the neighbourmg areas but 
also ultimately overflows into the surface drains 


Sımılarly, the city corporation’s garbage 
clearance capacity is about 25 per cent short in 
relation to the daily accumulation of the refuse 
on the city streets So, periodically the accumu- 
latıon of the uncleared garbage assumes enor- 
mous proportions when the State Government 
takes ıt ın hand and drafts the National Volun- 
teer Force to tackle the problem on an 
emergency basis 


Even the mosi elementary necessity of life— 
water supply—rests on a precarious basis First, 
the main source of water supply—the Hooghly 
river 1tself—is in a moribund state During the 
dry season, when the flow of headwater from 
the north 1s extremely low, the tidal flow from 
the Bay of Bengal increases the salinity of 
the water of the Hooghly to over 3,000 parts per 
million of chlorides while human endurance 1s 
no more than 250 parts per million 


Secondly, there are frequent breakdowns lead- 
mg to total suspension of water supply for 24, 
36, or even 48 hours at a stretch on account 
of mechanical faults of the overaged pumping 
machines or major cracks in the worn-out water 
mains 


Thirdly, the supply of filtered water, meagre 
and uncertain as it 35, 1s not free from pollution 
The distribution mains, 700 miles in length, 
contain mnumerable Jeaks and cracks and suck 
in the sewage from the adjoming sewerage during 
the hours of negative pressure 


Fourthly, a large part of the city's slum—and 
pavement—dwellers have to make do with un- 
filtered water supply, originally intended for 
street washing and fire fighting purposes only 


Fifthly, even the unfiltered water supply has 
practically broken down because of (1) heavy 
accumulation of silts m the pipes, (u) extremely 
worn-out conditions of the pumping outfits, so 


much so, that these days for fire-fighting opera- 
tions the fire brigade has to carry water in 
tankers and by relay race from the adjoining 
tanks and ponds 


The deterioration. of civic services 1s nowhere 
more patent and palpable as in the sphere of 
mass transportation While the population in 
the Calcutta urban agglomeration nearly doubled 
in the last two decades, the average number of 
passengers carried daily by the city’s principal 
mode of mass transportation, the tramways, 
came down from 10 mullion in 1951 to 72 
mullion in 1970 


The Calcutta State Transport Corporation. 
which was formed in the early fifties continued 
to grow for about a decade, after whuch 1t started 
declining In 1962-63 ıt had put on road 666 
vehicles and carried 504 million passengers a 
day on an average Tbe figures came down to 
5961 vehicles and 351 million passengers in 
1969-70 "The number of passengers carried in 
1970-71 ıs not yet availabfe but the number of 
vehicles put on road declined to 493 during the 
year 


Its facetious tone notwithstanding, the follow- 
ing reported exchange between the CMDA and 
the Corporation of Calcutta, really brings out the 
extremely ınvolved nature of the city's problems 
A senior CMDA official 1s reported to have told 
a press correspondent ‘We sent a note to the 
Corporation requesting them to clear the gully 
pts They rephed with a note saying that the 
gully pits could not be cleared because the inlets 
were choked, the inlets could not be cleared 
because the manholes were choked, the manholes 
could not be cleared because sewers were choked, 
and that sewers could not be cleared because the 
pumping stations were weak’ (The Statesman, 
Calcutta, May 31, 1972) 


The chain of arguments could be truthfully 
extended further For instance, even if the 
pumps were working fully, the sewage could not 
be disposed of, because the outfall canals are 
silted up and, during the monsoon months, the 
level of the Hooghly and the Kulti rivers which 
finally receive the discharge 1s often higher than 
the level of the city’s dramage channels Or, 


the pumps could not be worked at all because of 
(he systematic load-shedding by the power-supply 
agencies 


The situation ın the other 36 municipalities 
included in the Calcutta Metropolitan District 1s 
(ar worse than 1n the city proper. Most of the 
outlying municipalities are only an extension of 
the factory settlements of the late 19th century 
Although some of them have recently celebrated 
their centeriaries, these municipalities have no 
water supply or sanitation systems or only a very 
poor apology for them. 


The worst offender in this respect is the 
Howrah municipal administration, recently ele- 
vated to a corporation This city is the last 
word of a colonial monstrosity YVith a popula- 
tion of 740,622 (m 1971), larger than that of 
many capitals cittes of the world, ıt is no better 
than an expansive and unmitigated slum While 
Calcutta, for long the imperial capital and even 
now the seat of the State Government and the 
habitat of the white and brown burra-sa”bs, has 
some oases of well planned and well maintained 
areas, Howrah is an unbroken dungheap as it 
was never meant to be more than the railway 
terminus and the location of jute mulls, their 
ancillaries and the tenements of the upcountry 
‘cooles’ and local ‘babus’ to man them Yet, 
as Calcutta was already choking up, it 1s pre- 
cisely these outlymg areas which have been 
going through a veritable population explosion 
during the last 20 years, as the table below shows 


Population Growth Rate (P C.) 


1951-61 1961-71 
Calcutta 8 48 737 
Howrah 27 59 16 84 
Dum Dum 43 13 55 84 
South Dum Dum 8127 56 84 
North Dum Dum 235 25 65 48 
Kamarhatı 62.40 34 88 
Barrackpore 49 58 52 36 


North Barrackpore 16 18 35 23 


Between 195] and 1971, Calcutta, even thougb 
bursting at the seams, absorbed a 16 per cent 
rise in population As against this, with little or 
no growth ın the civic amenities, the population 
of some of the adjoining municipal areas has 
gone up by 50 to 350 per cent The consequent 
congestion and squalor can be easily ımagıned 


But, nothing beats the misery of the population, 
mostly refugees from East Bengal, who have 
settled on unsewered, poorly-drained, low-lying 
areas liable to periodic floods and served by 
inadequate transportation facilities to lınk them 
with the city centre, on the eastern and the 
southern fringe of Calcutta Even these non- 
municipal areas, practically without any civic 
services, have grown into substantial commu- 


nities with 47 to 157 per cent rise ın the popu- 
lation during the last ten years 


Population Growth Rate in Non-Municipal Areas 
1961-71 (PC) 


Kasba 46 63 
Garfa 156 69 
Santoshpur 70 29 
Bansdronı 72 05 
Jadavpur 115 54 


Out of a total of over seven million population 
in the Calcutta urban agglomeration, 31 million 
live ın the city proper, 3 4 million in the outlying 
municipal towns and 475 lakh ın 44 non-mun:- 
cipal settlements, the intensity of the misery of 
them inhabitants rising in the same order 


It 1s incorrect to regard the crisis of the 
Calcutta Metropolitan District as merely a 
manifestation of the general urban crisis, plagu- 
ing most of the cities in the post-World War II 
period, because in most urban centres of the 
world the civic services and amenities, though 
unable to keep pace with the exploding popula- 
tion, have been nevertheless expanding all the 
tme In the Calcutta conurbation, m contrast, 
the civic services and amenities have been con- 
spicuous by their absence in some areas, and 
in some others, the rudimentary arrangements 
that exist have been on the whole decaying and 
falling apart 


Calcutta’s problems are even diflerent from 
those of the typically colomal cities For even 
though founded or developed for furthermg the 
exploitation of the colomal hinterlands by the 
metropolitan powers, the other colonial cities had 
been founded or selected for development on the 
basis of their natural or locational advantages 
The site for what later developed into the city of 
Calcutta, on the other hand, was chosen by Job 
Charnock primarily because of its strategic 
advantages in view of the hostile relations then 
existing between the English factors and the 
Nawab <A narrow strip of high land on the 
eastern bank of the Hooghly with creeks and the 
marshes of the Salt Lake on the flanks and m 
the rear was considered better defensible than 
any area on the west bank of the river, without 
any natural barrier to check the advance of the 
Nawab’s forces 


Had the main part of the conurbation been 
located on the west bank, instead of the east, 
then the problem of transhipment between the 
principal railway terminus and the heart of the 
wndustrial-commercial network on the Calcutta 
side would not have assumed the present 
proportions. 


Situated on the narrow level on the eastern 
bank—with an average width of about two mules 
—the Calcutta conurbation has stretched about 
60 miles in the north-south direction, unlike most 
other major cities ın India and the world which 


have grown through concentric extension Elon- 
gated extension m the case of Calcutta has 
immensely intensified the problems of suburbs- 
city centre communication Only expensive 
schemes of land development m the marshy Salt 
Lake areas to the east of the city, as has 
recently been carried out on a small scale, can 
correct this historically evolved physical deformity 


The original weaknesses of Calcutta have been 
compounded and re-inforced by a number of 
socio-economic factors whose impact can be only 
briefly mentioned ın this short account 


First, the domination of the economy of 
Calcutta, and for that matter West Bengal, by 
outsiders, formerly Brutishers and now Marwaris, 
who never ententamed any obligations to or 
emotional ties with the city 1s a major cause of 
its continuous decay Making money and leading 
a closed life ın exclusive areas, they have used 
this city merely as a pumping station for their 
profits without ever caring to plough back any- 
thing for 1ts development 


Second, eastern India outside the Calcutta 
Metropolitan District being one of the least 
developed regions of the country, migrants from 
the neighbouring areas of Orssa, Bihar and 
eastern Uttar Pradesh who have flocked to ths 
conurbation to make a scanty living never came 
with the intention of setting down here Even 
if they passed their’ entire working life in these 
parts of the country, they always dreamt of only 
returning to the green patch of land they had 
left behind So, regarding thei stay here as a 
short sojourn as they do, they storcally suffer all 
the degradation of life here, never feeling inclined 


to strive for any improvement of the civic. 


amenities 


Third, the Bengali intelligentsia who constitute 
the majority of the mdigenous urban population 
have always sought to escape from the surround- 
ing squalor in either ‘revolutionary’ extravagance 
or cultural pursuits They have either indulged 
ın bomb-throwing, shooting and burnmg when 
not parading the streets or engaged in dramatic 
performances, musical soirees or art exhibitions, 
etc but never worked or fought for removing 
the pervasive filth 


A discerning foreign observer has aptly 
remarked: ‘Radical Bengal: intellectuals, who 
make this the only Indian city that one could 
even think of calling cosmopolitan, seem almost 
permanently out of phase Nowhere ın India 
is there more social consciousness, but nowhere 
does ıt seem so unfocussed on its surroundings 
Confronted with an overwhelming urban cata- 
strophe, the intellectuals debate Maoust formulas 
for agrarian revolt Understandably that seems 
easier than coming to terms with the city’ 


Fourth, taking advantage of the widespread 
public apathy towards civic affairs, a gang of 
unscrupulous and corrupt operators, closely 
linked with the slum-owners, established its firm 
grip on the Corporation of Calcutta and looted 


Ks coffers The late Sachin Chaudhuri was one 
hundred per cent right when he characterised 
this institution as follows Calcutta Corpora- 
tion, politics-ridden, torn with internal dissen- 
sions, and heavily covered, layer upon layer, by 
graft, It fights tooth and nail to preserve, 
safeguard and perpetuate the mfamous structure 
that ıt has built up It 15 not only the Calcutta 
streets and bustees which stink, the Corporation 
stınks to the high heavens, and its infamy ıs 
a household word the world over’ 


Unlike Bombay, Allahabad and Ahmedabad 
where civic institutions have been nursed by 
public-spurited stalwarts like Sır Pherozeshah 
Mehta, Jawaharlal Nehru and Vallabhbhaı Patel 
respectively, Calcutta, after a very short stmt of 
C R. Das as the first Mayor, never had a civic 
leader who viewed the city corporation as any- 
thing but a strategic position for power politics 
and distribution. of patronage, particularly for 
providing jobs to the hangers-on—so much so 
that at present as much as 75 per cent of the 
municipal revenue is pre-empted by the civic 
bureaucracy, leaving little for the civic services 


Finally, the continuous influx of Bast Bengal 
refugees in the wake of the partition of India 
proved to be the proverbial last straw on the 
camel’s back. This virtually led to a near total 
breakdown of the city's infra-structure 


Needless to say, policies and attitudes of the 
political power, during the period of the Raj as 
well as Swaraj, have impinged on the civic lıfe 
of this metropolis, mostly negatively It 1s no 
secret that the recent interest taken by New 
Delhi 1n Calcutta’s problems owes quite a lot to 
the phenomenon of Naxalism, for which the civic 
and social milieu of the Calcutta Metropolitan 
District provides an ideal breeding ground But 
the lapses of New Delhi hardly excuse or justify 
the apathy and inaction of the sons of the soil 
If the negative phenomenon of Naxalism could 
force the hands of the Centre, the same result 
could have been achieved by a positive move- 
ment for the city's improvement too 


lu the last analysis, for any sustained and 
wide-fronted programme of the mnprovement of 
the Calcutta Metropolitan District the prime 
requirement is the realisation by the Bengali 
radicals who constitute a majority of its articulate 
population, that dehumanised living conditions do 
not necessarıly lead to revolution, that on the 
contrary they often help extreme reaction to 
thrive In reality, a certain upliftment of the 
masses, secured through petty reforms, provides 
the jumping-off ground for a struggle for the 
revolutionary transformation of society. If this 
precondition 1s achieved, then the rest will follow, 
however tardily, without this, any partial ım- 
provement will soon tum into its opposite as a 
result of the interactions of the many negative 

factors inherent in the situation 
AJIT ROY 


RANAJIT ROY 


MANY of Calcutta's ills are as old 
as the city itself “These are the 
woes of a colonial city founded by 
the East India Company's mer- 
chant-adventurers it was as a 
colonial city that it grew to its 
colossal dimensions over two and 
a half centuries under the British 
It was here that colonial exploita- 
tion and oppression had their 
ughest manifestation 


The Calcutta Corporation area 1s 
but a small portion of the sprawl- 
ing and congested Greater Calcutta 
comprising 35 municipalities on 
both sides of the Hooghly The 
British took care to provide excel- 
lent municipal services m the 
central part of the city proper 
where they lived, worked and earn- 
ed fabulous wealth 


The rest of the city and the 
municipalities around it were 
“chance-erected, chance-directed’ 
with little or no civic services 
Greater Calcutta 1s the world’s 
largest and worst slum today As 
“The Problem’ posed for this issue 
of Seminar points out, it has become 
‘a synonym for the worst urban 
Crisis’. 

Some three-quarters of a century 
ago, Rudyard Kipling wrote of the 
city ‘As the fungus sprouts chaotic 
from its bed, so it spread, and, 
above the packed and pestilential 
town, death looked down’ Things 
were not as bad (hen as today 
when our leaders and social scien- 
tists are often heard to say that 
Calcutta 1s ‘a dying city’ 


In the mid 1920s the Calcutta 
Mumcipal Aot, covering the city 
proper, was passed providing for 


municipal autonomy Thereafter, 
the Congress established control 
over ıt Through all the trials and 
tribulations of this half-century the 
Congress has retamed control over 
it except for an interlude in the 
late 1960s when a Leftist United 
Front replaced it 


Under the Congress, the Corpo- 
ration was turned into what was 
called “a ertadel” of the party This 
‘citadel’ was used not so much for 
promotion of civic services as for 
advancement of the nationalist 
cause Not only did civic services 
continue to be badly negleoted but, 
what was worse, the Corporation 
became a hotbed of corruption and 
a paradise for crafty contraotors 
who wisely contributed to Con- 
gress funds The brief United 
Front spell brought no change 


In the 1940s Calcutta passed 
through convulsions the like of 
which no other city m India has 
ever experienced The rickety 
structure of civic services was 
shaken to its foundation It should 
be said that none of these convul- 
sions was of its making 


The second world war halted all 
municipal developmental activities 
Skyrocketing prices made non- 
sense of xs budget With difficul- 
ties of the people multaplyıng, it 
was impossible to increase the 
Taunicipal rates The revenue 
drain caused by corrupt practices 
continued unabated Even if the 
Corporation had enough revenue, 
ıt could not have utilised 1t Mate- 
rials were in short supply, the war 
needed them After the fall of 


^ 


Burma, Calcutta became the big- 
gest Allied garrıson and arsenal in 
the East The war machine played 
its destructive Job ın Greater Cal- 
cutta To cite an mstance, tanks 
ploughed up the major roads 


Durmg the 1943 famine, starv- 
ing people in lakhs flocked to Cal- 
cutta 1n the hope that the fabulous- 
İy rich city would save them from 
perishing Thousands died on the 
roads month after month, spread- 
ing pestilence in the process The 
social fabric was ruptured and so- 
cral values went by the board 
Hoarding and profiteering became 
the norms of business This with- 
ering away of social values further 
eroded the efficiency of the Corpo- 
ration 


And, then, came the partition 
With ıt began an unending flow 
of refugees, mich and poor, 
from East Bengal where they 
had to abandon whatever their 
forefathers had left for them 
and whatever they had laid by 
themselves Something like a mil- 
lion of them, scrambling for preces 
of land, for employment, for trade, 
and for houses to set up new homes, 
flocked to Greater Calcutta Many 
of them squatted on open spaces 
ın the outlying, often marshy, land 
without any civic amenity, and 
built hovels unfit for human living 
The civic problems of Greater Cal- 
cutta became many times more 
grave 


I ndependence has brought no 
change to Greater Calcutta except 
for the worse What required to be 
tackled vigorously and urgently 
was left to take its own course The 
course was dangerous, as our 
rulers in Delhi realised after the 
general election in 1967 The Cal- 
cutta Corporation and the mum- 
cipalities around, ‘lacked (the 
resources they needed:4o cope with 
the problems No one came to 
their rescue In these 25 years of 
independence, municipal services 
ın Greater Calcutta have deterio- 
rated more than they did dunng 
the preceding half century Greater 
Calcutta, which produces for the 
Central exohequer a revenue of 
Rs 500 crores a year, was itself 
starved of funds 


Siddhartha Ray, the Chief Min- 
ister, has made many promises He 


wil make of Calcutta ‘a garden 
city’ and turn benighted West Ben- 
gal into ‘a glonous State’. Other, 
greater leaders: before him had also 
heid out many hopes ‘Calcutta’, 
they used to proclaim, ‘is India's 
city and its problems would be 
treated as national problems’ 
Jawaharlal Nehru was the foremost 
of these leaders Even before the 
first decade of independence was 
out, he was frıghtened by the 
"nightmare! which, he said, Cal- 
cutta had become Pretty little 
was, however, done in conformity 
with the assurances given by him 
and other leaders In truth, as we 
shall see later, the Government of 
India took measures which hast- 
ened Caicutta's degeneration 


Zİ 

Cima, with the spectre of the 
Marxists hanging over it, 1s today 
a greater nightmare. to the Gov- 
ernment of India and the former 
speculators who have taken over 
the bulk of the city's and Eastern 
India’s industries, plantations, col- 
lerss and commercial establish- 
ments They have done this witb 
fortunes, black and white, earned 
during the war and the famine 
lhese very people have prospered 
as never before behind the slogan 
of ‘the socialist pattern’. 


B. C Roy, who held charge of 
West Bengal for 14 years from 
1948, did his best to persuade the 
national leaders to implement their 
promises He failed In despera- 
tion, in 1959, he sought the help of 
the World Bank, the World Health 
Organisation and the Ford Founda- 
ton A World Bank Mission, 
after an investigation of the city’s 
problems, issued a warning in 1960 
about the political, social and eco- 
nomic consequences of continued 
neglect 


The Bank said ‘There 1s hardly 
any aspect of community develop- 
ment that is keeping pace with the 
growth of Calcutta’s population 
and with the requirements of its 
hinterland Overcrowding, degrada- 
tion. of housing, health hazards, 
primitive water supplies, lack of 
space for new industries, traffic bot- 
tlenecks, power shortage, a still 
unsolved refugee problem—all are 
increasing the cost of moving and 


of providing the many services that 
a growing industrial region de- 
mands of its metropolis These 
conditions likewise nurture feelings 
of unrest and malaise m the popu- 
lation which are likely to boil over 
from tune to time in ways that are 
both destructive and inimical to 
orderly economic development’ 


The Mission also pointed out: 
‘One of the most dangerous weak- 
nesses ın the (Third) Plan ıs the 
continued neglect of the problems 
of urban development in Calcutta 
If this is to be remedied, ıt 1s 
essential, first, that the Central 
Government should accept a direct 
and special financial responsibility 
tor the improvement of conditions 
ın the city ' 


lhe Centre ignored the report 
The Plannıng Commussion, which, 
through an executive fiat has ac- 
quired exitra-constitutional powers 
to dispense at 1ts discretion two- 
thirds of the total Central funds 
earmarked for the States, would do 
no more than sanotion a loan of 
Rs 10 crores In 1967 the USA 
offered from PL-480 funds any 
amount needed for Calcutta’s deve- 
lopment The Centre reyeoted the 
offer It would not approve ootrot, 
in Calcutta until 1970 m which 
year political exigencies compelled 
it to impose the duty, although the 
ımpost had continued to be a ma- 
Jor source of revenue for cities like 
Bombay and Delhi since before 
independence 


After Roy's death in 1962, his 
successor, P C Sen, took the 1ssue 
of Calcutta's development up wrth 
the Centre and the Plannıng Com- 
mission After him, the two Unıt- 
ed Front Governments and Dharma 
Vira as Governor under President's 
rule in between moved Delhi, but 
to no effect 


Dan: woke up after the shatter- 
ing defeat of the Congress in the 
1969 West Bengal Assembly elec- 
tion The Centre decided that Cal- 
cutta should not be neglected any 
longer, but work was taken 1n hand 
only after the second Umted Front 
Government fel in March 1970 
and President’s rule was reimposed 


The Calcutta Metropolitan Deve- 
lopment Authority was brought 


, 


into being VVhile ın the past the 
Centre and the Planning Commis- 
sion had always taken the plea that 
shortage of funds made it impos- 
sible for them to sanction money 
for Calcutta, suddenly after the 
fall of the second UF Government 
they discovered that there was 
plenty of money around Within a 
month or so. the Centre earmarked 
about Rs 150 crores, most of it as 
loan, for Greater Calcutta’s deve- 
lopment Surely politics plays 
many tricks with Central funds 


The CMDA has gone into action 
What does 1t want to achieve? Of 
course, a better Calcutta within the 
shortest possible tıme—a better Cal- 
cutta that, ın the bargam, would 
wean the votes away İrom the 
Marxısts A member of the State 
Planning Board told me last Sep- 
tember that the (CMDA”s work 
was 'consumer-oriented, not pro- 
duction-oriented’ Whatever the 
polrtıcal objective, Calcuttans would 
be grateful 1f the CMDA lifts their 
city from its civic chaos 


Yer, ıt ıs myopic to analyse and 
tackle Greater Calcutta's civic prob- 
lems in isolation from the prob- 
lems of development that assai 
West Bengal as a wbole and, in- 
deed, the entire eastern region İf 
the economy of the region does not 
pick up, an improved Calcutta will 
attract more people from the dıs- 
tricts and other States whereas the 
imperative need 1s to disperse peo- 
ple from the city This was pre- 
cisely the Planning Board member’s 
fear when he spoke of the CMDA’s 
*consumer-oriented' programme 


One or another Bengal port has 
throughout history served as the 
pont for the region of the Ganga, 
Brahmaputra and Damodar valleys 
Calcutta can thrive only as the 
metropolıs of the eastern region İt 
ıs the port that gave Calcutta its 
importance, and ıt ss around the 
port that the city and its industrial- 
commercial complex was built A 
pre-condition for Calcutta’s revival 
ıs the reconstruction of the port 
The port 1s wholly a charge of the 
Centre which has allowed it to 
become derelict From its premier 
position m 1947 it has been reduc- 
ed to the fourth position among 


Indian ports Other ports have 
been built up, and commodities 
which could be and previously 
were imported or exported through 
Calcutta at the least cost to the 
nation are bemg diverted to ports 
as distant as Kandla and Visakha- 
patnam In the same manner, 
Dum Dum, the premier aırpont in 
India and one of the busiest in 
Asia in 1947, has been made to 
lose vintually all importance 


ad in Calcutta have gone 
from bad to worse for so long that 
ıt is hard to believe that this has 
happened accidentally “That not 
merely Calcutta but the eastern 
region as a whole has, 1n a planned 
manner, been denuded of economic 
importance except (1) as an earner 
of foreign exchange for use by a 
few favoured and powerful States, 
(2) as a supplier of intermediate 
goods for these very States at the 
cheapest price, and (3) as a shelter- 
ed market for goods produced, again, 
in these States, 1s clear enough The 
eastern States are bemg used by 
these favoured States in the same 
manner and for the same purpose 
as Britam used India before 1947 
After 1947 all old British policies 
to drain wealth to Britain and frus- 
trate the economic development of 
this country have been remodelled 
for the benefit of the few States 
which hold the Centre to ransom 


This statement may appear too 
drastic In support I quote Durga 
Prasad Dhar, the Planning Mınıs- 
ter  Durmg the second day’s 
(August 25, 1972) discussion on 
West Bengal in the Lok Sabha, he 
said "What I expected and 
hoped to be educated upon was the 
basic feature of the structure of 
the economy of West Bengal 1n its 
totality West Bengal’s industry 
had a colonial base It had a colo- 
nial orientation What do we 
do? I would submit that, ın the 
first instance, a diversification of 
the industrial structure ım West 
Bengal 1s essential ” 


So, the ‘colonial orientation’ of 
West Bengal’s industry has been 
kept unchanged for 25 years. Dhar 
is thinking now of changing this 
orientation If Dhar had extended 
his vision he would have discover- 


ed that the entire eastern region's 
agriculture and plantations, besides 
industry, continue to have their 
pre-1947 characteristics and role 


Dhar spoke of the need for 
diversification of West Bengal's 
industry “The Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry has, in its 
West Bengal An Analytical study, 
shown that ‘the industrial structure 
in West Bengal was better balanc- 
ed than (bilingual) Bombay’s in 
1948} The governments licensing 
policy, apart from pricing, freight, 
fiscal and export-ımpont policies, 
has, as R K Hazar m his Final 
Report—Industrial Planning and 
Licensing Policy has pointed. out, 
denied West Bengal ‘the stimulus 
which comes from fresh starts’ 
West Bengal’s and eastern India’s 
economy has been forced to remain 
within the confines the British had 
defined for it 


Even there, exxstmg industries 
have been starved of raw material 
and finance The headquarters of 
nearly all public sector financial 
institutions have been located in 
Bombay Asked in Parlament on 
November 16, 1971, why this was 
so, Y B Chavan replied that this 
had been done because "Bombay 1s 
the principal commercial and finan- 
cial centre ın the country’ But, m 
its publication Project to Save Cal- 
cutta, the Government of India had 
stated ın 1966 that *Calcutta 1s the 
largest and most smportant com- 
mercial centre m India’ The result 
of a deliberate policy to build up 
Bombay and downgrade Calcutta 
1s now being cited as the reason 
for adoption of that policy 


I n 1956 the Centre equalised the 
price of steel In other words, 
since then the eastern States which 
produce steel are bemg made to 
subsidise steel for other States. On 
the basis of the Railways! own 
internal calculations per tonne- 
mile (they cannot charge arbı- 
trarıly), the government's decision, 
ın terms of the 1970 rates (the posi- 
tion has worsened since then), 
means that Calcutta industrialists 
and consumers are being made to 
subsidise their Bombay counter- 
parts by over Rs 45 a tonne of 
steel — Bihar, Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh are being made to suffer 


more The locational advantage 
of the eastern States has thus been 
taken away 


de coal, agam a product of the 
eastern States Transport of coal 
to distant destinations, such as 
Bombay, Madras and Delhi, is 
heavily subsidised The Railways 
mcur losses beyond a lead of 800 
kilometres on coal transport The 
extent of these losses can be gauged 
from the fact that, although coal 
constitutes 305 per cent of the 
goods traffic, the Railways’ earn- 
ings from this source are no more 
than 195 per cent 


What result equalisation of steel 
prices and  subsidisation of 
coal transport has achieved will 
be obvious from the survey by the 
National Council of Applied Eco- 
nomic Research for 1960-61 It 
Says ‘Maharashtra has now a 
bıg lead over the other States ın the 
machine-building industry The 
existing and sanctioned capacities 
in Maharashtra for such industries 
form nearly 30 to 40 per cent of 
that for the whole country’ Back- 
ward States have not gaimed 


In 1956-57, the year of steel price 
equalisation, West Bengal used 
181,000 tonnes of finished steel as 
against bilingual Bombay’s (Maha- 
rashtra and Gujarat) 127,000 ton- 
nes In 1970-71, West Bengal used 
300,000 tonnes or only 66 per cent 
more than 15 years ago During 
the same period, the use of finish- 
ed steel by Maharashtra and Guja- 
rat (roughly bilingual Bombay) in- 
creased to 423,000 tonnes or by 
234 per cent 


Ihe losses the Railways suffer on 
account of coal transport are more 
than made up by overchargıng 
every industrial raw material trans- 
ported from other regions to the 
eastern The freight on even salt, 
which moves from the West and 
the South to the East, is much 
higher than that on coal which 
moves in the opposite direction 
West Bengal has to buy cotton and 
oilseeds, besides many other indus- 
trial materials, from the States in 
the north-west and West The 
freight on cotton, so necessary for 
West Bengal’s mills, is nearly 
three and a half times higher than 
that on coal, the freight on oilseeds, 


on which many industries 
based, 1s about double that on 
coal I have asked Central Mm- 
istries if there 1s any industrial raw 
material for which the Centre’s 
pricing and freight policies favour 
the eastern region There 1s none 
No other region has been made to 
shed its own locational advantages 
for industries 


arc 


The pricing of agricultural com- 
modities has also been m pattern 
It has led to a colossal drain of 
wealth from the eastern 1egion to 
regions from which it buys its cere- 
als and materials like cotton Jute 
is eastern India’s main cash crop, 
Just as cotton 1s of Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, Punjab, etc By gradual 
doses the price of cotton (as well 
as of cereals) has been pushed up 
while the jute price has been made 
to lag more and more behind 


İnaan cotton textiles have lost 
all competitive capacity ın foreign 
markets, one reason being the high 
price of cotton Their exports are 
heavily subsidised This industry 
spends in foreign exchange about 
one and a half times what it earns 
through exports On the other 
hand, heavy export duties, which 
have the effect of depressing raw 
jute prices, are in force on jute tex- 
tiles Money does not smell, but 
it can be said that the revenue from 
the jute export duty ıs ulilised to 
subsidise cotton textile exports It 
18 only another way of robbing the 
jute farmer to fill the pockets of 
the cotton farmer Moreover, since 
the Indian market 1s captive, the 
cotton textile industry is able to 
fleece the domestic consumer at 
liberty 


Thanks to the one-eyed pricing 
and freight policies, the price of 
jute today 1s not even half of what 
tt should be in terms of the parity 
prices of nce, wheat, pulses, edible 
oils, sugar, etc, which the eastern 
region buys from the other regions 
By diverting paddy land to jute on 
a large scale the jute farmers and 
the eastern States have served the 
interests of the country, put they 
are bemg penalised and impoverish- 
ed year after year for their service 


Thanks to the licensing policy, 
Maharashtra and Gujarat have been 


allowed almost to monopolise the 
petro-chemical and modern drugs 
industries which are all a post-1947 
development,—all thus with foreign 
collaboration The same thing has 
happened in the electronics mdus- 
try D P Dhar should ask which 
were the forces which brought about 
this development against all factors 
of history and economic geography 


The Bengalis have no control 
over the economy of their State, 
nor do the people of the other 
eastern States have control over 
the economy of their States When 
the British left, the Marwaris, whom 
K M Panikkar has described as 
‘compradors’, took over Later, 
the Gujaratıs and the Punyabis 
started putting a finger in the pie 
How they have run the industries 
they came to own after 1947 has 
been told by the Government of 
India in its Economuc Survey 1971- 
72 Speaking of industrial pro- 
blems ın the eastern region, ıt says 

“There ıs evidence of serious neg- 
lect of normal replacement let 
alone modernisation, and question- 
able financia] management over a 
wide area of industry’ The Survey 
also points out that ‘the underlying 
issues holding up progress in the 
eastern States encompass much 
more than industrial unrest or law 
and order Industrial investment 
and pricing policies pursued in the 
past also need to be reviewed ’ 


No such review has been made 
No one has ever been punished for 
these illegal practices Could in- 
dustrialists have operated in this 
manner without the Centres en- 
couragement? Bihar, Orissa and 
Assam, naturally so rich, are as 
backward as ever This year the 
Centre has declared West Bengal 
backward except for Greater Cal- 
cutta The degeneration of the 
Bengal Presidency during the first 
25 years of the East India Com- 
pany's rule provides the only 
parallel 


The love of this business com- 
munity for Calcutta and the eastern 
region 1s of the same nature as that 
of the East India Company's 
Nabobs Earning money, no mat- 
ter what the means employed, is 
all that matters. Like the British, 
these businessmen have never con- 


sidered themselves part of the place 
which yields them «heir fortunes 
Asok Mitra, the former Secretary 
to the Planning Commission, wrote 
in 1962 “This cxty's big industria- 
lists and busmessmen came from 
elsewhere with no thought of a 
stake in the city to start with The 
bulk of them have been content to 
get the most of what the city has 
had to offer but have hardly ever 
thought of placing themselves as a 
group at its service’ 


This community has, smce 1n- 
dependence, been the principal 
financiers of the West Bengal Con- 
gress ' 


Has the country given up the 
British policy of army recruitment 
from the so-called martial races? 
If professions are taken into ac- 
count, yes, as far back as 1947 
What about practice? Let us hear 
what the Defence Munister has to 
say “Recrurtment to the infantry 
from ceram classes and certam 
regions has continued and 3s con- 
tinuing’, he confessed ın the Yuva- 
Vani programme of AIR, Delhi, as 
recently as August 19, 1972 This 
policy has its economic consequen- 
ces for good or ill Punjab and 
Haryana, from where the largest 
number is recrurted, gets over Rs 
200 crores a year as pension, salary 
savings and other benefits of ser- 
vicemen, acting and retired West 
Bengals savings are nearly ml, 
although she has to carry a heavy 
central tax burden, one-third of 
which 1s for the armed forces 


The World Bank Mission noted 
the unresolved refugee problem ın 
West Bengal m 1960 The problem 
vitiates hfe m the State m a shar- 
per form today Here is a story 
bordering on racial discrimination 
against the Bengali refugees Brref- 
ly, 1t can be mentioned that none 
of the privileges for resettlement 
that were accorded to the West 
Pakistan refugees was accorded to 
the Bengali refugees, the Govern- 
.ment's main job for the latter group 
being to keep them on dole for 
some years and then forget all 
about them 


The West Pakistan refugees 
have been given compensation for 
properties left or claimed to have 
been left behind by them in West 


Pakistan Not the Bengali refug- 
ees More West Pakistan refugees 
have been given compensation than 
ever came to India In Delhi, 
compensation has been paid to over 
98,000 families although the origi- 
nal clarmants numbered no more 
than 60,000 Apart from vast 
evacuee Muslim properties which 
have been distributed free among 
the West Pakistan refugees. the 
Centre has spent from ts own cof- 
fers Rs 60 crores to build properties 
for them in Delhi alone Not even 
a mınute fraction of this has been 
done ın Calcutta This unresolved 
refugee problem, apart from other 
factors, has played and is playing 
havoc with the economic, social, 
political and cultural lfe of the 
State The Centre behaves as if 
this 15 no problem at all 


| p 1967, after the Congress 
defeat, the Centre got the frıght 
But all its efforts to tackle West 
Bengal were conditioned by a law 
and order approach Naxalbarı 
broke out within the first few 
months of the first UF Ministry 
Conditions later degenerated into 
mter-party clashes, murders taking 
place frequently No major party 
was above guilt However, the 
largest number of kıllıngs occurred 
under President's rule ın 1970 The 
crusis reached its worst phase after 
it had been announced that the 
police had formed an armed guerilla 
force This forces task was 
“counter-ınsurgency”. 


Within a few days of the Barasat 
massacre (the victims were a group 
of young men) 1n November 1970 
the Calcutta Police Commissioner 
issued an amazıng piece of advice 
to his ranks The advice, carried 
ın the Calcutta Police Gazette of 
December 3, 1970, was “A gov- 
ernment which does not act in 
accordance with the law forfeits the 
right to be called a government 
and cannot then expect 1ts people to 
obey the Jaw Functioning ın 
accordance with the law is a very 
small price to pay m return for 
the advantage of bemg the govern- 
ment ” 


Provoked by the massacre, 
Bhupesh Gupta, the CPI leader, 
opened a broadside m the Rayya 
Sabha against the “policy of police 
counter-terrorism' "The criticism the 


police faced for the Barasat killings 
as well as for murders mn lock-ups 
and prions had no effect On the 
contrary, the age-old order that 
every case of police firmg must be 
investigated was suspended 


Siddhartha Ray was Ce 
Minister for West Bengal for 5 
months from June 1971 In that 
capacity, he may be presumed to 
have discovered what really hap- 
pened in West Bengal ın those days 
and who the actual killers were 
The mystery was not res olved but 
deepened when at a formal Press 
Conference m Delhi last March, 
Ray, as Chief Minister of the State, 
said that “Ve know who the mur- 
derers are’ but that he was not 
going to punish the murderers. 
Surely, this cannot be regarded as 
the last word on the subject The 


least that needs be done is to order 


an impartial inquiry into the hap- 
penings of those critical years 


Wast Bengals problems have 
gone beyond quack remedies within 
the confines of the Government of 
India’s policies, which are being 
tried sınce 1970 These policies 
must be basically changed and the 
economic basis for the regeneration 
and development of West Bengal 
and the eastern region must be 
restored On what lines this should 
be done will be apparent from the 
analysis given earlier 


Such changes, 1t 1s true, will upset 
many things for the more powerful 
States which have gamed at the cost 
of others But this 15 mescapable 
1f the mischief done to the eas- 
tern States since independence 
is to be undone Economic and 
social forces have an inexorable 
course If the changes do not come 
from above, efforts are bound to be 
made to force them from below 
This means an upheaval worse than 
what West Bengal has experienced 
so far, an upheaval which may 
engulf the other eastern States as 
well The choice 1s the Govern- 
ment of India's 


Giving a modicum of civic 
services to Calcutta, badly needed 
as they are, ıs not enough Cal- 
cutta cannot live 1n splendid isola- 
tion from xs hmterland The city 
will lve and prosper only if the 
hinterland also lives and prospers 
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CALCUTTA—The ” ultunate in 
urban disaster, the breeding ground 
oj extremism, filthy, choking to 
death, doomed beyond reprieve 
That 1s one version 


The center of affiuent commerce, 
the hub of industry, the gateway 
to the world, the fount of artistic 
creativity, the city with a soul 
That is another 


Both versions are correct and yet 
both wrong Rather like the 
debate over whether the glass is 
half-empty or half-full But what 
matters more at the moment Js 
whether the glass ıs being emptied 
or filled whether any attempt is 
being made to raise the city to a 
level fit for reasonable human habı- 
lation and meaningful human actı- 
vity, or whether ithe stuff of life 1s 
inexorably seeping away, threaten- 
ing to leave the city an emasculat- 
ed, dehydrated hulk, to be written 
off as a metropolitan derelict 


But, first, what made Calcutta 
generate from vigorous growth to 
near-paralytic inertia? What are 
the symptoms of its sickness? İs 
the disease being treated and how 
is the patient responding? 


The genesis of Calcutta’s present 
urban crisis goes back about two 
centuries to the selection of its 
site by British settlers the city 1s on 
the wrong side of the river Cal- 
cutta was founded not with an eye 
to natural or locational advantages 
Initially, as a trading post and, 
later, as the power base of the 
growing British Indian empire, the 
primary consideration in selecting 
the city’s site was strategic-defen- 
sive The narrow strip of land of 
what constitutes Calcutta today, on 
the eastern bank of the Hooghly 
with the creeks and marshes of the 
Salt Lakes on its flanks and in the 


rear, was more ,easily secured 
against the periodic onslaughts by 
forces of the local Nawabs ‘The 
west bank of what 1s now Howrah 
and beyond, had no such natural 
barriers 


In fairness to the early British 
settlers, they had probably never 
imagined that their trading post 
would one day develop into the 
‘Second City’ and continue to grow 
into one of the largest and densest 
urban conglomerations ın the 
world The gradual pressure of 
growth, however, forced Calcutta 
into an unnatural elongated exten- 
sion, creating its own inherent prob- 
lems of communication between 
the suburbs and the city centre The 
only way to correct this imbalance 
to some extent was to develop the 
marshy areas of the Salt Lakes, a 
project which has been going on 
for some time In fact, the Cal- 
cutta AICC session was held on 
such reclaimed Salt Lake land 


The gradual development of 
Calcutta as a prime political, com- 
mercial, industrial and cultural 
centre of the country acted as a 
magnet which attracted hundreds 
of thousands to it, not only from 
the surrounding districts, but also 
from the less developed eastern 
regions of the country such as 
Orissa, Bihar and eastern Uttar 
Pradesh With independence came 
a steady stream of evacuees and 
refugees from what 1s now Bangla- 
desh, an influx that continued till 
last year and occasionally grew 
into a flood 


The vast increase in population 
was not matched by a correspond- 
ing development of basic utilities 
The city grew haphazardly, unsyste- 
matically, irrationally “The glitter 
of commercial_gold concealed the 


growing squalor below Whole 
suburbs came into bemg, without 
the benefit of such facilities as 
water, garbage disposal, sewerage 
and drainage, transportation and 
housing While lack of maten- 
ance actually reduced the effective- 
ness of existing amenities in the 
city centre, festermg slums prol- 
ferated beyond ‘The social tensions 
thus created bred extremism and 
the resultant breakdown 1n law and 
order struck at the roots of ındus- 
try and commerce, creating a Vici- 
ous cycle that threatened to engulf 
and destroy the city in a cham 
eruption 


The impending calamity was not 
entirely unforeseen Numerous 
boards, committees and commis- 
sions pondered over the problems 
of the city on and off for many 
years and delivered weighty judge- 
ments Many of these resulted in 
no action at all Even where action 
was taken, it was sporadic, piece- 
meal and uncoordinated and merely 
nibbled at the fringe of the prob- 
lem 


B, 1969, the third year of the 
United Front regime, even the 
rising crescendo of political up- 
heavals was unable to drown the 
death rattle of the strangulating 
city In fact, the realization grew 
m Delhi that the pohtical chaos 
and violence might well be the 
final symptom of a civic malady A 
massive, organized and many- 
faceted effort to cure Calcutta be- 
came imperative The Calcutta 
Metropolitan Development Autho- 
rity came into being out of this 
need 


Set up under the President's Act 
XVII of 1970 (substituted later by 
the West Bengal Act XI of 1972), 
the CMDA has, for the past two 
years, played its role as a central 
organization for the formulation 
and sanction of the various pro- 
yects under the Calcutta Develop- 
ment Programme, their financing, 
the selection of implementing 
agencies, assistance to agencies ın 
procurement of scarce materials 
and in expediting land acquisition 
and general coordination 


CMDA 1s currently active in the 
fields of water supply, garbage dıs- 


posal and environmental hygiene, 
sewerage and drainage, traffic and 
transportation, parks and  play- 
grounds and primary schools and 
in procurement and distribution of 
scarce materials for various pro- 
grammes A sum of Rs 51 5 crores 
has been spent ın the above fields 
durmg the three-year period from 
Aprıl 1969 to March 1972 "The 
estumated outlay for 1972-73 alone 
1s over Rs 53 crores, out of which 
Rs 18 crores has been spent during 
the first two quarters 


Ca work ın progress includes 
about 120 projects m the various 
fields mentioned above Many of 
the projects comprise numerous 
small schemes and there are, at pre- 
sent over 4,000 work sites The 
massive scale of CMDA”s opera- 
tions 1s, however, complicated by 
the need for coordination between 
and supervision over as many 
as 54 implementing agencies, 
which include 10 Directorates of 
the State Government and nine 
Statutory Bodies Evolving a more 
viable organizational structure 
would ensure a faster pace of per- 
formance and efforts 1n this direc- 
tion are currently on 


It should be noted that the 
CMDA 1s not mandatorily obliged 
fo work through implementing 
agencies - The arrangement was 
apparently meant to avoid duph- 
cation of the, staff theoretically 
available in corporations, muni- 
cıpalıtıes and government depart- 
ments to undertake the job 
However, such a marrage of multi- 
ple efforts has not been a very 
happy experiment To take just one 
example, the Calcutta Corporation 
—graft ridden, over-burdened with 
politics, pilferage and petty quarrels 
—had been one of the biggest head- 
aches of the CMDA Even after 
its recent and dramatic supercession 
by the State Government, the Cal- 
cutta Corporation is finding ıt diffi- 
cult to peel off the layers of 
decades-old decadence rapidly 
enough to become a meaningful 
partner ın implementing CMDA 
projects 


The implementing agencies, with 
few exceptions, had initially clarm- 


ed to have enough staff to take 
on CMDA jobs But all of them 
have since added to their roster, 
with CMDA work as the justifica- 
tion Despite the additions, thew 
performance has been subject to 
substantial shortfalls 


The implementing agencies have 
also been handicapped by made- 
quate staffing, partıcularly ın spe- 
ctalised fields One of the prime 
reasons for this, m the case of 
government departments, has been 
the procedural delays inherent in 
a bureaucratic set-up This 1s 
ironical since the CMDA was estab- 
lished as a statutory, autonomous 
body mainly to elıiminate such 
delays 


None of the implementing agen- 
cies have ‘shown any initiative in 
organising machinery for procure- 
ment of materials or m the matter 
of coordination, preferrmg instead 
to Jean on the CMDA for such sup- 
port In consequence, the CMDA 
ıs pulled down from its super- 
visory pedestal and involved per- 
force ım the physical aspects of 
the implementation itself 


T present organısatıonal pat- 
tern, involving the execution of 
projects by different agencies, has 
clearly not been conducive to speed, 
efficiency or accountabihty “The 
need for change ıs partıculariy 
urgent in the case of projects in- 
volving water supply, sewerage and 
drainage In the CMDA fourth 
plan programme, projects relating 
to water supply, sewerage and drain- 
age total about Rs 70 crores or 
nearly half the amount provided 
Out of the fifth Plan total of Rs 
340 crores, these account for Rs 
104 crores 


While the Calcutta Corporation, 
the Calcutta Improvement Trust and 
the Howrah Improvement Trust are 
margmally involved in the imple- 
mentation of such projects, the 
crucial brunt of the work :s to be 
borne by the Public Health Durec- 
torate (PHD), the Calcutta Metro- 
politan Water and Sanitation 
Authority (CMWSA) and the ME 
section of the Calcutta Metropolitan 
Planning Organization (CMPO) AH 
the three agencies had registered 


sızeable shortfalls ın their. 1971-72 
performance It seems doubtful 
wisdom to mamtaın three such 
separate and distinct agencies doing 
more or less the same kınd of work, 
when their unification, directly 
under the CMDA, would enable 
speedier and more rational mobil- 
ısatıon of technical and other per- 
sonnel 


Ihe chaotic state of the corpo- 
ration and municipal finances 
within the metropolitan district 1s 
another hindrance to unified deve- 
lopment It has been found, for 
instance, that ın the 31 munıcıpalı- 
ties, per capita taxation varies trom 
Rs 2 to Rs 14 and per capıta 
mcome Rs 5 to Rs 39, per capita 
revenue expenditure varies from 
Rs 5 to Rs 34, while per capita 
capital expenditure fluctuates bet- 
ween Re | and Rs 4 


The revenue commitments of the 
municipalities, 1n. respect of main- 
taining the facilities already ınstal- 
led under CMDA programmes, will 
be about Rs 11 83 crores Against 
(his, potential annual revenue, ın- 
cluding the new boon of Octroi, 
wil only be about Rs 8 63 crores, 
leaving a deficit of Rs 3.20 crores 
a year Without rationalising the 
tax ‘base and streamlining the col- 
lection machinery, the gap in 
revenue will widen further with m- 
creased investments in the deve- 
lopment programme In other 
words, the more the money pumped 
into the metropolitan area’s deve- 
lopment, the more will the muni- 
cipalities go into the red! 


Tre perpetual penury of the Cal- 
cutta Corporation 1s too well known 
to need reiteration The desperate 
SOSs it has often had to send to 
the State Government for funds and 
the financial legerdemain 1t has had 
to resort to even to pay salaries, 
have hit the headlines often enough 
But there are basic maladies in the 
structural design of the Corporation 
itself which merit reference in the 
light of the proposed restructuring 
which will be dealt with later 


In the Calcutta Corporation, ex- 
ecutive power 1S distributed bet- 
ween an ornamental Mayor, a half 
dozen statutory Standıng Com-' 
mittees and a ‘watch-dog’ Com- 


missioner appointed by the State 
Government Such a dıvısıon of 
executive power mılıtates against 
unified governmental action 


With its 100 elected representa- 
tives, the civic ‘body loses its 
merit as the supreme deliberative 
body because the prominent coun- 
cillors get involved mn the battle for 
the power and prestige of the statu- 
tory standing committees which 
wield substantial executive power 


H aving to work with a politically 
divided executive and an ineffective 
council, the commissioner, as an 
appointee of the State Government, 
becomes incompetent to provide 
bureaucratic leadership for coordi- 
nated civic development, since his 
continuing ın office 1s more or less 
dependent on satisfying the chair- 
men of the standing committees and 
the Mayor Being planted by the 
State Government as its watch dog, 
the commussioners role becomes 
negative and conducive to the crea- 
tion of distrust between himself 
and the chairmen of the standing 
committees No wonder that most 
commussioners, after tearing their 
hair in frustration for about a year, 
have been glad to leave 


The State Government has statu- 
tory powers to interfere with nor- 
mal day-to-day functions of the city 
government, a fact which betokens 
lack of confidence by the State in 
iis own creature While it might 
be justifiably argued that this 1s 
necessary for the greater good of 
the city, such interference cannot 
but be detrimental to the normal 
growth of the Corporation and 
against full exercise of powers dele- 
gated statutorily to the local 
government 


'The extent of such civic doldrums 
can be imagined when ıt 1s realised 
that the 532 sq mile Calcutta 
Metropolitan District, with a popu- 
lation of 82 million, has three cor- 
porations, 31 municipalities, 63 
non-municipal urban areas and 507 
rural mouzas The 1971 census has 
brought out the fact that a substan- 
tial part of the metropolitan district 
is altogether outside any local 
authority framework 


Between 1961 and 1971, the 
population of the Calcutta Metro- 


politan District as such increased 
from 6 8 million to 84 million, The 
principal portion of this 1 6 million 
increase was in the outlying mun- 
cipalities and. non-municipal urban 
units In fact, the number of non- 
municipal urban units increased 
from 41 ın 1961 to 63 ın 1971 The 
population of Calcutta itself rose 
only marginally, partly due to the 
physical impossibility of a city 
bursting at the seams absorbing any 
more 


The development programme 1s 
devoting attention to the metro- 
politan district as a whole While 
some of the major projects are in 
the Calcutta and Howrah Corpo- 
rations and the immediately ad- 
yacent areas, many of the projects 
now initiated take into considera- 
tion larger areas In fact, the 
master plans for. water supply, 
sewerage and drainage and traffic 
and transportation have necessarily 
had to transcend municipal boun- 
daries and be based on considera- 
tions of urbanisation, population 
density and natural configuration, 
to mention just a few 


This is by no means an entirely 
new concept since certain services 
like ambulance, fire service, elec- 
tricity, telephone, gas and post and 
telegraphs already cater to an area 
larger than the Calcutta Corpo- 
ration The integrated utility ser- 
vices planned and executed so far 
under the various CMDA schemes 
and proposed in the near future 
wil strengthen such an area 
concept 


One result of such an umple- 
mentation programme 1s likely to 
be the achievement of increasing 
uniformity in the incidence of deve- 
lopment expenditure in the metro- 
politan district as a whole This 
would make it highly desirable that 
any changes in the local authority 
framework be conceived in the 
metropolitan context 


O ne of the proposals that is 
being considered with increasing 
interest 1s the setting up of a two- 
tier structure with a Metropolitan 
Council at the top and a number 
of Borough Councils below While 
the Metro Councils will be respon- 


sible for the assessment and collec- 
tion of taxes, water supply 
production, primary sewerage and 


drainage, arterial roads, public 
health, building controls and 
garbage disposal, the Borough 


Councils will undertake local func- 
tions such as water supply distri- 
bution, secondary sewerage and 
drainage, local roads and garbage 
collection While the Borough 
Councils will be direct elective 


bodies, the Metro Council will 
comprise representatives from 
Borough Councils, representative 


MLAs from the area and nominees 
of the State Government 


| Em the system, there would 
be one Councilor per Borough 
ward of about 20,000/50,000 popu- 
lation This would give Calcutta 
city the equivalent of 10 Borough 
Councils of 10 wards each The 
area of the outside municipalities 
would remain the same as the ex- 
tent of their existing jurisdiction, 
with mimor adjustments to fit in 
the smaller ones to conform to the 
general pattern 


Each Borough Council will have 
Borough Councillors elected for 
five years through adult franchise 
on the basis of one councillor per 
ward Borough Councillors will 
elect their own chairman for five 
years All Borough Chairmen will 
automatically become Metro Coun- 
cillors The life of the Metro 
Council would also be five years, 
with the Mayor being elected from 
amongst Metro Councillors 


According to the proposal being 
considered, the power of the Metro 
Councillors will be exercised by 
the Mayor-ın-Cabınet The cabinet 
will constitute three to five mem- 
bers The Mayor and each mem- 
ber of the Metro Cabinet will be 
in charge of different departments 
like water supply, sewerage and 
drainage, public health, town plan- 
nıng, parks, markets, etc There 
would be no standing committees 


The Mayor-in-Cabinet will be 
directly responsible to the general 
body of the Metro Council which 
will be the primary deliberative 
and legislative body 


A Chief Commissioner will func- 
ton as the Chef Executive 


Officer of the Metro Council, sub- 
ject to the control of the Mayor-ın- 
Cabinet — Following the pattern of 
the Mayor being assisted by Exe- 
cutive Councillors in his Cabinet, 
the Chief Commissioner will be 
assisted by a suitable number of 
Deputy Commissioners in charge 
of major departments, a Financial 
Adviser and Chief Accountant and 
a Secretary to the Metro Council 
In the Borough Council, the chair- 
man will be the Chief Executive, 
assisted by other officers 


A deliberate distinction is that 
the Metro Council will function on 
the cabmet principle while the 
Borough Councils will operate on 
the Presidential pattern This is 
considered essential in view of the 
prominence sought to be given to 
direct execution at the Borough 
level 


Initially, it may be necessary for 
the State Government to appoint 
key officers of the Metro and 
Borough Councils It would, how- 
ever, be advantageous to set up a 
Metropolitan Service Commission 
to select persons for all appoint- 
ments on a progressive scale 


The imagimation and judicious- 
ness with which financial re- 
sources are shared between the 
State Government and the Metro 
Council on the one hand and the 
Metro Council and the Borough 
Councils on the other will form the 
crux of the proposed arrangement 
İn the light of the overall con- 
Straints on the exchequer, success 
or failure ın working out a satis- 
factory financial arrangement could 
make or mar the Council system 


eS ə: lack of financial resources 
has been one of the primary draw- 
backs of the existing corporations 
and municipalities, ıt would be 
desirable to vest the Metro Council 
with substantial financial resources 
in view of the large functions 1t will 
be required to perform The State 
Government, at least for some time 
to come, would have to continue 
with grants in aid to the Metro 
Council which will 1n turn extend 
sımılar facilities to the Borough 
Councils 


Since 80 per cent of all mum: 
cipal revenues ıs still derived from 


property tax, ıt might make for 
greater efficiency if the State Gov- 
ernment understood the task of the 
assessment of value and the fixa- 
tion of rates This could be done 
through an independent agency 
attached to the Board of Revenue, 
while the collection machinery 
could be with the Metro and 
Borough Councils so that their 
ultimate financial interests are 
safeguarded 


The Metro Councils would also 
be made responsible to raise mar- 
ket borrowings, to receive all 
grants and lands from the govern- 
ment and other institutions and to 
impose, collect and keep to itself 
OCİTO1 receipts 


The establishment of such an 
organisational set-up leads natur- 
ally to the question of the future 
of such organizations as the 
CMPO, CMWSA, the Calcutta and 
Howrah Improvement Trusts and 
the CMDA It must be noted that 
the need for these institutions arose 
out of the failure of inherent 
inability of corporations and munı- 


cıpalıtıes to fulfil normal city 
government functions such as 
‘budgeting and investment, town 


planning, fiscal discipline, etc With 
a Metro level body presumably 
getting rid of such weaknesses, the 
functions of all the other organiza- 
tions, with the possible exception 
of the CMDA, should naturally 
vest in the Metro Council 


“uu, the physical plannıng 
function sought to be discharged 
by CMPO will find its logical place 
in the Metro Council While the 
CMWSA did succeed to an extent 
in its avowed purpose of insulating 
decisions regarding water supply, 
sewerage, drainage and conserv- 
ancy from political interference, 
such a statutory authority would 
be abhorrent to the Metro Coun- 
cil/Borough concept and ıs best 
absorbed Similarly, the two ım- 
provement trusts, with powers to 
levy and collect some charges, 
would become avoidable and com- 
plicating duplications 


The abolition of the CMDA, 
however, would call for consider- 


able caution and critical examına- 
tion of issues There is much to 
be said for maintaining the momen- 
tum of capital development pro- 
grammes under the aegis of the 
CMDA The CMDA, during its 
Short life, has been like a race 
horse which has run commendably 
well, even under the heavy ımpost 
of difficulties created by lack of 
materials, failures of implementing 
agencies and occasional politically- 
Inspired sniping To take the 
racing analogy a step further, 
CMDA ıs a horse which should be 
backed until it loses 


I. the final analyss and under 
ideal conditions, the CMDA would 
either have to be ultimately merg- 
ed 1n the Metro Council or kept as 
a Separate entity with a direct and 
subservient relationship to the 
Metro Council But it is a fact of 
hte that few new organisational 
arrangements come anywhere near 
the ideal in any reasonable period 
of tıme At least until the Metro 
Council gets over ts teething 
troubles and ıs able to stand on its 
own feet, ıt would be foolish to 
withdraw the autonomy of the 
CMDA ın the pursuit of progress 
and development. 


The final fate of the CMDA is 
in the hands of the planners and 
the lap of the future But, as long 
as it remains the apex body for 
planned development of the Cal- 
cutta Metropolitan District, it could 
conceivably do better in one speci- 
fic field public acceptability, sym- 
pathy, support and participation. 


Calcutta 1s home to the unique 
phenomenon of the ‘para’ (neigh- 
bourhood or locality) spirit The 
people of a given ‘para’ are mem- 
bers of a fraternity, koit together 
by a heartening camaraderie hardly 
seen anywhere else in the country 
The nearest example for those who 
have not experienced ıt would be 
the old school tie The ‘para’ spirit 
can, however, be a double-edged 
sword Pujas, clubs, associations, 
gymnasıa, are organized parawise, 
So were Naxalite action. squads 


The peculiar pride of the average 
Calcuttan in his city and his irri- 
tation at even justified criticism. of 


its decadence by “outsiders” are 
extensions of the “para” spirit which 
has an inherent element of bellı- 
gerent loyalty Unfortunately, des- 
pite a highly sophisticated social 
conscience, the Calcuttan's pride has 
so far remained abstract and his 
ideas far from pragmatic as far as 
cıvıc improvements are concerned 


The result of such a situation of 
ideas without activity has been sad 
all round The enlightened Ben- 
galı has been content to hold forth 
expertly on his grand design for 
revolution, while at the same time 
failing to ensure where his figura- 
tive next meal ıs coming from If 
the undoubted ıntellectualısm of the 
urban elite had fulfilled its duty of 
creating a public demand for civic 
improvement and a positive burea- 
cratic reaction thereto, perhaps 
it would not have needed the alarm 
signal of an attempted Naxalite 
uprising to nudge the Centre into 
belated action to save Calcutta 


I: the CMDA succeeds in ıdenti- 
fying itself more closely with the 
people and its projects with the 
weltare of the para, ıt could well 
mean the beginning of a brighter 
phase in its activities That this 1s 
possible ıs proved by a few ın- 
stances where some of the more 
dedicated and younger MLAs, 
most of them trained professionals 
in various fields, have not only 
associated themselves closely with 
the CMDA projects in their areas, 
but also triggered public participa- 
tion through their leadership In 
fact, many of them have practically 
haunted the CMDA offices during 
the progress of projects of interest 
to them 


Admittedly, these are at best 
isolated examples which, however, 
constitute pointers to what can be 
achieved on a wider scale Although 
weighed down by massive tasks of 
planning, budgeting, coordinating 
and prodding of implementing 
agencies, the CMDA would be ill- 
advised to dismiss grassroot public 
relations as an unımportant and 
unnecessary adjunct The effort 1s 
more than worth the trouble And 
success could spell the difference 
between getting over the hump or a 
long period of muddling through 
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The perspective - 


SIVARAMAKRISHNAN 


CALCUTTA 1s not one city, but 
many cities a city of many worlds, 
each living its own life Its many 
ethnic and linguistic groups live as 
separate entities, m different parts 
of the city that have acquired a 
sense and colour of their own dur- 
ing the years The Marwari in 
Burra Bazaar, the brown sahibs in 
Alipore, the South Indians around 
Rashbeharı Avenue, the Bıharıs in 
the slums of Kidderpore and the 
vast crumbling hovels of Howrah, 


the middle class Bengali m 
Bhovvanıpore and Bagbazar, the 
refugees ın Tollygunge and Jadav- 
pur—each part of the city with its 
own colour and stamp, but rarely 
coming together, a phenomenon 
that prompted the late Nirmal Bose, 
the Anthropologist, to conclude 
that Calcutta was a ‘premature 
metropolis’ 


Functionally, the elite is even 
more fragmented The political and 


cultural elites are not the same and 
neither has much to do with the 
business elite The academe ıs just 
as removed from the government 
elite, as labour 1s from the profes- 
sional These perhaps are the 
feature of any metropolis anywhere 
but what ıs saddening ın the Cal- 
cutta case 1s the absence of any 
platform on which these different 
ehte groups can come together 
Economic questions have been the 
only interacting link so far The 
merchant prince of Calcutta 1s not 
a civic leader or a pairon of the 
arts “The intellectual will have no 
truck with the trade unionist or the 
politician The academe and the 
bureaucracy view each other with 
derision Yet, each of these elite 
groups has a vital role to play m 
the shaping of the city, ın its growth 
and its flowermg The city has 
been left to be the concern of the 
City Hall, the citizens content with 
heapmg abuse at its steps 


The fragmentation has also been 
marked by a withdrawal, more his- 
torical than deliberate, of the 
Bengal: from the city scene The 
Calcutta of the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies was colonial Between Lal- 
dıghı and Baıtakhana or along 
Chowrmghee and Elya Impey’s 
Park Street, what was built was a 
heady mixture of Baroque, Italian 
or just plam pile When the 
landed gentry set up ther 
own edifices in north Calcutta or 
along the trunk roads to Barrack- 
pore and Serampore, the “style” was 
aped Howrah was a mere cooly 
town The bazaars grew on their 
own anywhere and have remained 
ın the same locations as festering 
sores of filth and decay Houses 
were only extensions of village huts 


As greed spurred growth, it was 
the European and the merchant 
class that built the city and both 
vvele far removed from the grand 
eloquence of Gaur and Pandu or 
the exquisite terracotta of Vishnu- 
pur The tradition continued even 
after 1900 As the Improvement 
Trust laid the Central Avenue, once 
again the skyline seemed more 
Benarası or Jaipuri than Bengali 
Even after independence the resi- 
dential suburbs laid out m New 
Alipore or south of the Lakes have 
little architectural merit to com- 
mend them Visually, at least, the 


city has remained a motley assem- 
blage, with little or no links to the 
Styles of Bengal 


It 1s only during the Pujas that 
Bengal finds a release for all its 
creative energies that. lie dormant 
during the year In Calcutta, each 
nook and corner wears a festive 
look, vistas of cloth and tinsel are 
flung across the streets, a myriad 
lights glisten and the mother god- 
dess arrives and departs amudst 
fife and filigree Artists and crafts- 
men vie with each other m newer 
orms of smage-making, youth 
oring to the fore all its ingenuity, 
mothers and children cavort 1n. gay 
abandon and all that ıs best in 
Bengal ıs on display at Calcutta 
For a while, the city as a whole 
seems moved by a common spirit, 
a spirit of resurrection and of life 
anew But the glorious spell is 
brief And even as the lights and 
fesroons are taken down, the brown 
edges of the city are bared, once 
again the city turns to its different 
ways and all seems Jost ın heady 
confusion 


I. 1s agaınst this background that 
the present development pro- 
gramme for Calcutta has to be 
viewed Possibly, after C R Das, 
it was only Dr B C Roy who 
was stirred by dreams of a grand 
metropolis The result was the 
Calcutta Metropolitan Planning 
Organisation, set up in 1961 with 
some technical assistance from the 
WHO and the Ford Foundation 
Yet, the dreams seemed to have 
disappeared with Dr Roy's death 
ın 1962 When, after 5 years of 
hard labour, the CMPO produced 
the Basic Development Plan 1n mid 
1966, there was no one of con- 
sequence willing to accept the Plan 
and fight for its implementation A 
far different situation. from Delhi 
where the Capitals development 
wus a daily concern of Pandit 
Nehru! The planners had asked 
for a mınımum investment of 
Rs 100 crores during the fourth 
plan period to ‘arrest further 
deterioration’ 


As West Bengal alternated bet- 
ween United Fronts and President’s 
Rule, arguments were ferried bet- 
ween the Centre and the State about 
the need for a separate fund for 
Calcutta’s development and its size 


An attempt to pursuade the business 
and mdustry to set up a corporate 
body for Calcutta's development 
failed By early 1969, all that was 
ın Sight was the fourth plan pro- 
vision of about Rs 43 crores an 
annual outlay of less than Rs 8 
crores for the rescue of 8 million 
people! There was little action, 
even with this outlay, as the streets 
of the city turned into dark alleys 
of death 


It 1s a moot question whether 
the Naxalites spurred the national 
conscience, but some decisive action 
for Calcutta commenced only in 
mid 1970 Two dedicated civil 
servants, Sivaraman, then the 
Centre’s Cabmet Secretary and the 
late B B Ghosh, then West Bengal 
Government's Principal Adviser, got 
together at the Prime Minister's 
direcuon and forged a Rs 150 
crore programme for the fourth 
plan period to be financed by 
special central loans market bor- 
1owings and a new tax on the entry 
of goods into the Metropolitan 
District A compact 7 member 
Metropolitan Development Autho- 
rity was set up with wide powers 
for the formulation. financing and 
execution of schemes 


By January 1971, work had 
commenced on over 90 different 
projects and a battery of 10 State 
Government Directorates, 9 Statu- 
tory Bodies and 35 Local Authori- 
ties had been pressed into service 
as implementing agencies As of 
now, a little over Rs 70 crores 
have been utilized under the pro- 
gramme and work is 1n progress on 
116 different projects at over 4,000 
work sites Yet, the nagging ques- 
tion remains, 1s the pace of deve- 
lopment adequate to overtake the 
pace of deterioration? 


Some of the issues are organisa- 
tonal It was hoped, as the 
programme progressed, that the 
number of implementing agencies 
wonld be reduced some functional 
specialisation arranged and the 
work would pass under CMDA’s 
more direct control This hope 1s 
yet to be realized and the difficul- 
ties of coordinating, monitoring and 
accelerating a multipoint programme 
through 54 agencies persist and 
seem to increase daly Reviving 
the once saggıng morale in the 
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CMPO which continues to be the 
planning outfit for the metropolis 
and getting some planning action 
to dovetail with execution remains 
an mmportant issue This is all the 
more urgent as the proposed tube 
radway and the second bridge 
across the River Hooghly will offer 
rare opportunities for refashionung 
several parts of the city (Inciden- 
tally, both these projects are hand- 
led by 2 other organisations, the 
Ministry of Railways and the 
Hooghly Bridge Commissioner) 


A third issue 1s the funding for 
maintenance of the facilities now 
bemg set up The 2 Corporations, 
33 municipalities and öl non- 
municipal urban units into which 
the metropolis is fragmented, it is 
estimated, will have an annual re- 
source gap of Rs 115 crores if 
required to shoulder maintenance 
and service at least a third of the 
investments as loans The CMDA’s 
borrowing capacity itself ıs limited 
by its share of Entry Tax and the 
chances are that the capacities will 
be fully stretched by 1975-76 


A major proposal currently being 
discussed 1n some circles is for a 
two-tier metropolitan council for 
Calcutta with a series of Borough 
Councils at one level directly elec- 
ted and a Metropolitan Council 
that would be formed with Char- 
men of Borough Councils, repre- 
sentatives of MLAs and nominees 
of the State Government The 
function between the Metro and 
Borough Councils would be divided 
on metropolitan level—local level 
basis with taxation retamed by the 
Metro and proceeds shared between 
the two ‘The proposed set up 1S 
somewhat similar to the Greater 
London and Toronto models and 
may well be a more viable substi- 
tute to the present hıghiy frag- 
mented admınıstratıve structure 
where per capita taxation varies 
from Re 1 to 40 in different parts 
of the metropolis Such a restruc- 
tured metropolitan body may well 
take over the maintenance func- 
tions leaving the CMDA to con- 
centrate on capital works at least 
for an interim period 


At first look the proposal may 
seem to bristle with political diff- 
culties but the present situation is 
by far the most positive ın yeais 


In the 280-member West Bengal 
Assembly today, 64 MLAs are 
from the Calcutta urban agglome- 
ration and another 16 more from 
the other parts of the Metropolitan 
Dıstrıci These members have a 
stake ın the future of the metropolis 
This apart, a dozen of the local 
bodies including the Calcutta Cor- 
poration are either under superses- 
son or administered. by State 
appointed Executive Officers The 
commencement of the CMDA pro- 
gramme has also introduced into 
the body-politic a ‘metropolitan’ 
view of things absent so far 
Decisive action by the leadership 
may well achieve the sorely needed 
reforms now rather than later 


The World Bank has renewed its 
interest ın Calcutta’s development 
and has completed an elaborate 
appraisal recently — While it is too 
early to predict the quantum of 
the Bank’s assistance, the interest 
in a continuing association with 
Calcutta’s development programme 
has been confirmed It is also 
likely that the outlays for the pro- 
gramme during the fifth plan will 
be larger than at present At least 
during the next five-year period, 
the avaılabılıty of funds for the 
Calcutta Development Programme, 
therefore, appears somewhat assur- 
ed But it 1s the organisational 
issues which would determine the 
substance and success of the pro- 
gramme 


T are, however, other issues 
which might well render even the 
success of a city development pro- 
gramme not very relevant and 
these pertain to the economy and 
the region Current estimates 
place West Bengal's unemployment 
around 2 8 milion out of which a 
little over half a million, mainly ın 
the category of the educated un- 
employed, is ın Calcutta CMPO's 
studies indicate that between 1961 
and 1971, agaimst a 20 per cent 
increase im the population, the 
volume of employment increased by 
8 per cent only In fact, between 
1969 and 1970 there was a net fall 1n 
registered factory employment in 
West Bengal as a whole from 98 
million to 80 milhon 


The tide appears to have turned 
shghtly as the present registered 


factory employment is placed 
around 83 million Nevertheless, 
a major feature of Calcutta's 1ndus- 
irial situation 1s obsolescence Al- 
though it accounts for over 80 per 
cent of the industrial employment 
m the State, Calcutta’s principal 
industries are jute which 1s highly 
vulnerable and engineering which 1s 
highly dependent on public sector 
investments “There is an urgent 
need to diversify the city's industrial 
base and attract growth oriented 
Industries This will call for a 
dynamic policy of promotion and 
dovetailing the present infrastruc- 
ture investments fo the needs of 
the industry 


T: regional context is no less 
important Of the Eastern Region's 
16 million urban people, 82 are in 
Calcutta, the next 2 urban centres 
being Patna and Jamshedpur with 
05 and 035 milhon respectively. 
Demographers estimate that by 
1986 the eastern region's urban 
population will be at least 20 mil- 
lion and Calcutta’s share of it 
may be as high as 12 It is obvious 
that a part of the answer to Cal- 
cutta's ills will have to be sought 
in the region, in the numerous 
growth nodes between Durgapur 
and Ranchi, Haldia and so on 
Whether these nodes can rise to be 
counter-magnets to Calcutta will 
depend on the action taken for 
industry and infrastructures in the 
respective locations A Strategy 
tor their growth. nevertheless, 1s an 
essential concomitant to any stra- 


-tegy for Calcutta”s development 


After years of negleot, a massive 
effort has at last commenced on 
a wide scale The restoration of 
law and order, the acceptance of 
Calcutta’s problems as of national 
importance, the willingness to 
make the investments needed for 
the city’s recovery, the enthusiasm 
and youthfulness of the State 
leadership and the emergence of 
Bangla Desh which restores to 
Calcutta the hinterland once sever- 
ed—these are the hopeful factors 
in the situation Calcutta and 
Bengal have now the opportunity 
and challenge of forging these fac- 
tors mto a positive change 


The urban cliche 


ASHISH BOSE 


NO serious student of urbanization 
anywhere ın the world can afford 
not to study Calcutta, and yet how 
many have studied Calcutta? Ist 
because Calcutta defies analysis? 
Is it a city beyond comprehension”? 
Or ıs it because the Bengali mind 
cannot ‘be fathomed except by 
poets? ` 


“There 1s somethmg which 1s 
absent ın this city of grinding po- 
verty, economic dispanty and socia! 
disorganization—unsmiling faces 
I challenge you to go on watching 
taces in ‘the streets and find out how 
many hard sullen faces you see No 
—we do not feel the misery of our 
miserable existence, we Bengalis are 
incapable of feeling despair I think 
this 1s what hes behind the inexpli- 
cabılıty of Calcutta "1 


This was the concluding observ- 
ation of Ajıta Chakraborty of the 
Post-Graduate Institute of Medical 
Sciences ın her paper on the prob- 
lems of the mentally disordered 
in Calcutta presented at a semunar 
on Calcutta This of course is a 
Bengal view of Bengahs How do 
others feel about Bengalis? 


Geoffrey Moorhouse, the well- 
known British journalist, ın his 
recent book on Calcutta devotes 
a whole chapter to ‘Bengalis’ 
To hm, ‘the most imexpli- 
cable thing about the people who 
have produced Tagore and so 


ı Apta Chakraborty, ‘Problems of the 
Mentally Disordered in Calcutta,’ in 
Surayıt Sinha (Ed) Cultural Profile of 
Calcutta The Indian. Anthropological 
Society, Calcutta, 1972, pp 130-131 


many other outstanding figures in 
modern Indian history, is how on 
earth they could also have been so 
outsmarted and outmanoeuvred so 
many times by so many other peo- 
ple until they can, with some justi- 
fication, claim that they have been 
almost dispossessed m their own 
chief city "4 


İnterestmgiy enough, a recent 
economic study on urban develop- 
ment and employment prospects 
for Calcutta, by H Lubell of the 
International Labour Office, com- 
mences with a reference to the 
‘hallucinatory quality about Cal- 
cutta that goes with the two faces 
of its patron goddess, Kali as the 
goddess of destruction, and Durga 
as the goddess of fertility’ He 
goes on to say “The city ıs a 
nightmare of crowds, of poverty, of 
organised and unorganised violence, 
of maimed beggars, of pavement 
dwellers, of pot-holed and ul-light- 
ed streets and yet its mam 1m- 
pact ıs a feeling of vitality, of orea- 
tivity, of irrepressible exuberance 
In its hey-day, the city was a trad- 
ing, financial, industrial, political 
and cultural centre for all of India. 
After two decades of physical de- 
cline, ıt 1s still all of these” 


If understanding Calcutta 1s so 
difficult, one can, magine how 


2 Geoffrey Moorhouse, Calcutta Widen- 


feld and Nicolson, London, 1971, 
p 194 
3 H Lobell, Urban Development and 


Employment ‘The Prospects for Calcutta, 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 
1972, p I (Interim draft, mmeo- 
graphed). 
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much more difficult planning for 
Calcutta 1s, let alone solving Cal- 
cutta’s problems I am reminded 
of my conversation with an eminent 
American city planner at MIT 
When I asked him if he had ac- 
cepted the offer of a consultant’s 
job ın Calcutta, he replied with a 
sad face “No You will agree that 
everybody wants to succeed m hfe’ 
Í also remember the enthusiasm 
with which the first foreign 
city planner started his work with 
the Calcutta Metropohtan Planning 
Organisation and his unfulfilled 
amcjtion writ large on his face when 
I met him before his departure 
Dr B C Roy, then the Chief 
Minister of West Bengal had told 
this city planner in the very first 
week of his jounmg CMPO “You 
know, yesterday I dreamt that 
there was a second bridge over 
Hooghly ” My city planner friend 
got the hint and started at once 
working on the second bridge pro- 
jeot but, alas, after over a decade 
we are still wartmg for the second 
bridge 


T: Basıc Development Plan for 
the Calcutta Metropolitan District 
(1966-1986) was prepared by CMPO 
ın 1966 but nothing much happen- 
ed ull the top pohticians suddenly 
realised that the neglect of Calcutta 
was politically suicidal On dhe eve 
of the mıd-term election in 1971, 
the Central Government became 
generous and provided Rs 150 
crores (15 billion) for Calcutta’s 
development though the fourth five- 
year plan had made an outlay of 
only Rs 40 crores (400 milion) for 
Calcutta including the absurd allo- 
cation of only Rs one crore (10 
million) for slum improvement 
The Calcutta Metropolitan Deve- 
lopment Authority (CMDA) was 
set up ten years later than it should 
have been Let us hope it will take 
big strides in the years to come to 
make up for its late start 


The Basic Development Plan 
calls Calcutta ‘a metropolis in 
crisis’ But strangely enough, the 


people of Calcutta—nght from the 
rckshaw puller to the barrıster— 
feel that Calcutta's problems stem 


from its neglect by the Central Gov- 
ernment Every tume I show round 
any visitor from Calcutta the 
beautiful parks of Delhi, I hear the 
comment . “No wonder Calcutta 1s 
ın such a bad shape’ And yet 
one cannot laugh away such com- 
ments or accuse the Bengali of 
jealousy The neglect of Calcutta 
ıs a long-term and persistent 
phenomenon 


When the British. decided to shift 
the capital of India from Calcutta 
to Delhi in 1912, *the English com- 
munity in Calcutta, seeing their 
city reduced from a capital to pro- 
vincial status, did not scruple to 
recall the superstition that Delhi 1s 
the graveyard of dynasties Point- 
ing to the six previous capitals 
whose ruins litter the plam around 
that of Shah Jehan, some foretold 
that the building of an eighth pre- 
saged likewise the end of British 
rule’ And British rule did end 
sooner than expected, as the bio- 
grapher of Sir Edwin Lutyens, the 
builder of New Delhi, laments “İt 
must, indeed, remain one of the 
greater ironies of history that the 
only city in which the British, never 
distinguished for monumental con- 
ceptions, resolved to challenge com- 
parison with the builders of 
antiquity should have served its 
intended purpose ‘for little more 
than a decade * 


T. partition of India greatly 
a. ded to the museries of Calcutta 
It ıs not generally known that Cal- 
cutía has been subjected to the ın- 
flux of refugees from East Bengal 
continuously ever since 1946 The 
strain on the already inadequate 
infrastructure was much too much 
for Calcutta to bear But strangely 
enough, instead of evolvmg sym- 
pathy from the Central Govern- 
ment for the sad plight of Calcutta, 
time and again, the impression 
was created by some of the leaders 
in New Delhi that the Bengalis 
lacked initiative and enterprise and 
therefore they were themselves to 
blame for them growmg misery 


4 Christopher Hussey, The Life of Sir 
Edwin Lutyens Country Life Ltd, 
London, 1953, p 238 

$ Ihid, p 238 


Why could not they follow the 
example of the Punjabi refugee? 
The fallacy in such comparisons 
was overlooked till the violent 
elements in Calcutta asserted them- 
selves and posed a challenge to 
political stability not only in East- 
ern India but the whole of India 


I, is a fact that the five-year 
plans have consistently neglected 
Calcutta, perhaps not out of 
malice but out of ignorance of the 
role of Calcutta m the nation’s eco- 
nomy In fact, Michael Hoffman 
in his report on the World Bank 
mission which examimed India’s 
third five-year plan (1961-66) com- 
mented ‘One of the most dan- 
gerous weaknesses of the Plan is 
the continued neglect of the prob- 
Jems of urban development in Cal- 
cutta The very magnitude and 
challenge that Calcutta presents to 
the conscience and political com- 
monsense of those in authority no 
doubt in part explain the nade- 
quacy of the response "€ 


The fourth five-year plan cer- 
tainly does not show enough grasp 
of urban problems when it says 
“The situation ın regard to growth 
of population in metropolitan 
centres, particularly of Calcutta 
and Bombay, 1s already so difficult 
as to make ıt almost a law and 
order problem' But is Calcutta 
growing fast even in demographic 
terms? Asok Mitra, the Census 
Commissioner for India ın 1961 
had the following to say about 
Calcutta's growth during the 1951- 
61 decade “İt seems incredible 
that while West Bengals popu- 
lation grew by 33 per cent m the 
last decade, Calcutta should have 
grown by only 8 per cent Even 
the Calcutta Industrial Region of 
1951 comprising all the 35 indus- 
trial towns on the Hooghly side 
grew by no more than about 20 
iper cent in 1961 The truth of 
the matter 1s ındeed a paradox 
(Calcutta is not growmg fasi 
enough an oppressive constric- 


6 Quoted by Ashish Bose m Studies m 
India's — Urbannatton, | 19701-71 Tata 
McGraw Hill, New Delhi, 1973, p 16 


tron. seems to be overtakıng 
Calcutta "7 


lhe 1971 Census also reveals the 
same trend of population growth 
During the 1961-71 decade, the 
population of West Bengal ıncreas- 
ed by 27 per cent but that of Cal- 
cutia Municipal Corporation by 
76 per cent while the Calcutta 
Urban Agglomeration comprising a 
population of 7 milion increased 
by 197 per cent Durmng this 
period, the growth rate of Greater 
Bombay was 43 8 per cent and that 
of Delhi 59 5 per cent 


T. slow growth of Calcutta 
shows the economic stagnation of 
the city, and for once, the ‘popu- 
lation explosion’ theorists have to 
go beyond their favounte theme 
fhis 1s not to belittle the role of 
conünuing migration to Calcutta in 
the acceleration of misery But as 
the socio-economic survey of Cal- 
cutta (1954-55 to 1957-58) conduct- 
ed by Professor S N Sen revealed, 
(he rate of unemployment was 
lower among migrants (other than 
displaced persons) than among 
‘origmal residents’ To quote Sen. 
‘The most probable explanation 1s 
the fact that a large number of such 
migrants who are unable to secure 
any job in the city after staying 
here for a certain period generally 
go back to their native places or 
some other place Otherwise 1t Is 
difficult to explain the persistently 
low unemployment rates among 
this group of employment seekers’ 5 


There are not enough jobs m the 
city and yet why do the migrants 
keep on coming? Professor A 
Ghosh ın hus econometric study of 
Calcutta explams this as follows 
‘Let us take the probability of ten 
rural people seeking jobs in the 
city, starting today, three will get a 
job in six months Let us suppose, 
however. that if these ten people 
looked for jobs 1n their native erea 
only one in ten wil get a job in 
sıx months Then for any indi- 
vıdual the chances of getting a job 
in the city 1s three times as bright 





Asok Mitra, Calcutta India's City, New 
Age Publishers, Calcutta, 1963, p 30-31 

8 SN Sen, The City of Calcutta A Soco- 
Economie Survey, Bookland Private Ltd, 
Calcutta, 1960, p III 


compared to his prospects if he 
stayed m the native area Even if, 
therefore, the job situation 1s bad in 
(Calcutta 1t may still be very much 
more attractive compared to pros- 
pects in rural areas 9 


According to the latest data, 
there were 457 thousand appli- 
cants on the live register of employ- 
ment exchanges in West Bengal in 
1966 The figure shot up to 867 
thousand ın 1971 The figures for 
metropolitan Calcutta are 301 
thousand 1n 1966 and 508 thousand 
ın 1971 These figures also ındı- 
caie that 659 per cent of the total 
employment exchange applicants in 
West Bengal were in metropolxan 
Calcutta m 1966 and the figure 
dropped to 586 per cent ın 1971.19 
Is unemployment getting decentral- 
ised ın West Bengal? 


lhe continued economuc stagna- 
tion of Calcutta has Jed to the per- 
sistence of social stratification in 
Spite of the growing urbanization 
Professor N K Bose talked of 
‘immature urbanization’ His social 
survey of Calcutta lucidly spelt out 
this process To quote him at 
length ‘Thus social identities 
which ought to have dissolved if 
employment opportunities had been 
constantly on the increase, became 
re-affirmed ‘This was basically not 
the fault of the Indian social sys- 
tem, but the fault of a native capı- 
talısm which tried to thrive under 
the shadow of a colonial economy 
It drove men into retaınıng even in 
the city some of the features of 
their small-scale rural culture 
There is something lke caste ın the 
residential concentration of lan- 
guage groups as well as their pre- 
ference for particular ways of 
making a living In spite of the 
growth of classes, Calcutta has 
developed a kind of rural arrange- 
ment which 1s strongly reminiscent 
of caste ın the villages '* 


Tre social stagnation of Calcutta 
ıs no less than its economic stagna- 


9 A Ghosh, Calutta — The Primate City, 
Census of India, 1961, Monograph No 
2, New Delhi, 1966, pp 143-144 

ro H Lubell op ct, p 57 

ır N X Bose, Calcutta a Social Survey, 
Lalvanı "Poblishing House, Bombay, 
p 83. 


tion It is not only city planning 
which Calcutta requires but a 
better social environment and im- 
proved Centre-State relations The 
emergence of Bangla Desh mught 
help this process to some extent 
Greater international co-operation | 
aud not excessive reliance on one 


country will perhaps  depoliticise 
some of the wsues The World’ 
Bank and other international 


agencies have a crucial, role in 
lending a new lease of life to Cal- 
cutta On our part, both the State 
Government and the Central Gov- 
ernment must do their utmost to 
revive industries and create employ- 
ment opportunities The Haldia 
complex must come up soon and 
Durgapur must expand The 
Calcutta Metropolitan Development 
Authority should be given the 
fullest authority to initiate and 
carry out boid programmes 


L should be clear to our politi- 
cians that unless effective steps are 
taken, many other cities of İndia 
may follow the path of Calcutta 
Political violence, antagonism bet- 
ween the 'sons of the soil' and the 
‘outsiders’, student unrest, extreme 
housing shortage, breakdown of 
public transport, water supply and 
electricity, and environmental de- 
gradation will become routine 
features of Indian urbanization It 
seems to me that the lack of an 
urban lobby in the Indian Parlia- 
ment and in the State legislatures 
ıs responsible for the continued 
neglect of problems of urban deve- 
lopment The oft-repeated cliche 
that India lives im her villages 1s 
interpreted by the politicians to 
mean that 80 per cent of the votes 
are rural But can politicians write 
off 109 million people in India's 
towns and cities? 


Besides, there 1s very little “urban” 
about the milhons of poor in the 
urban areas Introducing ecological 
hatred between the rural and urban 
poor will really signify opposing the 
“garıbı hatao’ strategy Let us there- 
fore avoid platitudes like ‘the real 
problem 1s m rural areas’ In so far 
as cities like Calcutta are reception 
centres and shelters for the rural 
poor, to me the ‘real’ problem lies 
m cities 
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A film comment 


ASHQK MITRA 


THIS has been going on day after 
day, consistently over a succession 
of weeks, during this autumn, now 
shading off into the cooler months 
From the fairly early hours of the 
morning, one can see a long queue 
of young men and women linmg up 
outside one of Calcutta’s leading 
cinemas They are all keyed up, 
eagerness and expectation are writ 
large on their taces Something 
has apparently clicked, something 
has apparently ‘happened’ Mrinal 
Sen's latest film, Calcutta '71, has 
rung a bell somewhere These 
young men and women have dis- 
covered in the film a re-living of 
their intensity An  undefinable 
catharsis 1s at work 


It ıs quite a phenomenon Mrinal 
Sen’s film, there can be no ques- 
tion, 18 a very powerful one Kıs 
different ın the sense that, while 
far from being a specimen of 
proletcult, vt siridently, almost 
brashly, preaches the message of 
social revolt There can be no 
indigmity to match the ındıgnıty of 
squalor, poverty, Mrinal Sen 
keeps telling us, has no redeemmg 
values t degrades you, ıt 
demeans you The conflict bet- 
ween classes, Calcutta ’7] has little 
hesitation ın proclaiming, ıs at the 
root of it all, there can be no 
eradication. of poverty without íhe 
eradication. of social exploitation, 
and in order to do that, there can 
be no alternative to manning the 
barricades, you have to organise 
your anger and, banding yourselves 
together, rise 1n fury One cannot 
remember another Indian film 
which has preached the message 
and operational validity of classswar 
with such openness Calcutta ’71 


18 an invocation to violence, an 
invitation to the violence which 
liberates, the violence which sup- 
posedly is the only route to 
liberation Who can doubt that ıt 
is altogether, alogether different’ 


But, it is different im another 
sense too, ın the sense that it jars 
your sensitivities, it infuriates you 
with ifs repetitions, its exaggera- 
tions, its extravagances, its over- 
bearing didacticism There are too 
many loose ends İt 1s by no stretch 
an integrated picture Mrmal Sen 
ıs a director of many talents, but 
he 1s also a director of many faults 
He shouts when ordinary conversa- 
tion 1s adequate, he ıtalıcızes things 
when perfectly ordinary types would 
have conveyed the message quite 
as competently And there is a 
contradiction between his message 
and his medium His theme is on 
the necessity to organise anger on 
the basis of collectivism Calcutta 
is disintegrating, Calcutta’s world of 
values 1s disintegrating, marauders 
are at work, exploiters are squeez- 
ing the last of the surplus value, 
honest men and women find them- 
selves deprived of ther living, 
society, ın short, 15 not merely going 
through a process of turmoil, 1t has 
by now reached the ultimate pomt 
of this process ‘Through the suc- 
cessive turns of history, with every 
day, there has been a little more of 
degradation. a little more of the 
liquidation of essential social 


values. 


The salvation, Mrinal Sen tells 
you and me, les in protest, protest 
which might mitially take the form 
of nihilism, which might initially 
try fo express itself through- what 


may be termed ın newspaper 
vocabulary as insensate destructi- 
vty Never mind, the violence at 
this juncture is socially necessary, 
it serves the purpose of history But 
it must still be properly organised 
This anger of yours and mime, the 
anger of the smuggler boy and the 
Hindu middie class girl who 1s 
forced to sell her body, the anger 
at the different layers of the 
society, must be strung together, 
harmomsed, canalısed Without 
such canalisation, there can be no 
social transformation, no qualitative 
leap in obeisance to the laws ot 
history Anger, to be effective, must 
be collective, anger must be collec- 
ted, the different manifestations of 
anger must be integrated 


This 1s Mrmal Sen’s message, 
communicated with tremendous 
power, ın Calcutta '71 The mess- 
age haunts you But does it grip 
you? The message comes to 
you in the form of a romantic 
declamation It rings a bell m your 
emotions, but it does not still per- 
suade you into participative mvol- 
vement "The film ıs shrill and 
dısorganısed, it 1s uneven If it 
still titillates large chunks of the 
middle class which inhabits the 
city, if ıt still induces this long 
queus of young men and women 
outside the movie house, it 1S per- 
haps because of the equilibration 
reached at a particular stratum of 
communication It is however 
unlikely to evoke much response 
from the workmg class and the 
peasantry It 15 unlikely to succeed 
in arousing the emotions of those 
very social elements who, ın terms 
of the message of the film, play the 
crucial role in furthering the pro- 
cesses of history Calcutta ’71 15 
m many ways a magnificent pic- 
ture, but, judged in terms of its 
effectiveness to translate 1nto reality 
the objective which ıt sets for 1tself, 
it 1s likely to fail 


I, will fail because of its ex- 
aggeratıons, ıt will fail because of 
its lack of discipline, it will fau 
because it tnes to lecture to the 
masses instead of trymg to induce 
them to an arrıval It harangues 
. where its anger, duly controlled, 
ought to have sufficed Between 
the slogan-mongering and the 
operational tasks has fallen the 


shadow The middle class youth 
will enjoy a vicarious trip to the 
wonderland of revolution through 
watching Calcutta ’71, but they 
will, quite legitimately, take it as 
a romantic escapade One feels no 
moral obligation toward a romantic 
escapade 


A sa yet, ıt 1s precisely this aspect 
of the film which fascınates me no 
end, for perhaps it epıtomıses all 
that 1s at the root of Calcutta's, and 
West Bengal's, great malaise Ben- 
gali emotions tend, invariably, to 
run away Lyricism triumphs over 
basic discipline, coherence 18 sup- 
planted by cacophony In any kind 
of social engineering, absorption, 
assımılatıon and editing should be 
the central features This should 
be true as much for political activi- 
ties as for creative endeavours—or 
for that matter, the fulfilment of 
economic objectives There can be 
no progress without discipline, you 
have to be merciless in your role as 
an organiser of forms, ideas, fac- 
tors of production, you have to be 
continuously, restlessly at ıt edit- 
Ing your emotions, fusing them 
together, integrating them into a 
symmetry 


But each of these perhaps goes 
1] with Bengali, essentially middle 
class, individualism The Bengali 
ego thrives on excess Does this 
not perhaps explam the multiplicity 
of political parties in West Bengal? 
Does this not explain the pettifogg- 
ing, the jealousy, the bigotry, the 
sectarianism which turn some 
categories here, who still swear by 
social revolution, nto playing 
Judas? Does this not also provide a 
clue to the phenomenon of an ıdeo- 
logically ennobling spectrum de- 
generating, through a series of 
mutations, into a wid spree of 
killing of all and sundry? And, at 
a completely different level, does 
this also not explain the fact that 
the assortment of urban renewal 
and developmental programmes for 
Calcutta cannot be integrated into 
one organisational mould, one 
unified execution, one unified pro- 
gramme of action? 


It is the same story over and 
over again “There 1s no dearth of 
powerful ideas, but the ideas do 
not crystallize into an integrated 


philosophy ‘There are, at different 
levels, any number of active poli- 
tical cadres with adequate motiva- 
tion, imagination and fearlessness, 
but these are fudged up in no time 
by the theory-mongering and and 
scholasticism on the part of others 
There 1s no lack of funds for 
eflecting at least some significant 
face-lifts to the civic amenities of 
Calcutta, but because the admın- 
ıstrators and the engineers and the 
rest have forgotten the art of coordi- 
nation between resources and 
realıtıes—or between target-setting 
and target-fulfillmg—, and nobody 
has seemingly drawn their attention 
to the need for reconciliation bet- 
ween diferent targets, at each 
point of time the pay-off from the 
expenditure of funds is marginal 


C aicutta’s search ıs thus the 
search of about everybody who 
clings to this city and this State It 
1$ the urge for coherence, for disci- 
plne, for integration, it 1s the 
quest for separating the wheat of 
essentials from the chaff of romanti- 
cısm Calcutta’s challenge is of 
trying to sacrifice the peaks of the 
individual ego, to edit the ego 
Mrinal Sen’s problem, the problem 
of Calcutta "71, 1s thus the ubiqui- 
tous problem for the city, 1t could 
not have been the problem of just 
the calendar year 1971, nor zs ıt 
the problem of just 1972 it us a 
continuum Neither. Mrunal Sen 
nor any of the other citizens of 
Calcutta, can get away from the 
tyranny of this shared problem 
which we, each of us, durmg every 
day of our existence, have inflicted, 
and continue to mflict, upon our- 
selves 


Calcutia represents a mass of 
intense ideology, but of meagre 
operational felicity Calcutta repre- 
sents a bundle of individual crafts 
which,refuse to orchestrate Cal- 
cutta has yet to learn that success, 
in the world of reality, ıs spelled 
as editing Editing is what social 
discipline 1s about Calcutta will 
have a second birth once this lesson 
is grafted into the instmct of its 
citizens, political workers, artistes 
and decision-making groups And 
on that morrow, Mrinal Sen will 
discover himself to be not just a 
magnificent director, but a great 
one. 
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Books 


CULTURAL PROFILE OF CALCUTTA edited by 


Surajit Sinha, The Indian Anthropological Society, 


Calcutta, 1972 


The 16 papers of the Semunar organised by the 
Anthropological Society m February 1970, reproduced 
in Cultural Profile of Calcutta, are divided into 
three sections ‘A City of Cultural Pluralism and 
the Bengali Core’ Gf ever a title spoke for itself, this 
one does loud and clear), ‘A City of Grinding Poverty, 
Economic Disparity and Social Disorganization’, and 
“A City of Creativity and Frustration’ They are 
rounded up by a more or less telegraphic reproduction 
of three sets of discussions on the various papers pre- 
sented ın the Seminar I must confess that the contents 
of these discussions have helped me greatly Furst, 
judging by many of tbe remarks made (ıncludıng 
those by the editor) ıt seems apparent that no 
“approach” or “background” paper was given to the 
participants Also, quite a few of the criticisms 
made durmg the discussion are valid ones and have 
the advantage of emanating from ‘specialists’, whereas 
my criticisms are only those of the layman 


The first paper, “The Language and Dialects of Cal- 
cutta during the last One Hundred Years’, by D N 
Basu gives a very slight, superficial and mcomplete sur- 
vey of the topic in the space of 7 pages Haus conclu- 
sions, which could easily have been stated in two sen- 
tences, are rather obvious: that Bengali ıs the domi- 
nani language in Calcutta, that most non-Bengali 
immigrants start speaking some sort of Bengal 
within sıx months of therr arrival; and that the Bengali 
vocabulary 1s constantly bemg altered and expanded 
by its interaction with otter languages 


The second paper in this section, “Caste Among the 
Muslims of Calcutta, by M K A Siddiqui 1s much 
more substantial and, indeed, significant In his paper, 
Siddiqui pamstakıngiy proves that Muslims ın Calcutta 
are quite clearly divided into association. groups along 
regional, religious, sectarian and, above all, occupation- 
al lines These groupings cut across each other but are 
underlined by a more water-tight affiliation—the 
beradarı or yat which tends to be endogamous, especially 
at the lower levels, and observes fairly strict rules re- 
garding inter-dinmg ‘Therefore, the author concludes, 
‘a caste-like system is functionally present among the 
Muslims of Calcutta’ One wonders, however, if this 
caste-like hierarchical structure 1s confined only to the 
Muslims of Calcutta 


S C Panchbhars paper on “İntergroup Stereotypes 
and Attitudes in Calcutta’ would warm the cockles of 


many a quantifiers’ heart It 1s one of those marvel- 
lously futile exercises where a whole lot of unsuspect- 
ing people are presented with reams of paper—contain- 
ing ‘a list of adjectives or “verbalized social stereotypes" 
(whatever that may mean) equally divided into 
favourable and unfavourable and names of some 
major groups to which the adjectives were to be 
applied’ “The trouble ıs that the conclusions arrived 
at on the basis of such a survey can never be more 
than purely temporary reflections of preyudices based 
on immediate personal experience. 


The next paper, by Dr Surapt Sinba, examines the 
community living around the Kali Temple at Kalighat 
and concludes that Kalıghat 1s far from moribund be- 
cause the supernatural is still attractive despite science 
and that a complex network of specialists, both religious 
and secular, have a vested interest ın perpetuatıng the 
sacred myth of Kalıghat Thus, while the atmosphere 
might have changed, the orientation of the community 
of Kalıghat 1s still very much centred on the temple 
and a community of sevayats still extract a living from 
serving the goddess A case, shall we say, of new wine 
in old bottles 


The opening shot of the next section is fired by 
Dikshit Sinha who has a look at ‘Life in a Calcutta 
Slum’ He traces the sociological effects of the urban 
conglomeration on a poor, largely rural-originated, 
slum community He notices a marked dissolution of 
traditional kinship ties which are being replaced by a 
pattern of affiliation based on likes and dislikes. The 
nuclear family still remains more or Jess intact though 
considerably weakened Parental authority seems to 
rest more with mothers than with fathers As a com- 
munity, the slum-dwellers tend to be conservative and 
defensive but not orthodox or reactionary. Sinha has 
made a genuine attempt to study and evaluate the 
interaction between the City and one of is slums But 
the City, ın this instance, need not be Calcutta but any 
other Indian city Furthermore, J am surprised that he 
makes no attempt to examine the political leanıngs of 
the slum-dwellers especially as Naxalism was still a 
potent force at the tıme this seminar was held 


Sabyasachi Mukhery’s study of “The World of 
Goondas ın Calcutta’ suffers primarily from a failure 
to define terms Mukherji is not very clear about what 
or who constitutes a goonda and opts for the broad 
legalistic definition OE suspect that the 150 goondas 
he studied included many who cannot really be called 
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‘professional thugs’ Furthermore, he ıs a professional 
policeman and his paper, therefore, ıs largely a plea 
for an end to lawlessness 


İt is not really Dr Anta Chakraborty's fault that her 
study of “The Problems of the Mentally Disordered in 
Calcutta' is generally irrelevant 1 dont see how she 
was expected to treat her subject as part of “The Cul- 
tural Profile of Calcutta’ unless it was to prove that 
Calcutta induces mental derangement! While it 1s cer- 
tainly not wrong to discuss mental illness ın the context 
of the pressures of urban society, ıt would be well-mgh 
impossible to show any concrete lınk between the two 
In the circumstances, Dr Chakraborty did well to try 
and highlight the problems that mentally disturbed 
people face in trying to obtain treatment 


J rather enjoyed Professor G P Chattopadhyay’s 
look at “The Executive of Calcutta’ For the simple 
reason, probably, that 1t was unpretentious, honest and 
refreshingly free of jargon and statistics though a bit 
given to caricature Professor Chattopadhyay begins 
by stating that his paper ‘should never have been 
written because ils basis 1s going to be personal ım- 
pressions only’ Luckily, however, he does not expect 
his readers to rest content with his disarming frank- 
ness His personal view of the Calcuttan executives 
leads him to the conclusion that they have a penchant 
for the modern material status symbols (‘the radiogram 
and the refngerator are conspicuously displayed a 
collection of standard cottage industry products like 
dolls and masks adorn the shelf over the pelmet’) and 
that, therefore, they appear to be culturally rootless 
Yet, while these executives ‘live 1n a world of imported 
goods, cars, public schools and hot-cross buns, they 
willy ally pay their allegiance to the traditional 
culture In common with many other participants in 
this Seminar, Prof Chattopadhyay’s analysis could be 
applied to many other Indian cities with facility 


The third section, as a whole, is more disappoint- 
ing than the other two, because it was the only area 
where some sort of concrete link could have been made 
between the city and the pursuits of its inhabitants as 
also vice versa And only one participant made any 
sort of attempt to do so The rest—Purnima Sinha, 
Alokeranyan Dasgupta, Mohim Roodro, Manyusri 
Sırcar and Mrınal Sen talking respectively about the 
communities of scientists, literateurs, artists, dancers 
and movie-makers—simply concentrated on the frus- 
trations of their professions and griped about the usual 
things lack of support, lack of finances, lack of 
equipment, lack of facilities, etc, etc 


The honourable exception was Rayyeswar Mitra 
talking about the musicians of Calcutta His thesis 1s 
that “musical traditions . have evolved from the liking 
of different types of people inhabiting 1n (sic) Calcutta’ 
and he sets out to discover ‘the persistent traditions 1n 
the sphere of music today” He charts the successive 
popularity of various forms of music By the advent 
of imdependence, the music-loving people of Cal- 
cutta had become sharply stratified Not only did 
they affiliate with one form of music but they showed 
no interest in any other form Even Mitra’s conclu- 
sions—‘society itself has been very lucidly reflected ın 


the music of the city’, though very simplistic and 
begging the question—what is the music of the city? — 
cannot be dismissed entirely It 1s his elaboration of 
his conclusion that lets him down. When, for example, 
he maimtams that ‘the rich and contented find satıs- 
faction in calm and quiet and melodious forms 
(while) a large section of people who are discontented, 
dejected and struggling (1e.. modern youth) find 
an inspiration in the loud, often incongruous sound 
effects which are not compatible with classical 
and folk forms’!!! Incidentally, I do think ıt is rather 
significant that Mitra ıs a critic while all the other 
contributors to this section are professionals 


I cannot help feeling that a lot of money and time 
has been wasted on this Seminar with very little to 
show for 1t—at the most 4 papers and even those 
hedged with qualifications Not that the idea for the 
Seminar—an mter-dıscıplınary attempt to discover 
‘some of the problems mvolved in systematic under- 
Standing of the social and cultural reality of this 
city —-was a bad one İt could have been much more 
interesting and fruitful if it had been given some 
direction as discussed earlier Part of the direction 
should have come ın the form of an agreed definition 
of “cultural” It 15 obviously not bemg used im its 
narrow sense, but if it 1s being applied in its broader 
sense, then there are many gaps and a few surprising 
inclusions 


This book can serve one very useful purpose as 
source material for a compiler of a book on the uses 
and mususes of the English language Apart from the 
usual reckless disregard for articles, this volume con- 
tains some priceless gems histrronics, jargonese, 
inappropriate oxymorons, malapropisms—you name 
em we've got 'em Take the following extracts 
"Ihe spirit of lawlessness is now abroad nearly every- 
where In many quaiters of the globe under various 
Names goondaism stalks over the stage of the world’, 
Calcutta 15 a city of contrasts or a city of extremes 
or that it is a conglomeration of unevenly related, 
imperfectly realized heterogeneous sub-cultural popu- 
latıons, lacking a composite. character, "We have ex- 
perimented by bringing the prices down to great lows’, 
a young fresh MA of Calcutta University was dis- 
mussed by a puritan-ridden college’ There is also that 
complete absence of primary editorial scrutiny which 
is rapidly becoming the hall-mark of Indian publı- 
catıons and has also begun to creep into western books 
To take only one symptomatic example. Louis Malle 
18 spelt as Lue Male—a phonetic equivalent, obviously 
taken down by a secretary during the discussions, 
which went entirely unnoticed despite the fact that 
elsewhere in the book it has been spelt correctly 


Tejeshwar Singh 


CALCUTTA by Geoffrey Moorhouse, Werdenfeld & 
Nicolson, 1971 





Calcutta 1s no longer a city İt 1s a name and a 
symbol, like something out of the Old Testament or 
science fiction, suggesting eerie extra terrestrial 
happenings It ıs difficult to remember that this was 
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the city of which Ghalib wrote ‘Calcuttay ka jo tooney 
zikr kiyaa mujh sey hamnasheen, Ek teer meyrey 
seeney mey maaraa key haay haay’ (This mention of 
Calcutta to me oh my friend, 1s like shooting an arrow 
mto my breast) 


The association of joy expenenced which he could 
not hope to recapture led Ghalib to make this obser- 
vation. The mention of Calcutta no longer provides 
a stimulus for joyous anticipation For Calcutta is a 
monument to the rapacity of the East India Company, 
to the Industrial Revolution in its application to the 
colonies of Britain, to Capitalism and the profit motive 
run not It is a warning to those who believe that a 
little bending of the rules hurts no one 


Geoffrey Moorhouse’s Calcutta ıs three hundred and 
fifty pages of history, narrative anecdote and observa- 
tion designed to give the reader an insight into the past 
and to provide clues on how the present mess has 
come about He starts off with an 1nvestigation on the 
connection the city has with the revue entitled ‘Oh! 
Calcutta’ Kenneth Tynan 1s quoted as saymg that the 
revue utle was a pun on the surrealist painter, Clovis 
Trouiles, “Oh quel! Cul t'as meanıng ‘Oh what an 
arse you have’ as the model ın the picture 1s displaying 
her bottom to the painter. He concludes that the 
revue and the city are 1n no way connected. 


From the levity of this beginning to the sombre 
ending where Moorhouse paints a truly blood-curdling 
picture of the have-nots rising up to slaughter the 
haves every poor man m the city rises from his 
pavement and his squalid bustee and at last dispos- 
sesses the rich with crazy ferocity .. the poor shadows 
wil come quietly out of their deeper darkness and 
they will pick off the first few rich ın small handfuls 
hauling them out of the cars and butchering them on 
the spot .” considerable ground is covered 


The impact of the city, other Indian cities and the 
country itself upon visitors and particularly the British 
visitors is narrated in detail. The history of Indo- 
British relations in so far as it had any effect upon 
the city including its founding with Job Charnock’s 
return to Sutanuti on 24£h August, 1690, 1s narrated. 
with verve and gusto Some readers may object to 
Moorhouse giving only the discredited Holwell account 
of the doubtful Black Hole episode A reference to 
subsequent researches would have helped restore the 
balance 


There 1s a chapter each on the poverty and wealth of 
migrants and Bengalis These and the facts in each 
are juxtaposed in a manner calculated to achieve the 
maximum impact upon the reader as should be expected 
from a journalist of Moorhouse's experience The 
abject misery and growing restiveness of the poor Is 
contrasted with a description of what and how much 
on each item of luxury the ostentatious rich are 
wont to spend and how callous 1s (hesr reaction to 
solicitations for alms 

The growth of communal strife 1s shown including 
the Great Calcutta Killing of August 1946 The 
communal riots of the early '60s however appear to 
have made no impression on. the author Surely, just 


as the former riots convinced many people that partition 
was a necessary evil the latter caused them to have 
serious doubts, and so no economic issues replaced 
communal ones 


By the early 1960s, everyone was becomung more 
conscious of Calcutta Nehru said ‘Calcutta is the 
biggest city m the country, its problems are national 
problems’ The World Bank sent a mission There 
was a fear abroad m the world that the urban centres 
were doomed and Calcutta appeared ‘readymade’ to 
provide an example for anyone who wanted to pitch 
ın The newspapermen, feature filmers, artists, et al, 
flew in to cash m on this remarkable spectacle of 
human misery Moorhouse pronounces “ .ultimate 
civic disaster 1s clearly preceded by a long and gradual 
process of neglect and decay which undermines a`city’s 
foundations to a point at which a very small push 
will send the whole structure tumbling mto runs’ This 
was 1970 and here we are m 1973 and recent reports 
would suggest some little amelioration ın conditions 


The trouble appears to be one of converting a 
good news story into a hard-cover book Moorhouse 
studies the United Front government, the Naxalıte 
uprising, the near breakdown and paralysis of the 
city, its industry, administration and transport and 
sees collapse wnt large. He 1s moved by audience 
response to speeches by Konar and Das Gupta into 
saying “ you know that this 1s a turnmg pomt m 
history perversely like those few blessed days in 
Prague when the people went out in the streets and 
signed the manifesto to stiffen Alexander Dubcek and 
his colleagues agaist the browbeating of the Russian 
politbureau at Cierna Ned Tsion’? Tıme may yet 
prove hım right The turning points of history are 
difficult of observation to contemporaries, and mass 
hysteria and mob orators are lable to be deceptive 
in so far as their long term effects are concerned. 


When the news of Swayuddowlah’s betrayal and 
killing came to Patna, Raja Ramnaram Monzu recited 
an immortal verse and according to one legend become 
a wandermg mendicant The verse was 'Ghizaalen 
tum to wagıf ho kaho Majnun key marney kee, Deevana 
mar gayaa aakhir ko veeraney pey kya guzaree’ (Oh 
gazelles you were there and you know, So describe the 
scene of the death of Majnun) The mad lover is at 
long last dead but what are the consequences for his 
habrtat—the wilderness 


The wilderness was the golden province of Bengal 
and despıte the depredations of successive rulers and 
the fact that almost each Indian calamity appears to 
choose Calcutta to occur 1n, the city continues to exist 


Akhilesh Müthal 
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CALCUTTA—A Social Survey by N K Bose, Lalvani 
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Publıshıng House, 1968 


The first book under review 1s Calcutta, The Primate 
City by Professor A Ghosh of Jadavpur University 


The study deals with migration into Calcutta, its 
causes and its effects It 1s divided mto three self 
contained parts, which to some extent does make the 
book loosely knit and in some places repetitive 


/ Part I deals with the study of the two migration 
streams into the city, 1e , from the West and the East, 
the impact of this immigration on the original residents 
and the impact of the immigrants on the life and the 
economy of the city itself “The two different sets of 
immigrants came into the city for different reasons— 
the influx from the West was mainly due to economic 
reasons while the influx from the East was due to 
political upheavals This part consists of the inter- 
pretation of data provided by the census and a cross 
section study carried out by the University of Calcutta 
during 1954-58 


The inflow from the East represented the cross 
section of the urban middle class ın East Pakistan 
while the migrants from Bihar and Uttar Pradesh were 
a cross section of the rural poor The refugees from 
East Pakistan although better educated than their 
western counterparts went mamly into the tertiary 
seotor due to lack of skills of a mechanıcal or 1ndus- 
trial nature 


In sharp contradistinction to the refugees who 
came from West Punjab, the refugees from East 
Pakistan have an average income trend which has been 
falling over time In the purchase of essential assets 
like fans, radios, etc, also, there 1s a declining trend 


Although at some places sweeping statements 
have been made (eg, the two factors mifluencıng 
the flow of migrants are the growth of natural popula- 
tion and the output of the jute industry), this section 
should be of interest to those who have a penchant 
for figures 


Part II deals with data pertammg to the refugee 
colony of Jadavpur The per capita monthly consump- 
uon of the population was found to be a paltry sum 
of Rs 1350 paise and of this a very high proportion 
was spent on education It also sheds light on the 
educational qualifications of the immigrants The 
earlier immugranís from East Pakistan had a higher 
degree of qualified persons than the later groups Ths 
may be because of the fact that those equipped with 
better qualifications stand a better chance ın economic 
competition while those without any qualification tried 
to stay on ın East Pakistan but were driven away by 
the recrudescence of the communal nots 


Part 111 deals with a growth model which has been 
developed for the Calcutta Metropolitan Area after 
analysing interrelations among various faotors, demo- 
graphic and economic 


One drawback that this kind of study suffers from 
is that ıt does not attempt to analyze the level of 
economic activity in the agricultural sector which 1s a 
very important determinant of the rate of inflow into 
the cities If a model 1s being built for future growth, 
all the major variables must be considered If the 


agriculture sector is stagnant, then can the exodus from 
the countryside be prevented? And to what extent 
can the tertiary sector absorb the resulting mflow into 
the city? 


The second book 1s Calcutta 1964 A Social Survey 
by Professor Nırmal Kumar Bose The objective of 
the study 1s to enquire into a few selected aspects of 
social life m Calcutta It studies the distnbution of 
various linguistic groups in the various parts of the 
metropoli, whether these groups make their living by 
the same kind of operations, and the working of 
voluntary organizations of the various linguistic groups 
It, also, exammes the Assessment Records of the 
Corporation of Calcutta for the years 1911 and 1961, 
and prepares land use maps Of the 80 wards of 
the Calcutta Corporation m 1964, the survey was 
limited te 65 wards 


The land use maps have been prepared meticulously 
and should be of tremendous interest ın so far as they 
contrast the form and function of land in 1911 and 
1961 The first book, reviewed above, sought to 
explam what caused these changes 


The chapter on Benga Hindus traces the occupa- 
tion pattern of the various castes from the beginning 
of the 19th century In dealmg with the non-Bengalis, 
a coupie of sweeping statements have been made, eg, 
the writer mentions that a person hailing from Rajas- 
than 1s no longer referred to as “Marwarr 


In the chapters on the voluntary institutions, a lucid 
summary 1s given of the growth of English medium 
schools ın the city after independence These "teaching 
shops’ sprang up to cater to the noveau riche sections 
of the society and their contribution to the deteriora- 
tion of the standard of education 1s not insignificant 
But m a city where jobs are difficult to come by, it 1s 
pointless to talk about the standard of education In 
the section on recreational institutions, the writer finds 
a positive correlation between physical culture and the 
level of political activity At the height of the freedom 
movement the interest ın physical culture also had 
reached its peak, declinmg after independence It 
would be worthwhile to find out whether this interest 
in physical culture has been resuscitated ın the recent 
past The paucity of social service organizations 1s 
clearly borne out by the fact that only one creche was 
reported for the whole area of survey The section 
on religious institutions 1s perhaps the best in the 
whole book 


The sections on the political parties and trade unions 
appear dated Much water has flown down the 
Hooghly since the book was written The writer 
indulges ın unnecessary polemics on the role of trade 
umons The fight of the working class extends to the 
political arena although the writer will have us beheve 
otherwise 


The treatment is heuristic m nature Often the. 
writer contradicts himself, eg, whether Bengali 
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Christians should be dealt with under the head of the 
Bengali speaking population or Christians The author 
should have avoided cliches like ‘nationalist Muslims" 
(what about the rest of the community?) and nationa- 
list political parties (as distinct from ‘leftist’ parties) 


It may be pertinent to ask whether a study based 
on class divisions would not be more meaningful tnan 
one which divides the society into vertical groups’ 
The author himself concedes this when he classifies 
the refugees from East Pakistan separately "This 1s 
what one should deduce from the fact that the econo- 
mically advanced members of the scheduled castes ın 
Calcutta ‘have become indistinguishable from their 
upper caste neighbours’ In a country where disparities 
ara increasing and a large section of the population 
lives on the subsistence level, a survey based on 
classes would seem more relevant 


Partha Sen 
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The raison d'etre of planning is the presumption 
that, uf left to follow their own preferences, 1ndividuals 
wil not act ına way which will maxımıze the welfare 
of the city as a whole Traditionally, planners have 
sought to gain their objectives (whether explicitly stated 
or not) through control of land use and 1mprovements 
in the physical environment, and in India this 1s very 
much the state of planning today. The two books under 
review, are attempts at examınıng the ideas being 
advanced in various disciplines and sub-dıscıplınes 
that relate to urban planning in the US A and Britain 


Richardson’s Urban Economics attempts to bring 
together m one volume—for the benefit of the British 
student—the work done on the economic problems of 
the city ın the US A and Britam As such, he mentions 
most of the theories and principles of urban economics 
such as location theory, urban rent and land values, 
urban growth, transportation, fiscal problems, urban 
renewal and the environmental problems of the city 
However, ın trying to include all this 1n a brief book 
he has naturally not done justice to the subject. 


For example, he has not said much on real estate 
taxation and public policy But the book 1s weakest 
m presenting a coherent view of the subject While 
I am referring specifically to Richardson’s chapter on 
Economics and Planning, here, what it really reflects 
perhaps, 1s the undeveloped state of the dıscıplıne Few 
economists enter the field of urban planning As 
Harris? has explained ‘while their interest m price 
mechanism may give them an anti-planning bias, it 1s 
also due to the fact that they have found urban 


planning inhabited by other disciplines which inhibit 
them and, secondly, they find that the complicated 
private and public decision making are not easily 
translated into formal abstract analyses lending itself 
to sharp, elegant models’ Therefore, as Richardson 
points out, ‘none of the problems (of urban economics) 
have been solved’ and what we can perhaps do about 
this state of affairs 1s discussed in the book, The City, 
edited by Richardson’s colleague at the University of 
Kent at Canterbury, Murray Stewart 


The theme in Stewart’s book 1s the necessity of an 
ınter-dıscıplınary approach to understanding the urban 
process “The book aims to “break through the tradı- 
tional boundaries of the social sciences and focus 
instead on specific problems of the real world .(to) 
offer a new strategy towards an integrated social 
science’ It might be pomted out that at least ın the , 
field of urban planning this integration has been gomg 
ən for a number of years m the United States ? 


However, the Penguin series have grown out of the 
developments at the University of Kent, and Murray 
Stewart, as the editor of the present volume on The 
City, has drawn extensively upon the literature of the 
subjeot to ıllumınate the present state of knowledge, 
and also provide the basis for a more integrated 
understanding of the problems of the city The book 
therefore contains a group of some classical (like 
Burgess's 1925 study of the ‘Growth of the City’ where 
he explains his concentric zones theory) and some not 
so well known, but representative, articles by various 
American and British experts on the problems of the 
city, prefaced by a lengthy introductory essay by 
Stewart The articles are divided into five parts 


Part One presents a general historical perspective 
tracing anti-urbanism biases ın Brıtsh and American 
plannmg and some future directions of urban policy 
making This need for intervention in the social, eco- 
nomic and political process of the city leads to the 
necessity of understanding the nature of such processes 
Parts Two and Three therefore analyse certam aspects 
of the urban process—location, social and spatial struc- 
ture and the community Where individuals wish to 
live and firms wish to establish factories or offices 
and how they reach their location decisions, express 
themselves as the physical and social structures of 
cities This 1s one of the ways of understanding the 
urban process 


The other ıs understanding the process by which 
individuals and groups determme their interest and 
exercise their power While the first tries to under- 
stand the urban process by desoribing the segregation 
within the city, the second tries to understand the 
links that bring certam elements together ın any 
spatial structure This highlights the case for an 


1. B Harris, ‘Generating projects for urban research’, 
Environment and Planning 1970, Vol 2 No 1 (Pion Ltd, 
London) 


2 Urban Planning in Transition, Edited by Ernest Erber 
(Grossman Publishers, New York, 1970). 
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development plan for the tobacco 
industry We treat it as a primary 
responsibility to think cf the future 


The Nagarjunasagar dam will claim a part of the 
tobacco area in Andhra Pradesh for irrigated food crops 
Alternative areas are to be found to compensate this, 


Recent changes in consumer taste abroad call for types 
of tobacco that require different soil and climatic conditions, 
, New areas are to be developed and agricultural practices 
introduced to grow these types The farmers are to be trained 


to grow what is a totally new crop to them. e & 
: A development plan of this 
magnitude needs a large field force. It comes from our 1 n 
own training school at Hunsur. What have -~ 


we achieved so far? Quite a lot in the East 
and West Godavari and Kurnool districts of 
Andhra Pradesh and certain parts 
,0i Mysore The varieties successfully 
developed include flue 
cured virginia tobacco, white burley — 
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As India's drive for exports continues, Union promotion effort has even won us an award for . 
Carbide combs the five continents for new outstanding performance from the Engineering — 
markets We started out by exporting dry. Export Promotion Council. 
batteries only Today our range is much wider.: t 
: For example, we export'cinema arc carbons to As India furthers its development, we try to fill 
the Philippines, torches to Yugoslavıa, batteries In the gaps and lend a helping hand wherever 
, to Sudan, polyethylene to ‘san and photo- possible, The variety and value of UCIL 
engravers’ plates, to Ghana. That's not all. products show. how the resources and know- 
Union Carbide products cover over fifiy ^ how of a world-wide organisation can be 
countries including the US.A....and the channelled to serve the needs of a developing 
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ınterdıscıplınary approach to the problem because if 
we can appreciate the overlap between the spatial and 
non-spatial (1e, economic, social, political and legal) 
solutions to the problem, policies more appropriate 
than the typical spatial (or physical) ones largely 
favoured by planners in the past can be formulated 


In the next part, therefore, the scope for intervention 
is discussed culminating with Gans’s article (HJ Gans, 
Planning for People, not Buildings) where he expresses 
his belief that physical planning, m fact, has little 
effect, and that the planner should concern humself 
more with economic and social policies This raises 
the question of who plans or exercises power, and for 
whom or on whose behalf, this is the subject of the 
last group of essays Here there are analyses of the 
exercise of community power (whether elitist or plural- 
ist) and discussions on the possibility and value of 
objective, value-free planning through the use of cost- 
benefit or other economic or management science tools 


The failure of the planning process to tncorporate 
into itself the preferences and values of the community 
or communities of the city becomes the source of urban 
violence—when direct action becomes a mechanism of 
change Thus, concludes Stewart, ‘the premium on 
understanding urban processes, urban change and the 
mechanism for intervention, 1s that failure to do so 
can endanger the whole system and lead to the break- 
down of law and order’ 


The introductory essay by Stewart 1s an excellent 
tour de force for the need for an interdisciplinary 
approach to the problems of the city As he points 
out, we have, on the one hand, the geographical 1ma- 
gination of the city, and on the other, the sociological 
Imagination, and neither is sufficient for developing 
any valid urban theories—they are able, only, to 
identify urban problems Stewart stresses the relation- 
ship between urban planning and the social sciences 
He concentrates on the internal problems of cities only, 
and 15 concerned with comprehension of the context 
of problem solving, rather than with the analysis and 
prescription of solutions for actual problems 


As mentioned earlier, the mter-disciplmary approach 
to urban planning is not really new, the virtue of The 
City lies in the fact that it is an eloquent and erudite 
discussion of the potential and importance of such 
an approach One cannot, however, be too optimistic 
about its efficacy, and Stewart and his colleagues at 
the University of Kent would do well to ponder over 
the experiences of their counterparts in the US 
William Alonso,” writing of his experiences with inter- 
disciplinary teams, says that, “as a positive alternative 
to the inter-disciplinary concept, I advocate that urban 
and regional problems and plans be attacked by one 
or more professionals who are, first and foremost, 
scholars m urban and regional problems, and second- 
arily, members of the traditional disciplines.’ 


He points out that planners now share the burden 
of operation responsibilities, and are gettmg bogged 


3. Wilham Alonso, ‘Beyond the Tnterdisciplinary Approach to 
Planning’, Journal of the American Institute of Planners, 
May 1972 


down ın the new style of planning which is much more 
incremental as shown by its reliance on such tech- 
niques as cost-benefit, PPBS, and programme evalua- 
tion rather than on the master plans Their horizons 
are commonly limited to budgeting periods of one to 
five years rather than soaring to twenty-five and fifty 
year periods of earlier plans. Thus, planners may have 
already accomplished at least in the U S. some of what 
Stewart recommends, such as shifting the emphasis 
towards non-spatial planning techniques 


However, Alonso’s contention 1s that, while: this 1s 
desirable, the limitation is that these non-spatial plan- 
ners have lost the freedom of the earlier architecture- 
oriented tradition of structural radicalism and of bold, 
holistic planmng. He suggests that only the new 
scholars of urban and regional problems can maintain 
this dialectic continuum between the freedom to plan 
boldly and the burden of operational responsibilty 


Of course, the theses of Alonso and Stewart are not 
contradictory, because both make the point that tradi- 
tional planning has clearly failed to solve the problems 
of the city, and while Stewart suggests an interdisci- 
phnary approach, Alonso concludes from his experi- 
ences with interdisciplinary teams that they do not 
work in practice as expected, and that we must have 
professional urbanologists who can combime within 
themselves one or more disciplınes (without, of course, 
trying to create a corps of Leonardo da Vincis!) 
specially directed towards the urban problem rather 
than be sangume about the efficacy of an i1nterdisci- 
plinary approach, where practitioners of independent, 
developed disciplines are expected to get together to 
solve a common problem. 


Both, Richardson’s Urban Economics and Stewart’s 
The City point to the primitive state of the problem 
in India Of course, the problem of the city here 1s 
quite different to that in the US. or Britam, but this 
should hardly justify our persistent indifference to 
developments m the West. Thus, our planning 1s 
obstinately land-use oriented, as even a recent SEMINAR 
issue on Mass Housing demonstrated 1n at least two of 
its articles by leading architects. A study of the curr- 
cula in Planning Schools and the thesis topics chosen 
by graduating students, unfortunately indicates a 
further reinforcement of this trend. But, even if our 
Planning Schools were re-oriented, it is doubtful 
whether the new planners would be effective, unless 
the entire planning machinery were re-oriented 


Today, we allow such travesties as TAS officers being 
asked to produce master plans for major cities, and, 
indeed, the whole profession is relegated in the gov- 
ernmental process to a ‘mockery of ad hockery’ as 
some wit put it. The Kerner Commission on Civil 
Disorders (1n the U.S., 1968) demonstrated that, whilst 
grievances over the local physical environment may 
be culmınatıng, precipitating incidents, urban violence 
1s primarily the consequence of a long-term process of 
frustration, leading to aggression, and thence to viol- 
ence Let us be cautioned that we cannot indefinitely 
1gnore our urban problems with impunity. 


A. G. Krishna Menon 
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India's charming 
holiday land 


West Bengal has everything a tourist can desire, 


from snow-capped mountain peaks 

and green hills to flat golden beaches. 

In between are the rich plains 

studded with historical relics, 

seats of art and culture, 

puceless terra-cotta, wild life sanctuaries, 
and of course the one and only Calcutta 
All this and many more attractions 

are yours when you visit West Bengal. 
Also, there is excellent accommodation 
available in Tourist Lodges at 
Kalimpong, Darjeeling, Santiniketan, Digha, 
Bremond Harbour and many other places. 


Par details contact - 
, TOURIST BUREAU 
, 3/2, Benoy-Badal-Dinesh Bag (Dalhousle Sar ) 
East Calcutta-1, Phone 23-8271 Gram’ TRAVELTIPS 


"İpi (Tourism) Departmant, Govt. ef West Bengal. 
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Communication 


RAJNI Kothari in his article “A Year of 
Indecision’ m the 161st issue of SEMINAR 
has pleaded for a return to the Congress 
system ‘built with such care by Nehru’ 
and which ‘ensures the autonomy of 
the political process from undue influences 
of both vested interests and partisan 
pressures’ Even if the term Congress 
Party does not convey exactly all that 
Kotharı means by the Congress system, 
the tvvo terms are not uncomparable for 
purposes of this discussion, and I will 
formulate the two questions which 

arise from Kotharı's argument, thus was 
the Congress Party which Nehru's successor 
inherited from him, built by Nehru? 
And could the Congress Party under 
Nehru's leadership keep the polıtıcal 
processes free from the mfluence of 
vested interests and partisan 

pressures? 


To take the second question first may 
I suggest that judgement about the 
autonomy of the political process should be 
based on performance and end-results and 
not merely on professions and declared 
objectives Kothari has often written 
of the contınulty of policy, in his 
writings he has also noted the gap between 
the policy as formulated and as is 
implemented, ın this article he has 
referred to ‘distortion of national priorities’ 
Elsewhere he has given many reasons 
for ıt But the concentration of economic 
power to the extent 1t reached by the 
time Nehru died, was certainly not the 
result sought by the mdustrial policy 
resolution and the five-year plans 
Similarly, land reforms were not expected 
to create a new class of vested interests 
in the rural sector, nor were the 
agricultural policies meant to channel 
all their benefits to strengthen these newly 
created interests Nehru himself expressed 
his dissatisfaction with the results, at 
times 1n harsh language 


The validity of the policies associated 
with Nehru’s name can be questioned, and 
it can be argued that they were not 
instruments to seek the desired results 
But, Kothari in his article commends 


D P Dhar’s current emphasis on 

the need to return to the Nehru policies 
Evidently, he does not doubt, as he puts 

it, ‘the basic soundness of Nehru’s 
approach’ He should therefore have 
turned his attention to the implementation 
process to find out why the policies 
produced other than the desired results 
Had he done so, he would have noticed, 
on the one hand, links between big 
business, the principal beneficiary of the 
results of distorted policies, and the 
Congress leadership at different levels, 
and, on the other, the dependence of the 
Congress as a party on another beneficiary, 
a section which has gained from the 
manner ın which policies were 
implemented, the newly created vested 
interests in the countryside But 
unfortunately in his writings on the 
Congress system since his serial was first 
published m the Economic Weekly ın 

the early sixties, one misses an analysis of 
the linkage between the political leadership 
and the corporate sector and the 

rural gentry 


As the concentration of wealth revealed 
by various official reports and academic 
studies, increased, the links between 
big business and Congress leadership 
at various levels became stronger By the 
time of the fourth general election, big 
business was in a position to pose a chal- 
lenge to the Congress. Why big business 
decided to change from operating from 
within the Congress to a confrontation with 
it, should be evident from the 
proceedings of the FICCI ın 1965 and 
1966 (See also sEMmaR No 74, “Money mn 
Politics’) Any study of the activities 
of the FICCI will show how big 
busıness influences decision-making in our 
country But since we are discussing 
only the role of the Congress, it will 
be worth while to find out how links with 
its leadership at the level of making 
implementation decisions proved useful 
to the big business houses As an 
instance, reference may be made to the 
manner ın which the Birlas obtained 
power m U.P. at concessional rates This 
Is NO more a secret confined to official 
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files and the press has carried fairly 
long reports on the subject. 


Congress dependence on the class of 
peasant proprietors created by land reforms 
1s reflected in various election studies 
covering rural constituencies. This 
dependence constituted not only the 
backbone of the now out-dated concept 
of vote banks and what Kothari elsewhere 
calls local loyalties, but also a key 
factor in the emergence of regional 
elites The growth of the urban 
component of regional ehtes can be 
traced to the links between the regional 
Congress leaderships and the growing 
regional business interests Nerther in 
his Political and Economic Weekly 
(Annual Number, 1971) nor in his 
SEMINAR (No 94) article has Kothari found 
ıt necessary to go into the role of this 
newly created social group m the 
outcome of the fourth general 
election 

Among the factors which Kothari has 
discussed ın writing about the 1967 
election, are dissidence and factionalism 
in the Congress, these in fact, constitute a 
key element in his ‘Congress system’ 

But the party's hnks with big business 
and dependence on the kulaks also 
contributed to tthe growth of dissidence 
and factionalism in the Congress 


Nehru became conscious of these 
developments only towards the end of 
his life, by which time his grip over the 
course of events had already become so 
loose that at least on one known 
occasion, during Chou En-lai’s last visit 
to New Delhi, the mitiative was snatched 
from him by Pant and Morarn. İt 
was only after the Chinese aggression 
in 1962 when he had to drop Krishna 
Menon from the cabinet much against his 
judgement, that Nehru became fully 
aware of the political, economic and 
social consequences of the distortion of 
policies ın implementation and the rise cf 
bossism He took remedial measures 
by, on the one hand, launching what came 
to be known as the Kamaraj Plan, and, on 
the other, initiating a debate at all levels 
in the party on national objectives 
which culmmated in the Bhubaneswar 
resolution But he soon passed away and 
his task remained incomplete A step 
in the direction of its completion was 
taken by Indira Gandhi when she forced 
the 1969 split If she had wanted she could 
have averted the split and preserved 
Kothari’s Congress system, although, in 
the bargain she would have either lost 
power or become a dummy Prime 
Minister, and (Kothari may not agree 


with this) the Congress too would have 
gone down Kothari now wants her to 
return to what Nehru m his last days 
wanted to recast and what she in 

1969 broke up! 


Nothing can be more unfair to Nehru 
than to call him the architect of this 
‘Congress system’ When he came to power 
he inherited a party from which all those 
whom he had pushed into leading 
position in the pre-independence Congress 
and on whom he could rely—the 
communists, socialists, vague kind of 
radicals and even Gandhian liberals had 
been driven out (which does not mean that 
they were blameless and had not 
provided the provocation for being driven 
out) From the time he came to power, 
there were continuous attempts to 
undermine his leadership A stage came 
when it appeared that he too would 
be ousted But he hit back by taking 
over the presidentship of the 
Congress 


Nehru took steps to correct the mner- 
party situation by inviting those who 
had been driven out to come back 
He could not succeed He sought to 
introduce various organisational mechanisms 
to convert the Congress into what he 
wanted it to be But all these attempts 
merely speeded up the emergence of 
bossism He even sought to mould bossism 
to suit the requirements of the kind of 
party he wanted, for instance, by 
propounding the theory that organisational 
power and governmental responsibility 
should go together 


An idea of the kind of party he wanted 
the Congress to be can be had from his 
numerous pronouncements on organısa- 
tional affairs, as also from the letters 
he wrote to the PCC president in 1951-52 
in which he described the Congress as 
both a party and a movement 


Kothari also wants Indira Gandhi to 
return to Nehru’s style and says that 
‘there was real team work under Nehru’ 
So far we have two insiders’ accounts 
of Nehru’s cabinets, Krishna Menon’s 
(Brecher India and World Polis) and 
N V Gadgil’s (Government from Inside), 
and some idea of cabinet functioning 
under Nehru can be obtained from 
A P Jams two Statesman articles on 
how the 1953 Kashmir situation was dealt 
with, his book on Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, 

T V. Kunhi Krishnan’s biography . 

of Chavan and the four volumes of Sardar 
PateTs correspondence which (lıke Gadgıl's 
book) deal with a period which Brecher 
has described as the Nehru-Patel duumırate 


None of these accounts provıdes any 
evidence of “real team work! 


Indeed, Nehru and Patel vvorked at 
cross-purposes, and Gadgil cites an instance 
of how ‘taking advantage of Nehru’s 
absence from the capital’ he did something 
which Nehru did not want and how 
on another occasion a senior Cabinet 
Minister, Maulana Azad, was kept in the 
dark for a full fortnight about a major 
step to which he was opposed ‘7sn later 
days, when Nehru’s leadership was 
unquestioned, whatever he said was 
accepted by his colleagues, ıt was only 
towards the end that a Pant or a Morar} 
could disagree with him 


The implementation of policies and 
decisions was the job of his Cabinet 
colleagues, the Chief Ministers and those 
whom Kothari has described in SEMİNAR as 
principal Congress politicians enjoying 
Nehru’s confidence Not the manner of 
formulation and decision making but the 
distortion of policies and decisions 
during implementation should be taken 
as the measure of the team work under 
Nehru Nobody seemed to bother about 
his fulminations, for instance, at the 
neglect of the second phase of land 
reforms, or, in later years, over the 
emergence of monopolies Such was the 
nature of ‘real team work’ that the 
moment Nehru died, a reversal of policies 
accepted under his leadership became the 
official policy—with Lal Bahadur 
Shastri declaring that he was no more 
obliged to follow his predecessor’s policies 
than Gandhi was to follow Tılak's, Nehru 
Gandhrs, Stalin Lenin’s or Khrushchev 
Stalin’s 


In this article Kothari has not talked 
of Nehruvian consensus, but elsewhere he 
holds it as the model 


Although the consensus buit ın Nehru's 
days represented, lıke any other 
consensus, a compromise, but he wanted 
that m arriving at it the ‘principle and 
the truth’ should be kept in mind 
Thus, he wanted to give his compromises 
a progressive orientation by simultaneously 
working as leader of opposition, for an 
onward shift ın the ‘circumstances’ If 
he could not succeed, ıt was because 
in the hands of his colleagues in the 
Government .and the Congress leadership, 
at the centre and in the States, these 
compromises, were subjected to the 
influence of the party’s growing big business 
links and its dependence on emerging 
rural vested interests Thus the so called 
Nehruvian consensus became an mstrument 
for giving a direction to the implementa- 


tion effort which strengthened the status 
quo. This obviously was what Indira 
Gandhi had m mind when she said, 
shortly after Nehru’s death, that the 
,ımplementatıon of national policies was 
obstructed by those occupying key 
positions 


In any case, the concern of our social 
scientists for consensus in a situation of 
increasing polarisation between the 
forces of the status quo and the forces of 
change, seems strange. The agreement 
on the goals of the political system 
which we find today with even J R D 
Tata talking of socialism, is as superficial 
as was S K. Patil's acceptance ot the 
socialist goal In the absence of an 
agreement on the basic issue of relations 
of production there can be no worthwhile 
or lasting consensus on national goals 
Any attempt to forge a superficial 
consensus in this situation 1s bound to 
strengthen the status quo and make a 
mockery of social justice What we need 
IS a consensus which is onward moving 
and continuously shiftng in a progressive 
direction This naturally involves that 
all those who are one on the next 
step, may not agree with the majority 
on the step after that and may drop out 
at that stage But this ıs what ıs meant 
by Left-of-Centre pohtics which, as 
Indira Gandhi says, alone can succeed in 
our situation 


Ihis obviously was what Nehru meant 
when he sought to carry the people 
while keeping 1n mind the 
principle 


It ıs true as Kothari says that the 
latter half of 1972 has left an 1mpression 
of drift and indecision and a feelıng of 
msecurity at all levels in the government 
But he holds that “basic to the atmosphere 
of uncertainty and insecurity at various 
levels 1s the fact that channels of decision- 
makıng and the role of key political 
leaders ın running the country are being 
blocked by the exaggerated role of a 
few bureaucrats and semor bureaucrats 
and technocrats—at least some of them— 
have taken on political roles’ Although 
at one place he brackets bureaucrats 
and advisers and at the other bureaucrats 
and technocrats, it is evident that he 
is referring to the PM's secretarıat which 
in his opinion has 'become an unwitting 
obstacle to the normal functioning of 
both ministers and administrators’ 


I wonder what Kothari means by 43 
bureaucrats taking on a political role 
Does he mean that the bureaucrats should 
be kept out of poliey-formulatıon and 
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decision-making processes, and, for 
instance, the Steel Secretary should not 
be involved in taking a decision on 
expansion of steel capacity (which 1s 
bound to be guided as much by political 
considerations as a decision regarding 
Andhra bifurcation), or, the Foreign 
Secretary should not have been involved 
in taking the decision to sign the 
Indo-Soviet treaty (which obivously was 
a political decision)? The advice which 

a Secretary gives to hus Minister 1s a 
necessary element in decision-making, and, 
if the object of a policy or a decision 

is to provide certain benefits to particular 
social groups by cutting down .the 
privileges of another group, implementation 
ıs also a political task . 


The political leadership of the Gov- 
ernment represented by the Political Affairs 
Commuttee of the Cabinet (it consists of 
five members) heard about the proposal to 
sign the Indo-Soviet treaty for the first 
time only four days before the event 
By then all the negotiations had been 
completed and drafts had been finahsed 
The talks were conducted under the 
personal guidance of the Prime Minister 
by two bureaucrats and a politician who 
then functioned as a civil servant The 
two bureaucrats were the PM’s Principal 
Secretary and the Foreign Secretary 
Since the majority of the highest decision- 
making body were not involved in the 
decision till the time had come to seek 
its endorsement, can it not be said 
that the bureaucrats were performing a 
political function? 


It is not for me to guess what would 
have happened if the entire PAC had 
been involved in decision-making on this 
issue at every stage—the first decision 


to open the negotiation and the second in 


regard to the terms of agreement were 
taken by the Prime Minister much before 
the signing, the first about two years 
earlier and the second at least sıx months 
earlier Nor do I know the views of 

the individual members of the PAC In 


the circumstances in which the treaty was 


signed, even the Jana Sangh and the 
Swatantra did not have much to say 
against ıt But at the time the negotiations 
were opened two years earlier, it was 

so easy to get the PAC’s endorsement, 
similarly, m the pre-splıt PAC it would 
have been difficult for the PM to take 

the decision regarding the unilateral offer of 
cease-fire to Pakistan after Niazi’s 
surrender When she ‘took this decision 
on the advice of her Secretariat she 
was not unaware that some of her 


political advisors might have reservations 
about ıt 


Whatever the description of the role of 
the PM’s Secretariat in the two decisions, 
even Kothari will concede that its advice 
was more politically sound and mature 
than the views of those sections of 
the political leadership and also of the 
bureaucracy which had reservations The 
Prime Munister’s superb management of the 
1971 crisis has been commended by 
Kotharı, but all through she relied on 
the advice of her Secretariat and not 
on the views of her colleagues in the 
political leadership who favoured recogni- 
tion and even intervention much earlier 
than it took place 


If ıt appears that the politician has 
been devalged because of the acceptance 
of the advice of the Secretariat, ıt — 
cannot be blamed for ıt İt ıs also not 
the Secretariat's fault that its advice has 
mostly proved to be sound İt ıs true 
that the Secretariat ıs small, but it 
was meant to be small But if ıt ıs 
over-burdened, it 1s so because of the 
failure of politicians to tender sound and 
mature advice If the politicians had 
done their work, the Secretariat would 
not have been overburdened 


In fact, access to the PM 1s blocked 
not by her Secretariat but by the 
inadeauacies of the Ministers and their staff, 
and these inadequacies arise from lack 
of awareness of their responsibility and 
functions as agents of social transforma- 
tion not merely on the part of admınıstra- 
tors but also to a great extent on the 
part of the politicians holding charge of 
various Ministries 


A political team can emerge only in 
the process of building the kind of 
party which, as Nehru desired, would be 
both a party and a movement, would 
combine parliamentary and extra- 
parhamentary work and would be the 
ruling party and the opposition rolled into 
one That 1s how our political system 
can be transformed from an upholder of 
the status quo and law and order into an 
instrument of social change, and produce the 
results Nehru desired, the Congress 1s 
seeking and the Indian Constitution 
wants The existence of such a party 
and the pressures ıt generates can also 
induct in the bureaucratic structure the 
awareness of its responsibility and 
functions, which should open the way to 
peaceful transformation 


Girish Mathur 
Delhi. 
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DOUBLE BENEFIT 


FOR SMALL SAVERS 


If you are an adult, not more than 53 years 
old, you must take advantage of the Pro- 
tected Savings Scheme introduced. from 
duly 1, 1972 


It is a savings scheme with built in provision 
for full maturity value being assured You 
don't have to pay a single paisa extra 
towards this extra advantage conceived as a 
welfare measure. 


Deposit Rs. 5 or Rs 10 every month 
in Post Office Cumulative Time 
Deposit/Recurring Deposit account 





- 


The corresponding amount at the end of 5 
years in Post Office Recurring Deposits will 
be Rs. 355 and Rs 710 respectively 


Now these popular accounts have a new 
remarkable feature. In the unfortunate event 
of the death of the depositor before expiry 
of the 5-year term, the nominee will get the 
full amount that would have become due on 
maturity. The only condition is that monthly 
deposits should have been made for at least 
two years without break and there should 
have been no withdrawals either 


After 5 years you will get Rs 337 50 T GS SG Why not open an account 
ina CTD aecount of Rs 5 «S a 4 % with the nearest 
denomination or Rs 675 m © (X a Post Office today ? 
CTD account of Rs. 10 view : 
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: Other benefits include : 
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Uninterrupted flow of oil through pipelines 


Petroleum movement through consumption centres - , technologists have already 
pipelines ensures smooth, Gauhati—Siliguri 426 km, taken on themselves the task 
economic and uninterrupted Barauni—Kanpur 668 km, of laying a 1200 km long 
flow of either crude oil or Baraunı—Haldıa. 525 km, crude oil pipeline from Saliya 
refined products. Through a and Koyalı—Ahmedabad (Kutch) to Mathura, where 
network of pipelines already 115 km the biggest oil refinery is to be 
laid, Indianoil has linked A team of competent built in the months to come 
the oil refineries with engineers and pipeline 
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under a lens | 











Toothbrush mE 
with the safe ‘rounded bristle tips 
does not tear the gums. 


A toothbrush is more than 
just a toothbrush 
if it is Binaca oe 
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The Fertilizor Corporation of India 
Limited —the largest fertilizer com- 
plex cf its kind in the country, is 
indeed a giant organisation. it 
provides employment opportunities 
to some 19,000 people in its five 
operating units and three projects 
under construction 


But to FCI, employees are not just 
names and numbers They are 
people of flesh and blood seeking 
e better, happier life And FCI 
tecognise their needs and try as 


Inspires goodwilt 
and understanding 





a tender hearted 
giant 


much as possible to fulfil them. & 
provides facilities for subsidised 
canteens, transport, free medical 
treatment, free ecucstion (fer 
employee's children) and proper 
housing, not to montion creches, 
paid-holidays gratuity and provi- 
dent fund 


Admittedly they aren't everything 
that gn employee may need 
Nevertheless they ere gestures te 
show that the giant hes a tender 
heen. 


FERTILIZER CORPORATION OF INDIA LIMITED nuaw etua) 
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unbeatable because it's 
100 pure Darjeeling 


The flavour that's all so rare in teas-- 
the pure Darjeeling flavour captured in 
Lipton's Green Label, Golden liquor. 
Superb taste Lıpton's Green Label 
h the one and 

say only tea 


teas retain thelr 
flavour and 
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Shriram Urea 
and other 
Shriram fertilisers 
are fulfilling their 
promise of plenty 
in food 
production. 

























Now when the. country is facing l 

ifs toughest challenge on the eco- : “i : m. 

nomic front, Shriram Chemicals Jae ” 000000 

is well prepared fo meet its res 

ponsibilities in the crucial field 
of chemicals, 

With the increase in produc&on 
of fertilisers, Shriram Chemicals 
: is not only helping the fatmer but 

1s also keeping the imports lo the ğ 
minimum, In addition, it is contri- Mi 
buting towards the development MAN 
of the country's plastic industry PME. 
by manufactunng PVC resins/ Xü nış 
compounds Lue ERA 
Quality products from WE 
Shriram Chemicals: e 


© Urea è Superphosphate Ae 
e PVC resins/compounds Kö rə 
Ə Caustic Soda © Sul- À 
phuric acid e Chlorine. | 


CHEMICALS 


fulfil their promise of plenty... 
through chemicals. 
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l International 
Radio & TV Exhibition 
1973 | 





Berlin. 

Come Septerriber, Berlin will be the 

! scene of the International Exhibition of 
| Radio & TV An exhibition of electronic 
enterprise from all over the world. 
And from the host country, Germany, 

too. The country that's co-operating 

| with India in TV technology. 


Berlin. 
Spirited and vibrar. City of fun and fairs. 


Of art and music, commerce and industry Germany's bride across 
Berlin. Proud and free Europe. 
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Federal Republic of Germany 
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MAUI Not just the famous ‘JEEP’ vehicles M & M are equally active in 

STEEL- M & M make available to the country a wide range of steel and alloy steels. 

MACHINE TOOLS- M & M bring you a choice of machine tools from UK West Germany, Canada and India, 
[i RE 10) INSTRUMENTATION- M & M provide Industrial Instruments, Process Controls and Automation Equipment. 


ELECTRONICS- M & M manufacture Industrial Controls,Professional Grade Components, Electra-Medical 
Instruments and Military Equipment 
AGRO-AVIATION- M & M undertake aerial agricultural and anti-malarial spraying 


For technica! progress with a social purpose. 
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power, less running cost, : 
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UZU quality. 
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In the path of self-sufficieney in oil refining 


Self - sufficiency in oil refining These three refineries, capacity of 2 5 million tonnes a 
is a vital step for economic m processi m... : - year 
progress seven million tonnes of crude With the proposed setting up 
A step in this direction was oil during 1971-72 And with of the fifth refinery at Mathura 
taken when the first public expansion plans in hand, (capacity six million tonnes), 
sector refinery was set up at these are slated to produce İndtanoil is taking a giant 
Gauhatı ın 1962 Later, in the (ore and more in the years to — stride on the path of achieving 
sixties, two more refineries come self-sufficiency in petroleum 
went on stream at Barauni in The fourth Indianoil refinery refining 
Bihar and Jawahar Nagar is under construction at Haldia 
in Gujarat ın West Bengal with a 
weg 
aoe —a national trust for 
s economic prosperity 
e 
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UNIVERSITIES ın India are passing through 
an acute orısıs, only the symptoms of which 
have evoked concern but whose deeper causes 
still remain to be explored and comprehended 


] The frequent closure of the universities due 
to serious Student and/or teacher unrest, 
often exploding into violence, 


2 the repeated reliance on the police for 
establishing ‘law and order’ in the turbulent 
‘varsity campuses’, a practice which caused 
sharp revulsion and protest im the pre- 
mdependence period but which has now 
come to be accepted as a normal feature 
of our educational system, 


3 the cry agaist falling standards of 
education which result from an explosion 
of numbers and a laggmg educational 
infra-structure; 


4 the alarming increase from year to year in 
the number of the educated unemployed 
and of the alienated youth which eloquently 
testifies to the inadequacy of present 
education as the basis either of a socially 
productive or of an individually meaningful 
life; 


5 the failure of the universities to break away 
from colonial or revivalist moorings and 
to show creative response to national 
challenges 


These and such other symptoms are causing 
anxiety to all sections of society This anxiety 
has so far led only to a search for ad hoc 
remedies or at best to pragmatic and piecemeal 
measures Countries like India have yet to throw 
up a new social philosophy which can provide 
the basis for bold ımnovatıons in the field of 
education 


The explanations of the present crisis of 
universities are varied. Many have blamed the 
mad rush for university education, specially 
among the backward classes who have no prior 





The problem 


background of education They draw attention 
to the indiscriminate multiplication of centres of 
higher education on political rather than 
academic considerations, to the colossal increase 
in the number of students without a corresponding 
Strengthening of the educational infra-structure 


Many others have blamed inadequate 
vocationalisation of education, which leads to 
insecurity of employment for vast numbers of 
youths in the country. This insecurity is 
also attributed to faulty economic plannıng, 
resulting in insufficient growth of employment 
opportunities. Some others see the sources of 
student unrest ın the ‘generation conflict” and in 
the erosion of the authority of the traditional 
family, caste, and religion specially among the 
rural youth now drawn in large numbers to 
urban universities Some have also tried to view 
the unrest ın university campuses as part of the 
widespread unrest among the youth 1n the world, 
specially in the affluence-stricken western world 
which exhibits ‘end of ideology’ and a deep crisis 
of values 


Some have also tried to relate it to the fact 
that the values and ideals which had meaning 
and significance in India dunng the freedom 
struggle have lost their appeal in the era of 
naked commercialism and power-greed after 
mdependence Some have laid special emphasis 
on the great hiatus between radical ideology 
and conservative practice of the national 
leadership This hiatus is said to alienate the 
sensitive youth from the existing social institutions 
and to thwart the mobilsation of the youth as 
a force of social change 


Some take a different view and blame the 
political parties who seek a ‘sphere of influence’ 
ın universities and thus draw students and 
teachers away from their legitimate academic 
pursuits Others disagree with this approach of 
“keep universities out of politics? and view politics 
as an effective mechanism of drawing universities 
away from their social isolation and of making 


Nu” 


them responsive to the demands of the total 
Society 


All these explanations no doubt succeed in 
capturing certain aspects of the social reality. 
But these remain fragmentary insights Even 
when put together, they do not amount to a 
meaningful #ofal perspective on the problem of 
universities They evade the basic issue regarding 
the crisis of identity faced by wniversites in 
Inda Three contending conceptions of the 
university deserve to be noted. 


1 the first as a centre of humanistic thought 
and culture, a conception origmally thrown 
up by the western renatssance, 


2 the second as a centre of growth and dis- 
semination of specialised fechnical skills 
which are indispensable for industrial 
development, 


3 the third as a base of political mobilisation 
against social conservatism, economic in- 
equality and political authoritarianism 


In most developing countries, all these three 
conceptions are present, the adherents of each 
conception recognising one conception as legiti- 
mate and primary and the other conception as 
illegitimate or of secondary importance Each 
conception 1s also the basis of emergence of 
pressure groups which influence decision-making 
in favour of one conception or the other There 
arise on this basis contending pressure groups, 
which thwart a unified approach and concerted 
action ‘The crisis of the universities cannot be 
resolved without synthesising all these concep- 
tions 1n the light of actual experience and social 
needs 


It must be recognised that all these three 
conceptions are not as irreconcilable as they first 
appear to be A university cannot flower as a 
centre of humanistic thought and culture m a 
conservative and authoritarran social milieu 
Political mobilisation of universities for the 
creation of a new social mileu 1s thus quite 
compatible with the objectives of developing 


them as humanistic institutions — Similarly, ex- 
perience has also shown that parasitism-laden 
social structures inherited from the colomal 
period do not provide the productive cultural 
orientations and attitudes without which there 
can be no sustained development or wide dis- 
semınatıon of technical skills Considered from 
this standpomt, the three conceptions are not 
only complementary but necessary conditions of 
each other The real conflict between them 
arises not at the conceptual level but at the level 
of operational details 


While political mobilisation of universities has 
a major role m developing countries, not all that 


goes in these countries ın its name 1s genuine 


political mobilisation, quite often politics is 
harnessed for counter-productive or ‘socially re- 
trogressive arms Further, political mobilisation 
of the universities must give pride of place to 
mobilisation on the intellectual plane In um- 
versities alone can the battle of interests be 
transformed into a battle of ideas Their prı- 
mary role ites ın helping to provide intellectual 
substance to the vision of a new society In 
many developing countries, however, political 
mobilisation leads to de-intellectualisation, to 
politicisation without intellectual content 


The politicisation of umversities 1s a process as 
reversible as that of the educational explosion 
in the country Wisdom hes not in trying vainly 
to stop this process but in transforming it into 
a creative force If 1t is not to prove destructive 
of the very elan of a university, it should be 
consciously invested with an intellectual meaning 
At the operational level, ıt should be re-enforced 
by appropriate nstitutional mechanisms which 
help to harmonise quantity with quality, acade- 
mic dissent with social responsibility and social 
purpose with mdividuality 


In the ultwnate sense the conflict between 
academics and politics is a false one. It is not 
politics which 1s the enemy of academics It is 
an anachronistic class structure which 1s the 
enemy of both genuine academics and politics 


P C. JOSHI 
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il restructuration 


MALCOLM S ADISESHIAH 


DURING the 1972 Christmas 
term, I kept a body count of the 
dısarray ın our universities The 
tabular tally 1s given below 


In the Christmas term, at any 
one time, somewhere between 200 
to 300 of our university 1nstitutions 


representing around 10 per cent of 
our total (3,297) were daily ınvol- 
ved in strikes and destruction of 
publc property, which are predo- 
minant, followed by gheraos and 
killings, stemming from political 
mvolvement and the desire to 
avoid examınatıons followed by 


Tn 

















FORMS 
Month No of No of Destruction 
States — institutions Strikes Chairges of property Killings 
(D (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
September 6 228 225 1 1 1 
October 10 242 230 1 62 4 
November 11 322 290 3 83 3 
December 8 230 120 2 92 2 
OCCASIONS 
Nearness Student Other causes, 
Political Linguistic Employ- Academic of Union Police transport, 
ment exams differences cinema, 
etc 
(8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) 
122 — 1 180 42 l — — 
120 22 12 80 82 4 32 
220 28 82 60 120 — 3 12 
180 30 — 32 162 — 2 71 





(The institutions include universities and colleges The figures do not add up because 
ın a single institution there may be more than one form of unrest due to more than 


one reason ) 





academic, employment, transport 
and linguistic problem-occasions 
This is worrisome Even more 
worrisome 1s the Union Govern- 
ment’s announcement on Decem- 
ber 16 in the Lok Sabha that 
between June and November 1972 
there had occurred 4,316 cases of 
unrest ın our educational ınstıtu- 
tions ‘This means that either all 
university institutions have! 
been disrupted during this six 
month period at least once, with 
about a third of them suffering 
disruption twice or about half our 
institutions have suffered unrest 
thrice 1n the six month period. The 
government statement also states 
that more than a third of the dis- 
turbances (1,395) were due to 
relation to academic or campus 
parochial factors which had no 
relation to academic or campus 
matters This agrees with the 
tabular presentation above, if 
‘parochial matters’ ıs good bureau- 
cratese for the urge to avoid 
examinations 


_ The disarray of our university 
institutions is serious for several 


reasons ‘The first reason for me 
ıs the moral one University edu- 
ication ın our country 1s still ‘the 
preserve of a privileged few If 
we take the age of boys and girls 
who should be in universities. as 
being 17-24, only 32 per cent of 
that age group are in our univer- 
sites and colleges 968 per cent 
of our university age men and 
women are denied, voluntarıly or 
involuntarily, university educa- 
tion. The misuse of this extremely 
scarce and restricted facility 15 
then a grave matter. A second 
reason 1s the demands of our deve- 
lopment effort. The thews and 
sinews of that effort must be pro- 
vided by the university body If 
that body 1s sick and if 1ts soul and 
conscience are stricken and lost, 
then xs thews and sinews will also 
be diseased and decadent The 
priority that we have set for our- 
selves ın the fifth plan—a frontal 
attack against our mass poverty — 
requires university men and women 
who are both professionally top 
grade and personally mbued with 
the fire to eradicate the injustices 
of the past and present Our unı- 


versities today are ın no position to 
turn out these kind of men and 
women that we urgently need. 


And, finally, the universities 
represent ın all countries and ın all 
times intellectual and spiritual ex- 
cellence "They are the guardians 
of the intellectual and cultural 
heritage of our society and they are 
the innovators and pioneers of our 
emerging civilisation They are 
the UNIVERSITAS—being the 
only place ın society where there 1s 
the umty of knowledge, the syn- 
thesis of the varied and increasing 
specialisations 1n. which our society 
and world are involved. That 1s 
one reason why universities are 
endowed with special resources in 
men, equipment and librares and 
given the opportunity to stand a 
little outside the hustle and bustle 
of the market place and the daily 
political grind of the country so 
that they may discharge their trust 
of authentic humanism This basic 
and long term task of keeping 
alive and enriching our humanist 
traditions 1s today not being per- 
formed by our universities I fear 
for our future as a people if our 
universities do not return to the 
ways and wisdom of man, to our 
humanist culture. 


4 are many causes for the 
parlous position of our universities. 
I would distingush between the 
leading cause and the contributory 
causes for this sorry state of things. 
The key cause is the question of 
fitness and relevance The univer- 
sity, like our entire education 
system, does not fit 1nto the India 
of today and tomorrow, it ıs not 
relevant to our political, economic 
or spiritual needs What do we 
do with clothes that do not fit? 
Throw them away or give them 
away, which is what 1s happening 
to our universities and colleges 
What do we do with a house that 
ıs not relevant to our needs? Move 
out, rent ıt out, chop it up ın the 
hope of making it more relevant, 
which is also what 1s happening to 
our universities 


The question of fitness 1s seen 
rather startlingly when the em- 
ployment of the university gradu- 
ate 1s in question ‘The employer 
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always prescrıbes the desired edu- 
cational qualification, M.A, M Sc. 
or Ph D, but this 1s like the tie that 
goes with a lounge suit or the flaps 
on a coat—penhaps ornamental, 
possibly traditional, but certainly 
useless İt is possibly a filter for 
our unemployed hordes, not an 
indicator of employable abilities. 
More and more employers want a 
clean slate on which they can write 
what they want The other day a 
bank manager, after interviewing 
B Coms and M Coms. for the posts 
of officers, said that he finally 
selected a few high school graduates 
and B As for these posts because 
he could tram them in one 
year to become bank officers With 
the others, he would have to spend 
one year making them unlearn the 
wrong banking concepts they had 
learnt and then a second year 
trainmg them for the job. 


T he question of relevance of our 
universities arises when foreign 
policy issues are posed, or oppor- 
tunities of self employment open 
up, or when our BAs and B.Scs 
are treated as the equivalent of 
high school graduates and our 
MAs and MScs as BAs and 
BScs in European and American 
universities, or when the under- 
standing and synthesis of the 
plurality of our cultures are in- 
volved. The simplest and most 
obvious expression of the non-fit- 
ness and irrelevance of our univer- 
sity 1s the fact that the 1971 census 
showed us that on April 1 of that 
year, 3,85,000 university graduates 
plus 1,62,000 scientists, engineers 
and medical personnel were unem- 
ployed X This 1s very close to the 
figures of the live registers of our 
employment exchanges which on 
December 31, 1971 showed 3,93,000 
graduates who had registered seek- 
mg employment. “This means that 
in effect 20 per cent of our stock 
of university graduates in the 
country and 100 per cent of our 
annual graduation is unemployed. 
Here we have half a million men 
and women wandering around the 
country, carrying with them an 
equipment which they have acquir- 
ed at great labour and cost which 
nobody seems to want, which does 
not enable them to earn their liv- 
ing, and 1s of little help to them in 


the business of living manful and 
meaningful lives. 


d ss are multiple contributory 
causes for the non-fitmess and 
irrelevance of our universities ‘The 
scientific and technological revolu- 
tion which is producing changes in 
the structure, dynamics and rate of 
growth of our industry and agrı- 
culture has left our universities 
untouched "The effects of these 
changes we have 1solated and roped 
off 1nto the newly founded Agricul- 
tural Universities and IITs—which 
may be one reason why their pro- 
ducts are in continuous demand 
and face no unemployment. Our 
fast moving world has thrown up 
new fields of knowledge which 
barely touch our institutions, has 
led to a rapid increase m scientific 
and technological information 
which has placed much of the m- 
formation ım our universities in 
the obsolescent category 


A recent Unesco survey lists 
some of the new findings of re- 
search and it might be a useful 
exercise ın self evaluation to ex- 
amine how many of them are 
ıncorporated in or have influenced 
our institutions: Brain researches 
showing that 90 per cent of our 
brain potential is still waiting to 
be used through the use of bio- 
chemical aids to education, cere- 
bral development and instant 
malnutrition and its pointers to 
social and educational policy; the 
contributions from psychology, 
behaviourism, genetic epistemo- 
logy, algorithms and structuralism 
and them pedagogic consequences; 
general and applied linguistics as 
ıt overruns psycho-analysis, an- 
thropology and sociology. the 
theory of information in relation 
to sermology (study of signs), 
cybernetics and the technology of 
communication ranging from group 
techniques to direct wire televi- 
sion, ergonomy (the science of 
work) and its application to peda- 
gogic and didactic techniques and 
similar use of operational research 
and systems analysis. And so one 
could go on and realise how far 
back we are being left m these 
changes taking place around us 


There are structural and moral 
contributory causes Structurally, 
our universities are caught m a 
contradictory juxtaposition Since 


independence they are the scene of 
a veritable quantitative explosion, 
their enrolment rısıng from 25 
lakhs to 25 lakhs ın the country, 
from 25,000 to 2,50,000 in my State 
here in Tamil Nadu From all 
indications, this rush into the 
universities will contmue into the 
fifth plan, unless the structures are 
changed In the meanwhile, uni- 
versity facilities—teaching staff, 
library and laboratory dispositions, 
class rooms and living accommo- 
dation have not kept pace İt ıs 
curious that while teaching costs 
have remamed at 80 per cent in 
other Asian, African and Latin 
American countries, they have 
fallen to 60 per cent in India 
Again the capital expenditure im 
our educational system is around 
22 per cent of the total expendi- 
ture and is planned to increase to 
25 per cent durmg the next 10 
years 


The other side of the pıc- 
ture 1s that our universities are 
elitist institutions. 1n the sense of 
being class biased NCERT”s Sur- 
vey on the Sociology of Indian 
Education tells us that 80 per cent 
of our university survivors and 
graduates come from the top 20 
per cent of our society. In terms 
of universty attamments as dis- 
tinguished from university enroi- 
ments, ithe poverty sector—which 
18 the majonty of our people—is 
barred from these institutions. The 
50 per cent wastage ın general 
university education. and 20 per 
cent in professional education 
coincide with the 50 per cent mn 
the poverty sector of the country. 
And so one could go on deleneat- 
ing the contributory causes 


I will stop with a few words on 
the moral factors The moral crisis 
of our society expressed in corrup- 
tion, nepotism, casteism and lack 
of integrity that we of the older 
generation practice in our daily 
personal and professional life has 
xs impact on the university world 
The university and education . 
values of truth, objectivity, toler- 
ance and integrity rmg hollow and 
take a back seat as they face the 
ımmoral values ruling their elders 
and betters m society The all 
pervading multi-methods of cheat- 
ing in examınatıons, for instance, 


is not only the right way to react 


to an outmoded and useless tool, 
it is also a reflection of the domi- 
nant value system. The moral 
morass of our universities stemm- 
ing from the social crisis 1s a 
contributory to their disarray 


I must confess that I am a 
little bored with the preceding 
paragraphs The disease and the 
diagnosis of the disease of our 
universities are now known, docu- 


mented and established in 
treatises, articles, seminars, con- 
ferences and meetmgs There 1s 


nothing that I have so far said that 
has not been said or that 16 not 
known What is now needed is to 
move from this consensus among 
all of us—teachers, students, aca- 
demics, parents and politica 
leaders—on the malady to reme- 
dial action, short-term and long- 
term, phased and ın stages, as well 
as unphased and in lumpy wholes. 
I shall ın this concluding section 
limit myself to ımmediate, short- 
term action 


A: the present stage of our 
national development, 1 would 
give priority to the key issue of 
fitness and relevance of our uni- 
versities in relation to the socio- 
economic needs of the country, 
knowing full well that these are 
but parts of the long range cul- 
tural and moral relevance on which 
their further fuller flovering de- 
pends. I would today place 
emphasis on the frut bearing 
responsibilities of the universities, 
knowing well that the fruits are 
ultimately a function of their light 
giving functions. This means that 
our universities will have to parti- 
cipate in the urgent tasks of na- 
tional development which we have 
defined for the fifth plan as a 
frontal attack on our mal develop- 
ment Such participation involves 
for the universities work for today 
and work for tomorrow ‘The two 
are inseparable and are an integral 
whole They call for vocationalisa- 
ton of our universities m two 
forms 


First, all our under-graduate 
general education carried on m 
our 3,297 affiliated colleges should 
be centred around some  pre- 
vocational skill of the farm, forest, 
sea, animal lıfe, factory, office, 


home For this, there must be 
(a) multiple curriculum choices and 
available optionals multiplied. infi- 
nıtely, and (b) facility for the 
teaching staff to move freely bet- 
ween farm, factory, office and col- 
lege Equally, every course must 
involve work for a varying period 
ranging from 3 months (the sum- 
mer vacation) to one year for every 
student and staff ın the unit ap- 
propriate to ys pre-vocatıonal 
skill In Ethiopia, the university 
community decided ın 1968, quite 
voluntarily (without any sugges- 
tion from the government or legis- 
lation) to make the BA, B.Sc. and 
B Com. programme a five year pro- 
gramme mstead of a four year one, 
with the third year to be spent by 
every student m a farm or factory 
at the wages paid there. In this 
manner under-graduate education 
wil be skill acquiring for tomor- 
row's work but ıt wil be acquired 
ın working in concrete situations, 


ın the development programmes 
of today 
Second, the universities then 


relieved of the intellectual and ad- 
ministrative burden of under-gra- 
duate education should develop into 
post-graduate centres of educational 
and scientific excellence, again, with 
a dıstınctive bias m the direction of 
applied relevant research, oriented 
to the over-all priority of the fifth 
plan—the attack that we need to 
mount against poverty. The unıver- 
sities can then catch up with and 
use the arsenal available to them 
from the findmgs of research from 
all over the world. 


OL hee are some corollaries to this 
short term programme for making 
university education fit for and re- 
levant to our society of today 
Under-graduate education should 
be administered by a State Council 
in each State (with decentralized 
regional centres) which will be 
responsible for launching a selec- 
tive network of autonomous col- 
leges, guiding and nurturing the 
vocationalised curriculum proposed, 
changing over to relevant and 
meaningful semester work, and 
internal assessments There 1s 
also need for a policy decision 
which will vocationalise secondary 
education so that it 1s not as at pre- 
sent simply the one way street to 
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higher education or dropping out, 
but 1s itself employment and self- 
employment inducing. 


LU is these conditions it should 
be possible to stabilise under- 
graduate arts and science enrol- 
ments in the fifth plan, as we have 
done under-graduate medical, engi- 
neering and agricultural education, 
but unlike 1n the latter case provide 
for the enriching of under-graduate 
education ın the arts and sciences, 
by a policy of enrolling in every 
college, out-of-college, students 
from the world of work, and who 
wish to acquire a further higher 
skill J would suggest that such a 
policy of enrolling out-of-college 
students started im the fifth 
plan should am at equal numbers 
of the two categories—in-college 
and out-of-college—of 25 millions 
each by the end of tbe sixth plan 
period 


The consequent enriching of the 
universities comes from the out- 
of-college students” continuing 
search for relevance. Through them 
the real problem of life, of the peo- 
ple,—those of industrial workers, 
army and police men, civil servants, 
politicians, housewives, and farmers 
will move into the class and seminar 
room of the college. The university 
will then also cease to be a class 
ridden institution, as 1t will be off- 
ering compensatory education to 
its first generation entrants who 
have been kept out of zts portals 
so long There will then be some 
semblance of equality, not of verbal 
educational opportunity, but of real 
educational attamment 


In making thus short term re- 
structuration proposal, I rely on two 
realities First, I have detailed such 
a proposal for the education sector 
of the fifth and sixth plan of my 
State, Tamil Nadu, with the gene- 
ral concurrence of students, edu- 
cators, parents and political leaders 
Second, I am assuming that this 
restructuration of university edu- 
cation will be a small but not 
insignificant part of a wider growth 
generating an employment creating 
egalitarian economy and a political 
and public life in which there will 
be some return to the rules of social 
democracy and public and private 
integrity. 
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İİ dead horse 


SUGATA DASGUPTA 


THE time has come nov to 
realise that education ın general 
and university education in parti- 
cular has been dysfunctional to 
social growth This is not so 
because our plans have failed but 
precisely because they have suc- 
ceeded on the ground T will 
explain what I mean 


The real function of education 
has been system maintenance—an 
elitist and pyramidal type of system 
sustained by the fact that only a 
few can climb to the top Such a 
system 1s naturally based on com- 
petition and coercion’ power for 
domination and profit from every 
form of economic activity provid 
ing its central theme An elitist 
society is basically violent It 
survives because the number of 
people who fail in it are a great 
many as compared with those who 
succeed This minority of success- 
ful men control the rest It ıs they 
that rule Domunating politically, 
controlling social relations, acting 
as decision makers and ensuring 
the expropriation of the interests 
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of the large bulk of people, it 1s 
they who run the system as others 
wait outside To the extent that 
exploitation 1s overt violence, it is 
the coterie of the successful that 
holds the monopoly of privileges 
and provides for a rule of violence. 


Education. higher education in 
particular, has been especially 
tailored to suit this system İt 
maintains ıt It decides who are 
to enter the ranks of the elite and 
who are to lie in the back water. 
The balance is overwhelmingly in 
favour of the rich and the privi- 
leged, for 1t 1s the sons of the rich 
who go to the best colleges and get 
the best attention Even now, in 
the U K , 80 per cent of those who 
go in for higher education come 
from the non-working class The 
system however provides for the 
cooption of a small number from 
the ranks of the poor although the 
iscreening ıs done very carefully. 
What is important 1s that education 
does not only help to maintam the 
elitist system but, bemg a replica 
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of the system itself, ıt also follows 
a similar mode of operation. 


From the very day that a child 
enters school and a boy the univer- 
sity, the one sole aim enshrined in 
his heart ıs to rise high in lfe To 
acquire wealth and power, to keep 
others off the track, to defeat 
fellowmen ın the process of the 
struggle, to dominate over the rest 
ın order to arrive at the top, hovv- 
ever slippery the path may be 
with the blood of the neighbour— 
all these provide the hallmark of 
success in education A vital 
function. of higher education has 
thus been to lead the way to 
unabashed careerism as also to the 
goals of ugly affluence 


Ihe higher education which 
helps to maıntaın this elitist frame 
naturally also brings in its wake 
the main lever for the disintegration 
of the human community İt 1s not 
only wealth that creates stratifica- 
tion Education too does that. It 
18 not only wealth that creates 
power but education does so too. 
Dividing the society into groups of 
the exploited and the exploiter, 
providing the latter with a new 
sanction for their violent, repres- 
siVe behaviour, it perpetuates the 
elitist, divisive, exploitative system. 
Fducation has thus been dysfunc- 
tional to social development 


Being itself of an elitist mould, 
ıt also creates within the society of 
the university a similar environ- 
ment of the rat race It dısınte- 
grates the educational mılıcu by 
ıntroducıng all the forces of com- 
petition, exploitation and violence 


which ıt supports outside To the 
extent universities thus help to 
create violent, ‘greed’ omented, 


competitive personalities more m 
those who are the ‘successes’ of the 
system than among the failures, 
university education becomes dys- 
functional to human development 
as well. 


Has education has thus played 
a crucial role 1n creating a violent 
and competitive social order ‘To 
start with, ıt provided the mono- 
poly of education to a coterie and 
to it the passport for power and 
affluence But as the democratic 
process had its way and more and 


more people became conscious 
competitors for power and wealth, 
they naturally sought to enter the 
university Not all could however 
go to the top even if they could 
somehow scrape through their 
exams Frustrations piled up and 
resentments started And the 
guardians of the educational sys- 
tem ordered a new deal It was to 
link education to employment. If 
all could not get to the top, let them 
at least obtain the second best, 
namely a job, and allow others who 
succeed in competition to have 
their way Universities however 
started collapsing when the device 
did not work and the youth, even 
after the successful completion of 
higher education, faded to solve 
their problems. Violent protests 
then took place on a large scale 
against the violence of the estab- 
lishment represented by the elite 
system of institution building That 
undermined, finally, the very basis 
of the university. 


I; we have given above a brief 
review of the real nature of the 
higher education, it should be 
evident that problems arise not 
because we have failed in imple- 
menting our plans but because we 
have succeeded in pushing them 
through For, the purpose of the 
university itself was to promote 
competition, the rat race and ex- 
ploitation It is but natural, 
therefore, that only a few could 
survive that grmding process of 
elite building and a great many had 
to flounder The environs of edu- 
cation got naturally suffused with 
frustration, tension and violence. 
That 1s what it 1s today 


What were however some of the 
other aims of the university? One 
of these was no doubt to develop 
knowledge, and a few people, des- 
pite the oppressive educational sys- 
tem, had certainly been able to 
acquire ıt and add to the lustre of 
life Yet, the educational system 
had persistently mılıtated against ıt. 
Its plans were not to build the faci- 
Iities for learning but to make the 
screening rigorous To raise stand- 
ards, to create narrow specializa- 
tions, to develop  unintelligible 
Jargons so as further to 1ntensify the 
estrangement of the educated from 
the people and aggravate the culture 


[ag were the other arms of education. 
As specializations developed and 
new jargons and ‘mantras’ were 
manufactured and a few ‘successful’ 
sections of the meritocracy made 
‘knowledge’ their monopoly, the 
target-oriented educational plans 
made the sıtuatıon worse confound- 
ed A great many students were 
accordingly invited to join the uni- 
versity and the already sick alma 
mater, strife and violence ridden, 
started collapsing 


Wi I am trying to say 1s that 
while our universities have been an 
important tool for society building 
the society they have brought into 
being is too full of violence and 
exploitation. It 1s also controlled by 
a few and sheds the blood of a great 
many. The university has, in its 
process of elite building, cooption 
and elimination, tried hard to keep 
this society of violence intact Its 
aim has, thus, never been ‘to be a 
centre of humanism or renaissance? 
or for that matter encourage the 
dissemination of technical schemes,’ 
much less “the mobilization of force 
against 1nequality, conservatism and 
authoritarianism’. Far from it, the 
university has actually prevented 
the spread of knowledge by making 
the latter a monopoly of a coterie 
It has pushed this coterie to ever 
rsing heights of inequality, care- 
fuly teachıng them step by step 
how to conserve the privileges of 
power and maintam the glories of 
success There should be no 
doubt m our mund, therefore, that 
the problems of our society are not 
created, as the Club of Rome says, 
by those who have failed but by 
those who have succeeded 


No amount of remedial measures 
can help the situation now Any 
determmation “not to call the 
police, new pledges “to build better 
universities with higher standards,’ 
plans ‘to curtail the number of the 
educated unemployed’ either by 
Increasing employment opportuni- 
ties or by denying education to all 
those who may not get jobs, will 
not work any further 


Where then lies the remedy? Is 
it impossible to make rational use 
of this very 1mportant tool of civil- 
ization? Can it not be of any use 
to society building or human deve- 
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lopment now? Have we to aban- 
don it half way and allow all our 
alma maters to collapse by the 
very burden of the violence which 
ıt has produced? 


The answer is not far to seek 
The only way to make education 
function 1s to redefine its purpose 
and to create an entirely new insti- 
tution ın place of the old To do 
that, we will first of all have to 
redefine the goal of our society as 
education is always linked to it 
Education should in the new con- 
text, therefore, give up its craze for 
targets Neither should it be the 
task of education to help its reci- 
pients to win in the rat race and to 
achieve affluence nor need it help 
an elite to establish its monopolies 
Education should, on the other 
hand, be ‘new society’ oriented 
Such a society 1s one that eschews 
exploitation, growth and competi- 
ton That society is based on 
self-abnegation, service and coope- 
ration That society must end all 
stratifications and stnmfes. Non- 
elitist ın mode, the new society 1S 
non-violent in form and function 


L should be evident by now to 
the students of contemporary hıs- 
tory that ‘growth’ and ‘affluence’ 
are neither possible nor desirable 
The grim reality that ıt is not pos- 
sible to achieve affluence ıs well 
borne out by the results of our 
efforts Our failure to solve the 
problems of poverty and to bring 
in affluence for the great mass of 
our people is not due to the inade- 
quacy of our tools The fact of the 
matter 1s that 1t is not possible, any 
further, to produce affluence any- 
where ın the world much less in 
the “non” developed countries 


The decision makers of these na- 
tions refuse to recognize this 
simple truth They lament over 
their failures and search for scape- 
goats Some put the blame on the 
politician, some on the bureau- 
cracy, some blame the munisters, 
others the secretarıes, district 
magıstrates, the BDOs and the 
village level workers for our mabi- 
lity to bring ın success But, such 
an analysis is based on an made- 
quate appreciation of the realities 
of the situation Our politicians 
and admınıstrators are really as 


good or as bad as those of any other 
country The infrastructures avail- 
able for development are also not 
certainly any inferior to those which 
exist elsewhere. Our rate of growth 
is indeed higher than what the 
countries of the North had when 
they were at similar stages of 
development 


Yet, the fact remains that we 
have not succeeded ın the task of 
development It does not however 
ınean that we have failed All that 
it means 1s that ‘growth’ on such a 
large scale and so universal a man- 
ner is not possible If America has 
affluence today it 1s only because it 
has to secure growth for a handful 
of people (5% of the world’s popu- 
lation) at the cost of a tremendous 
volume of investment (45% of the 
world’s resources) “Growth” ıs thus 
possible only when there 1s a dis- 
proportionate concentration of in- 
puts in the area that seeks ıt. 
Development of some place must, 
therefore, mean at once the under 
development of some others. 


What 1s true in the international 
context, 1s also true in the intra- 
national set up It ıs thus quite 
possible to have ‘crash pro- 
grammes’, ‘package’ areas, ‘models’ 
of successes, and ‘islands’ of pros- 
perity in India but it 1s not possible 
to have ‘growth’ for all Affluence 
or growth are by nature inequity 
oriented and are inconceivable in a 
society that does not willingly opt 
for an exploitative system Growth 
at some place and at some stage 
is possible only when poverty 1s 
accepted as equally inevitable at 
some point elsewhere Both afflu- 
ence and poverty are thus of 
human creation One exists 
because of the other and the 
reverse too 1s true 


N o country of the world, except- 
ing those that had already gained 
affluence ın the earlier part of the 
twentieth century, has secured any 
semblance of prosperity on an 
universal scale after the second 
world war Seventy per cent of the 
earth, known as the third world, 
which has only 10 per cent of the 
total resources of the globe now 
available for development cannot 
therefore hope to acquire any real 
affluence worth the name. Even 


1f a miracle happens and the third 
world gains access to 70 per cent of 
the world’s resources which is its 
due, it will not be possible to 
achieve any semblance of 
affluence ! 


The future society of the third 
world is therefore not going to be 
a society of affluence All that ıt 
can ever be is a no ‘poverty’, and 
no ‘affluence’ society For, both 
affluence and poverty are nter- 
related and one exists because of 
the other. But if ıt 1s not possible 
to acquire affluence, ıt 1s certainly 
possible to banish poverty As a 
matter of fact, 1t will be possible to 
banish poverty only when one suc- 
ceeds in abolishing affluence 


Tre new society will thus not be 
based on affluence and there will 
therefore be no need for any com- 
petition or rat race in it Profit 
will no longer be the criteria of 
success, service rather than expro- 
priation being the sole motive for 
all economic activity in the new 
context Every consumer shall also 
be a producer in that society Its 
political system would not be based 
on dominance, but ruled by con- 
sensus, ıt will be controlled by the 
weak and the poor The aim of 
life in the new society will not be 
personal success; but the success of 
others, that of the neighbour as also 
of the society as a whole, will pro- 
vide the main drvıng force for life. 


We have been enumerating the 
objectives of the new society as it 
is not possible to develop a new 
wholesome programme of higher 
education in isolation from that 
society Tor, the aim of education 
should be to prepare every indi- 
vidual for the realisable, adorable 
utopia embodied ın the concept of 
the new society Accordingly, the 
central purpose of education 1s not 
to be provided with any one of the 
three objectives enumerated in the 
poser but a fourth one, namely, the 
creation of an urge for the realıza- 
tion of the new society 


The aim of higher education, too, 
will be different Seeking know- 
ledge and skill for plain living and 
high thinking, the new system of 
higher education will infuse a spirit 
of self-abnegation rather than com- 
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petition Non-elitist and non- 
meritocratic in goal, the educational 
system will not curb the talented It 
will help the latter, on the other 
hand, to understand the values of 
poverty as also to work for the 
upliftment of the fellow bemg The 
university, m the new society, will 
be concerned with the task of trans- 
mission. of knowledge rather than 
of defeating each other in the game 
of education Such an educational 
system will not be a violent one. It 
will not promote the rat race or ex- 
ploitation Neither will it plead 
for the success of a few at the cost 
of all. 


The new society shall naturally 
not worship conflict, dissensions 
and exploitation. There shall be 
no victors, no victims, no bloodshed 
and no violence ın the new set-up. 
Scrambles for position, competi- 
tion, domination and success will 
yield place to service, cooperation 
and sacrifice ^1 


I; the main purpose of higher 
education 1s to prepare for such a 
society, a number of measures 
would be required to operationalize 
the scheme A few of these are 
mentioned below Furst of all, 
education ın the new set-up will 
have to be totally delinked from 
employment Although education 
will certainly prepare its recipient 
() to step down from the ivory 
tower of intellectual] isolation, 
(u) to come closer to the culture of 
the soil and of the people, (ui) to 
be a 'producer' himself by his own 
right and not remain only an idle 
consumer, training for a ‘job’ will 
be the function of some other 
specialised agency. 


The virtues emphasised above 
()—(1v) wil provide, along with 
the curriculum of knowledge, the 
contents of education and not of 
vocational traming While every 
one shall learn specific skills and 
be given such training in technology 
as 1s required to keep the produc- 
tive apparatuses of the ‘no affluence” 
society going, education in general 
and higher education in particular 
will aim at personality development 
of the individual. 


Other aims of education will be 
to offer knowledge for the sake of 


it as also to militate against merito- 
cracy A number of well devised 
measures will however be required 
to put these resolutions into practice 
It 1s but natural that the students 
who are ‘backward’ ın the tradı- 
tional sense of the term should, 
instead of the ‘meritorious’, have 
the advantage of the best education. 
It is those who fail who should, 
therefore, go to better colleges For, 
they will have to be tutored by 
more qualified guides Those who 
have natural merit could, on the 
other hand, learn on their own and 
a teacher of an average calibre 
would do for them The lower the 
merit of the students the higher 
then shall be the excellence of their 
teachers 


If we are truly resolved to over- 
turn the pyramidal structure of 
society and give the poor, the back- 
ward, the tribal, the Harıyan, and 
the down-trodden new opportunı- 
ties to climb up, it will be necessary 
to reserve the best facilities of edu- 
cation exclusively for them. We 
should also allow this group to 
learn through the medium of Eng- 
lish for a certain period of time 
while all others, who have well 
developed languages, could learn 
through their own mother-tongues 
About 8 per cent of the people in 
India do not speak any of the 
regional languages They at least 
should be given the option to learn 
through English rather than be 
forced to accept a medium (of the 
‘local’ regional language) which 
certainly ıs the language of their 
immediate oppressors 


Or more word about the 
so-called educational explosion 
Can the present institutional struc- 
ture survive it? As more than 25 
pet cent of the Indians knock at 
the doors of our universities in the 
coming five years, it 1s but evident 
that the latter will not be able to 
withstand the pressure One must 
then carefully consider the matter 
and decide whether it 1s possible 
to amend the system and still use 
it in the future or will it be 
necessary to replace it by a new one. 


The view of the present colum- 
nist is that it will not be possible to 


repair the existing apparatus For, 
universities have a history and were 
designed for a specific purpose 'The 
universities whch grew, say in 
Taxıla and Nalanda or m Oxford 
and Cambridge, were meant for a 
limited number of people Even 
when the British started their uni- 
versities ın India the number they 
required to man their services was 
a limited one. Universities were 
thus essentially meant for a society 
where only an elite would go for 
higher education. 


IL. a sıtuatıon of democratıc ex- 
ploson such as the one we face 
today, ıt 1s 1nconceivable, however, 
that only a limited elite shall be 
allowed to enter the umversity. A 
drastic revision ın the structure is 
therefore needed and ıt will be 
easier to start with a new type. The 
demands on education will require 


.a, non-institut;ional 'mode of higher 


education. If every one cannot bo 
accommodated in the few univer- 
sities we have today, the solution is 
not to multiply them The end can 
best be served instead by bringing 
higher education to the doorstep of 
every citizen : 


The communication system will 
have to be modernised ın that case 
and more emphasis laid on acquir- 
ing education than on thrusting it 
on the recipient such a system will 
naturaly have to be backed by a 
large network of library services. 
institutional as well as mobile 
Decentralised laboratories and 
research stations, where students 
could go for reference reading and 
guidance wil also have to be set 


up 


That provides in brief the new 
profile of higher education Its 
functions are different Its goals 
are new It does not require a 
prophet to proclaim that the pre- 
sent universities are collapsing and 
an alternative 1s needed The very 
weight of numbers, the dysfunc- 
tionality of objectives, the decad- 
ence of the structure have brought 
the universities to the verge of ruin 
It 1s futile to beat a dead horse any 
longer and to think that 1t can still 
do the running 
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IN the last twenty-five years higher 
education has registered 1mpressive 
quantitative growth in India 
nearly a hundred universities and 
university level institutions, a little 
under four thousand colleges, and 
over thirty lakh students on their 
rolls certainly add up to a com- 
mendable size But this growth 
has been the product of a quarter 
century’s drift which has generated 
disillusion and discontent 


The management of higher edu- 
cation over these years has been 
preoccupied, ın the main, with tbe 
problem of numbers, but m a very 
narrow sense Its principal concern 
has been to provide physical space 
and some semblance of instruction 
for these bourgeoning numbers The 
scramble for admıssıon ın the 
mstitutions of higher learning and 
is probable consequences for the 
system could have been antı- 
cıpated, but they vvere not and no 
anticipatory action was taken to 
cope with the numbers and their 
problems Lattle attention was 
given to the fact that this explosion 


Dir, disillusion and discontent 
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of numbers had gıven a new con- 
text and perspective to education. 


The students seeking higher 
education were increasingly drawn 
from diverse social strata and in- 
cluded a high proportion of first 
generation literates Their expecta- 
tions from the system were differ- 
ent from those of the generations 
that had preceded them ‘Their 
needs and problems also were 
different. There 1s little evidence 
to suggest that the system respond- 
ed imagmatively and creatively to 
the altered situation 


Imperceptibly, the composition 
of the faculty was also undergoing 
a change in terms of social 
background and cultural omenta- 
tions the new teachers were more 
heterogenous Their perception 
of the nature and objectives of 
higher education was not care- 
fully assessed With the wisdom 
of hindsight we now know that it 
also contributed, 1n several ways, 
to the emerging confusion and 
contradictions ın the system 


The basic problems of the sys- 
tem, however, emanate. from 1ts 


failure to relate itself to the chang- 
ing contexts of life and from its 
unresponsiveness to national needs 
Higher education thas not been 
able to give itself a meaningful 


role Uncoordinated with plans of 
human resource development, 
higher education continues to 


deliver, year after year, armues of 
graduates many of whom not only 
remain unemployed but who are 
virtually unemployable in positions 
and at levels requiring trained 
competence 


The growing number of these 
educated unemployed ‘become a 
menace: although their education 
imparts İrttle social commitment 
and gives them no particular skills 
and competence, it does give them 
an exaggerated notion of them- 
selves, creates sharp cleavages bet- 
ween generations, and unwittingly 
promotes consumerism Forced. to 
accept modest jobs—for which 
university education 1s not at all 
necessary—they carry with them a 
sense of pervasive discontent to the 
environs of their employment and 
make the smooth functioning of 
their employing organization diffi- 
cult 1f not ımpossıble 


Wa accounts for the sterility of 
the system of higher education 
ın India? Why are its products of 
little worth? Four factors emerge 
in clear relief, imprecise and con- 
tradictory definition of its objec- 
tives, its growing obsolescence, its 
lack of relevance to contemporary 
realities, and its unrealistic plan- 
ning and poor management 


The objectives of higher educa- 
ton have got blurred and the 
system 1s being pushed m too many 
contrary directions Is it intended 
to promote 'cultural minds and 
‘well-rounded’ personalities? Or, 
to produce ‘trained competence’ to 
enhance the country’s problem. 
solving capabilities? Or, ıs ıt a 
gateway to better employment and 
a status ladder for upward social 
mobility? Viewed in a different 
perspective, 1s the system of higher 
education a source of political 
recruitment and socialization, often 
but not always for short-run 
objectives? 


Our failure to grapple with these 
questions realistically and courage- 


ously accounts, in the main, for 
the armlessness and drift ın the sys- 
tem of higher education No 
national consensus on these objec- 
tives exists, nor 1s one m sight In 
consequence, the universities have 
an acute identity crisis and the ele- 
ments participating in the system 
are fast losing confidence in it as 
an instrument either of personal 
improvement or of national deve- 
lopment 


Ta. alarming obsolescence of 
Indian education has been the sub- 
ject of frequent comment, but 
nothing concrete appears to have 
been done about it Of course. 
there are some centres of excellence 
in different subjects which con- 
sciously strive to update their 
curricula, but their intake is small 
and ther stimulus diffusion is 
severely constricted In any case 
they are unable to undo the harm 
done by inferior grade colleges and 
universitles that are mushrooming 
year after year and are contributing 
to the dilution and decline of 
academic standards 


From time to time noises are 
made about the need to modernize 
university courses and even model 
syllabi are drafted, but m the 
absence of purposive plans to up- 
date the knowledge of teachers ın 
low-resource instituhons spread all 
over the country and without pro- 
duction of text books, in regional 
languages, that take account 
of growth pomts and emerging 
frontiers 1n modern knowledge, the 
Obsolescence of the traditional 
approach persists The conven- 
tonal method of instruction pro- 
motes rote learning and inhibits the 
growth of keen, omitical, and 
enquiring minds As knowledge 
develops and doubles itself every 
seven years, India finds the obsole- 
scence of its higher education 
deepening 


In our pursuit of the highest 
“international standards’ we volun- 
tarily tend to accept academic colo- 
nialism What ıs ‘m’ at the high- 
prestige seats of learning abroad— 
our reference models—is avidly 
copied at home, without any con- 
sideration of its relevance to India 
and her problems In the process, 
critical areas of national develop- 


ment suffer neglect This is true 
of science and technology as well 
as of the social sciences The cri- 
terion of relevance 1s an issue 
currently being debated with great 
heat and fervour, but it remains to 
be seen how soon we decide to act 
and steer our educational system 
in the desired direction 


There 1s nothing startlingly new 
in this diagnosis The ills have been 
there for anyone to see Had the 
planning of education been ıma- 
ginative and its management pur- 
posive and resolute, we would have 
succeeded in curing at least some 
of its ills and 1n eradicating some 
of its obstinate contradictions We 
have failed, however, in the plan- 
ning and management of the ob- 
Jectives, instrumentalities, and the 
human relations component of 
higher education. In India insti- 
tution-buildmg appears to be an 
unknown art. Thus today we have 
on our hands a giant-sized problem 
whose magnitude and complexity 
baffle us and which defies solution 


The ship of higher education in 
India appears to be on a voyage to 
an uncertain destination, following 
an uncharted course It is also 
rudderless How else can we ex- 
plain some of its glaring contradıc- 
tions? Enrolment in higher 
education 1s steadily increasing 

as against 7,64,000 students in 
colleges and universities in 1950-51, 
ın 1970-71 their number was 
30,01,292 A sizable chunk of these 
new entrants were in ‘soft’ courses 
wluch lead to university degrees all 
right but perhaps to nothing else 


It 1s reported that in the past 
four years there has been a steady 
decline ın the number of those 
going ım for higher studies ın the 
fields of science, technology, medi- 
cine, agriculture, and  vetermary 
science—fields having immediate 
relevance to national development 
The proportionate rise 1n the num- 
ber of those studyıng arts, com- 
merce, and law is likely to accen- 
tuate the problem of unemployment 
and unemployability. 


The efficiency of our methods of 
Instruction can be judged by the 
high rate of failure at the university 
examinations. For the first degree 
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50% failure 1s considered ‘normal’ 
But all those who pass do not wrap 
themselves with glory, because of 
the high proportion of third divi- 
sioners According to a recent 
estimate, the proportion of those 
getting a third ıs 60% to 70% for 
the BA degree and 40% to 50% 
for the BSc degree And this 1s 
so when the standard of our degrees 
ıs deplorably low 


We are in fact giving a nominal 
education at a very high cost The 
rate of increase in expenditure on 
higher education 1s roughly the 
same as the rate of increase in 
enrolment It 15 evident, thus, that 
funds for qualitative growth will 
be hard to find The inevitable 
consequence of it will be the per- 
petuation of nominal education-—a 
luxury which can hardly be rated 
as functional to national develop- 
ment 


T academic ethos in İndia 
today, besıdes bemg one of drift, 
disillusion, and discontent, 1s one 
of ritualism and rebellion In a 
sense this ethos 1s a product of the 
crises and contradictions in our 
system of higher education, but ın 
another sense it has also contribut- 
ed towards the aggravation of the 
ills of the system 


Rıtualısm and rebellion represent 
two patterns of. adaptation to cul- 
tural goals and institutional means: 
in the first the respect for cultural 
goals 1s so diminished that they 
practically cease to exist, but insti- 
tutional means continue to be ope- 
rative, in the second, both cultural 
goals and institutional means are 
rejected "The lingermmg existence 
of the system of higher education 
can be described, at best, as ritual- 
istic After periodic bouts of 
rebeliron ıt reverts to tts ritualistic 
survival 


In surveying the contemporary 
educational scene one fails to dis- 
cern any specific objectives to 
which the system of higher edu- 
cation 1s geared At best it aims 
at offermg bits and pieces of mfor- 
mation in selected fields Thus, 
the traditional objectives of higher 
education have lost sanctity, a new 
set of objectives remains to be 
formulated and legitimized Büt 


for the eighty or ninety days in the 
year that the universities, with 
some luck, are allowed to function 
ın relative peace, ritualistic exer- 
cises by way of lectures, seminars, 
and tutorials are continued Exa- 
mimations are yet another ritual 
Adoption of innovations is rarely 
more than a symbolic act general 
education, semester system, Na- 
tional Service Scheme, work 
experience, vocationalization of 
education, and so forth were all 
accepted ritualistically No wonder, 
they failed to produce results 


Spells of rebellion have now 
come to be accepted as a ‘normal’ 
part of the academic year ‘They 
fail to shock until their ferocity 
and intensity exceed the tolerance 
limit which is  bemg steadily 
stretched Dissent and defiance 
have become synonymous, protest 
and violence have come to mean 
the same thing. Because of sub- 
cultural legitimation criminal or 
near criminal acts pass as deeds 
of heroism The mention of the 
word ‘discipline’? often causes 
erisive laughter A group of 
teachers has also adopted the pos- 
ture of permanent dissent and has 
taken up the path of contmuous 
protest Much of this rebellion 
has been counter-productive for it 
has not been aimed at giving mean- 
ing, coherence, and excellence to 
education In effect it has been 
supporting what may better be 
called non-education or antı- 
education 


WW here do we go from here? 


It ıs tme we take some hard 


decisions and implement them 
resolutely The prevailing drift 


must be stemmed and purpose 
restored to the system of higher 
education In the process, we shall 
have to discard some cherished 
ideas and evolve a bold new philo- 
sophy 


A board consensus on the 
objectives of higher education, re- 
lating it firmly to skilled manpower 


needs for social change and 
national development, must be 
evolved 


The notion of higher education 
as a right will have to be given 


up ability to benefit from higher 
education must be adopted as the 
sole criterion for admission The 
tests for admission, however, should 
not be weighted so heavily for ver- 
bal skills that their consequences in 
terms of recruitment become social- 
ly regressive 


S imultaneously, a strategy for 
fighting the obsolescence of educa- 
ton and for making ıt more re- 
levant to India and her needs 
should be devised and expeditious- 
İy ımplemented. Necessary inputs 
should be made ın the production of 
modern and relevant educational 
materials and im updating the 
knowledge of teachers. 


A democratic and participatory 
pattern of governance should be 
evolved for mstitutions of higher 
learning 


The reward system should be so 
structured that ıt encourages con- 
tinuous hard-work and sharpening 
of problem-solving capabilities and 
mimuimizes the payoff of blackmail 
and disruptionist agitations 


Imaginative and dynamic pro- 
grammes of long and sustained 
work experience of a meaningful 
nature should be initiated as an 
integral part of the system of 
higher education 


It should be recogmzed that 
universities cannot be depoliticised 
Nor ıs ıt necessary If they are 
expected to create an intellectual 
ferment, offer meaningful social 
criticism, and produce creative 
ideas for institutional change and 
restructuring of the social order, an 
effort will have to be made to 1n- 
tellectualıze politics This will 
contribute towards weaning stu- 
dents from the self-defeating poli- 
tics of destruction and violence 


Drift, disillusion, and discontent 
have been allowed to dominate the 
academic ethos too long Ritua- 
lism and mundless rebellion have 
proved worthless remedies To re- 
store purpose to education we now 
have to look for a new philosophy 
and devise a dynamic plan of 
action 
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THIS ıs an intensive analysis of a 
particular unrest situation in a 
university The case for such an 
exercise lies ın the insights it can 
give into how exactly a crisis 1S 
sparked off, how ıt develops and 
metamorphoses ‘These insights are 
valuable ın as much as they lead 
to a better understanding of the 
underlying complexity of an unrest 
situation 


The course of an agitation is, 1n 
many cases, determined by how the 
different parties in the conflict view 
the situation and interact Then, 
as a crisis develops, new elements 
may be attracted to the scene, 
some, on the other hand, may be 
repelled by the developments 
These, along with how the other 
factors react to the entrance and 
actions of the new elements, deter- 
mine the further course of the 
crisis It would be interesting to 
know under what conditions new 
elements enter the fray and what 
their stakes are These are the 
underlying and not so easily dis- 
cernable factors in student unrest 


The recent unrest in Delhi 
university involving violence, large- 
scale police action and a prolonged 
closure of the university, provides 
the illustrative material for this 
essay The description of the 
series of events will be followed by 
an anlysis of the data 


It all began m the Delhi College 
of Engineering The academic 
year 1972-73 had a very bad start, 


Anatomy of a crisis 
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with strikes and disruptions At 
first, ıt was the non-teachıng tech- 
nical staff agitating for better pay 
and facilities, later, ıt was the 
teachers pressing for the revision of 
their pay scales to conform to those 
fixed by the University Grants 
Commission and the regularisation 
of certam long-standing ad hoc 
appointments 


In the first instance, the college 
was closed for about twenty days 
The teacher's strike held out pros- 
pects for an even longer closure. 
The latter resulted 1n the final year 
students getting restive They were 
siezed with the problems that they 
might have to face if they entered 
the mace for jobs late Junior 
students rallied behind their seniors 
to demand that the authorities 
arrive at some kind of settlement 
with the teachers and re-open the 
college 


Each of the three parties con- 
cerned, namely, the authorities— 
both admınıstratıve and political, 
teachers and students, had its own 
way of looking at the problem The 
teachers felt that if there was any 
let up in their pressure, they would 
not get what they wanted The 
administrative authorities probably 
had admınıstratıve reasons for not 
giving ın In the eyes of the poh- 
tical authorities, the movement had 
political | undertones— what with 
the Delhi University Teacher's 
Associations’ President with 
CPI(M) affiliations extending sup- 
port to the striking teachers The 


students, on the other hand, could 
not care less as to which side gave 
u Al they wanted was the 
resumption of classes. 


The appeals that the students 
made to the college authorities 
and the Delhi: Admmnistration 
which runs the institution, were of 
no avail A mass demonstration 
ın front of the Chief Executive 
Councilor's office also failed to 
evoke a positive response What 
particularly irked the students was 
the casual manner in which tbe 
CEC viewed their problems The 
solutions that he had to offer only 
increased their ire. 


It was at this stage that the 
leaders of the Delhi University 
Students Union entered the scene 
Their motives were fairly clear. 
Belonging to the Jana Sangh and 
the SSP., they were primarily out 
to embarrass the Congress control- 
led Metropolitan Admınıstratıon 
Congress leaders who belonged to 
a faction opposed to that headed 
by the Chief Executive Councillor 
ın the Delhi Congress also joined 
the antı-“C EC bandwagon What 
better cause could they find than 
this one, ın which top grade stu- 
dents had been turned into helpless 
victims of a conflict between two 
other parties? 


The locked out students of 
engineering found in the profes- 
&onal agitator with his penchant 
for the mulitant and the dramatic, 
a way out of the impasse, ın con- 
trast to their earlier mood of keep- 
ing outsiders at bay. 


The first 1tem in the professional 
leaders’ agenda was a mass de- 
monstration ın front of the CE C's 
office With professionals ın the 
lead, the authorities posted a strong 
police force at the venue of the 
demonstration The Chief Execu- 
tive Councillor also quit the pre- 
mises, perhaps thinking that he 
might become the target of the 
expected mob fury All these were 
ın marked contrast to the way in 
which the authorities viewed an 
earlier demonstration without the 
participation of full-trme student 
politicians. 


The leaders, followed by the 
crowd, broke through the police 


cordon and ran towards the office 
Feelings ran high when it was dis- 
covered that the CEC. was not in 
The leaders, on their part, had 
apparently decided to provoke the 
police and thus precipitate a crisis, 
for, one of them, a seasoned agita- 
tor, managed to enter the room 
from somewhere and opened the 
door The agitated crowd, surged 
into the room (Upon this, the 
magistrate ordered the police to 
act ‘By all accounts, the latter 
launched a full scale lathi charge 
straight away. "The entrapped 
demonstrators threw missiles at the 
police and damaged whatever they 
could Both sides sustained ınjur- 
ies and a number of leaders were 
arrested 


Te lathi charge and the arrest 
of university leaders proved to be 
a shot ın the arm for the profes- 
sional agitator. A part of the 
fleeing crowd gathered round a 
couple of leaders on the street 
outside The leaders exhorted it 
to proceed to the university cam- 
pus, the idea being to mobilise 
students there on the basis of the 
new found and potent issue of 
police excesses 


In the university, they went from 
college to college gathering sup- 
port from leaders and finally head- 
ed for the Vice-Chancellor’s office 
to demand that he take up the 
matter of police excesses with the 
highest authorities and secure the 
release of the arrested leaders At 
the Vice-Chancellor’s office, 1t was 
the university student leaders with 
their henchmen numbering about 
fifty, who went in And when they 
were told that neither the Vice- 
Chancellor nor the pro-Vice-Chan- 
cellor was in, they promptly set 
about sacking the office Office 
equipment was broken and files 
torn up These were done primarily 
by those for whom violence was a 
standard political weapon and a 
publicity stunt and (b) those for 
whom violence is almost a way of 
life—the ‘dadas’ as they are called 
The mam body of the crowd stood 
outside the building and took no 
part in the violence. 


A prospective candidate for the 
Presidentship of the Delhi Univer- 


sity Student’s Union, m 1973, 
decided to sieze the opportunity 
this explosive phase of the crisis 
offered, to make his presence felt 
He gathered together his friends, 
the followers of some of the lead- 
ers who were arrested earlier at 
the Chief Executive Councillor's 
Office, some of them armed with 
sticks and javelins, plus others and 
proceeded towards the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s office to stage a mulitant 
demonstration ‘The tragic accident 
earlier 1n the day in which a hyac- 
ked bus ran over a cart and killed 
one of its occupants, had apparent- 
ly no impact on the demonstrators 
for the leaders had chosen not to 
utter a word of it in the interest 
of continuing the agitation 


At the Vice-Chancellor's office, 
the fact that no one of consequence 
was there to meet them, encourag- 
ed the roughnecks in the crowd to 
indulge in the destruction of. tele- 
phones and furniture 


I. ıs perhaps significant that only 
a handful of the demonstrators 
took to violence Another happen- 
ing which was worthy of note was 
that as soon as senior leaders like 
the President of DUSU arrived on 
the spot and appealed to the crowd 
to eschew violence, its perpetrators 
promptly withdrew 


From the office, the crowd pro- 
ceeded to the Vice-Chancellor’s 
residence where they were con- 
fronted by a strong possé of police- 
men Presuming that the slogan 
shouting crowd would throw stones 
picked. up from the construction 
site nearby, the police almost im- 
mediately resorted to tear-gas shell- 
ing and a lath: charge In the 
resulting battle the students dam- 
aged some traffic lights and a 
DTC booth Several leaders who 
were unconnected with the agita- 
tion, due either to them party, 
ideological or factional affiliations, 
were arrested and allegedly beaten 
up This resulted ın the alienation 
of several elements who would 
have at least remained neutral in 
the conflict. 


The disturbances quelled, the 
authorities appomted an enquiry 


committee and issued show cause 
notices to the leaders The uni- 
versity was closed The leaders 
on their part refused to turn in 
their explanations Four leaders 


including the President of the 
DUSU, were rusticated 
The issues now were police 


action, their continued presence, 
alleged excesses and the rustication 
of leaders ‘The issue of the me- 
opening of the College of Engineer- 
ig was shelved  Durnng the 
prolonged period of the university's 
closure, the DUSU, apparently 
aided by the Jana Sangh, sponsor- 
ed dharnas by various college 
unions ‘Transport and other faci- 
hties were provided for partıcı- 
pants "That the new-found issue 
of police ‘excess’ proved to be 
popular was evident in the rather 
unusual demonstration of about 
seventy five girls against it. 


WW na the university re-opened 
after more than three weeks, the 
leaders mustered a crowd of several 
thousand students for a demonstra- 
tion These were largely drawn 
from the outer-campus colleges 
and brought to the university m a 
fleet of special buses 


Given the massive police pres- 
ence and memories of the tear-gas 
shelling and lathi charge on the 
two previous occasions, the leaders 
thought ıt expedient not to en- 
courage any violence "Peace- 
squads' went about appealıng to 
the crowd to be peaceful There 
were, however, a few who taunted 
the police and threw stones at 
them “The police refused to be 
provoked With both the leaders 
and the police exercising restraint, 
the crowd dispersed after a while 


To keep the movement going, 
the leaders planned to stage a sym- 
bolic take-over of the university 
buildings two days later It was 
declared that this demonstration 
alo would be peaceful The 
crowd was so, iby and large, en- 
joying the speeches which followed 
the symbolic take-over Some did 
throw a few stones and banged at 
the doors but the leaders were 
going about curbing such tenden- 
cies The authorities, however, 
took the banging to be a massive 


attempt to storm into the office and 
called for the police The latter 
launched a lathi charge and burst 
tear gas shells without prior warn- 
ing The crowd became violent 
and in the ding-dong battle bet- 
ween the police and the students, 
a bus was burnt and two others 
were damaged, representing as 
these did, the government The 
university was closed sine die 


lea of bemg cowed down, 
the leaders were happy with the 
course of developments for not 
only had they hit the headlines but 
corrected the long standing impres- 
sion outside Delhi that the students 
and student leaders of Delhi were 
but softies The situation seemed 
to open up opportunities for more 
heroics The rusticated President 
of the union, along with the Vice- 
President—a potential candidate 
for next year’s Presidency—went 
on an indefinite fast. Several 
others—office bearers, potential 
candidates and their followers— 
joined them on a short-term basis 


However, the prolonged closure 
of the university, in fact, went 
against the interests of the student 
leaders It prevented the mobilisa- 
tion of students in any significant 
way Seeing that public sympathy 
was virtually non-existent, partı- 
cularly in view of the hyacking 
incident ın which a woman was 
killed, some leaders, including a 
few who were ın the thick of the 
agitation, thought 1t would be poli- 
tically profitable to play the peace- 
maker A leader who runs a cafe 
ın the campus started having 
second thoughts about continuing 
ın the agitation What if the autho- 
rities deprived him of the privileges 
he was enjoying ın respect of his 
business? 


Caste pulls and political machı- 
nations by parties opposed to 
the Jana Sangh like the ruling fac- 
tion of the Delhi Congress and the 
Left as represented by the Teacher’s 
Association, resulted in some 


"leaders wavering and in others 


desertzng the camp altogether 


Some of the leaders who were 
either rusticated or could be rusti- 
cated xf the agitation continued, 
were not quite sure if they would 


‘to end their ordeal 


be whole time politicians or if they 
could work out a career for them- 
selves outside the framework of 
the university, at the current stage 
of their political career As such, 
they felt that they might stand to 
loose if the agitation was extended 
and the authorities, continuing to 
get full government support, stuck 
to their policy of yielding nothing 
under duress The necessity of 
arriving at a settlement arosé also 
because the leaders, especially those 
belonging to the Jana Sangh, feared 
that the SSP, whose leaders ın the 
campus were highly committed 
politicians, might take over the 
leadership and precipitate a crisis. 


The authorities too were keen on 
ending the strife and the stalemate 
They agreed to a face-saving device 
the fasting leaders had worked out 
Ihe Vice- 
Chancellor agreed to set up a re- 
presentative committee to review 
the rustication orders and to get 
the Lt Governor of Delhi to offer 
frut juice to the hunger strikers 


The incidents described here 
show how the “vvays mn which the 
various groups in a conflict situa- 
tion view each other and the situa- 
tion as such, determine the course 
ofa crisis The trouble arose from 
the authorities’ failure to empathise 
with the students of the College of 
Engineering The authorities view- 
ed their conflict with the teachers 
as being more important than the 
solution of the problems faced by 
the students as a result of the 
strike The teachers and the autho- 
rties had reached an impasse, as 
the former insisted on their de- 
mands being met there and then 
and the latter felt that the teachers 
were being instigated by profes- 
sional teacher agitators from Delhi 
University who had affiliations 
with a certain leftist party 


The students started off with 
peaceful means such as meeting the 
authorities 1n a delegation several 
times and organising a mass demon- 
straton to get their grievances 
redressed It ıs due to the failure 
of these methods, that they opted 
for the use of the professional agı- 
tator and politicians 


What can the professional politi- 
cian offer and why 1s he welcomed? 
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Such a politician or agitator 1s 
useful in as much as he is bolder, 
in word and deed, has contacts with 
the higher university and political 
functionaries and student leaders 
ın various other colleges and has 
command over considerable finan- 
cial and material resources. like 
buses He could thus enlárge- the 
movement and help mobilise large 
crowds 


Just as the students are not 
interested 1n enlarging the conflict 
or raising the pitch of protest very 
high to begin with, the professional 
leader is also not in a terrible 
hurry to jump into the fray. He 
would rather wait until the situa- 
tion becomes explosive This 1s 
when matters have reached a head 
and the students are prepared to 
accept his characteristic stocks-ın- 
trade His entry 1s determined by 
other considerations too, namely, 
his assessment of the chances of. the 
crisis developing in terms of sup- 
port and intensity, whether or not 
his participation would further his 
individual interest as a. politician or 
his party's interest vis-a-vis other 
parties, 1f the movement concerned 
is legitimate enough for his parti- 
cipation to be taken as a plus-point 
in his political career. 


Wa the entry of professional 
leaders, the crisis metamorphoses 
radically Such leaders serve to 
enlarge the conflict and bring about 
a change ın tactics Tame methods 
are replaced by more militant. ones, 
violence being one of them Their 
general idea 1s to make the autho- 
rities take stringent measures like 
rustication, police action and the 
closure of the university so that the 
agitation might continue and deve- 
lop and help feather their political 
nests ın the bargain. 


Whether or not the professional 
leader initiates violence or some 
such precipitate action, the course 
of an agitation may be determined 
by the way ın which the authorities 
view his entry and the ways in 
which he goes about his business. 
Firstly, the authorities view the 
professional leader as an outsider 
and his entry 1s therefore resented. 
Secondly, the fact that he cannot 


be quelled easily, being a hardened 
agitator, disturbs them, and thirdly, 
the authorities’ distaste for the 
established students leader arises 
from a tendency ın him to overstep 
limits of decorum when he con- 
fronts authority particularly when 
the confrontation 1s in public 


Waite the leaders indulge ın be- 
havioural excesses to impress the 
restive public and retain their 
credibility, the authorities stand to 
loose their credibility if they let 
the leaders brow-beat them All 
these factors may result in the 
authorities turning their toes in 
They mught either take strong 
action or go into their shell, both of 
which could result ın the situation 
playing into the hands of the pro- 
fessional student leader 


When the authorities came to 
know of the change ın the leader- 
ship, and the plans of the new 
leadership to hold a mass demon- 
stration, they handed over the baby 
to the police and withdrew into 
their shell A strong contingent of 
police was posted at the venue of 
the demonstration—the Chief Exe- 
cutive Councillor’s office, and the 
CEC left the premises 


The leaders, on their part, were 
set for a clash Despite the tight 
police cordon, they dashed towards 
the office Encouraged, the crowd 
surged forward Upon reaching 
the premises, they found that the 
authority concerned was away His 
ubsence became an issue, instantly 
The fact that the crowd was agitat- 
ed over this, encouraged the 
leaders to take further steps to 
force the issue with the authorities 
They headed the en-masse occu- 
pation of the office, which led to 
the police lathi charge 


From now onwards, the issues 
underwent a total change The 
lathi charge resorted to without any 
prior warning, the rather indiscri- 
mınate nature of ıt and the arrest 
of leaders, were to be the new 
rallying points 


When violence has been resorted 
to and police action has become an 
issue, It 18 time for more people to 
enter the scene as leaders More 
particularly, 1t 1s opportune for the 


entry of the habitually violent—the 
‘dadas’ as they are called In so 
far as the former category 1s con- 
cerned, the issue provides a good 
opportunity to mobilise a large 
number of students, generate a fol- 
lowing, indulge in some heroics 
and thereby come into the lime- 
light For the habitually violent, 
there is ın the situation sanction 
for their kind of activity 


In the incidents which occurred 
at the Vice-Chancellor’s office later 
during the same day and the next 
day, the participation of new ele- 
ments was conspicuous Predict- 
ably, violence was resorted to That 
they were contemplating the use of 
violence was evident on the second 
day at least, when some of them 
carried sticks and javelins 


The fact that the authority con- 
cerned was not ın was again turned 
into an issue, which became the 
immediate basis for violence The 
story was repeated the next day, 
but this time, the police were 
called ın, in a big way, and ın the 
ding-dong battle between the police 
and the student activists, some 
more property was damaged. 


A feature which was worth 
notig, on both the days was that 
violence was initiated either by the 
leaders or their henchmen and as 
long as the police did not launch 
into a general attack, the bulk of 
the crowd reframed from  parti- 
cipating in the violence Police 
action has invariably resulted in a 
larger number being drawn into 
violence and increased destruction 


The notices to the leaders asking 
them to show cause why dıscıplı- 
nary action should not be taken 
against them, did not elicit any 
response from them The leaders 
scoffed at the notices for the sake 
of continuing the movement. 


They believed that the movement 
would contmue and grow if they 
could impress upon the students at 
large that police action involving a 
systematic attempt to cause bodily 
injury was infinitely more repre- 
hensible than the destruction of 
inanimate objects like window 
panes and telephones, which the 
authorities construed as crime The 


leaders also thought that rusti- 
cation, which would follow, could 
itself be turned :nto an issue 


Since both leaders and the gene- 
ral run of students feel that the 
rustication of leaders amounts to 
victimization, the issue could be 
used for further mobilisation 


Tre potentialities of the issues 
of police action and the rustication, 
attract a large number of aspiring 
leaders "They see ın them oppor- 
tunities to mobilise students and 
create a following for themselves 
So, when these leaders enter the fray, 
they do so accompanied by their 
followers Those aspiring leaders 
who want to be seen and heard, see 
in the potentialities of these issues 
an excellent opportunity 


In the mobilization of large 
crowds 1t 1s not only the issues and 
the number of leaders involved, 
which are important The material 
resources of the leaders are equally 
so For the mass demonstration 
which took place when the univer- 
sity reopened, the leaders requi- 
sitioned a large fleet of twenty five 
buses If crowds came, it was at 
least partly because transport was 
provided Demonstrations are fun 
too Boys find going in a group to 
the campus, the hub of the univer- 
sity, shouting slogans and being 
noticed by people, exhilarating 
Though the issues might be serious, 
glee would be writ large on a suffi- 
ciently large number of faces In 
this series, except in the case of 
the first three demonstrations when 
the participants were either serious- 
ly concerned with a problem or 
determined to build up an agitation, 
the element of fun was conspicuous 


The mass demonstrations which 
were held when the university re- 
opened, illustrated the potency of 
police excesses as an issue, the ım- 
portance of having material 
resources like buses, and the fact 
that boys join 1n for the fun there 
18 In a noisy mass demonstration 
Quite apart from this, the two 
demonstrations brought forth the 
crucial role which the leadership 
plays in determining the conduct 
of the demonstrators 


In view of the massive police 
presence, the unequivocal govern- 


ment support which the Vice- 
Chancellor enjoyed in regard to 
this agitation, and the fact that he 
had the backing of most of the im- 
portant members of the teaching 
community, the leaders had deod- 
ed not to precipitate violence. 
“Peace Squads’ went around curb- 
ig the few unruly and over 
enthusiastic elements in the crowd 
That they were successful in this 
was noteworthy The fact that the 
students did not initiate any viol- 
ence despite the refusal of the 
authorities to come out and meet 
them shows that students do not 
necessarily take to violence spon- 
taneously, and that if the leaders 
have decided agamst violence, the 
chances are that it wil not be 
resorted to Even in the earlier 
violent incident at the Vıce-Chan- 
cellor’s office, the perpetrators of 
violence promptly withdrew when 
some senior leaders arrived and 
asked them to stop 


The first demonstration after the 
re-opening passed off peacefully 
also because the police refused to 
be provoked The demonstration 
two days later turned violent when 
the authorities misread the situa- 
ton and called for police action 
The demonstration was intended to 
be peaceful and the ‘takeover of 
the university’ was to be purely 
symbolic The crowd was basically 
gleeful though noisy, with some 
banging the doors of the Vice- 
Chancellor’s office As on the last 
occasion, the leaders were on the 
rounds curbing the few over- 
enthusiastic and stone throwing 
elements "The authorities, however, 
were under the impression that the 
crowd would storm into the office 
and the police were called in This 
was taken as a challenge by the 
leaders as well as the demonstrators 
at large “The heavy attack by the 
police with tear gas and lathis, led 
to the burning of a bus and 'the 
partial destruction of two others 
by the students 


Although the authorities later 
virtually apologised for calling in 
the police following newspaper 
reports which described their action 
as unwarranted and hasty, the action 
only reflected what may be called 
the customary attitude of the 
authorities towards student agi- 


tators particularly when these are 
led by what I would call ‘profes- 
sional’ student leaders They 
expect the leaders to resort to 
violence and gheraos or make ‘un- 
reasonable’ demands only to harass 
them. There 1s also a suspicion that 
these leaders are essentially poli- 
tically motivated. The fact that 
the use of toughs during elections 
has become an accepted practice 
lends credence to the expectation 
of violence Reports of student 
violence from other parts of the 
country have also been responsible 
for this view 


Wii this view undoubtedly 
has some basis, the fact that not 
always would leaders resort to 
violence or connive at it, also needs 
to be recognised Sometimes, 
they may just be interested in a 
mock-fight with the police, pre- 
tending to get injured As it hap- 
pened on two occasions 1n the crisis 
that I have described, they might 
have decided not to initiate any 
kind of violence We have been 
talking about the leaders and not 
the crowd because, as the series of 
events described here clearly shows, 
it is the leaders who determine the 
behaviour of the crowd. 


Whether the leaders are contem- 
plating violence or not can be 
ascertained only if the authorities 
are constantly in touch with the 
leaders “The value of maintaining 
a lne of communication with the 
leaders even at the height of an 
agitation was seen in July 1971 
when there were simular demon- 
siratıons against Dr K N Raj, the 
then the Vice-Chancellor The 
police came to know that the 
leaders were only interested in a 
mock fight The resultant restraın- 
ed handling of this situation pre- 
vented an ugly confrontation 


Communication between the 
authorities and the student leaders 
is hampered at least partly because 
the authorities have shown a tend- 
ency to go into their shell as soon 
as professional leaders appear on 
the scene. Withdrawing into one’s 
shell has itself resulted ın stu- 
dent leader’s initiating or encourag- 
ing violence It becomes an 
excuse to perpetrate violence 
Irked by the absence of the autho- 
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rities crowds have been sympathetic 
to such acts, providing the perpe- 
trators with the necessary moral 
sanction The authorities might be 
able to take the wind out of the 
professional agitator’s sails if they 
come out to meet the demonstra- 
tors Such an approach would, 
firstly, neutralise an immediate 
possible provocation and, secondly, 
assuage the feelings of the agitated 
crowd Agitated crowds have 
been observed to be substantially 
satisfied even when the authorities 
merely gave them a hearıng and 
promised to look into the matter 


Pre story of how the crisis came 
to an end, shows, among other 
things, how it is the personal and 
political interests of the leaders 
more than the larger causes which 
determine the course of events. 


A section of the leaders, seeing 
that the agitation had not enjoyed 
the support of the general public, 
particularly because of the indul- 
gence ın what is considered to be 
vandalism and the death of a 
woman under the wheels of a 
hacked bus, and that the indefi- 
nite closure of the university. had 
rendered the mobilisation Of 
students virtually — impossible, 
thought they could atiract attention 
to themselves by playing the peace 
maker There were others who 
wavered as a result of baits offered 
by the Congress Party The Leitists, 
opposed as they were to the Jana 
Sangh, managed to convince some 
key leaders from a leading women’s 
college that they were playing into 
the hands of reactionary elements 
This was a blow to the agitation as 
their participation had given res- 
pectability to ıt Some leaders who 
were in the café business in the 
campus, thought ıt best not to rub 
the authorities too much on the 
wrong side It was alleged that 
caste ties with the Vice-Chancellor 
had been responsible for some 
desertions 


The Delhi University Teachers’ 
(Association was in the hands of 
the Leftists Senior dons were 
behind the Vice-Chancellor not 
only because they saw in this 
violent agitation a dangerous trend, 
but because the present  Vice- 
Chancellor had been careful not to 


step on their toes The Jana 
Sangh preferred to remain in the 
background ın view of the absence 
of public sympathy for the agi- 
tation The government, on the 
other hand, extended all possible 
help to the university authorities 


Í, view of all this, the rusticated 
leaders felt that the Vice-Chancellor 
would stick to his guns Those 
leaders who belonged to the Jana 
Sangh thought that, if the Vice- 
Chancellor stuck to his guns, it 
would be disastrous for them ‘The 
only group to which rustication did 
not matter was the SSP or the 
SP, for they had chosen agitation- 
al politics as their way of life The 
Jana Sangh student leaders felt 
that ıf a rapprochement was not 
affected soon, the leadership would 
go into the hands of the SSP and 
the crisis that they would certainly 
precipitate would only put off the 
reconsideration of the question of 
rustication 


Emıssarıes of the authorities and 
the fasting leaders worked out an 
agreement according to which the 
authorities agreed to review the 
rustication orders The leaders 
promptly called off the agitation It 
ıs noteworthy that rıght through 
the negotiations and the last phases 
of the campaign, there was no 
mention of the issue involving the 
College of Engineering or demo- 
cratisation and similar other laud- 
able causes espoused in the course 
of the agitation It was as though 
rustication was the only issue 


In sum, the course of an agi- 
tation ıs determined by the inter- 
play of three basic factors, namely, 
the perceptions and actions of the 
authorities, the interests of the 
professional student agitator and 
politician, and the students In 
the course of these interactions, 
based on a variety of perceptions, 
the character of the agitation under- 
goes remarkable changes in terms 
of tactics, issues, the character and 
number of participants Of the 
three factors ın the conflict, the 
perceptions, interests and actions of 
the authorities and the professional 
agitator seem to have the most 
significant impact on both the 
development and settlement of a 
conflict 
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Some dimensions 
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EDUCATION can become a major 
catalyst of national development 
ın underdeveloped countries provid- 
ed the national goals and priorities 
are specified and due weights are 
attached to the various levels of 
the educational pyramid It can 
also serve as an outlet for dıssı- 
pation of scarce national resources 
and a cause of social explosions if 
social needs and imperatives are 
disregarded 


The crisis that the Indian univer- 
sities are undergoing today is in 
large measure due to the lack of 
any new direction to educational 
expansion 1n the context of an over- 
all strategy of national develop- 
ment The Indian educational 
system today ıs bemg pulled in 
opposite directions— by the pre- 
existing elitist bias on the one hand, 
and the emerging populist pres- 
sures on the other The conse- 
quences of these contradictory 
pulls reflect themselves in the form 
of a crisis m the universities The 
crisis has many dimensions—social, 
political and economic 


It ıs pertinent to repeat the tru- 
ism, that the seats of learning 


everywhere operate im a social 
milieu A university performs 
multiple functions It accumulates 
and disseminates knowledge, so 
that future generations can experi- 
ment with new ideas In a broader 
context a university 1s a repository 
and a transmitter of values How- 
ever, universities can function as 
centres of creative work only in a 
democratic and dynamic social 
setting ^ Hducationists of all vin- 
tages are unanimous ın saying that 
the universities. should be freed 
from the tentacles of vested inter- 
ests and allowed to grow into 
democratic institutions But there 
18 a wide gap between precepts and 
practice Most of the universities 
are now controlled by elites who 
have no genume social or edu- 
cational commitment, but seek to 
convert the universities into centres 
of patronage and politicking 


The spread of educational faci- 
lities has meant that the children of 
the hitherto ‘underprivileged’ and 
middle sections of the population 
have started entering the portals of 
the universities These students 
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have neither the necessary aca- 
demic background, nor resilience to 
come to terms with the level of 
teaching at the universities They 
are only keen to imitate those 
coming from the old elites and 
acquire the appearance of sophisti- 
cation without its substance. 
Populism is the ideology “of “these 
middle groups aspiring for higher 
status, not through hard work and 
dedication, ‘but through the easy 
road of imitation on the one hand, 
and bribing, cheating and even 
intimidation and blackmail on the 
other 


Many of the students, particular- 
ly those coming from the ‘Kulak’ 
and nouveaux riche families are first 
interested in earning degrees to 
enhance their market value The 
teachers have no incentive to apply 
themselves seriously to their duties 
ın this background As a result, 
the lowerig of standards has 
reached the lowest point in many 
universities. This 1s a sort of a 
vicious circle and only concerted 
efforts can arrest the drift. 


"Tre most significant cause of the 
crisis, however, lies ın the realm 
of economics Education is an 
investment as well as a consump- 
tion good As such an exact 
quantification of the contribution 
of education to national develop- 
ment bristles with certam concep- 
tual and practical difficulties The 
tools developed and employed by 
economists in determinina the 
rationality or otherwise of invest- 
ments ‘made in the various layers of 
the educational pyramid. however, 
do give an approximate idea of the 
ımpact of education on over-all 
development 


The different layers of education 
are interdependent and, therefore, 
it 15 necessary to strike a balance in 
the allocation of resources among 
the competing sub-sections The 
layers recognised as strategic to 
economic development should 
receive priority. By the same 
token, the development of edu- 
cation needs to be dovetailed with 
the over-all plan so that the supply 
of qualified manpower 1s matohed 
by the demand for it. It ıs also 
necessary to ensure that there is 


neither over-ınvestment nor under- 
investment 1n any of the sub-sectors 
of the educational programme in 
order that ımbalances do not grow 
within the system 


dis rationale of a programme of 
investments ın education 1s judged 
by the social rates of return 
number of estimates have been 
made in India. All these calcula- 
tions show ‘that there 1s a general 
decline in the rate of return as we 
move to the higher stages of edu- 
cation The rate of return of pri- 
mary education for an illiterate 
person is found to be about 15 per 
cent, that of going through the 
middle school after completing 
primary education about 14 per 
cent, and the return on complet- 
ing secondary school following 
midde school 1s 10 5 per cent "This 
declıne continues at the next stage 
and the average rate of return on 
doing the bachelors’ degree “ın arts, 
Science or commerce 18 estimated 
to be a httle less than 9 per cent 
If we use a rate of interest of 10 
per cent as the minimum accept- 
able, primary education could 
be found to be very profitable, 
middle school to be quite profitable 
though less so than primary edu- 
cation, and secondary school would 
be found to be worth 1t though not 
by a big margin In contrast, 
general university education. would 
appear to be decidedly unprofit- 
able’ (A K. Sen. ‘The Crisis of 
Indian Education’ Lal Bahadur 
Shastrı Memorial Lectures, March 
1970, New Delhi) 


The rush for higher education ın 
spite of the lower social return 18 
explaıned by the fact “that unem- 
ployment mainly takes the form of 
a long period of waiting before 
a person emerging from the edu- 
cation system finds a job Blang 
estimates the average waiting period 
of a graduate to be about 65 
months, and the average waiting 
period of a matriculate to be 
about 17 months It mught, mci- 
dentally, be added that the tend- 
ency to remain unemployed for a 
considerable period of time after 
completing matriculation is a 
strong incentive for going into 
higher education. This is an ım- 
portant factor ın India in adding 


to the demand for university edu- 
cation in contrast with countries 
where a matrıculate finds jobs 
easily, thereby making him rela- 
tively more reluctant to go in for 
further studies rather than having 


“some immediate income (A K 


Sen, Ibid) 


Partly, the demand for higher 
education ıs accentuated by the 
heavy subsidisation of the edu- 
cational sector by the central and 
the State governments The sub- 
sidisation ıs ın turn responsible for 
causing divergence between social 
tates of return and the private 
rates of return—the latter being 
higher than the former 


I. does not follow from tbe above 
that educational expansion. should 
be halted ın the country What ıs 
suggested ıs only that the expendi- 
ture incurred on wasteful college 
and university education be curbed. 
Our country ıs hardly self-suffi- 
cient in high-level manpower Yet, 
the admission capacity in certain 
highly specialised courses is not 
being fully utilised. It is, therefore, 
necessary firmly to establish equili- 
brium between demand and supply 
The data ın regard to engineering 
courses are highly pertinent 


The relationship between intake 
and out-turn ın our schools and 
colleges 1s also unfavourable The 
wastage and stagnation inflates the 
unit costs of education The follow- 
ing table gives the out-turn figures 
for diploma and degree courses in 
engineering as percentages of ın- 
take ın selected years. 


The table demonstrates that the 
rate of increase ın intake is ahead 
of the rate of increase in out-turn 
in the case of degree and diploma 
courses in engineering The 
wastage 1n technical education also 
js high—it was estimated to be 
239 per cent ın degree and 37.7 
per cent 1n diploma course respec- 
tively in 1962 The stagnation 
estimates in engineering courses 
show that nearly 50 per cent of the 
students need more years than the 
maximum prescribed for complet- 
ing the courses of study ‘The 
wastage and stagnation 1s not con- 
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No. of Admissions in Engineering Colleges 








Year Degree Courses Diploma Courses 
Admıssıon Actual Admission Actual 
Capacıty Admission Capacity Admission 
1965—66 24965 23315 48048 43983 
1966—67 25006 24934 48579 46461 
1967—68 25070 24871 47120 42600 
1968 —69 23415 18445 46712 27254 
1969—70 21340 17853 43412 26588 
1970—71 21100 17878 42823 27862 





Quoted by J N Sinha in his Seminar Paper ‘Demand for Higher Education 
ın India! (Mimeographed) Institute of Economic Growth, 1972 





Intake, Out-turn and percentages of Out-turn in Engineering 
Courses (Selected Years) 


T 


Year Degree Course Diploma Courses 
Intake Out- Percent Intake Out- Per cent 
turn — out-turn turn out-turn 
1950 . 4119 2198 53 3 5903 2478 4] 9 
1955 5888 4017 68 2 10484 4499 42 9 
1959 11507 4478 38 9 21366 7241 339 
1961 15850 7026 44 3 27701 10349 373 
1962 17074 8426 493 30826 12046 391 
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Source 


Fact Book on Manpower, Institute of Applied Manpower Re- 
search, New Delhi, 1963 
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fined to engineering education only. 
İt 1s true of other branches of edu- 
cation also 


Our educational system also 
suffers from the malady of exces- 
sive university enrolments in un- 
productive, educational sub-sectors 
(refer to VK RV Rao's The Role 
of Universities in a Developing 
Society, Delhi, 1964) It 
has been estimated that the per- 
centage of enrolments m the 
branches of Humanities. (excluding 
Sı yal Sciences) 1s about 52 per 
cent ın India, as compared to 15 
per cent 1n Japan and 31 per cent 
in UK On the other hand, our 
enrolment in agricultural courses 
15 merely 12 per cent as compared 
to 115 per cent in USSR and 45 
per cent ın Japan "The attention 
paid to agricultural education is 
hardly commensurate with the con- 
tribution made by the agricultural 


sector to the national income in 
India 


The investments in research are 
extremely meagre For instance, 
the expenditure in 1960 per head 
ın research and development 
(R&D) was as low as $01 in 
India, compared to $62 ın Japan, 
$3 4 in Britain, $364 in USSR 
and $784 ın the USA (refer 
to  Underdeveloped Science in 
Underdeveloped | Countries by 
Stefan Dedijr, Minerva, Autumn, 
1963) The imbalances ın the edu- 
cational system are most conspi- 
cuous in the ratio of growth bet- 
ween first and second levels of 
education and between general and 
technical/vocational education. For 
example, whereas the ratio of 
enrolment in first-level education 
to that of second-level was 3 1 in 
India, ıt was 2 1 ın Japan in 1965 
The ratio of enrolment in general 


education to that ın technical edu- 
cation ın like manner shows the 
greatest contrast—ıt was 43 ] in 
India, whereas it was 1 2 ın Argen- 
tina, 1:13 1n Federal Republic of 
Germany and 1 2 in Yugoslavia in 
1965. 


There ıs also a relative 
imbalance in the ratio of the num- 
ber of students studying arts and 
sciences. Thus in 1957 out of a 
total enrolment of 833,450, the 
enrolment ın sciences, engineering, 
medicine and agriculture was 
290,785. (Refer to UNESCO, (1) 
Basic Facts and Figures, Paris, 
1960 and (2) Statistical Year Book, 
1965). 


An this shows that no genuine 
effort has gone into planning our 
educational system, according to 
national needs There 1s a mush- 
room growth of colleges and univer- 
sities under popular political 
pressure. The increase in unemploy- 
ment (open and disguised) is the 
direct consequence of the hapha- 
zard growth of educational 
institutions. The wastage and 
stagnation is a loss to the national 
economy. Engineers, technologists, 
scientists, doctors, agronomists, etc , 
are all growth agents 1n a develop- 
ing economy. It 1s, therefore, of the 
utmost importance that these strate- 
gic layers of education receive the 
highest priority It 1s also necessary 
that our man-power projections are 
based on realistic assumptions We 
need to conserve our resources and 
use them m a manner that optimal 
results are achieved Any dissipation 
of our resources would be harmful 
to the countrys development 
prospects. 


In a broader perspective, how- 
ever, the crisis of our universities 1s 
a reflection of the crisis of our 
society. A resolution of the crisis 
IS, therefore, closely related to the 
resolution of the social crisis This 
does not mean that the educational 
re-structuring can begin only after 
the social crisis 1s resolved Edu- 
cational reform can itself become an 
operational variable ın resolving the 
social crisis It ıs time that hard 
decisions were taken to re-structure 
the educational system, or else the 
present drift is sure to Jand the 
university into total chaos and 
anarchy. 
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MANAGEMENT AND ORGANISATION OF 

————.—..aXvkbr.-vxvY—uunruxıxxxıx—xvxxç———o-oLX7lul 
INDIAN UNIVERSITIES Edited by S C Malık 
Indian Institute of Advanced Study, 1971 
REN C M4. | | | 


Like the mythical Sisyphus who 1s forever condemned 
to roll a heavy stone up a hill only to see it roll down 
again from the top, the academicians who take part 
ın seminars are forever flmgmg words that somehow 
never settle down ınto a coherent pattern of action 
VK Gokak, the erstwhile Director of the Indian 
Institute of Advanced Study in Simla, introduced the 
deliberations whose proceedings are enshrined in the 
volume being reviewed thus ‘ .the main aim of this 
Seminar is to examine why the theoretical exposition 
already available has not been converted into practice’ 
Alas, this question must still go unanswered for a 
while yet 


An Outlıne Paper on the Management and Organ- 
ısatıon of Indian Universities was prepared with eight 
themes ranging from the problem of numbers and 
pressures on the system to the relations with and 
management of colleges Each theme divided up into 
a number of sub-themes Most of the papers pre- 
sented fell into one theme or the other with the excep- 
tion of two those by M V Mathur and Amartya Sen 
A sensible one, Mathur’s paper on “The Application 
of Modern Management Techniques to Educational 
Administration’ did not quite fit the theme under 
which it was imcluded—‘Standardization of Methods 
of Teaching and Student Management’ Amartya Sen’s 
“The Crisis 1n Indian Education’ 1s a reprint of his Lal 
Bahadur Shastri Memorial Lectures of 1970 Sen, of 
course, was not a participant in this seminar 


The participants were professors, registrars and 
vice-chancellors "The comprehensiveness of their 
discussion cannot be doubted The Outline Paper on 
which it was based is a complete catalogue of all the 
problems of the Indian university 


Relevance of ‘course content”, vocationalization of 
higher education, student participation, the role of the 


Vice-Chancellor, the role of he UGC, the IUB; 
tutorials, seminars; departmental bossism, lack of 
financial resources and affiliation of colleges were 
only a partial and very limited list of the topics 
discussed 


What disappoints 1s the level of discussion and the 
excessive use of the word ‘should’. The average Indian, 
and so also the Indian academic, suffers much from a 
disease called “Recommendese”, We are a nation of 
recommenders, only Americans can get things done! 


The seminar statement eschewed a radical reorgan- 
isation of the educational system optmg instead for 
evolving specific proposals to meet problems The 
statement 1s an admirable show of good intentions and 
sound commonsense But can somebody ask an awk- 
ward question of the 5 vice-chancellors who took part 
in the seminar how many have attempted to practise 
what they preached, in the two intervening years? 


Leaving aside Amartya Sen’s paper which ıs in a 
different class altogether, the papers by Bhandarkar, 
Naqvi, Soni and Chidambaran were well organised, 
coherent and quite lucid N V Subba Rao’s note on 
the ‘Improvement ın Undergraduate Education’ con- 
tains a sensible suggestion that every university have 
two streams, honours and general Delhis strength 
lies partly in this Most of the other papers ranged 
from reasonable to indifferent 


There 1s some amount of factual information to be 
gleaned from the volume Its value lies however in 
the inclusion of Sen’s paper ‘The seminar was con- 
fined to higher education and its problems Sen intro- 
duces the sole, consistently jarring note at the end 
when he takes a broad sweep of society—urban and 
rural, of education—primary, secondary and higher, 
and of problems—polıtıcal, economic and demographic 


The seminar agreed on the contnumg colonial 
nature of the higher educational apparatus Sen 
relates 1t to the middle class who are the main con- 
sumers of its product and to the urban bias of the 
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system The hint ıs to see that the middle classes 
which dominate the political scene seated on the backs 
of the rural rich get the pace and tone both by the 
economic policies (or lack of them) and by shifting 
with each political wind regarding admissions and 
standards 


Sen's paper places the rest of the seminar 1n proper 
perspective as dealing with just one part of the edu- 
cational system In this perspective the alarms by 
the participants become less shrill and of slightly less 
consequence than would otherwise appear. 


If 396 of the population complains about a decrease 
in the quality of education, will the country go to the 
dogs? What about literacy programmes, adult edu- 
cation, and primary education? Do we want a nation 
of BAs or a nation of literates? It 1s a. sobering 
thought that had Sen's paper been included at the 
beginning of the volume rather than at the end the 
rest of the seminar might have been rendered 
redundant 


Apart from the many recommendations and detailed 
expositions of each problem, for which the reader can 
go to the text, the one really acute observation which 
goes straight to the heart of the matter 1s made by 
Chidambaran when he says ‘With their trade union 
approach to solve their problems, one feels thar 
eachers consider themselves as workers in a knowledge 
factory Perhaps many of the problems discussed by 
the seminar would not have arisen but for this fact 
More than anything else 1t 1s the teacher who needs to 
be overhauled Not the system alone The seminar 
has little to say on this 

Pradeep Singh 


STUDENT UNREST IN INDIA by Aileen D Ross 
McGill—Queen’s University Press, 1969 


Student unrest and indiscipline is no new pheno- 
menon Not many are aware of the fact that there 
was a students' riot 1n Oxford as far back as 1n 1354, 
and that there were waves of protest among students 
all over Europe in the nineteenth century And, 
after the second world war, many new youth groups 
emerged who not only wore different and deviant 
kinds of dress but whose acts were characterised by 
a new kind of violence manifesting itself in attacks 
on innocent people who were not in any way affecting 
their lives and mores In England, you had the 'teddy 
boys”, m France, the “bloussons noir, in Australia, 
the *bodgies', in Austria and Germany, the ‘halbs- 
tarken” and in the Netherlands, the ‘nozen? Not 
only that, such groups also appeared behind the Iron 
Curtain they were the ‘holligans’ in Poland, the 


“tapkaroschi” in Yugoslavia and the “tılıagyı” in the 
USSR 


Aileen D Ross is no Stranger to India She 
first came here ın 1954 when, accordıng to her, she 
studied “the changes which were occurring in the 
structure of family relationship as families moved 
from rural areas to cities’ At that time, it seemed 
to her that ıt was the student generation that was 
suffering, as she put it, ‘from the sharpest impact of 


social change’. She came back to India in 1961 for 
a year and then again in the summer of 1965 


Although Student Unrest ın India was published ın 
1969, the book today has as much relevance as it 
had on the date of publication because student unrest 
is still very much a part of our life in India today. 
Not only do we witness the closure of colleges and 
universities all over the country every other day, due 
to students protesting against one thing or the other, 
but the protest 1s now assuming new forms and 
dimensions 


A little while ago, at a convocation held in a col- 
lege at Moga in the Punjab, many of the new graduates 
tore up their degrees because, as they said, the degrees 
were worthless for getting them any kind of employ- 
ment And ın Delhi, the capital and heart of India, 
we saw a few months previous to that the incredible 
spectacle of a recipient of a PhD degree walking up 
to the dias, receiving his parchment from the Vice- 
Chancellor, only to tear it to bits in the face of the 
august audience! 


To obtain data for her Student Unrest in İndia, 
Ross adopted the method of sample interviews, 
her sample consisting of interviews with two hundred 
and fifty men and women, who were fourth-year 
students enrolled in fourteen different colleges in 
Bangalore, the capital of Mysore State The students 
belonged to four different communities—Brahmuins, 
Christians, Lingayats and Vokkaligas, Brahmins and 
Christians being the so-called ‘forward’ castes and 
Lingayats and Vokkaligas who are considered to be 
‘backward’ castes 


For her ‘Case Study’ she concentrated on the three 
strikes that took place in Bangalore—the Youth 
Festival strike in 1959, the 1962 strike and the 1963- 
64 strike Incidentally, her description of the 1963-64 
strike 1s most moving and graphic, and to me, per- 
sonally, ıt-was quite a revelation to find how well- 
organized and disciplined this strike was And how 
free from violence. No wonder ıt was such an 
unqualified success! 


As neither the caste structure nor the conditions 
obtaııng in the rest of the country are essentially 
the same as in Bangalore, it would be futile to draw 
any comparative conclusions, because the lessons of 
those three strikes are not necessarily germaine to 
the strikes that followed elsewhere or that are the order 
of the day today But some of her analyses of the 
three strikes and her comments on the causes of 
student unrest are not without value 


She has given a break up of the ninety-six student 
demonstrations that took place in this country in 
1963 She tells us that of these ‘twenty-five were 
classified as having no rational purpose’ and that 
“some were occasıoned by fights with rival groups of 
students, some concerned excessive group heckling 
of prominent speakers. And: ‘Nineteen of twenty- 
five -were called “clashes”. One clash occurred 
among antagonistic groups of students, who had been 
arrested for travelling on the trains without tickets, 
and had injured four ralwaymen Another clash 
developed between students and busmen, and involved 
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the stoning of the bus drivers One clash took place 
when students were not allowed holidays for a festi- 
val, about one thousand students broke windows, 
looted shops, and destroyed property (Mm other 
clashes, students set fire to cars, pelted buses with 
stones, and raided shops.’ 


Doesn't ıt all have a familiar ring? 


Apart from the generally accepted causes of 
student unrest like the phenomenal ıncrease in their 
numbers since independence, educational problems, 
rising prices, the spectre of unemployment that haunts 
most and the increasing influence of politicians 
ın the universities, there 1s something ın Ross’s 
contention that student unrest had its beginning in 
India m the political protest demonstrations that were 
organised during the fight for independence. 


In addition, there 1s this long standing belief among 
most students that the police 1s their enemy And this 
antagonism, ın the words of Ross, ‘is due partly 
to the historical role they (the police) played during 
the fight for independence. At that time Indians looked 
m. 7: as traitors because they worked with the 

ritish’ 


An interesting conclusion drawn as a result of the 
sample survey conducted by Aileen Ross ıs that “the 
students who tend to participate ın, or spark student 
ındıscıplıne, do so to escape boredom, or to have fun 
and excitement’ “by leading demonstrations the 
student can get recognition at college, his name may 
appear in the newspapers, and he will have the atten- 
tion of the public His action may be brought to the 
notice of the politician who could further his career ` 


Aileen D Ross concludes her study on a sanguine 
note She feels that “as student protest becomes better 
organised, as the students begin to gain a more power- 
ful and respected position, and as the educational 
system changes to meet more the students’ needs, the 
number of spontaneous outbursts and the instances of 
violence will gradually diminish ? 


They don't seem to have diminished so far, but let 
us earnestly hope that one day soon they will 
N. Iqbal Singh 


YOUTH UNREST: Conflict of Generations. Edited 
by L M Sınghvı, The Indian Institute of Consti- 
tutional and Parlıamentary Studies 
Publishing House, 1972 


National 


The flood-tide of analyses and examınatıon that 
followed the wave of violent student disturbances in 
India and all over the world in the mıd-sıxtıes, 
yielded many nuggets that this book, Youth Unrest, 
brought out by the Institute of Constitutional and 
Parliamentary Studies seeks to collect The haul, 
made by L M Singhvi 1s interesting and varied but 
5: working capital for constructive action in the 

ture 


The main contention of the 20 odd contributors 
seems to be that youth unrest 1s but a symptom of a 


, 


disease that afflicts the whole of society. If the disease 
is elephantiasis there 1s no escaping the fact that 
crowded universities, lack of facilities and employ- 
ment opportunities are mevitable The problem of 
student violence and rebellion cannot therefore be 
treated ın isolation. As such the scope of the book 
is limited, 1t constantly refers us on to something 
larger Laudable as the effort ıs to bring together 
‘m a single accessible volume ..the prescription and 
remedies on the subject of youth unrest in India’, it 
is lopsided and languishing 


Can a book that presumes to make ‘a significant 
contribution to the study of youth’ be so oblivious to 
the expressions of the young in the matter? If 
youth unrest 1s a matter of conflict between the gene- 
rations, as the title declares, the volume presents only 
the views of adults and the establishment 


Even though Dr. VK RV Rao may advocate that 
adults should take a good look at themselves and 
see to what extent they themselves are responsible for 
the fundamental disorientation in the lives of the 
students, (a task that 1s as difficult as pulling oneself 
up by one’s shoestrings) his tone 1s so pontifical that 
it belies any chance of his being able to jump into 
another’s shoes. 


The present volume 1s a revised edition published 
earlier by the Institute of Constitutional and Parlia- 
mentary Studies ın 1966 and that was seven years 
ago In the present context the contributors to this 
Volume appear fixed 1n poses that are somewhat out 
of date Nether the urgency of the embroiled univer- 
sities nor the urgency of present day problems comes 
through 1n these masterly analyses of student unrest. 


Most of the contributors place the blame for student 
ındıscıplıne on adult apathy and indecision and the 
sordid reality of the world which the young inhabit 
and which 1s 1n sharp contrast to their idealistic make- 
up According to Subhash C. Kashyap, 1n a country 
where the largest percentage of educated people con- 
sist of the student community, ıt 1s a pity they do not 
have a greater say in matters, that instead of reflecting 
an avenue of hope for the country they merely reflect 
the defeatism and decadence of our society. Badr- 
ud-Dın Tyabji advocates a greater, more responsible 
role for students 1n all matters of social and education- 
al reform Suraj Bhan agrees that youth unrest stems 
from conflict between the generations, between the 
feudal and the democratic way of life but this conflict 
brings about progress through change. Struggle against 
an older order must be regulated, however, according 
to VK N Menon and Shiva Rao by a code of con- 
duct which should be drawn up jointly by students 
and staff so that protesting students are restrained 
from agitational methods, by rules they lay down for 
themselves Student disturbances occur mostly in 
non-professional male colleges m mainly Hindi 
speaking areas such as UP, HP., and Bihar and 
where factional politics is rampant 


Essays by some foreign contributors (mostly from 
the US ) have largely been added for the appeal of the 
specialist’s virtuosity in research Their relevance 
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to the Indian situation ss questionable but none can 
deny the brilliance of, say, Seymour Lipset’s analysis 
of students and politics 


The appendices to ths volume of essays 1s a fund 
of material on all the commussions and conferences 
instituted to face the problem of student unrest. 


The ımportance of a book such as Youth Unrest 
lies ın the fact that ıt focuses the need for all to recog- 
nise the fact that the youth presents a powerful, new 
emergent force m the modern age (As Margaret L 
Cormack puts ıt, the young are too audio-visible to 
be ignored) It 1s not only that the young are too 
audio-visible to be ignored, but their numbers have 
increased, they are economically more important and 
for the first tıme the voting age having been lowered 
to 18 ın many countries, they are politically more 
important than they have ever been 


Mina P Singh 

THE STUDENT REVOLUTION : A Global Analysis 

es S pia ri e EOE SED dns 
Edited by Philp Altbach Lalvani Publishing 
House, Bombay 1970. 





Berkeley, 1964, Columbia, 1968, Nanterre, 1968, 
these and other sporadic but intense student uprisings 
during the '60s catapulted the incipient student 
movement from the local campus scene on to the 
national one, and established, at least temporarily, 
that the student body constituted a potentially active 
political force The ‘town vs gown’ conflict, as an 
article in the book under review pomts out, was 
apparent as early as the fourteenth century, but the 
snowballing effect of student ‘revolts’ the world over 
during the Jast decade was quite unprecedented 


Altbach et al have attempted an analysis of student 
activism in developed and developmg countries alike 
with the purpose of providing “some coherence and 
perspective to one of the most significant political 
developments of the current decade’, and ın the belief 
that ‘students are a crucial political force in many 
countries’ The thirteen contributors are drawn from 
different disciplines and countries: (none however, from 
India) and a section on “The Indian Context’ forms the 
basis for the volume’s second purpose that of pro- 
viding ‘an international perspective to problems of 
Indian students’ On all counts, however, the suc- 
cesses Of the contributors- do not quite measure up 
to the sincerity of their attempts 


Several characteristics mherent in the condition of 
students point to their bemg recognised and recognis- 
ing themselves as agents of change they are a homo- 
genous community, they are relatively 1ndependent 
and available for support, and are in an environment 
that encourages an awareness of issues and ideas 
(All these factors also combine, of course, to making 
the student phase a transitory one, with consequent 
repercussions on student movements) Within these 
parameters, the authors find that German students are 
generally more politically aware than their counter- 
parts, that the French are traditionally aloof from 
organised student bodies, that the Dutch are politically 


flexible, the Americans are recent arrivals on the scene, 
the Indians, manipulated by political parties and the 
English, slow to ignite 


Nevertheless, certain trends persist Student pol- 
tios, when they are defined, are generally left-of- 
centre, or at any rate the kind that get published, are, 
only a small minority of students 1s actually active 
(even ın Germany where membership of student’s 
unions 15 compulsory, 95% of the students are un- 
aware that they are members), and that this minority 
18 concentrated im the liberal arts/ humanıties and 
social sciences. both because the nature of these disci- 
plines 1s “abstract” and ‘ideational’ and because they 
are less job and profession oriented This of course 
varies, ın Latın America for instance, medicine has 
a leftist aura whereas in Northern Europe and 
America it is traditionally quite conservative 


And in India where student ındıscıplıne, as it is 
called, 1s rampant in all faculties, the most violent 
sometimes emanates from engineering, professional 
and technical institutions. Finally, student radicals, 
whether of leftist or rightist persuasions are more 
active than mıddle-of-the-roaders and may be divided 
into two categories transgressive (directed mainly 
against the authority structures of their societies) and 
traditional (directed mainly towards socialising their 
members into their role as conventional citizens) 


But what ıs ıt really that has spearheaded student 
revolt of late? All other factors previously mentioned 
notwithstanding, one of the main instigators has been 
the changing nature of the university itself In deve- 
loped: countries, as another historian of the student 
movement says, tt ıs “the product of the industrialisa- 
tion, under capitalist forms of organisation, of new 
areas of human enterprise education, knowledge and 
culture among them’, 1e, the ıncreasıng alhance of 
universities with government and outside agencies and 
the non-availability of teachers for teaching: (as 
opposed to researching), 1n developmg countries it is 
the result of the extraordinary expansion of education 
and the consequent stram on educational resources 
The causes for almost all student uprısıngs are local 
in origin, although in India where these causes can as 
easily be based on commumty or language differences 
as on the shortcomings of the educational system, the 
ime between ‘local’ and ‘national’ is finely drawn The 
extent to which campus issues are related to social and 
political ones depends largely on the politicization of 
the students and on their political maturity The up- 
rising at Columbia, Berkeley and Nanterre were all 
campus-based to begin with and only later assumed 
national importance 


So far, so good When it comes to analysing each 
Separate Movement, however, the accounts are much 
more diffused Not that they are inconsistent On the 
contrary, the almost identical scope of each article 
dulls the edge of the analysis and ultimately hinders 
any real enquiry mto the student condition Take 
America the major portion of the article is devoted 
to classification of the eight student ‘types’ that enter 
universities and their proclivity towards radical action, 
whule the case of France is confined to an account of 
the infighting among the different student organisations 
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"whether urban or rural, 


that ultimately vitiated the effect of the May 1968 
revolution In fact, as Jacques Fauvet puts it, France 
has never really recovered from the trauma of May 
1968, despite the apparent victories of the Gaullists 
in June the same year The ghost of the transformation 
of university unrest mto social agitation continues to 
haunt the authorities! Meanwhile, the current 
disarray of the American New Left points to its 
ideological fuzziness and’ to the failure to develop 
an autonomous life, the last revealed by its 
dependence on the surrounding political environment 


Surveys of student activism in each of the countries 
ealt with are important for background information 
and would have been invaluable if connections were 
made on this basis, if only among the developing 
countries or the developed countries alone, between 
the different movements But they remain merely 
factual and fail, after all, to ‘provide an international 
perspective to problems of Indian students”—or any 
others, for that matter. 


The Indian example particularly, leaves several 
questions unanswered. Metta Spencer in the article, 
“The Partisan Student ın India’ says, findings 
indicate that Indian students do not have a very high 
sense of political efficacy and thus do not engage in 
partisan activity to a degree that their reputations 
suggest Yet a very volatile section of the student 
body does engage in disruptive activities and one 
would need to use many more variables than the 
author does to determine the nature and cause of 
this activity’ socio-economic status (recent findings 
indicate that upper and upper-middle class students 
generally stay aloof from student politics), background, 
community, ethnic and 
language differences, academic standing, etc Whereas 
in developed countries the intellectually enquiring are 
also the more politically articulate, this is not true 
of India 


Why there is a sudden ideological vacuum in 
Indian student polıtıcs—naxalısm excepting, and ıt 
too might have been abortive had ıt not secured local 
peasant and worker support, why students permit 
themselves to be manipulated by political parties 
without any ostensible gain and why the academic 
elite has reframed from protesting against the glaring 
discrepancies of the educational system and from 
organising itself into effective student opposition are 
items that need investigation; so that while as Altbach 
says, “at least India 1s not alone in her university 
crisis’, it. does seem rather as if she is quite alone 
in her search for a solution. 


Ritu Menon 


THE PROCESS OF PLANNED CHANGE IN 
EDUCATION by Willis H Griffin and Udai Pareek 
Somaiya Publications, Bombay, 1970 


In recent years, an increasing number of scholars and 
intellectuals throughout the world have been seriously 


1 “The Trauma, of May 1968 A Slow Recovery’, Jacques Fauvet 
Times of India, May 16, 1973 p6 


discussing ways in which to change the quality, 
content and method of education There 1s widespread 
dissatisfaction with existing educational models and 
a genuine attempt is bemg made either to halt or 
alter current trends The authors of this book do 
not intend to prescribe directions for education 
Starting from the premise that change in education 
ıs necessary—or, at least, happening—their aim 1s to 
provide a detailed insight into the process of change 
By detaılıng the conclusions of previous experience 
and research, the authors attempt to outline an 
approach that would best promote improved 
educational institutions, programmes and practices 


This they do with admirable clarity and a great 
deal of common sense And common sense being 
in such short supply in the normally abstruse 
intellectual world, this book 1s very welcome What 
the authors have provided us with 1s more or less a 
guide book to the various aspects of planned change 
They wish to point out to planners and innovators 
the many factors they have to take into account, the 
pitfalls they are likely to fall mto, the manner in 
which they should approach the problems they are 
faced with If someone involved in planning or 
directing a process of change were to use this book, 
he would get many useful and practical bits of advice 
that will help him gain a perspective and approach 
his task more constructively Though the title limits 
this study to the field of education, the issues raised 
and discussed really apply to the process of change 
in any field So much so, that I would strongly 
advise our economic planners to read this book for 
they, most of all, seem to be totally oblivious of the 
human factor while formulating their programmes 


A further advantage of this book 1s that the authors 
have directed their analysis towards India by citing 
the Indian experience as empirical evidence—though 
not without a certain amount of kowtowing to Indian 
susceptibilities For instance, when they wish to cite 
an example of bureaucratic unimaginativeness, they 
recount the experience of an American working in 
India who goes to a neighbourmg country and 
encounters red tape! 


Some readers may be irritated by the manner ın 
which the authors have presented their arguments 
At the beginning of each chapter, the main points 
that are discussed ın 1t are enumerated point by point 
When they are examined ın detail later on, the same 
pomts are italicized Each chapter ends with a 
section entitled "Recommendations! where the major 
conclusions of the chapter are set out, again ın italics 
Each case study cited ends with a series of questions 
which, though they are answered later on, smacks of 
a school textbook However, this somewhat simplistic 
approach does not really detract from the main value 
of the study 


This book is not intended for the revolutionary It 
is meant for the 'gradualist—someone who wishes to 
see change but does not except it to happen in a 
few years or even a decade but over a much longer 
period of time The authors are, I think, quite right 
ın emphasızıng this, for change, if it is not to be 


superficial or ımposed by fiat, will always take a long 


time to happen. . 
Tejeshwar Singh 


EDUCATION AND POLITICS IN INDIA: Studies 
ın Organisation, Society and Policy. Rudolph, 
Susanne Hoeber and Rudolph, Lloyd, I (eds) 
Oxford University Press, Delhi 1972 














This is a collection of excellent papers on a variety 
of features which mark the Indian educational scene 
Covering a remarkably wide spectrum. it includes 
the politicisation of educational institutions, the role 
of education ın the context of the environment, the 
question of university autonomy, the non-existence 
of what the authors consider to be, 'academic 
professionalism’ and the ‘decline’ ın standards 
Freshness and originality of approach mark the 
individual articles and the editors, on their part, have 
skilfully woven them together to bring out the 
ınterrelatıonshıps between the different aspects 
highlighted by each of the papers 


The Faizabad paper by Harold Gould shows that 
politicians have been the foremost educational 
entrepreneurs That schools and colleges are a 
valuable political resource 1s evident in the high 
correlation between the power of a particular party 
or group in an area and the extent of its control over 
the educational institutions ın ıt The personnel of the 
institutions and their students are turned into workers 
during elections Part of their funds are siphoned off 
to finance election campaigns Money 1s made on 
tenders called for the school. 


Iqbal Narain’s article on Rajasthan highlights the 
plight of the teachers ın primary schools placed under 
Panchayati Raj institutions Decentralisation has 
resulted ın these primary schools being subjected to 
local political influences The teachers, with their 
standing and influence in the community are sought 
to be drafted into the political machines of the local 
leaders Those who refuse to submit to political 
pressure are liable to be dismissed, or, more frequently, 
transferred For stability, transfer or promotion, 
political connections are vital The result of this has 
been that the pre-occupation of the teachers has been 
politics rather than education 


There have been historical, 
environmental factors which have aided the 
politicisation of education The first is the historical 
fact of government and hence, political interest in 
education, particularly university education. Tradi- 
tionally, the Indian University has been a handmaiden 
of the government During the Raj, control was 
exercised to see that the universities. produced loyal 
and efficient government servants—a clearly political 
purpose After independence, the interest continues 
and in the changed democratic setting, ıt has more 
of the political colour than before 


organisational and 


The system of grants-in-aid which was instituted 
mainly to enable missionary schools to operate 
privately, gave a filip to private initiative in the 


establishment of schools and colleges In the post 
independence period, the burgeoning demand for 
secondary and higher education, attracted politicians 
to educational entrepreneurship “The politician 
enjoys the support of the community in this respect 
as the latter finds in him a useful broker vis-a-vis the 
government 


The Rudolphs believe that the extent of politicisation 
is related to the stability of the governmnet and its 
administrative. efficiency. Intensive and widespread 
factionalism within the dominant Congress Party in 
UP has resulted in rival factions using every 
institution. including the educational, in their drive for 
power 


The absence of academic professionalism, by which 
term the Rudolphs mean a commitment to scholarship, 
research and the use of purely academic criteria to 
determine appointments, is yet another feature which 
makes many of our universities and colleges a hot-bed 
of politics—witness the increasing. number of law 
suits ın which universities are involved 


The Rudolphs have, however, a word of caution 
to add Drawing up a working relationship or an 
understanding with the political environment 15 not 
baneful invariably. Vice-chancellors like D S Reddy 
of Osmania, Mohan Mehta of Rajasthan and Hansa 
Mehta of Baroda have used their political connections 
for the betterment of their institutions 


University autonomy is the next big question 
which ıs discussed in this work A perfectly 
autonomous institution, say the editors, cannot exist 
ın as much as any institution has a clientele apart 
from its students, such as its immediate social 
environment or a particular community with which 
It 15 associated State interference in the governance 
of universities 1s marked for several reasons, viz, a 
tradition of sponsorship and control, extensive 
government financing in terms of liberal grants-in-aid 
and the general trend towards an increasing public 
interest in the management and work of institutions 


The authors believe that autonomy becomes an 
issue only when the interests of the environment 
clash with those of the university Contrariwise, 
when there 1s an identity of interests, political or 
governmental participation is accepted without 
demur ‘The case of Osmamia as narrated by Carolyn 
Elliott 1s illustrative. When the university was under 
the princely State of Hyderabad, it had no qualms 
about toeing the line laid by the ruling elite as the 
social backgrounds and interests of the university and 
the political elites were sımılar—Urdu speaking 
urban middle and upper classes for the social 
background and for the common interest, to promote 
and maintam the elitism of this category The 
clientele of the university was largely of the same 
class, thanks to the use of Urdu as the medium of 
instruction After the formation of a composite 
Andhra, the composition of the university and its 
hinterland changed radically and with ıt the identity 
of interests disappeared. The university was urban 
and cosmopolitan, trying to promote the growth of 
prefessionalism while the environment was the newly 
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politicised and parochial rural sector, represented in 
Hyderabad by the government. 


Irene A Gilberts paper on the Indian Education 
service turns the spothght on the problem of 
professionalism in Indian education If today there 
is little of what the Rudolphs would consider 
academic professionalism, ıt is due to the bureaucratic 
ethos that permeates the entire system—this being 
the legacy of the Indian Education Service which was 


the basic organisational framework of Indian 
education for decades before independence The 
Service valued teaching more than scholarship, 


versatility more than specialisation and administrative 
experience more than academic worth 


If the universities do not strive to promote 
scholarship and extend the frontiers of knowledge 
through research, have they helped solve the 
substantive routine and developmental problems of 
their host society? While there are exceptions like 
Baroda University which strives to meet the various 
needs of its civic and industrial environment, our 
universities, by and large, have been meeting only 
one—the need for degrees Perhaps the others are 
not needs at all ın as much as they are not felt If 
they were felt needs they would be articulated 


The demand for the non-vocational, non-specialised 
degree as against a vocational, specialised diploma 
s rational ın so far as it ıs that which secures 
employment in government which absorbs about 70% 
of the graduates The bureaucratic status hierarchy 
values a generalist more than it does a specialist 
and a white collar clerical job enjoys a higher status 
than a skilled blue collar one One feels that if the 
government as the primary employers overhaul their 
values, the demand for such degrees would fall, 
enabling the universities to pursue more legitimate 
ends 


Madan and Halbar examune the role of education 
as an agent of modernization ‘Based on a study of 
210 educational institutions of various types and levels 
drawn from three Mysore districts, the authors come 
to the conclusion tbat though there has been a 
modernization of curricula and new skills are now 
ımparted, education has not led to social integration 
Mysore abounds in sectarian schools and colleges 
which only foster various kinds of sectarianism and 
parochialssm 


There are a couple of interesting sections examining 
the popular notion that standards have fallen greatly 
To say that standards have fallen everywhere would 
amount to making a sweeping statement While they 
have fallen visibly in the low-opportunity and 
non-specialised undergraduate courses largely because 
of a tremendous expansion in this sector with its 
concomitants of indiscriminate admission of students 
and appomtment of teachers, a low student-teacher 
ratio and poor facilities, standards have risen 
remarkably in high-opportunity and specialised courses 
like Engineering The IITs and the Centres of 
Advanced Study set up by the UGC, represent a 
valiant effort to save Indian education from being 


swamped by mediocrity That such institutions. are 
redeeming features can scarcely be denied 


The effectiveness of central institutions like the 
UGC in promoting higher education and maıntaınıng 
high standards, 1s discussed at length That the UGC. 
has no statutory powers of control, that education 
is a State subject and the universities are statutorily 
autonomous are cited as reasons for the overall 
ineffectiveness of such institutions The surprising 
thing 1s that the climate of opinion in policy making 
circles 1s against bringing about structural changes to 
give more muscle to them The UGC ıs merely 
urged to use the method of persuasion more skilfully 
and vigorously 


This work ıs a welcome addition to the literature 
on the educational sociology of India The themes 
that ıt tackles being both fundamental and topical, it 
should find a prominent place in the list of essential 
readings in the syllabi on educational sociology in 
our universities 


P K. Balachandran 


POLITICAL CONSCIOUSNESS AMONG COLLEGE 
STUDENTS by A B Shinde Thacker & Co, 
Bombay, 1972 


Political Consciousness Among College Students 
18 based on a survey conducted by the author, A B. 
Shinde The inspiration behind the work seems to 
be the view held by Shinde that students ‘are at the 
root of almost every political trouble’ He concludes 
that ‘though they behave in a most irresponsible 
manner, they have become a force Consequently, 
their ‘behaviour has been engaging the mind not only 
of educationists but also of leaders and political 
scientists’ 


Thus, Shinde, a political scientist by profession, sets 
out to measure the political consciousness of this 
‘responsible’ segment of society which has become 
a power group This is done by means of a 
questionnaire which was ‘administered to a systematic 
sample’ confined to degree colleges m Kolhapur city 
and to post-graduates (arts) in Rajaram College The 
total sample comprised 25 per cent of the student 
body 


After subjecting students—they were “made 
available’ by the college authorıtıe—to the torture 
of his questionnaire, which at an average took one and 
a half hours to complete, Shinde concludes that 
almost all students read newspapers and periodicals, 
a large number read pariy newspapers, a considerable 
number party literature, a majority discuss political 
subjects among themselves, read political literature and 
attend political meetings, a majority have sympathy 
for parties while a sizeable number participated in 
party activities, over half the student body 1s 
politically ambitious and a majority among them 
aspire to be ministers! 


The general picture that emerges from this survey 
is one of an intelligent, aware, mature and a highly 
politicised student body "They have faith ın the 
democratic process, support the Congress Party are 


not parochial in their attitudes, are not influenced by 
caste—they ın fact possess all the qualities which the 
author approves of For example, he praises their 
faith ın democracy for his paranoic vision sees India 
as having been ‘gheraod by non-democratic States’ 
Shinde has some strange ideas regarding the student 
community and its role in society which he 
unhesitatingly states at any pretext The fact that 
his own survey contradicts these simages/beliefs 
obviously does not dawn upon the author 


Shinde believes that universities should be sheltered 
and insulated from society. A self-appointed guardian 
of democracy, the author pleads that ‘parties should 
conscientioudly keep their hands off students in the 
larger interest of our infant democracy’ He goes on 
to say ‘participation of citizens m active politics 15 
very much democratic but that of student community 
15 incontestably anti-democratic, hence all parties 
should once for all resolve that they will never have 
any intercourse with students’! Indeed a strange 
notion of democracy 


Questionnaires are not a reliable method for the 
simple reason that many respondents tend to le The 
students did not volunteer to answer the questionnaire 
and the fact that the author ‘persuaded’ students to 
furnish information which they were reluctant to 
divulge, further reduces the credibility of such an 
endeavour Some of the findings are truly amazing 
For example, that 7727 per cent of the male 
respondents read party newspapers and that over 99 
per cent of the student body read newspapers 
Perhaps this is peculiar to Kolhapur 


The author deals exclusively with the matergal 
gathered by the questionnaire No attempt ıs made 
to analyse the answers The text is full of repetitive 
sentences, trite statements, cliches and absurd 
conclusions “For example, a mere 24 per cent of 
the sample stated that they were ‘forced to vote’ 
From this the author concludes that “it may be 
generalised that elections are not fair 1n our country 


Shinde deals with the political consciousness of the 
students without any reference to the source of this 
consciousness in the condition of Indian society As 
such he may as well have confined himself to 
presenting the statistical tables The excessive funds 
made available to institutes of higher education in 
India—in this case the Indian Council of Social 
Science Research—seem largely to benefit studies of 
this kind This survey conducted in 1963-64 1s thus 
brought to you in 1972 courtesy the ICSSR! 


Tejbir Singh 


i 
THE UNIVERSITY IN TRANSITION: An Indian 


Case Study, by Phihp G Altbach, Sindhu Pubh- 
cations, 1972 


Since his first work (on higher education. and 
student politics) appeared in 1968, Philip Altbach has 
come to be recognised as a quiet but insistent 
authority on the Indian University, particularly in 
Western India The present work rounds off a number 


of articles and books depicting the Indian University 
“ın crisis’, with the concrete analysis of the organisation 
and scope of a single institution—the University of 
Bombay In the event it is a severe disappointment 


In the development of the author’s own interest 
in the field, diagnostic description follows the first 
affirmations that the patient is seriously ill Such 
description, the author feels, xs a crucial preliminary 
to a move for improvement and reform But 1s it? 
In fact, this justification for “clear-headed exposition’ 
is beginning to overstate its own place in the order of 
see-think-change In the absence of any decisive 
movement for change, we are apt to remain pedalling 
ın the same spot, pretending to ruminate about what 
went wrong where Certainly, this is true for at least 
one class of people, those who are in a position to 
wade into the mess and lay new foundations They 
are far past the stage where they need ‘reports’ and 
descriptions to bolster their nerve—what they do need 
is an understanding of where they should be going 
and how, and the courage and honesty to strike out 
boldly in this direction Towards such an under- 
standing, unfortunately, Altbach contributes little 


It can be argued, however, that there 1s another set 
of people to whom the book might have explicitly 
addressed itself "To those of us who peer from beneath 
at the admınıstratıve machinery of education, all 
stripped and overheated, a certain paralysıng sense 
of fatality 1s common This 1s at least part of the 
reason for the frequency with which the author 
encountered individual teachers who were apathetic 
and only listlessly involved in the affairs of the 
university Somehow, these academic steppenwolfs 
need help and persuasion that the problem 1s clear-cut 
and amenable to the articulated views of a strong, 
uncowed organisation They must be allowed to see 
that their most reasonable course lies in decisive 
corporate participation, and that ın apathy or energy, 
theirs is a major responsibility The same applies to 
students and teachers alike, and to ‘corporations of 
administrators whose rightful place is, as Altbach 
indicates, as ‘corporations of scholars’ 


His general approach apart, there are some basic 
defects in Altbach’s analysis for one, he merely 
Teconnoitres the question of why Bombay University 
has been ‘relatively free’ of political disruption Yet, 
this is a burning topic—we are scarcely agreed as to 
what constitutes ‘disruption’, and what genuine 
political grievance Further, the author places far 
too much importance on the ability of ındıyıduals-ın- 
power (principals of colleges, for example) to effect 
far-reaching change Unless he means this as a 
criticism of the existing arrangement of power and 
responsibility in the university, we must judge his 
emphasis as being completely misleading And, finally, 
Just what does he mean by ‘relevance’? The word, 
for all its loose employment, is losing its edge 


The most expansive compliment one can pay 
Altbach ıs that his ıs a slowly reasoned, sensible 


book—no brilliance, no guidelines, no kudos, and 
very little else 


PK 
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" The story of India's maritime trade goes as far back as 3000 to 5000 3 
b years İt is a saga of voyages undertaken for commerce and trade. s 
f Wi For nearly thirteen centuries India was the heart of the U K 
: x Commercial world, cultivating trade and commerce International = 
; trade was the order of the day, and the fame of India-built ships d 


travelled far and wide 


Suddeniv, this magnificent history of the country’s shipping and 
maritime exploits faded into the distant past, There was a vast gap in & 
time, culminating in the loss of commerce and trade; Indian shipping 55 
was void of its prestige But just as suddenly as its ancient glory had & 
passed into the dim pages of history, Indian shipping was rapidly F 
revived, the flag of India fluttered majestically on distant 
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horizons once again. a 

Today, within ten dynamic years of its coming into existence, Om 

Ge. eşi the Shipping Corporation has bridged an incredible gap of 5000 ə. 

ı xA. esen) Years, and has put Indian shipping back and far ahead on tho map 53 
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The Corporation has enhanced India's sea power by hamessing its | 
resources and driving them in the direction of progress and M 
prosperity for the country. A most comprehefisive network of liner 
services among Indian shipping lines enables S.C.L to carry out 
operattons with 49 countries. 
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Wn; not bring « down cereal prices 9?) 
+ Even with less cereals you can get ` 
the same food values from your meals. 
Perhaps even better value. 
It is easy. Take less of wheat and rice. 
5177 And more of potatoes, 
"^ sweet potatoes and other cereals 
, like maize, barley, bajra, jowar and ragi. 


Green leafy vegetables and 
seasonal fruits will make your diet 


more nutritious. 
| — More balanced. 
More economical for the country, 
Use them more in your daily food. 
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As India's drive for exports continues, Union 
Carbide combs the five continents for new 
markets We started out by exporting dry. 
batteries only. Today our range Is much wider. 
For example, we export cinema arc carbons to 
the Philippines, torches to Yugoslavia, batteries 
to Sudan, polyethylene to fran and photo- 
engravers’ plates to Ghana. That's not all. 
Union Carbide products cover over fifty 
countries including the U.S.A....and the 
market is stil growing. In fact our export 
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promotion effort has even won us an award for 
outstanding performance from the Engineering 
Export Promotion Council. 


As India furthers its development, we try to fill 
İn the gaps and lend a helping hand wherever 
possible, Tho variety and value of UCIL 
products show how the resources and know- 
how of a world-wide organisation can be 
channelled to serve the needs of a developing 
country. 
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sowing the seeds of progress 
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The Nir-Indians. 


You know them, we fly them. 


Who are the Air-Indians? When you fly Air-India, you 

You know them all. They are fly with your people, your culture 
Indians who have put their country on and your flag. In fact, when you 
the world's industrial map, Indians fly Air-India, you fly your 


who have carried the liquid notes of very own airline. 
their music to distant lands, Indians 
whose films have lent a lyrical vision 
to world cinema, Indians whose 

feet have transmitted the rhythm of 
Indian dance across the seas, Indians 
who are leaders in sport, ın science, 
in technology. Air-Indians are Indians 
who are proud of their country, 
proud to fly their country's airline. 
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The greateAkbar invites you ya 
to confer amidst an 
* emperor and his nine jewels 
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after Akbar's nine ''jewels'' 
or councillors) seats 150, 
and accommodates 200 
guests for cocktails 


The intimate Birbal Hoom 
hosts smaller meetings and 
get-togethers 


You get attentive, 
personalised service 

PA systems, secretarial 
services, telex, ITDC car-hire 
and tour facilities 


The Akbar experience 


An experience of efficiency 
and enjoyment The finest 
guarantee of a successful 
conference 


With every facility you 
require, plus that unique 
blend of royal tradition and 
youthful exuberance which 
IS our very own thing 


A choice of conference 
rooms The Nauratan (named 


mcm jah / 708 


© A hotel of the 
India Tourism Development Corporation 
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And cuisine We offer you 
tvvo of Delhi s finest 
restaurants The shimmering 
Sheesh Mahal, and our 24- 
hour coffee shop, Madhuban 
Our catering and 

menu services can be 
tailor-made to your 
conference budget So write 
to us We promise you a 
conference service second 
to none. , 


ah F. m 
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Akbar Hotel 


Chanakyapurı Nevv Delh:110021 
Phone 370251 
Grams AKBOTEL Telex 2863 
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İn Asia, Africa, America, 
Australia & Europe shippers E : 
who care for their cargo, ship e, F 
by our safe, dependable services. 






AE a helping hand across the seas. 





The Shipping Corporation Üf India Ltd. 


Steelcrete House, Dinshaw Wacha Road, Bombay-20 e Agents at all principal ports of the world. 
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mem fans mean elegance, more 
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International 
Radio & TV Exhibition 
1 973 





Berlin 
Come September, Berlin will be the 
scene of the International Exhibition of 
Radio & TV An exhibition of electronic 
enterprise from all over the world. | 
And from the host country, Germany, too. 
The country that's co-operating with 
India in TV technology 


Berlin 

Spirited and vibrant City of fun and fairs 
Of art and music, commerce and industry. Germany's bridge across | 
Berlin Proud and free Europe | 
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, is a stamp of quality . : d 
“with our stamping foil - - 


A name accepted by millions, a name you 

sign on your products in letters of gold. = 
How so, letters'of gold? Simple, with our ^ 
stamping foil, now used by.leadinn ; 
manufacturers to göld-stamp 
their prestige products. 


Stamping foil had to be imported. 

Butover 10 years ago, Chemicoat — (27 
"started the metallisinpwidustey ^ ' x 

in İndia without any foreign à 

know-how, today manufactures Oz 
t indigenously a whole range of — 
X metaliised products, That is why, ə 
today new entrepreneurs, D .— 
encouraged by Chemicuat’s © “2.2 i Pu 
success, are entering this — ^ 3 
fast growing ind ustry, uM 
Chemicoat welcomes them 
confident that they too + 
will prove an asset to our” 
nation now being i 
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quality products, 


Whenever you hear the word “/metallising” - 
~~ consider it a tribute to Ghemicoat. — .- 


“CH EMICOAT LTD. Baroda. 


Manufacturers of: 
CHEMITEX motallie yarn. CHEMEX moetalliséd Polyester film and Stamping foil. 
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Sole Selling Agents: Indmag Private Limited, Post Bag No. 6052, Bombay 5, 
Branches ak: New Sethi, Calcutta, Bangalore, Madras and Barada. 
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Reaching petroleum products 
wherever needed 


With a nation-wide storage 3000 petrol/diesel stations, million kılolıtres of products 
and distribution network, Indianoil ensures that products during 1971-72 thus meeting 
Indianor maintains an are delivered wherever nearly 55 per cent of petroleum 
uninterrupted flow of needed All modes of product requirements of the 
petroleum products to serve transportation are pressed country—serving the nation in 
the nation into service—coastal tankers, its development plans as well 
With more than 200 pipelines, rail tank wagons, as in defence efforts 


installations, bulk depots and tank trucks and tank carts 
aviation fuel stations, and over Indianoil marketed about 14 
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PROPERTY OWNERS! 
TAX PAYERS ! 


ARE YOU THE REAL OR BENEFICIAL 
OWNER OF ANY PROPERTY HELD BENAMI 
OR OSTENSIBLY IN THE NAME OF 

SOME OTHER PERSON? 


If you are, please remember to DISCLOSE the fact of 
your BENAMI ownership of such property by: 


a) DECLARING its INCOME in the return of your 
income, 















or 


wealth, 
or 
c) FURNISHING the prescribed particulars relating 
thereto in a NOTICE in Form No. 53 prescribed 
under RULE 122 of the Income-tax Rules, 1962. 


IT IS IN YOUR OWN INTEREST TO DO SO, for 
if you FAIL to DISCLOSE the details of your 
BENAM! holdings you will: 


i) DEBAR yourself from INSTITUTING a suit in 
any court for enforcing any of your rights 
relating to any such property and run the risk of 
losing its 

ii) EXPOSE yourself to the risk of being PRO. 
SECUTED for filing an INCORRECT and/or 
FALSE return, ` 


For further information please contact your assessing Income-tax 
Officer/Public Relations Officer T the İncome-tax Department, 


Issued by 


THE DIRECTORATE OF INSPECTION 


(Research, Statistics and Publication), 
Mayur Bhavan, Connaught Circus,New Delhi 


b) DECLARING its VALUE in the return of your, ` 
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PRIORITIES necessarıly mean commitment to 
a particular goal or objective It ıs in the 
context of this objective that one assumes that 
the fifth plan 1s being formulated It 1s absolutely 
essential again ın this context that one grasps 
the concept of the formation of various bodies 
which are supposed or presumed to help imple- 
ment the overall plan. Once we accept this 
premise, we should be able to do away with a 
lot of verbiage and arrive at the conclusion that 
the role of the Committee on Science and Techno- 
logy can only be subsidiary to that of the Plan- 
ning Commission 


Most of us who do try to examine the process 
of planning oritically, generally agree that the 
greatest lacuna in our planning has been two- 
told (1) the Planning Commission. has no 
statutory powers to enforce a plan which has 
been accepted by the National Development 
Council and the Government of India (u) There 
is no provision .for a body with necessary autho- 
rıty to oversee and evaluate the implementation 
of our 'accepted' plans by various agencies and 
mınıstrıes at the centre and the State level. İn 
case we accept the necessity of an evaluation 
body, it would become necessary that we change 


* Earlier this year, the CSIR Scientific Workers Association 


and Regional Council of Association of Scientific Workers 
of India organised a one day seminar on ‘Science Policy 
and Planning for the Fifth Five-Year Plan”, at Lucknow 
In this issue of SEMINAR, we are happy to publish some 
of the papers selected from this seminar 


The problem 


our budgetting concepts. A revenue budget as 
presented each year by the government does not 
specify various functions and activities which 
may be necessary to achieve a certain objective. 
Normally it is full of presumptions and prous 
hopes The practice of budgetting which may 
help us check the progress of any planned 
project will necessarily have to be a commercial 
type of budget. 


The function of a ‘budget 1s normally three-fold. 
It enables one to plan, co-ordinate and control. 
McNamara, while he was the Defence Secre- 
tary in the US A, introduced the concept of 
Plannıng Programming Budget Systems Accord- 
ing to PPBS, planning includes forecasting, 
scheduling and budgetting A brief mention of 
this 1s made because a large number of scientific 
workers feel that the old style of budget has 
no bearing on the objectives of an institution 
Similarly, budgetting should form an essential 
part of any plan. When one accepts this, one 
begins to question the value of an approach 
paper for science and technology which does 
not give any idea about the scale of investment 
or resource mobilisation needed to implement 
the vague ideas which find place ın the 
approach paper. 


Once we accept the role of the Planning 
Commission as a body responsible for planning 
and programming with the responsibility of 
overseeing the implementation and evaluation of 
various planned projects, ıt becomes imperative 
that bodies such as NCST be part of the 


Plannıng Commission We cannot afford to 
create a parallel body which will also plan in 
isolation Thus, the first priority 1s to recognise 
the supreme role of the Planning Commussion 
The role of NCST should essentially be to 
suggest various science and technology compo- 
nents which would help the Planning Commission 
draw up a plan for the overall development and 
achieve the objectives Thus, NCST will neces- 
sarily have a limited planning role and for the 
rest of the time it will be the implementing 
agency with the help of various institutions and 
industries 


Second priority should be given to the process 
of breaking away from the colonial past It 1s 
this colonial tradition which our generation 
ımbıbed during the formative years, that pre- 
vents us from thinking ın terms of conceptual 
models different from the US A, Britain, France, 
the USSR etc A country as vast as India, 
both in terms of area and population, 1s not 
likely to get anywhere near the developed coun- 
tries ın the near future 


We also face a situation different from other 
ex-colonial countries, namely, the development 
of consumer industries ahead of the establish- 
ment of basic industries This colomal attitude 
is very largely responsible for the neglect of 
primary products such as cotton, sugarcane, 
groundnut, oil seeds, etc, and the unnecessary 
large scale import of technologies such as for the 
manufacture of synthetic fibres, cosmetic goods, 
toothpaste, hair cream with foreign labels This 


has given the justifiable impression abroad that 
we have entered not an independent era but a 
neocolonial period as we are continuously 
strengthening the stranglehold of foreign capital 
by a mdiscriminate import of messential 
technology 


It is also this colonial culture, of which most 
of us are products, that does not allow us fully 
to appreciate the advantages of an education 
imparted in one’s mother tongue A knowledge 
of the English language 1s certainly an advant- 
age for certain limited purposes, but a vast 
majority of our people have carried on without 
English even under British rule, and are likely 
to do so in the future What ıs essential 1s to 
think of an education that does not produce an 
elite economically and culturally alienated from 
the rest of society but educated citizens who can 
provide leadership in tune with the hopes and 
aspirations of the vast majority 


Education that rouses the teeming millions of 
India will certainly pose organisational problems 
It would also create a lot of dissatisfied people 
But dissatisfaction when ably channelised leads to 
explosion of creative activity Here one has to 
show a degree of orginal thinking to be able to 
lead and guide İt would not be irrelevant to 
quote an example from North Vietnam 


The strength and success of North Vietnam lay 
ın the recognition of the well-knit community 
lfe Thus, when co-operatives were established 
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they vvere never expanded beyond the vıllage 
level The village as a unit in Vietnamese life 
ıs very vital This is due to the fact that it 1s 
just emerging from a feudal State It ıs the 
recognition. of the important role that this unm 
can play in unifying and mobilising the people 
that gave the strength and resilience to North 
Vietnam which amazed its friends and enemies 
alike 


Thus, the priority items 1n any plan should be 
the development of food and cash crops, an edu- 
cational system which would inculcate science 
consciousness amongst the masses and the crea- 
tion of a heavy industrial base for all eventual- 
ities ın future and a purposeful vigilance to make 
certaın that we do not fritter away and commit 
our scarce foreign exchange resources for the 
import of redundant or inessential technology 


In order to spread education among the people, 
it 1s necessary to have a well developed commu- 
nication system A network of ‘all weather’ 
roads which would make any point in any part 
of the country easily accessible is a must Build- 
ing of roads 1s a labour intensive process Thus 
it ıs likely to generate resources and capital 
continuously once the initial start 1s made Road 
building in a country like ours with varying 
climatic conditions such as extreme heat, exces- 
sive ram, moderate to severe winter poses 
serious problems and thus calls for the develop- 
ment of techniques which would reduce the cost 
of construction and yet prevent the rapid erosion 
of the road surface The establishment of roads 
would also bring about a sea change in the lives 
of the people who for the first time will become 
conscious of the advancing technologies 


Here one may also consider the question of 
entrepreneurship We constantly find neatly 
panned publicity campaigns by various State 
governments regarding courses for trainıng 
‘entrepreneurs’ Does this not sound antithetical? 
How can you train entrepreneurs? — Entrepre- 
neurship 1s closely linked with innovation Inno- 
vation means putting productive resources to 
uses hitherto untried ım practice According to 
Schumpeter, successful mnovation 1s a task suis 
generis It ıs a feat not of the intellect, but of 
the will It 1s a special case of the social pheno- 
menon of leadership Its difficulty consists in 
the resistances and uncertainties incident to 
doing what has not been done before İt 1s 
accessible for, and appeals to, only a distinct 
type which is rare “To overcome these difficulties 
incident to a change of practice 1s the function 
characteristic of the entrepreneur 


Thus, what ıs needed 15 exposure of the people 
to the vast potentialities that science and techno- 
logy can offer Such an exposure can be effected 
provided we have properly planned science and 
technology museums on wheels | Museums 
which educate people with the ideas of hygiene, 


sanitation, health and nutrition (in terms of what 
IS commonly available to the people) and ex- 
amples of simple innovations which help lighten 
the daıly drudgery of life 


Thirdly, one must consider the development 
of alternate 1echnology—a technology which 
takes into consideration the constraints of limited 
resources and, yet, brings about a qualitative 
change in terms of production and the generation 
of further resources 


Here one may consider the problem of ferti- 
lisers and power generation We seem to suffer 
from a shortage of both and thus we think in 
terms of large scale import of technology from 
abroad | Even large scale use of diesel gene- 
rators would call for the commutment of scarce 
foreign exchange resources for the import of 
crude oil If we were to think m terms of exist- 
ing resources, I think our vast cattle and human 
population in this regard is a positive asset 
Technology to utilise human and anımal excreta 
for the generation of methane gas 1s known and 
not difficult to adapt The methane gas gene- 
rated can be utilised for cooking, lighting and 
power generation Bombay city has made a 
limited use of this since 1897 The residual 
faecal matter can be freed of all pathogenic 
infections and made devoid of smell and utilised 
as a valuable organic manure which would result 
in a substantial reduction in our need for other 
fertiliser plants It would also result in greater 
sanitation ın urban and rural areas As a matter 
of fact, 1t was reported 1n 1950, that the city of 
Fort Dodge. Iowa, USA had a 250-HP gas 
engine driving a 175 KW generator, the fuel for 
which was methane gas produced at the sewage 
treatment plant The population of Fort Dodge 
is reportedly below 100,000 


Attention 1s particularly drawn to the sewage 
disposal and gas production because a smaller 
prototype of such a plant was made by the State 
Plannıng Research and Action Institute, Luck- 
now Also there 1s 1n existence for the past few 
years the Government of India's Gobar Gas 
Commrttee to deliberate over this problem 


Finally, the problem that is all pervading, 
without which it 1s not possible to conceive of a 
plan or implement it, 1s the proper development 
and utilisation of human resources Thus, the 
creation of a technological consciousness and 
development of conceptual models suited to ındı- 


' genous conditions are also vital for the develop- 


ment to the fullest possible extent of our human 
resources Thus can be achieved with the deve- 
lopment of dedicated cadres at village level com- 
mitted to the advancement of the rural commu- 
nity An ideological commitment alone could 
help reduce the incidents of indisciphne and 
rowdyism amongst the youth provided it also 
shows them a way to a better and fuller life 
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Changing the mode! 
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R. 


BHATTACHARYA 


THE document “An Approach to 
the Science and Technology Plan” 
prepared by the National Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology 
(NCST) marks a watershed in the 
history of science in India For 
one thing, in spite of many expres- 
sions of intent on the part of the 
government—and various com- 
mittees and conferences sponsored 
by ıt—durıng the last several years. 
this represents the first real attempt 
in formulating a plan for science 
and technology in India and enun- 
ciating the approach or the philo- 
sophy which should guide such a 
plan This in itself 1s an event of 
great significance It also repres- 
ents the first real effort ın con- 
cretely demonstrating that our 
scientific and technological efforts 
must be planned and geared to 
concrete socio-economic göals— 
another thesis which has been 
propounded for many years with- 
out, ın any way, translating ıt into 
a tangible proposal 


But, more important than all 
these 1s the fact that the document 
represents perhaps the first cate- 


gorical official acknowledgement 
that the frame-work of our various 
scientific and industrial policies so 
far have had a predilection io 
imported technology and even to 
turn-key jobs, that this predilection 
has caused us harm, and that we 
should henceforth consciously plan 
for self-reliance Even though this 
acknowledgement and this resolve 
perhaps will not be found fool- 
proof on critical examination, as 
will be shown below, it 1s still a 
matter of historical importance 
And it 1s something for which the 
small section of the scientific com- 
munity which has been bitterly 
fighting the policy of foreign colla- 
boration would be grateful and for 
which it would legitimately take a 
certain amount of pride 


Yhis is particularly true ot the 
Association of Scientific Workers 
of India and its various afhliates 
which have been for many years 
waging a determined, if rather 
lonely, battle against the policy of 
abject surrender to foreign techno- 
logy ,and foreign domination This 
community could feel proud that 
the government itself has now at 
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least formally accepted the correct- 

ess of ther stand—although 
naturally the Committee or the 
document did not at all feel the 
necessity of acknowledging their 
efforts, which 1s what now made 
it possible for them to freely and 
respectfully decry the policy of 
foreign dependence 


All this 1s not to say that the 
document does not have fallacies 
or drawbacks It has many While 
being an epoch-making event, it 1s 
at the same time a halting, some- 
times apologetic, many times con- 
fused and generally a superficial 
effort 


The document 1s divided into 5 
sections or chapters (Sections 0, 1, 
2, 3 and 4) 


The first section (Section 0) 1s 
devoted to an exposition of the 
nature of science ın the contempo- 
rary world and to certain prelimi- 
nary observations on development 
It opens with the statement “The 
idea that the laws of nature can 
be understood by man, and that 
man can use this knowledge for 
his own ends 1s, historically con- 
sidered, a relatively new idea” 
But, the intensive cultivation of 
science on a large scale to meet 
the economuc, social and cultural 
needs of the people is the 'domi- 
nating feature of the contemporary 
world? "This has transformed 
man's materia environment and 
displaced respect for authorita- 
rıanısm and revealed knowledge 
The historical process of scientific 
development has led to ‘a qualita- 
tive social change in the new ın- 
dustrially advanced societies’ and 
‘people in these societies are 
generally aware that the environ- 
ment can be understood and man- 
aged for their benefit’ But, alas, 
‘the religious and social impedi- 
ments in our society to the deve- 
lopment of science and technology 
are long-standing and deep-rooted ” 


These arguments are largely 
ignorant and fallacious Neither 1s 
scic “66—in its essence of the sys- 
tematic observation of nature and 
phenomena leading to their under- 
standing and utilization for man’s 
needs—a modern development, nor 
did the ‘scientific attitude’ emerge 
during and after the industrial 


revolution ım a vacuum, in 1SO- 
lation of great changes 1n economic 
and social structures The so-called 
‘impediments’ to science, if any, 
were not displaced in the western 
societies in any way by a ‘spirit of 
science’ per se, but by a total 
socio-economic and cultural trans- 
formation for which science was as 
much a cause as an effect Evident- 
ly the authors mistake the total 
socio-economic forces for science 
and consequently attribute magical 
values to it 


As Suri! says “Fantasy-rıdden 
view of science as a power that 
instils rationalism, disperses i1gnor- 
ance, produces affluence—only if 
the masses should not obstruct its 
deployment—springs from the 
class cleavage that sets the elite in 
India apart from the masses A 
point worth examining ıs who 1S 
superstitious and irrational—the 
so-called proponents of science or 
the common people?’ And again 
‘The main impediment to the deve- 
lopment of science and technology 
in our society 1s this very derogatory 
attitude of the intellectuals towards 
the society and its culture ’ 


Interestingly, while commending 
the qualitative social change 
allegedly brought about by science 
in the ‘advanced’ societies, the 
authors themselves ruefully admıt 
‘A change which, admittedly, has 
not always been such as to raise 
the sum of human happiness’ 
But being over-awed by the fantasy 
of their own oreation, they have 
not dared to analyse it further 


T next subsection (03) 
details general drawbacks of deve- 
lopment through ımported techno- 
logy It says ın brief that such 
technology ıs often not relevant to 
our needs and ıs costly, and that ın 
any case a developing country 
should have an indigenous science 
and technology capacity and train- 
ed people of its own even to know 
that useful technology exists else- 
where and to understand, select, 
adapt, absorb, and operate it, and 
also for increasing the bargaining 


I Surinder Suri, Some Comments on An 
Approach to the Science and Technology 
Plan”, Presented ın the NCST Seminar, 
Bangalore, March 16-18, 1973 
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power of the country ın the inter- 
national technology market 


It reminds us, however, that this 
does not imply an  'autarchic 
approach’ to technological develop- 
ment but only the need to evolve 
a self-consistent package of poli- 
cies to exploit to the full the world 
fund of technological knowledge ' 
AS 1s evident, the whole argument 
is not only weak, apologetic and 
largely self-defeating, but also ex- 
tremely superficial and sketchy It 
misses the essential point that the 
fulfilment of one with the resources 
of another is a contradiction in 
terms 


The next sub-section (0 4) dis- 
cusses what the authors consider 
the great relevance of trained man- 
power and of appropriate training 
facilities for development It also 
states that ‘development is a pro- 
cess of social, cultural and techno- 
logical innovation, the first two 
being made possible by the last’ 
The last statement is absurd— 
evidently born out of the earlier- 
discussed syndrome of seeing magi- 


‘cal qualities 1n. science 


Again, “Central to the policy 
issues which relate to the utilisation 
of science and technology are poh- 
cies which regulate the production, 
deployment and use of trained 
people ın all sectors of economy ’ 
Evidently, development ıs conceiv- 
ed here as a complex technological 
process which can be operated only 
by highly trained manpower with 
little or no place for the general 
people ın ıt—except to provide the 
‘unskilled’ muscle power and per- 
haps as a passive recipient of the 
technological bounty This is a 
really sad approach and 1s perhaps 
one of the worst fallacies of the 
whole document 


Vig second section (Section 1) 
reviews the present state of science 
policy in India After briefly 
reviewing the history of modern 
science in India, it lists the 
major current deficiencies in oui 
science policy “The first deficiency 
is stated as “an absence of rational 
policies for science or guiding prin- 
ciples for decision-making on the 
magnitude and distribution of funds 
for scientific research’? The fund- 
mg ‘has been decided more by the 


we 


at 


absorptive capacity of the Agencies 
and institutions concerned than by 
considerations. of the economic or 
social unportance of the fields’ 
Also, the question ‘what 15 this 
science for?’ does not appear to 
have been asked ın the past 
Unfortunately, the document itself 
does not explicitly analyse or try 
to answer this question nor does it 
attempt to analyse the  socio- 
economic context of the ad hoc 
funding policy of the past 


The second deficiency is stated 
as the “neglect of badly needed 
organisational and admunistrative 
retorm’ ın the scientific institutions 
Interestingly, what these reforms 
should be and why, ıs not ade- 
quately discussed in the document 
although this principle appears a 
number of times, nor 1S the inherent 
linkage of organizational structure 
to the socio-economic objective 
anywhere discussed As we have 
discussed elsewhere? organization 
and management follow from the 
objective, never the reverse 


The third deficiency is stated as 
policies towards the import of 
yechnology, also, “there has not 
been a determined effort to utilise 
capabilities already developed in 
the country’ This latter is stated 
to be ‘due to the absence of an 
active agency to promote mndi- 
genous technology’ This 1s again 
another instance of mability (or 
unwillmgness?) to go into the 
tundamental socio-economic causes, 
and a consequent confusion bet- 
ween the cause and the effect 


The fourth deficiency ıs stated 
to lie 1n matching the demand for 
science with its supply and 'com- 
munication gap between industry 
and the industrial research 
laboratory ' 


T he third secton (Section 2) 
deals with the strategy for science 
ın national development. This in- 
cludes the ‘basic strategy’ (com- 
prising of meeting the minimum 
needs of the people, self-reliance, 
policy on the import of techno- 
logy, and the utilization’ of 
resources already built up), choice 
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of technology, supply of science 
and technology, and matching the 
demand with its supply Meeting 
the minimum needs of the people 
(2 2-1), in the context of the pre- 
valent pervasive poverty, 1s stated 
as one of the important objectives 
of science Unfortunately, the 
discussion 1s confined to certain 
vague generalities Thus, this 
sub-section which should have been 
perhaps the key element in the 
whole document is slipped over in 
some routine phraseology 


Te sub-section of self-rehance 
(22-2) ıs better presented, but it 
does not clearly analyse why self- 
reliance is essential for national 
development Inevitably, the con- 
clusions which emerge are the ‘uti- 
lisation of a mix of imported and 
indigenous scientific and techno- 


logical resources ım which 
the indigenous component will 
steadily increase . ” Again, “Our 


attempt will be to fashion a strategy 
which 1s the application of the 
late Hom: Bhabha if technology 
is regarded as the engine of the 
development process, then foreign 
technology 1s acceptable only as the 
super-charger of a domestic engine 
and never as the engine itself’ 
Why even the super-charger? Why 
at all the engine itself? “These 
ideologies are not discussed in 
sufficient depth But one good 
point made here is that import 
substitution by ‘one-to-one indi- 
genous substitutes’ will only ensure 
that the present pattern of consump- 
tion— dominated by the “metro- 
poltan sector” ”—vvill continue 


With regard to the import of 
technology (2 2-3), the deficiency of 
the present policies are indicated 
as the market for technology 1s 
monopolistic requiring hard bar- 
gaining, technology 1s often tied 
with aid, the private sector has no 
compulsion to bargain for better 
technology because of a seller's 
market, the public sector 1s unable 
to bargain because it lacks know- 
ledge of the minutiae of the techno- 
logy or its alternative sources, and 
our R&D system has not been 
coupled to institutions importing 
technology 


The conclusions are therefore 
reached that the import of techno- 


logy should not be tied with aid, 
that we should become familiar 
with alternative types and sources 
of technology, and that we should 
gear our scientific effort to learning, 
adapting, improving and displacing 
the import It is obvious that the 
essential elements of the social con- 
text which perpetuates the import 
of technology and the altered con- 
text which will oppose this process 
are neither understood nor 
discussed 


The policies for maximizing the 
utilization of existing scientific 
resources (22-4) are stated as 
iher immediate application to the 
spheres of standardization, quality 
control, better plant utilization, 
maimtenance and safety, and the 
míegration of the available know- 
how ın different agencies and dif- 


ferent government departments 
That is al Incidentally, even 
these recommendations are not 


new Why then have these objec- 
fives not been achieved in the 
past? 


Tre sub-section dealing with 
choice of technology (23) opens 
with the laudable statement ‘A 
technology does not exist ın isola- 
tion It grows out of, and 1s 
closely fitted to, the technologies, 
resource endowments and pool of 
human skills already existing in the 
economic structure of a nation ” 
Also, later, ‘A balanced approach 
to socio-economic development in 
our predicament must involve 
increases of output and surplus 
and the provision of employment, 
occurring simultaneously in both 
space and time’ 


Having said this, it does not 
proceed to make a critical analysis 
of the resource endowments of the 
country and in that background to 
lay down a clear priority for ‘in- 
termediate technology’ wherever 
possible, as we shall discuss below 
On the contrary it goes into vague 
generalizations and suggests ‘a 
judicious mix of technologies rang- 
ing from the most capital intensive 
to those amenable to the utılısa- 
tion of organised labour ’ 


Not only is the statement itself 
defective (what 1s the implication 
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of ‘organised labour'?), but its pre- 
cıse implications are not discussed 
— with the result that ıt may mean 
anything to anybody A highly 
objectionable statement it inciden- 
tally makes ıs “we have an abund- 
ance of manpower whose skill 


endowments do not match the 
endowments of (he industrial 
technologies we possess’ In other 


words the existing technologies 
might have been alrıght—ıf only 
the lazy masses possessed the 
required skill! 


Tre next sub-section (2 4) deals 
with policies for the supply of 
science The first policy ıt states 1s 
related to proper education and 
training, ın which context the ım- 
portance of the ‘quality of our 
scientific and technical personnel’ 
and of the ‘rapid obsolescence in 
technical education’ ıs stressed 
This 1s a continuation. of the elitist 
concept of education and develop- 
ment discussed earlier Not sur- 
prisingly, it ıs also stated ‘It 1s 
people who do science 
badly, we will get bad science j 
Evidently, scientists. (including the 
authors and various advisers of the 
NCST), since they belong to the 
superior class, should be treated 
well! 


Also mentioned is the need to 
strengthen "university research and 
to bring back from abroad such 
persons as will ‘fill gaps selectively 
in high-level scientific leadership in 
well-defined fields Other poli- 
cies mentioned relate to natural 
resources survey, technical infor- 
mation and the setting up of new 
institutions (such as design enginee- 
ring organisations for  muning, 
shıp-burlding, power, etc) It 1s 
also mentioned that the need and 
relevance of R&D “are not per- 
ceived by company managements 
to be important aspects of corpo- 
rate policy.’ 


Such arguments are sure ways of 
ensuring that the call of self-reliance 
remains a platıtude "The same 
discussion proceeds to plead that 
the industry should be assured 
‘enhancements in production, capa- 
city beyond the formally licensed 
level following technological 1m- 
provement achieved through R &D 


1f we treat 


Which industry? What improve- 
ment? Capacity for what (video- 
cassettes, or ‘Indian-made foreign 
liquor’, for mstance)? These ques- 
tions are not even raised. Another 
suggestion 1s for the levy of a 
R&D cess on all industrial units 
with which to promote R & D for 
industry 


The next subsection (25) deals 
with policies for employment 
generation After stating that ‘many 
of our policies and programmes do 
not permit full utilisation of our 
available manpower’, the docu- 
ment does not discuss the reasons 
thereof or the need for radically 
different policies The absence of 
a discussion on intermediate tech- 
nology 1s again glaring here All it 
says 1s that certain ‘software’ such 
as the preparation of feasibility 
and project reports, design enginee- 
ring, drawings, maintenance, etc, 
which now form a large part of 
the content of a foreign collabora- 
tion agreement should henceforth 
be carred out ındıgenousiy and 
that we should therefore eschew 
turn-key contracts Similarly, ade- 
quate funds should be allotted to 
maintenance of equipment and 
plant, which will generate some 
employment In effect, then, ındı- 
genous science capabılıty should 
serve largely as a service compo- 
nent for foreign technology 


"The discussion also states that 
jobs such as analytical methods 
adopted, for example, ın natural 
resources surveys should be labour- 


intensive rather than machine- 
intensive İt is astounding that the 


relevance of the argument to the 
entire production system mn the 
country ıs not at all perceived In 
sum, such a vital area as em- 
ployment generation. which has 
tremendous bearings on the econo- 
mic and technological models, 18 
largely slurred over 1n various 
trivia. . . 


I n the fourth section (Section 3) 
Js presented an Over-view of the 
areas of prime importance for the 
S&T plan... 


The fifth section (Section 4) lays 
down what it calls the foci of 
national commitment for the decade 
It mostly reiterates the important 


points elaborated in the earlier 
sections 


I. 1s clear from the above review 
that the document, though an 
event of great significance, does 
not do much more than reiterate 
ın general terms our desire for 
self-reliance and for utilising 
science and technology for the 
national development as laudable 
goals 1n themselves 


The primary deficiency of the 
Committee evidently les in their 
failure to perceive clearly and state 
explicitly what the objectives for 
science and self-reliance or for 
national development are ‘This 18 
crucial The S&T plan and self- 
reliance must flow out of that 
objective, and one must clearly 
envision how dependence on im- 
ported technology or various other 
policies are contrary to that obyec- 
tive The reason for that depend- 
ence ın terms of the prevailing 
social and economic forces must 
also be clearly understood and 
explicitly stated Only then will 
it be possible to generate the 
requisite social forces to implement 
a plan for self-reliance Other- 
wise, like formal heavy tax rates 
leading only to tax evasion and 
black money, a vague (though 
noble) objective of self-reliance 
will also perish on the rock of 
implementation İn other words, 
science for what and development 
for what and whom, and who and 
what now stand in the way, must 
be clearly understood and explicit- 
ly stated. 


Partly following from the above, 
but partly dependent, are a num- 
ber of other deficiences or fallacies 
which may be listed as follows: 


1) The Committee's concept of 
science is largely fallacious and 
unscientific This 1s unfortunate 
for a committee on science As 
explained earlier, it mistakes the 
totality of social-economic-cultural- 
technological forces for science 
and hence attributes magical qualı- 
ties to it Such a view cannot but - 
lead to an elitest (and perhaps self- 
serving) and illusory science plan 

u) Not unnaturally, the whole 


approach with respect to education. 
training, ‘quality’ of manpower. 
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skill and technology is elitist The 
entire document 1s permeated with 
the theme of development from the 
top with ‘modern’ (western) ap- 
proach and high-level expertise 
Predictably, an important underly- 
ing demand is for more money for 
everything connected with science 
We believe that foreign depend- 
ence and mass poverty are part and 
parcel of this approach True 
development and self-reliance, in 
the peculiar context of a today’s 
underdeveloped country, will need 
development from below—with 
emphasis on village rather than 
city, on people rather than experts 


11) The sections dealing with the 
evils of imported technology and 
the need for self-reliance are weak, 
apologetic and superficial They 
neither identify the social forces 
responsible for the current situa- 
tion nor forcefully state the need 
for a radical departure Why does 
the Committee shy away from 
identifying the vested interests or 
the cultural forces which under- 
write the import of technology (and 
Investment and aid)? Why does it 
identify superficial explanations 
which are at best effects and not 
causes (like the failure of industry 
to appreciate the importance of 
R&D, the communication gap 
between industry and research, the 
absence of an active agency to 
promote indigenous technology)? 
How then does it hope to generate 
the requisite social force to imple- 
ment a plan for self-reliance? 


There 1s no real dichotomy bet- 
ween enunciation and implementa- 
tion as 1S popularly believed—and 
as 1s ponderously implied by the 
Committee in its Afterword The 
implementability, or the lack of it, 
is inherent in a plan A plan which 
avoids facing the issues squarely is 
inherently ‘unimplementable’—be- 
cause there 1s nothing really to 
implement, or the inevitable com- 
promises (a judicious mix, match- 
ing the supply with demand, a 
selt-consistent package of policies, 
an agency to promote indigenous 
technology, to learn, adapt and 
displace ) can be claimed to have 
been already implemented! 


For example, ıt has been stated 
that indigenous resources and 


technology should be adopted even 
if 1t involves some short-term costs 
This way of enunciation 1s apo- 
logetic and hence unimplementable 
A baby may either learn to walk 
itself or be carried by someone 
else for its life The effort of 
learning to walk cannot be con- 
sidered a cost On the contrary, 
any attempt to carry it for life 
would be construed as an attempt 
to prevent its self-development 
lhe above-mentioned principle 
should therefore have been stated 
48 even though foreign technology 
has apparent short-term benefits, 
It 1s suicidal in the long run and 1s 
nothing but a negation of develop- 
ment 


(iv) The Approach does not at 
all discuss foreign aid and invest- 
ment a policy on foreign techno- 
logy cannot be adopted in isolation 
of a policy on foreign aid and 
investment To this extent the 
document 1s artificial 


(v) With respect to meeting the 
minimum needs of the people and 
to employment generation, it 1s 
surprising that the document does 


not lay stress on ‘intermediate 
technology which should have 
formed a basic pilar of the 
approach 


M uch international attention has 
been devoted since the end of the 
second world war to the develop- 
ment of science and the initiation 
of a process of economic develop- 
ment in the newly independent but 
poverty-stricken Third World 
These efforts have been based, in 
broad terms, on the following 
model 


One of the reasons of the eco- 
nomic and technological backward- 
ness of ‘these countries 1s the 
absence of scientific institutions. in 
them But their culture and 
tradition are inimical to science 
and tthe propagation of a ‘scientific 
temper’ Scientific institutions 
have therefore to be first grafted 
ın these societies by foreign help 
and expertise and by natives train- 
ed in the West and imbued with the 
idea of ‘modernization’ Once 
these institutions and the temper 
‘take’, they would spontaneously 


play their part in ‘modernizing’ the 
ideas and the economic structure of 
the societies 


In the economic sphere, it is 
assumed that the main problem in 
these countries is the acute short- 
age of capital and technical and 
managenal skil and know-how 
These too have therefore to be Sup- 
plied from outside at the beginning, 
which would initiate a process ot 
‘growth’, slowly raising the GNP 
and the per capita income in the 
countries till they come to a stage 
of ‘take-off’, when a self-sustaınıng 
process of growth and prosperity 
would ensue 


B ut, how far 1s the above model 
valıd? For one thing, none of the 
poor countries has in fact so far 
been able even to eliminate the 
worst forms of physical poverty 
despite enthusiastic operation of 
this model for many decades (cer- 
tainly many decades in South 
America) Is the process then at 
least moving ın the right direction? 
Some economists have raised 
grave doubts about the ‘growth’ 
model itself They have argued 
that irrespective of growth in GNP, 
which itself is doubtful, it by itself 
would never eradicate poverty, 
that it 1s not enough to produce 
but to decide who produces and 
what and for whom? The bona 
fide of ‘aid’ too has been question- 
ed in this context 3 


Similarly, ın science, the model 
of grafting from outside has been 
questioned, arguing that it can 
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grovv only in response to an 
endogenous need and in association 
with a process of economic deve- 
lopment from below 5 


I n history, science arose out of 
the social and economic needs and 
acüvities of the people Thus, 
science, in ifs essence, as already 
indicated, is neither a modern 
development nor an esoteric acti- 
viy True, it became recognized 
as a distinct system and organized 
io distinct institutions from 
around the tune of the industrial 
revclution But this was only a 
reflection of the great spurt m 
technical and economic fields and 
revolutionary changes ın social 
and economic organizations True. 
also, from this time on, scientific 
pursuit often did not have a clear 
and immediate link with the eco- 
nomic process But this dissocia- 
fon was more apparent than real, 
for such theoretical research arose 
precisely out of, and indirectly led 
to, technical advance in various 
fields 


If so, the development of 
science in the presently underdeve- 
loped countries cannot at all be 
viewed in isolation to the problem 
of their economic development In 
other words, one cannot think of 
graiting science as an abstract con- 
cept first and then its utilization in 
the economic process, the two must 
be considered as the two faces of 
the same task /f is only by partı- 
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cıpatıng in. the economic. process 
that science itself will grow and will 
in turn cause economic progress 


But, what do we see? Substan- 
tial R&D there is by now, but 
rarely applied ın practice, industry 
Works by and large ın isolation of 
R&D effort Curiously, R&D 
concern themselves largely with the 
same 'modern' products and tech- 
niques even though the industry 
keeps away They are, on the 
other hand, rarely directed to study 
and hft up the level of the vast 
economic activity of the common 
multitude which goes on along 
traditional lines Our research does 
not consider these tasks sufficiently 
‘scientific’ or respectable Here we 
see in practice the elite concept of 
science While demed entry to the 
king’s banquet (the industry), our 
research also declines to sup with 
the common man 


What do these facts signify ? 
Why this unnatural dissociation? 
Is there something in the produc- 
tion system itself which prevents its 
interaction with local science? 


F irstly, we see that we have a 
tair-sized large-scale industry, but 
almost all of which 1s based either 
on foreign investment or foreign 
know-how and of course on the 
import of components This is 
true of steel, fertilizer, oil, electro- 
nics, pesticides, drugs, tyre, trac- 
tors, and partly even of simple 
consume: items lke toothpaste, 
doo. closers, ‘medicated’ sweets, 
chocolate, cosmetics, synthetic fab- 
rics, plastic toys, gramophone 
records, razor blades and so on We 
might say that much of the produc- 
tion 18 indigenous only in the sense 
of their geographical location, but 
otherwise guite foreign 


Of course, this 1s often explained, 
as mentioned earlier, by the theory 
that we lack capital and skill and 
naturally need foreign capital and 
expertise in the initial stages of our 
development But what this ex- 
planation hides is the huge drain in 
the form of repatriation of profit, 
payment of royalües and of head- 
office and other charges, import of 
myriad machines and spare parts 
and special raw materials, wasteful 
multiplication of material speci- 


fications ın the country, price mani. 
pulation through under- and 
over-invoicing, etc 


Secondly, while our lack of 
technical and skilled personnel is 
constantly Jamented, we have the 
curious spectacle that a substantial 
part of our tramed manpower 
remains unemployed There has 

ven a great problem of unemploy- 
ment among our engineers during 
the last few years, because of which 
mtake in engineering colleges has 
decreased, a huge number of other 
technical personnel 1s also unem- 
ployed What 1s more, some of the 
very ‘highly educated’ persons also 
regularly migrate to the advanced 
countries Here 1s a great paradox 
We are supposed to be developing 
and we are ın need of great efforts, 
and our resources are not such as 
fo turn out many trained people 
And yet substantial proportions of 
our meagre tramed personnel 
either remain unemployed or 
migrate abroad 


Thirdly, the whole economic 
Structure presents a curious Spec- 
tacle of growth of enclaves We 
are poor and yet we have fantastic 
riches There are industries run- 
ning with the latest technologies 
There is a most sophisticated trans- 
port system There are localities 
with buildings, hotels and clubs in 
metropolitan areas which can rival 
in sophistication those ın advanced 
countries We have in the market 
the most sophisticated consumer 
goods available anywhere else ın 
the world 


Tas 1$ one side of the picture 
On the other side we have, accord- 
mg to government statistics itself, 
nearly 4595 of our people who do 
not have enough purchasing 
power to provide for their basic 
calorie requirement And another 
20-30% who are perhaps just on 
the borderline of existence Not 
to speak of rural areas, where 
nearly 8096 of our people live, even 
ın the cities probably half or more 
of the population live under indes- 
cribable conditions 9 They have 


6 UN Economic & Social Counal, Com- 
misson for Social Development, “1970 
Report on the World Social Situation 
Addendum I Social Development m 
Asia’, 22nd Session, 1971 
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hardly any supply of drinking 
water, or of an hygienic sewage 
system  Famules live huddled 
together ın one room Poverty is 
so immense, for instance, that 
textile mulls prefer to pay a statu- 
tory fine than produce cheap 
‘standard’ cloth, as required by 
government regulation, ‘because 
people cannot buy even that And, 
yet, India imports nearly rupees 
100 crores worth of long-staple 
cotton and also huge amounts of 
synthetic fibres for the production 
of luxury textiles which sell easily. 


In short, we have a dual eco- 
nomy—a sophisticated luxury 
sector for a small elite (perhaps 
5.1095 of the population) and a 
poverty sector for the vast remain- 
ing masses We may say that we 
have a cabaret-cum-slum economy, 
a huge mass of slums interspersed 
with a few cabarets here and there 
“And this duality, present earlier ın 
marginal form, has grown into a 
conspicuous phenomenon during 
the last two and half decades of 
development activity The dis- 
parity between the rich and the 
poor has not only mcreased tremen- 
dously in relative terms, but the 
economic condition of the lowest 
1-2 deciles of the population has 
also deteriorated absolutely’? And 
there are indications that not only 
the absolute number but even the 
percentage of population below the 
poverty line ıncreased over the 
development decade of 19605 


F ourthly, the same duality 
characterizes all other aspects of 
social life For instance, in edu- 
cation, fully 7196 of our population 
ıs literate Plan protestations of 
giving the highest priority to pri- 
mary and adult education have 
always been subverted in practise 
Secondary education gets greater 
importance than primary edu- 
cation, and higher education gets 
still greater ımportance than secon- 
dary education—no matter if some 


7 V M Dandekar and Nilakantha Rath, 
‘Poverty in India’ Econ & Pol Weekly, 
Bombay, 1971 


8 Pranab K Bardhan, “On the Incidence 
of Poverty ın Rural India’, Econ & Pol 
Weekly, Annual No Feb 1973, p 245 


of the ‘higher educated’ remain 
unemployed, some remain unhappy 
because conditions in the country 
are not allegedly appropriate for 
the utilisation of their ‘higher 
knowledge, and some migrate 
abroad (All this ıs of course due 
to the fact that education, itself no 
more than a label, 1s both the cause 
and the effect of privilege, 1t 1s only 
the children of the privileged who 
can get education and then they 
maintain their advantage by virtue 
of their education 


The same is true of the health 
service We have the latest heart 
surgery and other sophisticated 
units as well as the latest modern 
drugs for the ‘handful, but not 
even the basic community health 
and hygiene services or clean 
drinking water for vast sections of 
the remaining multitude So also 
ın transport, in consumer items, in 
production activity and so on 


F suy, coming to export as a 
part of the economic activity, we 
find the same story of the impover- 
ıshment of the people We have 
shown elsewhere that India's cur- 
rent export is not to its advantage 
but raiheı a process of drain? We 
showed that aid, collaboration and 
investment form a single circle 
with export, the former, the 
incoming channel, primes the eco- 
nomy for dram, and the actual 
dramage occurs through the return 
channel of export Here we will 
give only two examples, one of the 
traditional raw materials and the 
other of manufactured goods In 
1970-71, India exported rupees 55 
crores worth of oil-cake and other 
protein raw material to the deve- 
loped countries (total export being 
about rupees 1500 crores) In 
other words, a protein-malnourish- 
ed country exports protein raw 
material to  protein-excess Coun- 
tnes for luxury consumption (after 
wasteful conversion into animal 
protem) This 1s called foreign 
exchange earning 


Similarly, the export of manu- 
factured goods involves foreign 


9 K R Bhattacharya, ‘India’s Export 
Boon or Curse ”, forthcoming See also 
Romesh K Diwan, "Trade Between 
Unequal Partners’, Econ & Pol Weekly, 
Annual Mo, Feb 1973, p 213 


collaboration and/or investment 
and/or ‘aid’ (and now even the 
transfer of whole plants), plus 
various subsidies and incentives plus 
replenishment import (of compo- 
nents allegedly needed to make the 
export products—usually a racket), 
plus, of course, leakage of foreign 
exchange through over-invoicing 
and under-invoicing Büt, then, 
whatever the net loss to the coun- 
try, there 1s no escape from export, 
because the payment of royalty, 
repatriation of profit and debt- 
servicing, along with a myriad 
other drains, has to be paid for ın 
foreign exchange And here again, 
the actual exporting firm or the 
planner or bureaucrat naturally 
does not suffer the loss, the loss 1s 
borne by the poor multitude The 
very process of export thus accen- 
tuates the development of the dual 
economy 


Is this a process of development? 
Further, if the development . of 
science in an under-developed 
country is intimately linked with its 
economic development, what are 
the implications in terms of a true 
development process? Before 
answering these questions, let us 
note three important premises of 
development 


O ıs the essential difference ın 
condition between the presently 
underdeveloped countries and the 
presently developed countries when 
they first started developing The 
presently developed countries had 
four great advantages at that time 
One, their population was not so 
high, so they never had a compara- 
ble problem of unemployment 
Second, they did not come to the 
modern .sophisticated stage of 
technology in one jump, which again 
took care of maintaining a balance 
between their manpower and em- 
ployment opportunities Third, 
they had the colonies which pro- 
vided them with capital and also a 
market for their goods Fourth, 
they were not under the threat of 
other highly developed countries 
ever trying to strangulate their 
technology 


The presently underdeveloped 
countries, on the other hand, suffer 
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from disadvantages on all thesc 
counts First, they have already a 
tremendous population which 
causes a massive unemployment 
problem Availability of most 
modern technology, often shown 
as a great advantage to them, thus 
turns out to be a mirage Second, 
they do not have colonies (even if it 
were desirable) and so they have 
to raise all their resources from 
inside Third, they are now 
surrounded by highly developed 
countries which are ever trying to 
maintain them as markets, if not of 
finished goods, then of technology 


It is disastrous to think that in 
this background the present under- 
developed countries can follow the 
same trade, competition and laissez- 
faire model of development as 
the western societies It 1s not even 
so much a question whether that 
model is good, desirable and 
humane It is not. but that is 
beside the point here The point 
ıs, that despite its cruel ınhuman- 
ness, the model did lead to deve- 
lopment of the West—of a sort 


But, all that ıs over In the 
politico-economic balance of the 
present-day world, no poor country 
can any more develop by this 
model, in fact it will only perpe- 
tuate the gap between tbe rich and 
the poor countries For it 1s the 
characteristic. of that model that 
once there are rich and poor, with 
ıt the rich. will grow richer and the 
poor poorer In other words, that 
'erowth model is now for ever 
closed in the world The presently 
underdeveloped countries therefore 
can develop only by following a 
different model—a model of self- 
assertion against outside, and 
cooperation rather than competition 
inside 


A second factor, partly following 
trom the above, 1s the great rele- 


vance of what ıs called ‘inter- 
mediate technology’ for their 
development Considering their 


massive unemployment and under- 
employment problem (which runs 
mto tens of millons), considering 
the necessity of conserving 
resources within the country by 


cutting imports and by deprecating 
luxury consumption and growth of 
enclaves, considering their need 
quickly to become self-reliant in 
technology, considering the neces- 
sity of drawing the huge mass of 
inert and half-starving population 
into a process of development, and 
considering the necessity of des- 
troying the rural-urban and elite- 
mass alienation as well as educated 
elitism, there 1s no alternative for 
these countries but to give the 
greatest priority to dispersed, small- 
scale, lovv-capıtal, labour-intensive 
industries based on intermediate 
technology for meeting the basic 
needs of their people Large-scale 
sophisticated industries are no 
doubt needed in special sectors, 
but the greatest ımportance to start 
with must be laid on the above 


T hirdly, it has often been argued 
that there 1s such a tremendous 
storehouse of technology ın the 
world today that the underdevelop- 
ed countries can simply borrow and 
quickly develop in the initial stages 
It the argument cited above 1s 
understood, ıt will be realised that 
much of this technology 1s absolute- 
ly inappropriate and even suicidal 
for us But even apart from this, 
this naive theory overlooks the 
social and economic forces ‘The 
theory might have been applicable 
had the technological knowledge 
been ın a common pool of social 
possession from which anyone 
could borrow at any time, and if 
there were no vested interests in 
the underdeveloped countries 
themselves who would always 
(knowingly or unknowingly) bor- 
row only such techniques and 
resources as would reinforce their 
own position 


Unfortunately, neither of the 
assumptions are true A storehouse 
of technology 1s no doubt there, but 
ıt is available as a commodity for 
sale 1n. trade between two unequal 
parties So also 1s ‘aid’, which in 
the ultimate analysis must come 
from commercial sources as an 
instrument of profit And the 
buyer 1s not the underdeveloped 
country as a whole, but its small 
westernised elite (not to speak of 
the economic vested interests) inter- 
ested ın maintaining its privilege 


It 1s absurd to think under such 
circumstances that aid, investment 
and collaboration can lead to the 
development of a poor country 
Paraphrasing Teresa Hayter, we 
can say in the modern world, aid 
is imperialism, and further, that 
the road to technological colonial- 
ism is truly paved with honest aid 
intentions 


W e can now put all these 1solat- 
ed observations into a unified 
concept The economic vested 
interests 1n the developed countries 
are bent upon maıntaınıng their 
advantages ın their erstwhile colo- 
nes Hence follow ‘aid’, colla- 
boration and investment, by which 
they maintain a vast technological 
market And what do these 
achieve? They build the enclaves 
that we discussed “The ruling elite 
ip the underdeveloped countries 
(not to speak of the economic vest- 
ed interests) also do not find the 
process unhelpful because it helps 
them to enjoy luxury, ‘higher learn- 
ing’, foreign tours and so on and 
thus taste the benefits of ‘modern’ 
life But, since the enclaves are 
unproductive, repayment of the aid 
and collaboration has to come by 
further improvement of the com- 
mon multitude. 


The whole economy thus works 
as a motor siphoning resources 
from the vast slums to the enclaves 
and then pumping it, after retain- 
ing an appropriate share, to the 
vested interests abroad In short, 
the ‘growth’ model of development 
is nothing but a model for develop- 
ment of underdevelopment and 
a continuation of colonialism 
through the backdoor}® And the 
vast culture of ‘modernisation’, 
anti-traditionalism, westernisation, 
‘development’, obsolescence of 
technology, economies of scale, 
growth, per capita, GNP, “higher 
learning, ‘advanced science’, moti- 
vation, ıs harnessed to brainwash 
the small elite (whole voice alone 





ıo See also 

a) Prabhat Patnaik, “On the Political 
Economy of Underdevelopment’, 
Econ & Pol Weekly, Annual No, 
Feb 1973, p 197 

b) N K Chandra, "Western Im- 
perialism and India Today’, Econ 
& Pol Weekly, Annual No Feb 
1973, p 221, Feb 17, 1973, p 403 


counts) into thinking that this 1s 
development 


Development in the present 
underdeveloped countries can then 
occur not with collaboration. and 
aid, or by the process of ‘modernisa- 
tion’ from the top, but with enligh- 
tened isolation and development 
from below. An enlightened 1sola- 
tion is essential for sealing our 
channel of economic drain and to 
shield ourselves from the spurious 
culture of ‘modernisation’ Simi- 
larly, building from below with 
mass education and health services 
and with dispersed intermediate 
technology wherever possible 1s 
essential to provide employment, to 
give dignity and basic human 
necessities to the millions, to mobi- 
lise them into a purposeful effort, 
and to counter the tendency of the 
formation of enclaves 


If this happens, science too will 
come into its own. Zn the enclave 
model of development, indigenous 
science has no function, because 
the technology will of necessity 
come from abroad R&D ınstitu- 
tions, therefore, necessarily remain 
at best ornaments to provide jobs 
to some children of the privileged 
or to provide research respectabılıty 
to some of the enclave industries. 
Is it, therefore, any wonder that 
research therein 1s ‘not of a high 
standard’ or that this research 1s 
rarely utilised in the industry? 


The unemployment among tech- 
nical personnel ıs also easily 
explained, for, after all, there is a 
limit to what extent an enclave can 
absorb Besides, if the design, 
engineering and technology all 
come from abroad, what will tech- 
nical people do here? The only 
need ıs for ‘technical sales’, which 
however can absorb only a few 
well-connected, ‘modern’ people— 
their technical ‘expertise’ being 
quite incidental. 


I n the alternative model of 
development, on the other hand, 
science will have to bear a tremen- 
dous responsibility For, that tech- 
nology has to be created not only 
here but probably also for the first 
time ‘because it is not available 
anywhere else ın the world. The 
whole immense traditional produc- 


üon system has to be changed 
raised stage by stage into higher 
and higher levels of productivity, 
new raw materials are to be dis- 
covered, iheir properties studied 
newer uses for them found, new 
machınes are to be made, new pro- 
cesses discovered, new ways of 
doing traditional things devised— 
all of which mean a tremendous 
flowering and use of indigenous 
science and technology 


Besides, the participation of vast 
millions in the production process 
with a newer cooperative approach 
to production will also unleash 
tremendous forces of innovation 
and scientific advance Herem will 
lie the redemption of science in 
underdeveloped countries and, 
along with sealing their channel of 
drain to the metropolitan countries, 
also the seed of their economic 
development 


T approach to the S&T plan 
must be viewed ın the above con- 
text In the enclave model of 
development, for development trom 
the top (with the hope of illusion or 
pretence that 1t will 1n. due course 
percolate down—which it never 
can), self-reliance ıs unnecessary 
and hence unattainable In fact 
‘aid’ and collaboration will serve 
the enclaves best 


For development from below, on 
the other hand, self-reliance is a 
pre-requisite But, then, foreign 
aid, foreign investment, luxury 
production, ostentatıon, vvasteful 
advertisement and sales promotion 
cannot co-exist with ıt We will 
also have to reject the culture of 
spurious ‘modernisation’ (whose 
sole function appears to be to 
desensitize us about the monstro- 
sity of enjoying luxury amidst a sea 
of poverty) 


Self-reliance in science and tech- 
nology then can be achieved only 
as part of a package of certain 
defimte social, economic, political 
and cultural policies adopted as 
part of an entirely different model 
of development Viewed ın sola- 
tion of that package and that model, 
it will remain at best a well-mean- 
ing dream 


The NCST’s Approach has failed 
to visualise or specify this package 


and this model—because it failed 
to visualise the true objectives of 
science or of self-reliance There- 
fore, the NCST should now follow 
the logic of the social prerogatives 
and completely recast the Approach 
along the following lines 


1) It should boldly analyse and 
explicitly state that the current 
dependence on imported techno- 
logy ıs not just a simple error of 
policy nor does it exist in isolation 
It is part of a total pattern mvolv- 
ing foreign aid and investment, the 
mamtaming of a technological 
market, the building of luxury en- 
claves, and the ımpoverishment of 
the multitude—in short, the con- 
tinuation of colonalısm ın dis- 
guise. 


It must 1dentify that the cultural 
inheritance from colomalism is one 
of the primary roots of foreign col- 
laboration as of underdevelopment 
ın general This expresses itself in 
fawning towards anything foreign 
and ‘modern’, derogatory attitude 
to people and the past, modern 
rıtualısm in the name of anti-super- 
sition, cringing before science 
and the 'scientific temper” as magı- 
cal forces (because (hey are asso- 
ciated with the West), perception 
of science as something distinct 
from the total social process, and 
hence as somethıng that can be 
transplanted in 1solatıon of that 
process, perception of development 
as a task only of the high-level 
expert, hence stressing ‘higher’ 
education, ‘quality’ of training, 
‘talent search’, and treating the 
expert well, weakness for sophisti- 
cated and large-scale technology 
(n a country where millions, in- 
cluding trained people, are unem- 
ployed) just because that is the 
prevalent pattern in the West, 
weakness for sophistication and 
consumerism (ın the midst of 
massıve poverty) as symbols of 
‘modernism’, identifying competi- 
tiveness, marketing 'and sales-pro- 
motion—totally inappropriate in a 
poverty-ridden country, teeming 
with poor mıllıons—as the engine 
of development 





An this, including imported 
technology, 13 of a pirece—from 
which one cannot pluck out the 1m- 
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poited technology and discard it 
One must either have it or discard 
it all 


This means a cultural renais- 
sance, a new national ıdentity —as 
much as a new economic policy 


As Tagorel! said over a half a 
century ago, and which is as 
relevant today 


“There are some who are insul- 
arly modern, who believe that 
the past ıs the bankrupt tıme, 
leaving no assets for us, but only 
a legacy of debts It is well 
to remind them that the great 
ages of renaissance in history 
were those when men suddenly 
discovered the seeds of thought 
in the granary of the past 


“The unfortunate people, who 
have lost the harvest of their 
past, have lost their present age 
They have missed their seeds for 
cultivation and go a-begging [or 
their bare livelihood We must 
not ımagıne that we are one of 
these disinherited peoples of the 
world "The time has come for 
us to break open the treasure 
trove of our ancestors and use 1t 
for our commerce of life Let us, 
with its help, make our future 
our own—never continue our 
existence as the rag-picker at 
other people's dustbins 


“For ıt 1s only the lake, and not 
the desert, which can accept and 
1etain a contribution from the 
heaven’s cloud because, m its 
depth, the receiving and the giv- 
ing have become one Only to 
him who hath 1s given, otherwise 
the gift 1s 1nsulted and he, also, 
who receives it . 


Tt is this which makes me urge 
that all the elements ın our own 
culture have to be strengthened, 
not to resist the western culture, 
but truly to accept and assimilate 
ıt. and use it for our food and 
not as our burden, to get mas- 
tery over this culture, and not to 
live at its outskirts as the hew- 
ers of texts and drawers of book- 
learning.’ 


u) The new Approach must 
clearly state that the purpose of 


ir Rabindranath Tagore, ‘The Centre of 
Indian Culture’, Visva-Bharati, Calcutta, 
1962 (first published 1919) 





development or science or self- 
reliance 1s not to build enclaves of 
luxury in the midst of poverty but 
to lead to the cooperative develop- 
ment of the society as a whole—as 
much because that is the kind of 
humane society we want to build, 
as because that is the only way, 
in today’s world context, by which 
a poor country can develop 


Science or education then can- 
not remain the exclusive preserve 
of “talent but the possession of 
the entire society Scientists must 
as much learn from the crafts and 
skills of the people as give to them. 
from which cooperative interaction 
in day-to-day problems will emerge 
the new vibrant science of our 
dream 


Technology ın this model will not 
lead to the aggrandisement of a few 
and the poverty of many, will not 
keep people deliberately unemploy- 
ed, wil not produce worthless 
goods which will then need money 
and a whole artificial culture to 
make us need them. . 


ıı) This new Approach must 
therefore lay down that for genu- 
ine self-reliance we must 


a) Cut all foreign aıd, 1nvestment 
and collaboration (some techno- 
logy we may need which we can 


buy), 


b) Stop ostentatıon by cutting at 
is root production of luxury 
consumer goods, 


c) Stop wasteful and banal sales 
promotion and advertisement, 


d) Stop all foreign training and 
fellowship—which, far from 
bringing expertise, makes people 
less fit for our development, 


e) Stop the frenzied philosophy 
of export, wherem as if our 
production exists only for export 
(we export to import and import 
to export), 


f) Orient education to emphasise 
primary and adult education 
first, and to inculcate a coopera- 
tive rather than a competitive 
spirit, 


g) Employ science in the day-to- 
day problems of the people and 
in cooperation with them—rather 
than pay homage to it as an 
extra-terrestrial force and ask 


people to bear the cost of that 
homage, 


h) Employ widely-dispersed, lab- 
our-intensive, capital-saving, 
small-scale technology ın all 
spheres—except where high 
technology and large scale are 
essential 14 


iv) In keeping with the above, 
the NCST should also 


a) Direct its various panels that 
their recommendations are in 
complete consonance with the 
above approach, and 


b) Set up a new panel to study 
and recommend how the exist- 
ing capacities producing (or 
idle) unnecessary luxury goods, 
following their discontinuation, 
should be diverted or modified 
for useful purpose 





ız As this paper was being completed, P S 
Desikan, after reading the earlier version 
of the paper, sent a letter reprimanding 
that the argument on rural development 
with small-scale industry was propagated 
by Gandhi long, long ago — whom we 
have now not only forgotten but do not 
even acknowledge He sent the following 
quotations from the Mahatma 


‘I do not know ifa vast country like India 
with her millions of people having four 
months of enforced idleness on their 
hand can afford to have large-scale 
industries and yet live a life of tolerable 
comfort Large-scale, centralised indus- 
tries in India, except such industries as 
cannotibe carried on in villages, must 
mean} starvation of mullions, unless 
honourable employment 1s found for 
displaced millions ' 

Haryan, Feb 8, 1935 


EN 


“ can have no consideration for machi- 
nery which 1s meant either to enrich the 
few at the expense of many or which 
cause to displace the useful labour of 
many” 

Haryatı, June, 22, 1935 


‘I hold that the machinery method ıs 
harmful when the same thing can be 
done by millions of hands not otherwise 
occupied O Western observers hastily 
argue from the western conditions that 
what may be true of them must be true 
for India where conditions are different 
in so many material respects Applica- 
tion of the laws of economics must vary 
with varying conditions’ 

Young India, July 2, 1931 


‘I am aiming not at the eradication of all 
machinery but linutation It might have 
to go But I must make one thing clear 
The supreme consideration 1s man For 
instance, I would make an intelligent 
exception Take the case of the Singer 
Sewing Machine İt ıs one of the few 
useful things ever invented ” 


Young India, Nov 13, 1924 
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ment dıd not accept the recom- 
mendation, while it decided to 
create the NCST 


(a) Co-ordination between munis- 
tries of government and between 
government, semi-government and 
non-government scientific and 
technological institutions was not 
accepted, and only cooperation and 
communication between these 
agencies was approved 


(b) The formulation and imple- 
mentation of a national policy for 
the promotion of science and 
technology and its application to 
all areas of national endeavour was 
not mentioned ın the specific func- 
tions of the NCST approved by 
government 


(c) The recommendation that the 
NCST should be chaired by a full- 
time scientist or technologist who 
would also be the scientific Adviser 
to the Prime Minister, and that the 
NCST should act as the advisory 
body to the Cabinet was not 
accepted and instead ıt was approv- 
ed that the link between the NCST 
and the Cabinet would be via the 
Minister for Science and Techno- 


logy 


(d) The suggestion that the NCST 
should have some full time mem- 
bers in view of its widespread and 
heavy responsibility was ignored by 
government and the members of 
the NCST are all part timers 


Trese important modifications 
adopted by the government greatly 
reduced the authority and potential 
for effective generation of a science 
policy by the NCST It has now 
no power (o coordinate the policy 
and corresponding financial propo- 
sals of the various agencies, in fact 
it has no power to coordinate the 
policy and corresponding financial 
proposals of the various agencies, 
m fact ıt ıs no more an,apex body 
since it 1s attached to one of the 
ministries in the Government of 
India Its sphere of work excludes 
vast areas of scientific. endeavour, 
since agencies such as the Depart- 
ment of Atomic Energy, the Indian 
Councils of Agricultural and Med1- 
cal Research, the Electronics and 
Space Commissions, defence 
research and university research 


are outside its scope. There being 
no full time members, (each mem- 
ber who 1s an important scientist 
or technologist 1s already burdened 
with the work ın his parent institu- 
tion), ın spite of the best efforts on 
the part of members, the given 
range of activity cannot be effec- 
tively undertaken by the NCST? 
Very recently, the NCST has been 
transferred from the Planning Com- 
mission to the Ministry of Industry, 
which further restricts its area of 
usefulness 


T he NCST with reduced autho- 
rity and area of responsibility, has 
carried on its activities during the 
last year and half by appointing a 
pumber of panels which have done 
useful work But there has been a 
great deal of parallel effort by a 
number of agencies who have made 
plan projections of their own acti- 
vities, and eventually the question 
wil arse whether the plan of the 
agencies drawn up with the special- 
ized knowledge and expertize 
available to them, will be whetted 
or modified by the NCST with 
limited human and other resources 
Not only have these activities by 
duplication put a strain on the 
scarce highly skilled manpower, 
but there 1s a potential hire for 
creating unnecessary prior com- 
mitments to favoured schemes of 
separate groups of workers and 
agencies 


The approach paper of the 
NCST ıs a case ın point The Plan- 
ning Commission in its paper 
approved by the National Develop- 
ment Council has already made 
financial allocations for scientific 
research ‘The figure can be only 
marginally changed in the subse- 
quent discussions What is then 
the purpose of the exercise connect- 
ed with the NCST regional discus- 
sions The money and its division 


1s already settled and will be modi- ^ 


fied only to the extent the munis- 
tries and other agencies can 
exercise persuasion and pressure, 
these regional discussions can only 
look into generalities, and try to 
improve theoretical formulations 
The definitely useful aspect 1s the 
discussion of panel reports on 
specific scientific problems Here 
too the discussion would be vastly 


improved if the panel reports were 
made available to relevant scien- 
tists beforehand and 1f a workshop- 
luke discussion could be arranged. 
In fact, the useful aspect of NCST's 
work could have been brought to a 
better focus if a full report of its 
activities were made available and 
ıf all the Panel reports could be 
printed and circulated 


l, conclusion, one 1s constrained 
to say that the establishment of the 
NCST is a welcome development, 
but ın order to serve the purpose 
for which it was propcsed and to 
play an effective role ın mobilizing 
science and technology for socio- 
economic development, ıt must be 
given the responsibilities which 
were originally proposed by the 
Conference of Scientists, Techno- 
logists and lEducationists The 
NCST must cause a scientific plan 
and its priorities to be drafted in 
conjunction with social scientists, 
economists and planners, and it 
must also have the authority to 
recommend relative allocation of 
funds in this sphere between the 
agencies concerned and to help the 
agencies to function together in the 
spirit of mutual complementarity. 
The NCST must also be 1n a posi- 
tion constantly to monitor and 
recommend steps for the imple- 
mentation of this sector of the plan 
It is obvious that the NCST can 
serve such an important function 
only if it is truly an apex body 
directly connected with the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet 


The range of activities and the 
depth in which the work of science 
policy generation and planning has 
to be done requires the wholetime 
attention of a number of NCST 
members The membership must 
reflect the --actıve agencies under- 
taking research, one of the most 
ımportant being the universities not 


” ofily by: way of the output of 


research but also because of their 
training and seeding function Last- 
ly, the NCST must bring its activi- 
ties more into the public view, not 
by way of publicity of course, 
but by widely circulating its scien- 
tific reports and incorporating the 
useful suggestions of scientists at 
large into the work plans which 
may be finally adopted 
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THE preparation of a Science and 
Technology Plan by the National 
Committee on Science and 
Technology (NCST) will, for several 
reasons, constitute a landmark in 
this country’s history Above all 
else, the plan will be the first 
such detailed exercise Further, it 
IS an expression of the govern- 
ment’s commitment to the view that 
‘scientific and technological activity 
must, and can be, planned towards 


the fulfilment of national goals’ 
Finally, as many as 1800 scientists, 
technologists, economists, etc, 
would have actively participated in 
discussions on the definition of 
R & D priorities and the formula- 
tion of scientific and technological 
tasks Such a democratisation is 
m itself an achievement and a 
valuable precedent 


During the course of, but not 
prior to, the preparation of the 
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Plan, the NCST has defined “An 
Approach to the Science and 
Technology Plan” and offered this 
document for public discussion and 
debate The task of responding 
to the NCST is not easy because 
(1) the problem is complex, (2) 
there are a vast number of ideas 
in the Approach Paper, but these 
ideas have to be extricated from 
the complicated terminology of 
science policy studies, and (3) the 
constituent sub-sections of the paper 
have not been woven with logical 
connections and continuities into 
a structure with all emphases and 
inter-relationships made manifest 


Notwithstanding these difficulties, 
the importance of the issue warrants 
a serious response fo the genuine 
offer of the NCST 


d us NCST has taken up the 
challenge of “plannıng for science 
and technology in the context of 
national goals” An assessment of 
the NCST Approach Paper should 
therefore commence with a critical 
examunation of what national goals 
ıt has adopted as targets In the 
words of the document, ‘what 1s 
this science for?” and ‘what is the 
technology supposed to do?’ are 
the two crucial questions which 
must be asked and answered before 
the formulation of a plan But, the 
document goes on to state ‘neither 
question appears to have been 
asked ın the past. An attempt 
to answer the questions would 
involve an analysis of the broad 
social and economic setting of each 
of the areas of scientific activity 

Such analyses have not been made’ 


Assuming the validity of such a 
judgement, one would have expect- 
ed the NCST to adopt one of the 
following two courses of action 
The NCST could have devoted 
considerable effort to answering the 
two questions and thus clearly deli- 
neated the context of national 
goals Or, 1t could have acted upon 
its realization that the formulation 
of a science and technology plan 
must be an integral part of the pro- 
cess of socio-economic planning, 
and attempted to derive an 
approach to the science and techno- 
logy plan from the Planning Com- 
mussion's “Approach to the Fifth 
Plan’ Strangely enough, the 


NCST has not adopted either 
course of action Thus, the NCST 
Approach Paper contains no ex- 
plicit picture of the national goals 
It adopts no particular pattern of 
growth, production, consumption 
or income? distribution to constrain 
and channel the approach to the 
science and technology plan 


The immediate result of such a 
method has been that ‘the areas 
of prime importance’ 1n the science 
and technology plan have not been 
derived from any explicit particular 
pattern of development of the 
country Rather, one must work 
backwards and attempt to discover 
the type of India which will result 
from the successful implementation 
of the science and technology plan 
Another result 1s that the numerous 
NCST panels have not been issued 
with directive criteria regarding the 
choice of technologies, hence, the 
the science and technology plan 
which emerges may well be at 
cross-purposes with dhe socio- 
economic plan, 1e, a result which 
18 precisely what was hoped to be 
avoided by the setting up of the 
NCST 


I f an alternative approach to the 
science and technology plan 1s to 
be attempted, such an approach 
must commence with an assessment 
of the pattern of socio-economic 
change over the past 25 years, and 
and then decide on what pattern(s) 
of socio-economic growth should 
be preferred in the national 
interest, From these pattern(s) of 
growth, criteria for the choice of 
technologies must be derived Tt ts 
the definition of these criteria 
which should constitute the essence 
of the alternative approach For, 
the transmission of these criteria to 
the various NCST panels for 
mandatory use in the selection of 
science and technology tasks will 
ensure that the plan for science and 
technology will be directed towards 
the same objectives as the socio- 
economic plan The purpose of this 
paper 1S to suggest some lines along 
which such an alternative approach 
to the science and technology plan 
may be developed 


In the twenty-five years since 
independence, a tremendous 
amount of growth has taken place. 


The Gross National Product has 
increased considerably The pro- 
duction of all industrial commo- 
dities has shot up A vast variety 
of goods has appeared on the mar- 
kets Many prestigious products 
such as aircraft, ships and electro- 
nics instruments are now made in 
the country On the agricultural 
front, the Green Revolution has 
taken place and food production 
has increased markedly 


D sits these successes, it 18 
well-known that the picture 1s not 
all rosy The sharp polarization of 
society into the ‘haves’ and ‘have- 
nots’ has been accentuated by the 
twenty-five years of indusinializa- 
ton This cleavage m society has 
been dramatically revealed by 
figures on the severe mal-distri- 
bution of ıncomes and expenditure 


Although the exact figures have 
been debated because they involve 
definitions of poverty and muni- 
mum needs, the broad pattern 1s 
simple about 90% of India’s 
population (456 mıllıons) have a 
per capita income of less than 
Rs 3,000 per year (Rs 250 per 
month) whilst only 5% (25 mil- 
lions) have a per capita income of 
over Rs 5,000 per year (Rs 417 
per month) Further, the top ten 
per cent (50 millions) accounted, in 
1967-1968, for 2495 of the total 
expenditure ın contrast to the bot- 
tom sixty per cent (304 mıllıons) 
which accounted for 3796 of the 
total expenditure More glaringly, 
the annual consumption of the 25 
millions ın the top five per cent, 
viz, Rs 3,640 crores, was slightly 
higher than the Rs, 3,500 crores 
spent by the bottom thirty per 
cent 


Thus, the pattern of growth 
adopted hitherto has led to sharp 
polarization into a dual society a 
society of the top ten per cent which 
includes, apart from rich business- 
men and landed aristocracy, polıtı- 
cians, ‘bureaucrats, civil servants, 
rich peasants, professionals like 
scientists and engineers, and the 
bulk of organized labour, and a 
society of the bottom ninety per- 
cent consisting mainly of the rural 
poor The market economy en- 
compasses almost exclusively the 


ye 


(op ten per cent which has emerged 
as a politically powerful, urban- 
oriented Indian elite At the same 
time, the bottom ninety per cent, 
and in particular the bottom 40- 
50%, exists in poverty outside the 
market economy. 


It 1s also of crucial importance 
that the polarization is associated 
with rural stagnation and impover- 
ishment, with massive rural unem- 
ployment and underemployment, 
with mass migration to the metro- 
politan centres and with chronic 
balance-of-payments difficulties 
Hopes that the benefits of industrial 
erowth will percolate to the coun- 
trysıde and reduce income dısparı- 
ties have not been borne out by 
experience, ın fact, it appears that 
the growth of industries of the type 
set up thus far has only accentuated 
the evils of rural impöverishment 
and unemployment, income dis- 
parities and  balance-of-payments 
deficits 


I. seeking out the root cause of 
{ndia’s predicament, it should be 
noted that the pattern of industrial- 
ization adopted thus far has been 
based entirely on the technology of 
the developed world, 1e, western 
technology This 3s a capıtal- 
intensive technology designed pri- 
marily to reduce labour, to supply 
vast markets and to produce goods 
for individual consumption Its 
prolific development has invariably 
led to increases in the degree of 
automation, 1n the scale of produc- 
tion and in the sophistication of 1ts 
luxury goods Such ıs the brand 
of technology that has been ım- 
ported into the country over the 
past twenty-five years through the 
medium of over 3,000 foreign 
collaborations 


Indian large-scale industry based 
upon this foreign, but now domicil- 
ed, technology, finds a market for 
its luxury products almost solely 
among the top ten per cent of the 
country’s population It finds its 
managers, technical personnel and 
skilled labour among this same 
group It gets its capital from the 
top five per cent and from the gov- 
ernment (either directly or indirect- 
ly from the subsidiary financial 
institutions) The relative scarcity 
of capital, the short-comings in 


management, techniques and skills, 
the restricted character of the mar- 
ket, the difficulties ın procuring raw 
materials and spares—all these lead 
generally to undeiutilization of 
capacity and to inefficient operation 
compared with similar industries in 


the West 


Nevertheless, the loud demand 
for its products from the top ten 
per cent has sustained the seller’s 
market in which this domiciled 
technology thrives Innumerable 
illustrations of this argument can 
be cited, but perhaps none 16 as 
widely appreciated as the example 
of Indian automobiles There is no 
doubt, therefore, that the top ten 
per cent derive a large number of 
direct and fringe benefits from sus- 


tanıng a western-brand of 
technology 
The converse 1s also true 


When capıtal-ıntensıve technology 
operates ın a country 1n which capi- 
tal 1s scarce, this capital tends to 
concentrate in large urban plants 
and shy away even more from the 
rural economy One result of this 
concentration of capital ıs a sharp- 
ening of the contrast in living 
standards, opportunities and out- 
look between the urban rich and 
the rural poor Another result 1s a 
restriction on the number which 
can be absorbed into the capital- 
intensive metropolitan sector 
Thus, imported western technology, 
in its turn, sustains and consoli- 
dates the top ten per cent 


The basic cause of India’s grave 
problem seems clear Western 
technology has buttressed the pola- 
rization of Indian society into a 
dual society with a small, com- 
paratively rich, acquisitive, con- 
spicuously consuming, politically 
powerful, city-centred elite drawing 
its ideas and values from the 
West, and a large mass of poor 
people left out of the circle of pro- 
duction and consumption by the 
lack of employment and purchas- 
ing power In short, the import of 
western technology has created and 
bolstered metropolitan pockets of 
western-oriented affluence amidst 
vast expanses of rural poverty 


Such a development should 
cause no surprise. For, technology 


is like genetic material, it carries 
the code of the society in which it 
was produced and survived, and 
tres to replicate that society To 
the extent that Indian conditions 
are not favourable, this replication 
succeeds only in pockets Thus, 
the adoption of a western pattern 
of technology into the Indian con- 
text must be viewed as the ınıtıa- 
tion of a package deal which 
includes, on the one hand, metro- 
politan centres of relative affluence 
and, on the other hand, rural 
poverty, mass unemployment, ın- 
come disparities and deficits in 
balance-of-payments 


A warning note should be 
sounded here to the effect that the 
contents of this package deal will 
not be significantly altered 1f tech- 
nology imports are replaced by the 
indigenisation of a western pattern 
of technology, 1e, by the imitation, 
adaptation and innovation of capi- 
tal-intensive, labour-saving, luxury 
oriented, large-scale technology In 
this sense, even if the top ten per 
cent become self-rehant with res- 
pect to foreign technology, that 
brand of self-reliance wil not 
transform the lives of the bottom 
nınety per cent of India's popula- 
tion. 


Some may think that the source 
of the Indian crisis lies, not in the 
adoption of western technology, 
but ın not adopting it ın toto on a 
grand enough scale Their solu- 
tion is still more massive doses of 
western technology Others may 
argue that there 1s nothung intrinsi- 
cally defective 1n western techno- 
logy, ıt only produces deleterious 
effects when transplanted into a 
tradition-bound society with scarce 
capital and abundant manpower 


These views have been rebutted 
by the youth of America and 
Europe who have risen against the 
results of the ‘successful’ applica- 
tion of western technology in their 
own societies They have shown 
that the unfettered quest for con- 
sumer goods erodes the quality of 
life, pollutes and destroys the 
environment, upsets the ecology 
and recklessly squanders natural 
resources And, above all, the 
desperate hunger for extra-territo- 
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rial natural Tresources and for 
over-riding influence in markets 
invariably leads to the perfection, 
and thence to the use, of the means 
of war Western technology has 
become mılıtary technology to such 
an overwhelming extent that, in 
the eyes of many, technology 1s 
only a curse Its hoary traditions 
of bemg a boon to mankind are 
being fast forgotten amidst the 
horrors of science-based warfare. 


It is clear that India’s salvation 
hes in the development of an alter- 
native technology To derive the 
features of such a technology, one 
must examine whether an alterna- 
tive pattern of economic growth 
has a rationale 


I n recapıtulatıng the national 
predicament, 1t should be emphası- 
sed that the past twenty five years 
of industrialization have driven 
home the following lessons. 
Growth 1s not synonymous with 
development Increases ın the GNP 
do not necessarily mean dimunish- 
ıng inequality and poverty Econo- 
mic development has overwhelming 
human dimensions Investment in 


western-style industrialisation does, 


not necessarıly solve the unemploy- 
ment problem Luxury consumer 
goods have high import content and 
any increase in the production of 
such goods aggravates, rather than 
alleviates, the problem of balance 
of payments If foreign aid 1s tied 
to 1ndustrialisation on western lines, 
the country becomes more, not less, 
dependent, it ıs even forced to 
borrow money to pay the ın- 


terest on money already bor- 
rowed Above all else, “the 
existence of poverty . holds 


a potential threat to the unity, 
integrity and independence of the 
country’—according to the Plan- 
ning Commission 


Thus, whether the Indian situa- 
tion 1s looked at from the point of 
view of survival of the coun- 
iry, of humanısm towards the 
poor and down-trodden, or of 
political pragmatism and economic 
realism, ıt becomes vital to work 
out a pattern of growth basically 
different from the present pattern 
ın which the distribution of con- 
sumption expenditure is weighted 


far too overwhelmingly in favour 
of the top ten per cent 


It 1s clear that this alternative 
pattern of growth must involve a 
radical redistribution. of consump- 
ton expenditure so that there is a 
major shift 1n favour of the poorest 
sections of the population Such 
an alternative has in fact been 
worked out and recommended as 
the ‘preferred variant’ ın the plann- 
ing Commission's ‘Approach to the 
Fifth Plan.’ 


The variant has been preferred, 
not merely because of its higher 
humanistic content, but also because 
this alternative shows considerable 
improvement in the balance of 
payments when compared to the 
past and present pattern of growth 
That 1s, the alternative pattern of 
growth must be preferred for two 
equally important reasons (1) it 
will lead to greater reduction of 
poverty and, therefore, greater 
national stability, unity and ın- 
tegrity, (2) the goals of zero net 
aid and self-reliance can be achieved 
more quickly. 


These significant fringe benefits 
result from the fact that ‘there 1s 
a positive correlation between 
reduced inequality and self-reliance’ 
because ‘the consumption pattern 
of the lower income strata has a 
much lower import content, com- 
pared to the middle and upper 
income strata Any redistribu- 
tion of consumption ın favour of 
the poor 1s, therefore, bound to have 
a favourable 1mpact on the balance 
of payments Greater equality and 
progressive self-reliance . . are 
mutually reinforcing ' 


Tre essence of the preferred 
pattern of growth ıs that there 
should be a major shift in the 
distribution of consumption ex- 
penditure in favour of the poorest 
section of the population (ın favour 
of the bottom thirty per cent of the 
population, according to the Plann- 
ing Commuission's “Approach to the 
Fifth Plan’) Such a shift can take 
place only if this poorest group 
(which lives mainly 1n rural areas) 
has more to spend by virtue of 
greater employment, and if there are 
essential goods which this group 
can afford to buy with its greater 


earnings Thus, the reduced-in- 
equality model of economic growth 
requires employment generation ın 
rural areas, a dispersal of mini-pro- 
duction units to the countryside 
and the production of inexpensive 
goods of the mass consumption 
variety. 


Au these requirements of the 
reduced-inequality model have 
technological implications. In parti- 
cular, the recommended pattern of 
growth compels and demands that 
preferences must be exercised in 
the choice of technologies Some 
of these preferences are listed 
below 


(1) A preference for capıtal-sav- 
ing and employment-generating, 
rathe: than capital-intensive and 
labour-saving, technologies 


(2) A preference for cottage-scale 
and small-scale, rather than 
large-scale, technologies. 


(3) A preference for the techno- 
logies of goods appropriate for 
mass consumption, rather than 
for individual luxuries 


(4) A preference for technologies 
requiring little skill or small 
modifications in the skills of 
traditional craftsmen like potters, 
weavers, blacksmiths, carpenters, 
cobblers, tanners and oil millers 


(5) A preference for technologies 
using local materials, rather than 
materials which have to be im- 
ported from abroad or transpor- 
ted from distant parts of the 
country : 


(6) A preference for energy-sav- 
ing, rather than energy-intensive, 
technologies 


(7) A preference for locally avaıl- 
able sources of energy such as 
the sun, wind and manure gas. 


(8) A preference, 1n the machine 
building and machine tool sec- 
tor, for the technology of mass- 
producing, scaled-down, dispers- 
able, muimiaturized factories, 
rather than the technology of 
mass-producing consumer goods 
(9) A preference for the techno- 
logies of manufacture rather 
than machinofacture 


(10) A preference for technolo- 
gies which promote a symbiotic 


and mutually reinforcing, rather 
than parasitic and destructive, 
dependence of metropolitan ın- 
dustry upon the rural population. 


Tre above set of preferences are 
for what may be termed the techno- 
logies of equality reduction 
Opportunities for the exercise of 
such preferences are not limited, 
they abound in a vast number of 
areas The identification of such 
choices is necessarily a task for a 
large number of involved people 
Fortunately, there are some groups 
concerned with the problem, in 
particular, the Appropriate Tech- 
nology cell of the Mınıstıy of 
Industrial Development Leather 
tanning and footwear, ceramics 
(including pottery), food processing 
and preservation, agricultural tools 
and implements, wooden furniture 
—these are a few of the promising 
areas which have been easily 1denti- 
fied It 1s clear that the number 
of technological choices will in- 
crease with the number of people 
committed to the task 


One can illustrate some features 
of the problem with the concrete 
case of the manufacture of dry 
cells used 1n torches and transistor 
radios. Today, barring the fabri 
cation of the extruded zinc cans, 
the rest of the assembly of a dry 
cell can be done on a small scale 
In fact, the Central Electrochemical 
Research Institute, Karaikudi, 1s 
offering the know-how for the 
manufacture of 1 8 million cells per 
annum by about 40 workers İt 
would take about thirty-three such 
producing units employing a total 
of 1650 workers to produce 60 
milhon cells per annum 


The current industrial licensing, 
however, 18 for large-scale factories 
each capable of producing 60 mil- 
lion cells per annum with only 
about one-fifth the number of 
workers "The point, however, is 
that the cells from the small-scale 
unit are not inferior performance- 
wise to the cells from the large- 
scale factory In fact, when one 
considers the poor shelf life of dry 
cells at Indian ambient tempera- 
tures, the customer 1s more likely 
to get a ‘full capacity’ cell by 
bicycle distribution from a local 


producer than by raıl-cum-truck 
transport from a distant factory. 
Hence, considering that 14 units 
have been recently licensed with a 
new/exira capacity of 60 mıllıon 
cells each, one can see that the 
opportunity for the employment of 
about 20,000 extra people has been 
lost by the preference for large- 
scale production 


It should be stressed here that 
the scale of 18 million cells per 
annum is not the lowest possible 
scale It 1s possible to go down to 
a cottage-scale of 1,500 cells per 
day by 10 workers İt 1s also pos- 
sible, by suitable design of hand- 
presses and mixers, to effect drastic 
reductions of capital and generate 
a production technology which is 
not very different from that used 
by housewives to make murkus 
(chaklis) 


I, must be stressed here that in 
recommending preferences for 
alternative technologies, it is not 
proposed that they be chosen irres- 
pective of cost considerations In 
the case of each decision involving 
a choice of technology, 1t is neces- 
sary to carry out a complete analy- 
sis of the economics of the two 
options But, this economic analy- 
sis must not be based on the tech- 
niques of investment appraisal 
which 1s used by the private sector 
Such techniques are confined in 
scope to the consideration of finan- 
cial returns and cash outlays 


For instance, the well-known 
argument ın cases such as the dry 
cells discussed above 1s that the 
unit cost of a product often goes 
down with increasing scale In- 
deed, from the figures furnished by 
CECRI. is appears that the unit 
cost of a ‘smale-scale’ dry cell 1s 
about Rs 070 per cell ın comparı- 
son with about Rs 060 per cell 
produced in the large-scale factory 


However, such strictly financial 
appraisals of a project do not yield 
an adequate picture of its advant- 
ages and disadvantages to the 
community at large Jt may there- 
fore be necessary to employ the 
technique of social cost-benefit 
analysis which reckons with the 
social costs and social benefits 
attributable to a project Thus, in 


the dry cell case, the individual 
firm chooses the large-scale produc- 
tion, irrespective of the price paid 
by society in the form of further 
concentration of purchasing power 
ın metropolitan centres, of genera- 
tion of further pressures for urban 
housing, schooling, health and 
transport facilities, of increased un- 
employment, of greater load on 
over-loaded transport systems (the 
raw material requirements for the 
60 and 1 8 millions cells per annum 
plants are 17 and 05 tonnes per 
day respectively), etc To society, 
hovvever, all the social costs and 
benefits must be reckoned with. 


I. making social cost-benefit 
analyses for the choice of technolo- 
gies, there are three reasons why 
It may be necessary to avoid using 
money costs and prices’ Firstly, 
capital in India frequently appears 
cheaper than it really 1s, because 
public sources make available fin- 
ance at interest rates lower than 
would have to be paid in the open 
market Secondly, labour often 
appears more costly than it really 
is because the real cost (so-called 
social opportunity cost) of employ- 
ing a hitherto unemployed worker 
is nil, a consequence of the fact that 
society is not foregoing any pro- 
duction in withdrawing him from 
what he was previously doing, viz, 
nothing 


Thirdly, the cost of foreign 
exchange often appears less than 
the international market rate be- 
cause government rations ,the 
foreign exchange and allots it to 
successful applicants at rates be- 
low what these applicants would 
(rules apart) have been willing to 
pay rather than go without ‘These 
cost distortions make it rational 
for private and public enterprises 
(which largely see the issues only 
from the viewpoints of their own 
undertakings) to choose a type of 
technology that uses more capital 
and foreign exchange and less 
labour than would be in the best 
interests of the country Hence, 
the cost-benefit analysis for the 
choice of technology ıs best based, 
not on market prices, but on so- 
called shadow prices which reflect 
the policy-maker's best estimates 
of the real costs of capital, labour 
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and foreign exchange from the 
social point of view 


In choosing technologies for 
projects, the application of cost- 
benefit analysis can be envisaged to 
lead to the categorization of four 
types of projects 

1) projects in which the al- 
ternative (capıtal-savıng, labour- 
intensive) technology 1s more 
economical even taking into ac- 
count existing market prices and 
production methods, 


2) projects ın which the alterna- 
tive technology can become more 
economical on the basis of mar- 
Ket prices provided there are 
Improvements in production 
methods and technology (better 
design of tools, for example), 


3) projects ın which the alterna- 
tive technology 1s costlier on the 
basis of market prices but chea- 
per if shadow prices or real 
costs are used, 


4) projects in which capital- 
intensive technology is more 
economical from a cost-benefit 
point of view even if real costs 
are taken into account 


It 1s only in the last case that 
capital-intensive technology must 
be chosen unhesitatingly For the 
third and second types of projects, 
the alternative technology must be 
chosen, but simultaneous attempts 
must be made to move the projects 
into the first category through 
technological advances Alterna- 
tive technology is of course a must 
for the first category of projects 


Tu first major step ın the for- 
mulation of an alternative techno- 
logy plan should be the application 
of cost-benefit analysis techniques 
to various sectors of industry and 
agriculture The purpose of such 
an exercise would be to determine 
those projects ın which alternative 
(inequality-reduction) technologies 
are more economical In other 
words, a categorization of existing 
and proposed projects into the four 
types listed above must be made 
In this work, economists and cost- 
benefit analysts have as important 
a role to play as scientists and 
technologists 


Once various sectors or projects 
are selected for the adoption of 


inequality-reduction technologies, it 
becomes necessary to formulate the 
technological tasks which must be 
undertaken with a view to generat- 
ing advances in these technologies 
and making them even more social- 
ly beneficial 


It must be stressed here that very 
few of the many possible technolo- 
gres of inequality reduction are 
available indigenously They are 
also not ın vogue ın the developed 
countries which have adopted 
precisely the opposite set of 
preferences, 16, preferences for 
capital-intensive, labour saving, 
luxury-oriented, skill-demanding, 
synthetics-based, large-scale, mass- 
production technologies Thus, a 
vital part of an alternative techno- 
logy plan wil consist of the deve- 
lopment of a whole gamut of 
alternative technologies This as- 
pect has received no attention in 
the ‘areas of prime importance’ 
described in the NCST Approach 
Paper 


“ie are other technological 
tasks which arise from the fact that 
there ıs a significant, on-going, 
large-scale industry Apart from 
examining the export potential of 
large-scale 1ndustry, two sections of 
this industry must be distinguished 
Firstly, there are sections of this 
industry which have been proved 
on social cost-benefit grounds to 
require capital-intensive, large- 
scale technology Needless to say, 
these sections of industry must not 
be starved with sub-critical techno- 
logical inputs The aim should be 
self-reliance in these technologies, 
which perhaps include nuclear 
energy, petrochemicals, etc How- 
ever, the growth of this socially 
beneficial section of large-scale 
industry must not be allowed to 
clash with the preferred pattern of 
economic growth weighted ın fav- 
our of the poor and needy. 


Secondly, there are sections of 
large-scale industry which are un- 
remunerative from the social cost- 
benefit point of view Many 
industries devoted to large-scale 
production of consumer goods are 
likely to fall into this class If 
such industries are pernutted to 
continue with their pattern of pro- 


duction, they should be restrained 
by suitable policies from squeezing 
out small and cottage-scale com- 
petitors Or, these industries must 
be transformed so that they produce 
for example, plants, machines, 
components, sub-assemblies or parts 
to be fed into rural industries 
Electronics appears a particularly 
promising field for a symbiotic 
relationship between urban and 
rural industries 


Thus, there are a number of 
technological tasks which derive 
from the country's intention to 
change from the present pattern of 
growth to an alternative inequality- 
reducing pattern of growth All 
these tasks need incorporation in 
the science and technology plan 


I. IS virtually certam that the 
alternative technologies for inequ- 
ality reduction will not be either 
low or primitive technologies The 
demand for new approaches to 
production engineering based on 
minimizing capital, energy, scale 
and skills without sacrificing pro- 
duct quality, cannot be satisfied 
without a mastery of engineering 
An emphasis on locally available 
materials requires advances in the 
Science of materials (coir, bagasse, 
etc) that are not commonly used 
in conventional western technology 
That 1s, new applications of mate- 
rials science (eg, jute reinforced 
plastics) are required. “The demand 
for rural electrıficatıon has already 
outstripped supply, and alternatives 
to nuclear-power and hydroelectric- 
power and to petroleum products 
may have to be considered ın order 
to achieve the dispersal of energy 
production 


The harnessing of wind power 
merits examination. The problem 
however presents a different chal- 
lenge from that 1n the West because 
Indian winds mostly have low 
velocities and are seasonal 
Windmills based on advanced 
aerodynamic designs, perhaps the 
generation of hydrogen and oxygen 
by electrolysis when winds are 
blowing, and the operation of 
hydrogen-oxygen fuel cells during 
windless periods—all these require 
new approaches to energy conver- 
sion and production Thus, alter- 
native technologies are sure to have 
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a high science and/or technology 
content 


Apart from these imnequality- 
reduction technologies, there are 
the technologies for meeting muni- 
mum needs The point 1s that 'even 
with expanded employment oppor- 
tunities, the poorest sections will 
not be able, with their level of 
earnings, to buy for themselves all 
the essential goods and services 
which should figure in any reason- 
able concept of a minimum stand- 
ard of living’ In other words, 
there must be a national pro- 
gramme of meeting minimum needs, 
such as education, health, nutri- 
tion, drinking water, housing and 
communications The technologı- 
cal tasks arising from such a 
programme are huge and complex 
Many of them are probably new 
in the sense that they have not 
been accomplished elsewhere 


For instance, the problem of 
brıngıng scientific ways of thinking 
to a population accustomed to be- 
lieving that man's destiny is not 
in his own hands, or the problem 
of educating a massive population 
of illiterates when there ıs a des- 
perate shortage of capital resources 
—these are challenging problems 
which are unlikely to be solved by 
tinkering and Lulliputian efforts 
These complex problems will re- 
quire advanced thinking and 
wholly new technologies ‘The cor- 
responding technological tasks must 
form part of the science and 
technology plan, as indeed they are 
sure to be, judging from the section 
in the ‘Approach to the Science 
and Technology Plan’ o. ne “areas 
of prime importance,’ 


I n conclusion, therefore, the core 
of the approach to the technology 
plan must consist of the techno- 
logical tasks associated with the 
development of technologies for 
1nequahty reduction and for meeting 
minimum needs 


Failure by the NCST to urge 
this overwhelming emphasis may 
lead the various NCST panels to 
recommend projects that buttress 
the present pattern of economic 
growth already so heavily weighted 
in favour of the top ten percent. 
It 1s worth remembering here that 
virtually all the personnel involved 


with the preparation of the science 
and technology plan belong to the 
top ten per cent, and the bulk of 
them have strong affiliations to 
western technology What 1s re- 
guired however is not a techno- 
logy plan based on what scientists 
want to do, but a plan derived 
from what the country needs to do 
If technology therefore ıs to be a 
tool for social and economic change, 
the political leadership must define 
the directive criteria for the choice 
of technologies 


The choice of alternative techno- 
logies and the commitment of the 
political leadership to this choice 1s 
bound to have far-reaching conse- 
quences in Indian science and 
Indian society Some of these are 
discussed below 


(1) The most important weakness 
of Indian R&D institutions has 
been in that aspect of the inno- 
vation chanm concerned vvith 
scaling-up But, the key feature of 
the technologies of inequality 
reduction 1s that they aim at a mını- 
mization of scale Thus, the weak- 
ness of Indian R&D institutions 
vis-a-vis large-scale technology 
vanishes vis-a-vis the mını-techno- 
logies of inequality reduction 
These institutions can therefore 
grapple from a position of strength 
with the task of developing alter- 
native technologies 


(2) The period of Indian science 
corresponding to colonial rule pos- 
sessed all the features inimical to 
the development of science Never- 
theless, most of the outstanding 
contributions of Indian science, 
notaLiy those of Rainan and Bose, 
belong to that pre-independence 
era This so-called anomaly is only 
partly explained by the fact that the 
science of those days was coin- 
cidentally ‘little science’ in terms 
of scale of funding, sophistication 
of instruments and magnitude of 
manpower Perhaps the real ex- 
planation lies ın the fact that these 
giants of the pre-ındependence era 
were indigenous products with 
native roots 


The post-ındependence phase has 
been characterised by huge invest- 
ments in science and technology, a 
significant expansion of the edu- 
cational system, massive imports of 


technology and the building up of 
a considerable industrial base But, 
the science that has emerged during 
this period has one key feature 

Science in post-independent India 
derives its fashions, its standards, 
Ii source of recognition, its 
stream of ideas and its m- 
struments from the West This 
westward-looking character of 
science in India today has become 
the main 1nhibiting factor 1n harnes- 
sing science and technology to meet 
national goals 


A crucial mechanism for sunder- 
ing these debilitating links with the 
West is by a commitment to the 
technologies for inequality reduc- 
ton and for meeting national needs 
These technologies, the former 
more than the latter, will compel 
Indian science and technology to 
turn away from the West and to- 
wards India and its people and its 
problems This attempt to strike 
native roots again 1s bound to have 
an invigorating influence on Indian 
science, and perhaps lead to its 
renaıssance 


Tas stimulating influence can 
Operate effectively only if the 
crucial dependence on imported 
instruments is severed But, science 
is ‘basically an inquiry based on 
instruments, 16, instruments are 
the wherewithal of science Hence, 
it is only a massive effort to indi- 
genise instrument manufacture that 
can direct Indian science to its 
historical mission, viz, the trans- 
formation of the lives of the vast 
majority of our people (A recog- 
nition of the vital need for instru- 
ment development and manufacture 
appears to be mıssıng in the 
NCST's Approach Paper) 


(3) The turning of Indian scien- 
tists and technologists towards the 
technologies of inequality reduction 
will encourage their contact with 
the countryside and the rural popu- 
lation This contact cannot but 
have a mutual Oo educative 
influence İn the long run, it ıs this 
contact which will resolve the 
inevitable problems of language 
and communication characteristic 
ot the present day polarization into 
a dual society, and bring Indian 
science and its methodology to the 
Indian people 
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THE achievement of accelerated 
economic growth hinges on self- 
relance ın science and. technology 
that we really need In turn, this 
hinges on the availability of scien- 
tific personnel to produce and 
apply such technology 


The term scientific personnel, as 
applied to the mechanical enginee- 
ring discipline, ıs a broad one İt 
includes scientists, technologists, 
engineers and managers ‘They all 
participate in the conversion of 
ideas into designs and methods and 
the latter nto hardware and related 
services. 


In the words of Professor Blac- 
kett, the scientist provides ‘know 
why’ and the technologist ‘know 
how’ The engineer applies ‘know 
why, and ‘know how‘ for specific 
tasks and the manager organises 
Scientists, technologists, engineers 
and other personnel into working 
teams and leads them for achieving 
given objectives 


Science, technology, engineering 
and management cannot function 
effectively ın isolation For opti- 
mum benefit to society, they have 


to function as components of an 
integrated system which supports 
the growth of ‘technical arts’ for 
efficient fashioning of materials 
into useful products “The develop- 
ment of scientific personnel has to 
be considered 1n this context 


In the industrially advanced 
countries, technical arts have been 
continuously developed with the aid 
of basic and engineering sciences, 
since the time power was first 
applied to the tool In those coun- 
tnes there are traditions of great 
respect for technical arts and there 
18 professional competence of a 
high order for their scientific 
advancement and application These 
assets, which form the backbone of 
technological self-reliance, enabled 
Germany and Japan to perform 
their economic muracles after virtual 
ruination in the second world war 


In India, as in other developing 
countries, progress ın the technical 
arts has been retarded and that has 
retarded our economic growth This 
was largely due to the country 
being under colonial rule at the 
tme of the industrial revolution. 
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s a result, progress from handı- 
craft to factory manufacture did 
not take its natural course and the 
development of the technical arts 
to cater to the needs of mechanised 
industry got inhibited Further, in 
the Imperia environment the 
practice of technical arts, which are 
essentially rooted in manual craft 
skills, ranked lower in the social 
scale and the intelligentsia seeking 
status and prestige tended to keep 
away from them To a consider- 
able extent, this handicap still 
persists and its eradication is as 
important as the development of the 
technical arts themselves 


Scientific personnel ın the 
mechanical engineering — discipline 
would be expected to play the 
‘lead’ role in correcting this position 
and the crux of the problem 1s to 
equip them for that role That 
would also be the essence of pro- 
grammes for the rationalised 
development of scientific personnel 


(adres of higher level scientific 
personne] in the mechanical en- 
gineering discipline are generally 
formed from the pool of mechanical 
engineering graduates Accordingly, 
the content and quality of traınıng 


imparted to these graduates 
ıs a matte of paramount 
importance However, the actual 


position leaves much to be desired, 
as the information given hereafter 
would indicate 


In the CSIR’s Technical Man- 
power Bulletin of April 1972, there 
was a report on ‘Unemployment 
among technical personnel and 
other graduates’, based on the spe- 
cial census enumeration undertaken 
ın 1971 This report indicated that 
out of a total of about 50,000 
mechanical engineers, 16,800 or one 
third were unemployed (there was 
large scale unemployment amongst 
engineering graduates from other 
disciplines as well) 


The number of 50,000 mechani- 
cal engineers 1s meagre for a coun- 
try like India At the present 
Juncture, industrial growth and 
productivity im the country are 
suffering, to no small extent, for 
want of ‘appropriate’ technology 
and innovation In such an en- 
vironment, the demand for qualified 
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engineers should out-strip the num- 
ber available, but the actual posi- 
tion ıs the opposite This only 
means that the mechanical enginee- 
ring graduates are not in a posi- 
tion to deliver what the industry 
really needs This is distressing 
since the training. of engineering 
graduates takes time and each gra- 
duate costs the nation some 50,000 
to 75,000 rupees 


The situation underlines the im- 
perative need for identifying areas 
of 'mis-match' and initiating requi- 
site corrective action 


SS cientific personnel in the mecha- 
nical engineering discipline may 
have to function as salaried em- 
ployees or self-employed workers 
In the normai course, the bulk of 
them should be engaged in the 
manufacture, repair and mainten- 
ance of equipment A smaller 
proportion would enter the fields of 
design development, consultancy 
and researcı Some would take 
up sales engineering 


All of them would be called 
upon to ‘manage’ their jurisdictions 
They would be expected to have 
an enlightened understanding of 
the country’s socio-economic set- 
up and a clear idea of their rela- 
tionships with other disciplines Of 
particular importance would be 
their outlook, attitude and values, 
as also their capacity for leadership 
in bringing about technological 
change in the face of deep rooted 
impediments 


The under-graduate course should 
enable the student to cultivate a 
live interest in the basic problems 
of a developing environment, deve- 
lop the discipline of scientific but 
pragmatic approach, grasp the 
principles of science and engineer- 
ing, acquire elementary craft skills 
and get proper grounding in the 
fundamentals of design, manufac- 
ture, repair and maintenance In 
this manner, he would be equipped 
to apply his basic knowledge and 
skills in solving ‘real life’ problems 
and advancing his own proficiency 
with confidence and discrimination. 


Accordingly, curricula of theo- 
retical instruction and practi- 
cal trainmg for under-graduates 


would have to be re-oriented with 
4 strong ‘practice’ bias, and the 
training institutions concerned 
would have to be properly equip- 


ped to implement the mew 
curricula 
The reorientation of training 


curricula would involve deletion of 
redundant learning load, pragma 
tic adjustments of weightage for 
different subjects and topics therein, 
re-castıng of instructional texts/ 
exercises and adoption of rational 
up-to-date methods for theoretical 
Instruction and practical training, 
with due regard to the end purpose. 


Special attention. would have to 
be focussed on basic training to 
initiate the student in. the domain. of 
the technical arts, as this would 
have a governing influence in the 
student’s capacity for contribution 
ın technological innovation and 
productivity when he takes up 
positions of responsibility 


I. industrialised countries, the 
average educated person 1s machine 
minded and practices a good deal 
of “do it yourself In so doing, 
he applies his mind, scientific 
knowledge and skill to improve his 
tools and methods of work On 
the other hand, in India the educa- 
ted person has thus far generally 
kept away from manual work and 
quite often work places, tools and 
methods are prımıtıve—at times 
even hazardous—and such working 
environment further repels the edu 
cated This vicious circle has to 
be broken and basic training foi 
the engineering graduates, who 
would hold key positions in the 
industrial hierarchy, has to be 
reoriented to induce the process of 
desired change 


It is important that the working 
environment in the basic traiming 
areas should be congenial and con- 
ducive to systematic working on 
up-to-date lines Equally important 
ıs the calibre of instructors and the 
content and quality of instructional 
material. Induction of students in 
the technical arts should be syste- 
matic and at a level that appeals to 
the student's mental make-up Partı- 
cular emphasis should be placed in 
bringing out the underlying princi- 
ples of correct practice and special 
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care should be taken to make the 
traıness method, quality and cost 
conscious 


Biss tramung in the technical 
arts would require an induction 
centre, a basic tramıng workshop 
and instructional facilities ın diffe- 
rent work centres attached to the 
training institution 


The induction centre should have 
a well organised area for visual 
display and demonstration. It 
should also have class room faci- 
lity where audio-visual aids could 
be used 


The basic training workshop 
should have sufficient number of 
work places to enable mdependent 
work for individual students foi 
the required duration Machinery, 
plant and other equipment in this 
workshop should ‘be up-to-date, 
similar to what the student may 
expect to find in modern industrial 
practice 


Each training institution possesses 
laboratory apparatus, service instal- 
lations and a variety of other equip- 
ment Repair and maintenance 
centres for these assets should be 
developed with a training bias At 
the same time, the institution should 
undertake maximum practicable 
design and manufacturing activity 
to meet its own requirements, and 
facilities for ihis purpose should 
also be developed with a training 
bias In this manner, the students 
would be able to observe and, 
where practicable, participate m 
‘real lıfe” exercises 


Properly managed, a good part 
of expenditure incurred in the 
above mentioned areas would get 
reimbursed by utility output and the 
net additional expenditure charge- 
able to training would be corres- 
pondingly reduced However, the 
primary advantage would lie m the 
substantial improvement in content 
and quality of training for the tech- 
nical arts, that would be achieved 
through this approach 


The basic training workshop and 
aforesaid areas for repair, maunten- 
ance and manufacture should be 
developed as representative models 
of good engineering practice, which 


the students may confidently adopt 
for extension when they take up 
positions of responsibility 


Along with reform in under- 
graduate training, there ıs urgent 
need for post-graduate courses in 
manufacturing engineering, repair 
and maintenance engineering and 
industria] engineering These cour- 
ses would help to improve the job 
potential of mechanical engineers 
and provide better technological 
support to the drive for higher 
industrial productivity 


They should incorporate: 


Arrangements for rectifying defi- 
ciencies in basic traming of 
engineering graduates, who join 
such courses 


Properly guided shop floor ex- 
perience ın manufacture, repair 
and maintenance centres 


Monitored individual and group 
projects for the trainees 


I n establishing the above men- 
tioned courses, guidance may be 
taken from the two reports which a 
‘Working Group on Engineering 
Traınıng and the Requirements of 
Industry’ m the UK submitted in 
1966 and 1970 respectively 


The aforesaid reorientation of 
undergraduate tramıng and the 
introduction of postgraduate cour- 
ses call for “ın-depth” project stu- 
dies and successful development of 
pilot projects before extension. 
However, these projects would be 
of value only if ‘quality’ 1s given 
the primary consideration 


Observations made in the tore- 
going constitute some loud thinking 
in the light of my own experience 
They deal with only the ‘pre-ap- 
pointment? part of personnel deve- 
lopment The “post-appomment 
part needs separate treatment 


What I have said 1s by no means 
comprehensive or final İt is 1m- 
tended to provide a basis tor 
discussion It would have served 
its purpose if it helps to stimulate 
thought and action on more rational 
and pragmatic lines in this matter 
of national importance which 1s 
agitating our minds 
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THE role of science and technology ın the 
programmes of economic development has been 
extensively studied during the last decade and a half 
In the earlier studies, the emphasis was to understand 
how the productive forces of science and technology 
have helped the advanced countries in attaınıng their 
present levels of affluence With the emergence of a 
large number of former colonies as independent 
States, the emphasis in these studies changed con- 
siderably A large number of them were undertaken 
to indicate how these newly emerging countries could 
take advantage of the world pool of scientific and 
technical knowledge in their programmes of economic 
development 





Most of the studies armed at suggesting how the 
experience of the advanced countries m the utilisation 
of science and technology could be transferred and 
transplanted 1n the new countries The inherent social, 
cultural and political factors prevailing were considered 
peripheral issues rather than the central ones which 
could inhibit or accelerate the transplantation. of 
already available scientific and technology know-how 


With the beginning of the 60s, there was a sharp 
change ın outlook Studies in science and technology 
began to investigate the factors that would help or 
hinder the deployment of iechnology transfers from 
advanced countries 1n the programmes of the poor 
world In contrast to what has been said earlier, 
the major emphasis ın these studies was to identify 
and measure the value of social and cultural factors 
in the process of technological development 


The Role of Science and Technology ın 
Developing Countries by Graham Jones! and Ward 
Morehouse's—Science and Human Condition in India 
and Pakistan? are two such attempts, which try to 
understand the particular situation of developing 
countries, the socio-economic and political factors 
prevailing and their influence on the utilisation of 
science and technology in programmes of economic 
and social development 


As pointed out by Dr Blackett in the introduction 
to the first book, the degree to which modern science 


I Graham Jones, The Role of Science & Technology m Developing 
Countries, Oxford University Press, London, 1971 

2 Ward Morehouse, Scene & Human Condition m India & 
Pakistan, Popular Prakashan, Bombay, 1972 


and technology can assist the growth of developing 
countries will depend on the total amount of invest- 
ment funds available, the fraction allocated by the 
government of any country to science and technology 
(in competition with other social demands) and the 
wisdom and the skıll with which these resources are 
used 


Therefore, ıt is evident from this that the 
developing countries have to exercise considerable 
skill and discretion in choosing the technology which 
they would wish to employ and also in making 
choices about the investment in science and technology 
so that the other competmg areas are not hampered 
or scuttled altogether. This 1s particularly so because 
the results of indigenous science and technology 
efforts become available after a lapse of time whereas 
the investment in the direct production process would 
result ın quick returns. The authors, therefore, plead 
that the developing countries should try to take 
advantage of the existing pool of scientific knowledge 


The second important conclusion is that in order 
to buy or borrow technology from advanced countries, 
It ıs essential to have a strong internal R&D effort 
which could help in adopting foreign technology and, 
later, assimilating 1t 1n. the production process The 
third conclusion that can be drawn from this 1s that 
there ıs urgent need for an investment in science 
education and technological training programmes 
But, this when implemented without serious thought 
can lead to the conditions in which we find ourselves 
today, 1e, a large number of educated and technically 
qualified people adding to the army of unemployeds 
During the last 25 years we have been expanding the 
base of scientific and technical education and have 
now reached a stage where to provide productive 
employment calls for a huge investment which seems 
impossible in the present circumstances If, on the 
other hand, we had a graduated system of selective 
higher education in science and technology, probably, 
the economy would have reaped much more benefits 


The book ends with a suggestion that the advanced 
countries must pool their resources together to help 
these countries to develop their own R & D apparatus 
and it suggests that aid and trade may be more 
useful than research m these countries Following 
the prescription of Graham, the developing countries 
would never be able to assume and exercise indepen- 
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dent choices in matters of science and technology At 
best ıt attempts to perpetuate the relations between 
less developed and advanced countries by emphasising 
aid and trade as means of helping the developing 
countries to fight their battle against poverty 


Ward's edited version on the other hand ıs a 
collection of essays by emunent scientists from India 
and Pakistan These esasys are, by and large, very 
broad general prescriptions and normative sugges- 
tions regarding the role of science and technology in 
the process of economic development 


Obviously, the lessons to be drawn from the above, 
for a country the size of India are 


a) to have a wide based viable R & D effort, 


b) proper system of integrating this R&D effort 
with the programmes of social and economic 
development, 


c) an educational system sensitive enough 10 
perceive the problems in advance and make 
necessary adjustments in tune so that an 
adequate supply of trained manpower 1s con- 
tinuously maintained, 


d) the society must be prepared to undergo 
sacrifices to utilise so far as possible the tech- 
nology developed within the geographical 
boundaries of the country 


Ward Morehouse ın Science in India? and Rahman 
et al in Science and Technology in Indiat discuss 
in their books the status of science and technology in 
India Ward Morehouse starts with the ambitious 
objective of studying institution-building and Indian 
science According to him, the scientific research 
organisations could be classified under two heads 


ı) Task 
sub-dıvıded 


coordination—which is again further 
into (a) scientific and technological 
inclusiveness, and (b) scientific and technological 
exclusiveness He includes research establishments 
like the department of Atomic Energy under the 
category ‘inclusiveness’ since they also possess their 
utilisation aspect within their control — Similarly, 
the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
according to him would come under the category 
exclusiveness because it does not possess the capacity 
to utilise directly the efforts of research emanating 
from its laboratories 


i) Task-ımplementatıon which is further classified 
into two sub-heads, (a) scientific isolation, and 
(b) scientific togetherness Under scientific isolation 
he includes research establishments like university 
departments and ın house R & D mn private industry 
whereas other government departments like the 
Department of Atomic Energy and CSIR are classified 
under scientific togetherness This 1s because of the 


3 Ward Morehouse, Sctetice m India, Administrative Staff College 


of India, Hyderabad, 1970 


4 Rahman et al —Scrence & Technology in India, Indian Council 
for Cultural Relations, New Delhi, 1972 n 


lnks that these associations can develop among 
themselves and wıth the rest of society 


One would expect that with this framework of 
analysis Ward would go further and analyse the 
existing science apparatus 1n India, and work out how 
far his hypotheses are valid or otherwise and pro- 
bably from this analysis could arise the need for change 
in the organisational pattern of science in India 
However, the author prefers to take the path of least 
resistance and discusses oniy the organisation and 
size of the various science establishments in the 
country Taking into consideration the recent changes 
in the apparatus of science in the country the book 
is out of date However, for students of historical 
developments of science in India it could serve as a 
reference book valid for the decade of the 60s 


Rahman and his colleagues have not given any 
ambitious frame of reference for their study The 
book was sponsored by the Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations to be distributed abroad as a 
reference book for science and its organisation ın the 
country However, Rahman does make a historical 
survey ın the first two chapters of science in India 
in the ancient and medieval pericds ‘This ıs only to 
serve as a backdrop for the evolution of the existing 
apparatus of science m the country It ıs a document 
on the existing situation of science in the country 
Both the books tell us that the science apparatus in 
the country 1s sufficiently wide-based and diversified 
But, still, the basic question 1s, are we getting the 
return from this investment? 


Whereas a study of the institutions of science and 
technology ın a country are important, there 1s a great 
need for the formulation of a science policy and the 
evaluation of the efforts of science and technology in 
terms of economic benefits that accrue to society 


A recent book by P N Chowdhury? on Economics 
of R & D 1s one such feeble attempt The book 1s a 
collection of papers published by the author 1n various 
journals of the country and deals with topics such as 
the planning of R&D, evaluation of R&D, science 
and self-reliance and scientific and technical personnel 
etc "The most important paper from our point of 
view 1s “The investment on scientific research and a 
sector analysis’ which brings out the dichotomy 
beiween the investments in economic sectors and the 
corresponding R&D sectors The author has not 
attempted any in-depth study of the various conclu- 
sions which he has drawn However, as a beginning 
1t 18 a commendable effort 


It has been pointed out by Graham that foreign 
collaboration could serve a great purpose 1n developing 
a R&D base and the production level in a developing 
country A study of Import of Capital and techno- 
logy by K K Subrahmaniap$ ıs a scholarly attempt 


s PN Chowdhury—Economics of R & D, Peoples’ Publishing 


House, New Delhi, 1972 


6 Import of Capital & Technology, A case study of foreign collabo- 
ration mn Indian industry, by K K Subrahmanian, Peoples, 
Publishing House, New Delhi, 1972 


z 


.o study the problems of foreign collaboration and 
their impact both on industrial programmes and on 
indigenous technological development programmes 


Since the advent of planning in India, the flow of 
foreign capital and technology has been taking place 
at a remarkable pace and has now assumed new 
forms and dimensions in the private sector The 
collaboration of foreign funds with domestic funds to 
set up industrial ventures has become the prevalent 
channel for importing capital and technology and 
other strafegic factor resources Foreign industrialists 
have found such collaboration highly profitable and 
expedient 1n the context of high tariff walls and restric- 
tion on commodity imports Foreign collaboration 
as an instrument for importing foreign capital and 
technology look beneficial ımmediately but their long 
term adverse consequences, specially on the growth 
of indigenous technology and balance of payments 
have to be carefully weighed before deciding on a 
policy 


Subrahmanian attempts to study both these aspects 
and comes to the conclusion that the concentration of 
foreign collaboration has been in very sensitive areas 
and the contribution of foreign investment as operating 
on the observed terms and patterns appears much 
less and the cost—direct and indirect and financial or 
social—is much higher than the implicit assumptions 
of those who support such policies 


With respect to its impact on indigenous technological 
developments it can be stated that this has not only 
hampered the research programmes in the country, 
but has also hindered the employment of technologi- 
cally qualified persons in handling the challenging 
opportunities, which would have come to them in 
the absence of such collaboration It has, therefore, 
doubly effected the country On the one hand, there 
was an under-utilisation of technically qualified 
persons and, on the other hand, they did not get the 
opportunity to improve themselves 


In the same vein was the international seminar on 
the transfer of technology’ organised ,on behalf of 
UNIDO The conference was attended by a large 
number of persons from abroad and representatives of 
international organisations The main themes of 
discussion at the seminar were 


a) Problems of technology transfer from advanced to 
developing countries, 


b) Technology transfer in between developing coun- 
tries, and 


c) Transfer of technology from a research laboratory 
to industry within a country 


With regard to the first. the seminar made the 
following recommendations 


1) At the national level, there should be a compre- 
hensive policy to monitor and regulate the transfer 





7 Proceedings of the International Seminar on Technology Transfer 
CSIR, New Delhi, May 1973 


of technology and integrate them with the 
programmes of national development 


1) The developing countries should establish institu- 
tions to study the various aspects of transfer of 
technology 


i1) International agencies should undertake studies 
for deepening the process of understanding of the 
transfer of technology. 


With respect to the transfer of technology among 
the developing countries themselves, the seminar 
appreciated. the need for larger cooperation among 
the developing countries themselves İt was also 
suggested that there should be more flow of ınforma- 
ton and scientific personnel between the developing 
countries 1n order that a greater understanding about 
each other's requirements and needs may be created 


In connection with the last theme, 1e, the transfer of 
technology from a research laboratory to industry, 
the need to develop an infra-structure in the deve- 
loping counries was emphasised The need to 
strengthen lmks between laboratories, universities and 
industry was emphasised and that the laboratory 
offering technology should give the performance 
guarantee for its process or product. — 


From these recommendations it 1s evident that this 
international seminar did not explore any new ground 
and also did not make any fundamental contribution 
with respect to the process of the transfer of techno- 
logy The recommendations that ıt made are well- 
known and with respect to the cost of holding thus 
international seminar, these recommendations are 
hardly any measure of its success in really resolving 
the problems of the transfer of technology 


In a nutshell, this leads to the only conclusion that 
if the society were to give a purpose and content to 
developments ın science and technology, ıt must plan 
these activities meticulously. 


It 1s very unfortunate that the national debate on 
the NCST approach paper has not questioned the 
priorities indicated by them. A comparative study 
of the NCST approach with the Planning Commission 
approach, indicates that there 1s a great chasm between 
the two Serious effort would be needed to reconcile 
the two sets of priorities. : 


At an organısatıonal level, CSIR has attempted to 
draw a plan for its activities during the fifth plan 
period ‘The basic mould -of the plan ıs bilevel, 1e, 
identification of national priorities and their sub- 
sequent breakdown into sectoral plan and tasks 


To sum up, it can be said that there 1s considerable 
activity at various institutional levels to study science 
and its role in development and it 1s anticipated that 
these studies would lead to the better orientation of 
science and technology programmes. 


"K. D. Sharma 
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Communication 


IN the context of developing countries and 

the problems of science and technology facing 
them, ıt 1s small wonder that people throughout 
the world are seeking information on China 
From the statistics about Chına—ın between, 
during the peak period of the cultural 
revolution, statistics were hard to come by—one 
1s impressed with the scale of progress achieved 
during the last fifteen years and with the fact 
that China 1s not dependent on foreign aid for 

its developmental programme There has 
been a tendency to suspect the data published 
about China's economic progress Some people 
are branded as propagandists for China Are 
the published data reliable? 


According to Rawski (Assistant Professor 
of Political Economy, University of Toronto) 
‘Detailed investigation by a number of 
economists have shown that with the exception 
of the Great Leap Forward years of 1958-60, 
published economic data represent the fruit of 
Peking’s increasingly effective efforts to secure 
accurate information concerning the progress 
of the Chinese economy Although the absence 
of a regular and comprehensive statistical 
literature and the use of Marxian accounting 
conventions provide outsiders with endless 
problems of compilation and conversion, the 
issue of reliability either. within the Chinese 
statistical network or at the top level in Peking, 
creaies no greater barrier to a study of the 
Chinese economy than to research on other 
developing countries’ (Thomas G Rawski, 
‘Recent Trends in Chinese Economy’, China 
Quarterly, 53 (1973) 1-33) 


It ıs a recognised fact that China faced a 
major economic set-back during 1959-62 The 
set-back due to the cultural revolution during 
1967-68 was relatively speaking of lesser 
significance “As a result of faulty policies the 
possibility of a downward economic spiral was 
by no means remote Prompt reversal of a 
dangerous economic situation underlies the 
very real abılıtıes of China’s economic planners, 


and provides a hopeful example of the capacity 
of an untutored but energetic elite to grasp 
economic fundamentals within a short period 
of administrative experience’ (loc cıt) 


In this context, ıt 1s of interest to study the 
role science and technology has played in 
China's development As in India (where the 
scientific institutions have been modelled on” 
the British pattern) the Chinese science 
institutions were originally modelled on 
American lines since the 1930s In 1949, the 
People’s Republic was established and the 
science institutions were restructured along 
Soviet lines Since then ‘although substantive 
accomplishments in basic research, such as 
the synthesis of Insulin, have been announced, 
ihe consensus of most observers is that applied 
work has predominated in Chinese research 
programmes, especial since the cultural 
revolution ' 


“The Chinese have been particularly aware 
of the isolation of their scientific institutions from 
economie and technological development, and 
have tried to meet this problem by establishing 
institutional links between research and 
production ” 


Many of the institutional and establishment 
Characteristics of the scientific organisations were 
demolished during the cultural revolution 
“The aim of the cultural revolution has been 
precisely to break down the distinction between 
the ‘establishment? and the ‘counter 
establishment? in Chinese Science and 
Technology, to implement existing policies more 
effectively, rather than to try new experiments 
Thus not only do economic and technological 
development policies impose constraints on 
research and development, but the Chinese 
leaders” conception of the socia] role of science 
holds important implications for the institutional 
framework ın which research 1s performed’ 


According to the Sussex University. study 
group, ‘the objective of studies at this level 1s 
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essentially to ask “what 1s the role of techno- 
logical progress 1n economic progress?" In 

three respects, the Chinese case can be 
especially instructive First, by analysing 
scientific and technological development in the 
terms the Chinese themselves use, contrasting 
the Chinese view of their own development with 
their views on development elsewhere and with 
our own understanding of development, we 
may acquire a much richer understanding of 
this process Second, by~using the Chinese 
case to construct the kind of comprehensive 
framework in which economic, technical and 
scientific decisions, and the consequences of 
those decisions, can be linked to the institutional 
and organisational setting, we may improve 
our understanding of our own system Finally, 
the particular study of Chinese labour-intensive 
technological change may prove of exceptional 
interest. for many developing countries 
experiencing high rates of unemployment ' 
(Genevieve C Dean ‘Science Technology and 
Development China as a "case study" " The 
China Quarterly, 51 (1972) 520-534—a Summary 
of discussions at the Sussex Study Group on 
Science and Technology 1n China's Development) 


It 1s unfortunate that none of the scientific 
bodies or the Committee of Science and 
Technology ın India have seen their way to 
encourage a serious study of the developments 
i China It ıs about time that this was 
undertaken and a critical appraisal of our plans 
and achievements vis-a-vis Chinese achievements 
made available so as to enable the planners 
in India to gain from the Chinese experience 


Lastly, China too faces the problem of a 
vast population and the annual increase 
in ifs working population From this point 
of view the creation of rural industry in 
China 1s of some considerable significance and of 
particular interest to us 


“Many of the small plants recently set 
up and run by countries should m their 
initial stage be seen as pilot plants This 
approach is necessary for a number of reasons 
The availability of workers with industrial 
training is limited and most new workers 
come directly from agriculture <A transitional 
training period ıs necessary for these 
people to become accustomed to industrial 
technology which may be quite complex 
even if indigenous methods and equipment are 
being used 


‘It ıs likely that this gradual approach of 
local industrialisation leads to the development 
of technologies which are less dependent 
on highly qualified technicians than would 
otherwise have been the case. At the 
same time, a probleni-solving capacity, 1n 
finding the most appropriate machinery and 


other needed equipment, is gradually built 
up People also acquire the know-how 

for setting up new enterprises and expanding 
existing ones without having to rely on outside 
capital, skills and, equipment 


“It appears ın this context that what the 
Chinese planners are actually aiming at 1n 
their rural industrialisation 1s both the 
development of an industrial base for the 
mechanisation of agriculture and at the same 
time the creation of an industrial base 
which can be used for manpower absorption 
as well as an additional support for the 
future industrialisation of the country 
Clearly, the policy of rural ındustrıalısatıon 
has many objectives and the combination of 
these objectives may differ from one area 
of the country to another Reading the 
available Chinese discussions on" the 
development of small and medium enterprises 
ıt appears that the following three objectives 
play an important role 


] The acceleration of the rate of development 
of the industrial sector, 


2 The promotion of the desired geographical 
distribution of industrial activity, 


3 The promotion of the development of 
national technology and research suited 
to the conditions and resource endowment 
of the country ' 

(Rural industry—a traveller's view’ by 

Jon Sigurdson, Chma Quarterly—-50 (1972) 
315-332) 


V. C. Vora, 
Central Drug Research Institute, 
Lucknow 


KINDLY permit me to share my real 
astonishment on reading F C Mehta”s note 
Ih SEMINAR 167, of July 1973 Garibi 
Hatao. 
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He writes, Despite unforgivable bouts 
of conspicuous consumption, which are 
socially revolting, and ethically inexcusable, 
the fact remains that the overwhelming bulk 
of India’s national income does not, consist of 
luxury goods and services as 1t apparently does 
in several developing countries of the 
world ” Continuing, he accuses those 
who refer to the elitist orientation of our 
industrial activity He says,‘ economically, 
this statement appears to be a vast exaggeration 
and certainly unsupported by any attempt at 
statistical verification. .’ 


Has Mehta fully satisfied himself as to the 
validity of his comparison between production 
figures of passenger cars or refrigerators 
foi Brazil and India and other significant 
parameters as floor and ceiling ratio on 


the individual incomes m the two countries? 
Or, still more importantly, the per capita 
income of the two countries? Here, I do not 
have any international data but suppose 

the review justifies a comparison, even then 
what satisfaction can we get from this discovery 
that m some countries social irresponsibility 
is even more blatant? 


Indian enterprises both in the private and 
public sectors operate in a sheltered captive 
market, by sheer abuse of the monolithic 
industrial line, the cost-structure of our 
industrial goods 1s most incompetently 
inflationary, and wide outside the lme of our 
per capita income 


Entrepreneurs, so-called, almost by design 
see to it that no competitive economies of 
scale or reductions 1n the cost of production 
are achieved anywhere, neither under private 
nor public managements Profitability of 
such economucally decadent investment in 
Indian industries is assured by marketing these 
sub-standard products through arbitrary 
and artificially created scarcities 
underutilizing the licensed installed capacities, 
and severe bouts of manipulation and 
collusion with the system of procedures of 
economic controls PROs are the most 
vital element of Indian enterprise. 


Further, at the level of industrial policy, 
economic rationality is often disfigured by 
sentimental balderdash about ‘self-reliance’, 
regional balance and petty 1ocal jealousies 
which are unfortunately easily evocative of 
mass-hysteria and chaos Local vested 
interests and traders even if they have 
not exactly created such sentiments, have 
nevertheless exploited them to secure the 
perpetuity of their dominance 


The real sharks of the Indian economic 
scene are underhand operators who freely 
wheel between the villas of Indian money-bags, 
foreign executives and dishonest bureaucracy 
and the new intruder, the ‘political boss”, 


The writer of the poser as well as others 
ın this issue of SEMINAR have established that 
a very large percentage of both the rural 
and urban population of India 1s suffering 
both absolute destitution as well as acute 
relative deprivation in elementary necessities 
even of food, and this denies them almost 
every meaning or human dignity ın life 


No amount of shouting about socialism and 
redistribution of land or property during 
the last quarter of a century seems to have 
produced even the slightest dent in the 
massive block of poverty and degradation of 
the weaker sections If anything, it has 
encouraged an attitude of apathy and 
inconsequential acceptance of failure of all 
planning effort in advance Land reforms, we 
now know, are a mockery. A parallel i 


black economy ıs tolerated and made use 
of by the elite as a part of routine 
living 


Nor have the success stories of a green 
revolution, or of the wonders of rural 
cooperatives, etc, brought any substantial 
improvement in the material conditions of life 
or acquisition of new productive skills As 
such, our vast human resources, instead of 
being harnessed as genuine assets so 
used elsewhere continue to be a disgraceful 
and embarrassing liability to our elite So 
much so that in season and out they cry 
for a totally irrelevant “non-starter —- 
population control 


Now, whether we continue with our 
democratic socialism, opt for the Chmese 
type of People’s Democracy, or bring about 
revolutionary communism of some newer hue, the 
next few decades will witness how our 
people meet the challenge of the vast and 
malignant deprivation of more than half of 
India’s total population The planning activity, 
for one reason or another has left ıt out 


Surely, the search for any effective and 
time-bound solution of this issue is possibly 
as far away from the minds of your readers 
as ıt was before they read your Garıbı Hatao 
But, probably it 1s too much to expect from 
a mere group of independent notes prepared 
by different people without mutual discussions 
or complete planning facilities Even if as 
a result of reading some of this material 
a bit of a stir ıs caused amongst those who 
matter, your tssue would have served the 
cause of the poor 


Several of your present contributors have 
only highlighted the very self-same common- 
places which those interested have known, 
now. from Dandekar and Rath’s work 
on ‘Poverty in India’ first published in Economic 
& Political Weekly m January 1971 or 
from the Lok Sabha debates for 1963 when 
the late Dr Rammanohar Lohia made 
his famous denunciation of Nehruvian elitism 
by insisting that the weakest 270 million 
Indians were actually then consuming less than 
twenty naye paise a day. 


However, what remains to be asked is 
the followmg query. Have the contemporary 
Indian intellectuals anything new to offer, 
and can they Join to act m sober realism 
to organise and forge the perennially 
dehumanised mass of landless labour, tribal 
people, untouchables, and educated city-breds 
into a sufficiently powerful mass movement 
to change society? 


Dharmendra Goel 


Department of Philosophy, 
Punjab University, Chandigarh 
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COMPANY MEETING 


——.—. 


“Vbelieve that every Company has tvvo Balance 
Sheets. The obvious one is already with you in 
the Report and Accounts. The other, not so 
obvious, relates to obligations in the National 
Interest and thus to the Public Good. ^ 





A INTRODUCTION 

l have much pleasure in welcoming you 
to the 62nd Annual General Meeting Our 
country rs facing economic problems of 
& magnitude which cannot be easily 
resolved These are the inevitable pangs 
of today for a better tomorrow May 
be, the resolution is in an İSM our very 
own—INDO(SM-—in which Democracy 
in its perverse form, does not place the 
Individual above society and, Planning, 
m its totalitarian form, does not crush 
the individuai—so that we are able to 
achieve our own democratic socralism 





Shr A N HAKSAR 


One thing in this Nationalism is certain. This 
is, that the surest road to quickest improve- 
ment is along the path of a single-minded 
effart to rapidly increase Production, includ- 
ing that of consumer goods, by the optimum 
utilisation of the Resource Investments al- 
ready made in National Capacity and, by 
motivating widespread new Investment 
within the parameters of fundamental Policy 
and expeditiausly permitting its implementa- 
tion judged against identified criteria of 
National Socio-Economic Interests 1 pledge 
your Company's support to the Government 
ın the resolution of our country s economic 
problems 


B REVIEW—RESULTS 

in 1972/73 the turnover was Rs 217 
crores compared with Rs 200 crores in 
7971/72 Rs 12 crores of the increase is 
accounted for by Excise Duties Excise Duty 
increases in the last two years necessitated 
price increases resulting in the fndustry 
,volume declining in 1972/73 Costs have 
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Chairman, Shri A N Haksar's statement S 
at the Sixtysecond Annual General Meeting held on Thursday, 16th August, 1973 _ | 


also risen due to Long Term Settlements 
with Unions and the higher charge for servi- 
cing additional. Excise on finished goods 
Nevertheless your Company achieved a 
comparatively better performance within the 
Industry and, as the adverse costs have to 
soma extent, been offset by cost control the 
results can be considered satisfactory The 
Company maintained leadership in the ex- 
panding Filter Tipped market which augurs 
vveli for the future Three new brands were 
introduced successfully WILLS FLAKE 
FILTER marketed in 1871 is now the largest 
Filter Tipped brand in India 


C BALANCE SHEET OF NATIONAL 

INTEREST 

As ın past years | will cover another 
aspect ot your Company | believe that every 
Company has two Balance Sheets The 
obvious one is already with you tn the 
Report and Accounts The other, not so 
obvrous, relates to obligations ın the 
National Interest and thus to the Public 
Good İt is the latter— THE BALANCE SHEET 
OF NATIONAL INTERESTS-that I will soeak 
about this year Among the many National 
Interests towards which the Company en- 
deavours to contribute, 1 will confine myself 
to those emanating from Production. and 
utilising RESOURCE INVESTMENTS al- 
ready made and more specifically, Research 
and Development 


1 PRODUCTION LEADING TO 

INFLATION CONTROL AND 

CONSUMER BENEFIT 

Inflation is a matter of growing Natione! 
Concern in basic needs, as well as in dis- 
cretionary expenditure according to the free 
choice of free people Inflation contro! neces- 
sıtates producing more— more efficiently 
using the Resource Investments already made 
more fully thus spreading the Company's 
necessary return on capita) over larger eco- 
nomic production | am glad to report that 
your Company s increasing productivity lead- 
ing to higher production has made possible a 
meaningful contribution. Since 1961/82, by 
1971/72, the average price of 10 cigarettes 
had increased by 37 5 paise Of this increase 
Excise Duties account for 290 paise all 
materials $ O paise and increased cost of 
independent distribution 35 paise, these 
three items alone totalling 37 b paise Thus 
for 10 years there has been no extra 
burden on the consumer of inflation in 
wages, freight cost of capital and a host of 
other expenses This has resulted from better 
efficiencies and improved technology possible 
with increased economic production 


` VP 
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Inflation Control 
and Consumer 
Benefit , 









A Excise Duties 
29 0 Paise 


Materials 
5 0 Pase 


Distribution 
3 5 Paise 


2 PRODUCTION LEADING TO 

EMPLOYMENT AND BETTER 

QUALITY OF EMPLOYMENT 

Increasing Employment is the Nations 
topmost priority Your Company employs 
10,690 In recent years,as a result of moder- 
nisation technological improvements, better 
utilisation of installed plant and higher 
productivity inputs, employments has not 
gone down on the contrary, increasing 
production through such measures has re- 
sulted in the unionised workforce going up 
rom 8800 to 10353 Furthermore, as 
Cigarette production increases within the 
mits of existing installed capacity, further 
employment is assured in each of the indivi- 
dual areas where your Company factories 
operate This specific regional obligation and 
need is separate from and, as important as, 
the need to create jobs through the develop- 
ment of new undertakings 


To create more jobs through new invest- 
ment your Company has selected diversified 
activities that are labour intensive which, with 
fruition will employ another 2 500 including 
those fortunate to be better educated To 
these figures must be added the 24,070 per- 
manent and seasonal workforce of ILTD, an 
inter-connected Tabacco operation, as the 
two Companies in the Group are integrated 
and inter-dependent upon the success of 
each other 


Thus existing and immediately foreseeabla 
operations involve 40 000, which, with 
families, means that some 200 000 indivi- 
duals are, and will be, entirely dependent 
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Working to a common purpose... 
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i I an ER 
We have tried, for decades to create 


and generate employment— directly 
as well as indirectly. 


Today, our total direct employment 
number 11,000—20* more | ok BHIE A | € 
than in 1967. And when our ə DEN ic) kİ Şİ EIER YAD 
planned diversification programmes Y "Ir G4 ağ "777 

start, over 2,500 new jobs would 
have to be manned Additionally, 
our interconnected concern, Indian gil | 
Leaf Tobacco Development 
Company Limited, already employ 
25,000 including seasonal labour 
during the tobacco season ne 
Employment for 5.5 lakh more has Mi. 2 N wi 
been generated ındırectiy by our mo” | 
operations They are the trade ın 
general They are our suppliers , 
and professional agencies and 
transport and other tertiary services 
They also include the several 
thousand people in the 110 small 
scale sector units we have helped 
to develop. 


Further self-employment 
opportunities have been created © 
by our novel Jai Jawan Stalls 
Scheme, first started in 1966 


Qur efforts indeed are humble . 
but if they go even a small way ! 
towards helping national interests, 
we shall have served our purpose. 


/ India Tobacco Company Limited 


WS -in pursuit of progress eri 









2-YEAR POST OFFICE 
TIME DEPOSIT SCHEME 


‘Indian Post Offices will accept from individuals and 
through authorised agents deposits under the new 
2-Year Post Office Time Deposit Scheme, J 


The rate of interest is 7 per cent, payable yearly, 
subject to income tax; the tax will not be deducted at 
DE source and will also qualify for exemption from tax 
upto Rs. 3,000 as in the,case of income tax from other” 
' approved investments. 2-Year deposits are 
| convertible into 3-Year deposıts during the 
currency of the accounts, l 











THE NEW SCHEME 
CAME INTO EFFECT 
ON AUGUST 1, 1973 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
COMMISSIONER 


POST BOX 96 NAGPUR 
OR À 
REGIONAL DIRECTOR 
NATIONAL SAVINGS (GO f) 
AT YOUR STATE CAPITAL | 
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upon the increasing production of Cigarettes 
and the successful implementation of the 
Company's diversification plan Such total 
increase in employment and its well-being, 
ts dependent upon increasing Cigarette 
production within the present capability 
acting gs the sheet anchor during the dave- 
lopment stages of the new activities which 
need to be supported and nurtured during 
gestation Your Board consider this responsi- 
bility, to create employment both within 
existing and new undertakings, as much a 
Trust as they consider themselves Trustees 
of yourinvestment This Trust will be more 
readily discharged with encouragement to 
Production with one voice throughout the 
country 

Regarding the Quality of Employment 1 
would hke to emphasise only one aspect İt 
has been the endeavour of the Management 
and Unionised Staff ta recognise that, tn an 
inflationary economy, ıt is Nationally eco- 
nomic that Individual needs be met from 
higher productivity and optimum use of 
Resource Investments already made To 
this end an Jncreasing proportion of the pay- 
packet is directly related to increasing 
production from the installed plant There 
1s, thus, a unique built-in relationship 
between the four National Interests 
of more Employment, an improving 
Standard of Living, Production and 
Concern for Consumers 

Increasing production has also enabled 
setting up of independent Small Scale Sector 
Units who in turn. collectively employ some 
4,500 people, as well as better service to 
consumers with an. expanded independent 
chain of distribution through which another 
2,500 have jobs 


3 PRODUCTION LEADING TO 

RESOURCES INVESTED 

UTILISATION AND RESOURCE 

MOBILISATION 

Government Policy indicates the National 
Economic need to get maximum production 
for every rupee already tnvested and thus 
mobilise additional resources | am happy to 
report thət, in your Company, even with 
capital expenditure confined to replacement, 
process improvement quality betterment, 
modernisation, technological progress and 
meeting the consumers changing tastes, 
productivity in millions of pieces per man 
year, has increased by 50% between 1962/ 
63 and 1971/72 Significantly also, over 
Rs 10 crores has been mobilised through 
retained profits since the Company went 
public With fuller utilisation. of existing 
capability accretions to such mobiltsation 
should continue, leading to even wider 
economic activity 


4. PRODUCTION LEADING 

TO FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

EARNINGS AND CONSERVATION 

Foreign Exchange and ability to buy 

essential items abroad 1s our greatest 

Foreign exchange 500 
earnings and 
conservation 


Rs. Crores 










392 


Anticipated 


[mci 
70-71 71-72 72-73 73-74 
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National Scarcity The base of increasing 
Cigarette production backed by the confi- 
dence in Government Policy to encourage 
full installed resources utilisatton, has enabled 
your Company to make a special risk invest- 
ment to generate non-traditional exports 
Starting in 1970/71, when exparts were only 
Rs 22 lakhs, these have steadily increased 
to Rs 2 33croresin 1971/72, Rs 3 92crores 
in 1972/73 and are anticipated at Rs 500 
crores In 1973/74 This performance is tho 
highest by any Company in the Industry. 
representing a favourable export earning cf 
Rs 33 against each rupee of the foreign 
dividend, there is thus a favourable 
mülovv rather than en adverse drainage 
of foreign exchange Import substitution 
In the Cigarette business has been achieved 
virtually 100%, ın 1973/74 the cost of 
imports will be around As 5 iakhs—0 02% 
of turnover The diversified activities selected 
ate also foreign exchange earners With their 
implementation, it i$ antrcipated that some 
Rs 18 crores will be earned taking the non- 
traditional total export earnings upto Rs 20 
crores For the Group—ITC/ILTD—in 1973] 
74, it ıs anticipated there will be 2 net 
favourable trade balcnce of around 
Rs 19 crores, after allowing for imports 
and profit repatrieted, an export earn- 
ang of Rs 11 for every rupee received 
by Forergn Capital This contribution of 
about 195 of the Natton's total export trade 
has been possible with the growth of the 
established Cigarette business and the 
support of the Foreign Shareholders Further- 
more, neither tncreased Cigarette production 
nor diversified expansion will result in 
increased outflow of profits in foreign 
exchange 


5 PRODUCTION LEADING TO 

INCREASED GOVERNMENT 

REVENUE 

With 70° of Government Revenue arising 
from the Industnal—Commercial sector, 
National Exchequer resources need to be 
sugmented through Increasing production 
Your Company s direct contnbution has been 
steadily rising, Rs 95 crores in 1970/71, 
Rs 117 crores in 1971/72 and Rs 121 crores 
ın 1972/73 As such revenue needs to be 
contributed to by everyone in the Industry, 
and not substituted from one source to 
another, your Company s contribution needs 
to be safeguarded and enhanced with 
further utilisation of Installed plant whereby 
the Govarnment will obtain assured larger 
revenue from higher praduction 


increased Government Revenue 
Rs Crores 





6 PRODUCTION LEADING TO 

EQUITAGLE DISTRIBUTION 

The National Aspirations are to enlarge 
the total Production and to ensure more 
equitable distribution of it. Your Company's 
increasing turnover is meeting this require- 
ment In 1972/73, out of every rupee of 
the Rs 217 crore turnover 56 paise went 
to the Government (thus to the public), 
32 paise in raw materials (including tobacco), 
5 parse ın the total wage bill, 6 paise to cover 
all other expenses and only 1 paisa ın 
Company profit 


Pago £ 
p 


Equitable Distribution 
Row Materials etc Customs & Excise 





Leaving/Retiring Gratuities (Net) 
Salaries, Wages & Bonus etr. 


7. PRODUCTION LEADING 

TO INDIANISATION 

It is a National Need that expanding pro- 
duction should be mcreasingly associated 
with Indian Capital, thus reducing its cost in 
Foreign Exchange This is being actively 
pursued İn January 1970, Indian Capital was 
voluntarily increased by Rs 4 65 crores re- 
sulting in your Company having the largest 
Indian Equity in the Industry Since then 
there has been some delay in obtaining per- 
mission for diversified expansion This having 
been received, the Company's proposals are 
already with the Government to enable 
dilution of Foreign Capital to a minority 
holding and to conserve foreign 
exchange, ta be followed with measures to 
fully meet the Government Policy 


8 PRODUCTION LEADING TO 

REDUCED CONCENTRATION 

AND MORE ENTREPRENEURSHIP 

National industrial Policy requires (10) 
Creation. of resources through increased 
production (i) Direction of resources to 
priority areas (in) Increased volume of pro- 
duction by everyone in the Industry spread 
more widely amongst the manufacturers 
(iv) New entrepreneurship This needs to be 
achieved without impairing the efficiencies 
of existing production and capabilities 
i would fke to make a strong plea to 
the Government and those directing 
the economic destiny of our country 
Empirical evidence in the Cigarette Industry 
shows that the increase of total production 
to meet growing demand does not increase 
concentration of production, on the contrary, 
itdiminishes Manufacturers in the Industry 
are responsible for efficient operations, 
industrial peace, modern professional 
management and, above all, service to the 
consumer by giving him what he wants with 
the best value for his money, with profit 
viewed as a barometer of performance rather 
than the only purpose Your Company 
endeavours to work to these National objec- 
tives and within the Industry makes know- 
how freely avaiable should it be required, 
assists the weaker elements encourages new 
entrepreneurship and, above all the benefits 
of increased production leading to mobilised 
resources are used as an anchor to undertake 
new pronty activities My plea to the 
Government ıs to encourage overall 
production and overall demand as no 
scarce resources Bre involved Thescope 
is unlimited Per capita cigarette consumption 
in India per month is 9 compared with 20 in 
Bangladesh 20 n Sr Lanka 24 n Pakistan 
70 ın Malaysia amongst our neighbours A 
co-ordinated exciso taxation and growth 
policy between 1965/66 and 1972/73 would, 
it is estimated have yrelded the same level of 
revenue as the Government ts obtaining 
today without a heavy burden on the con- 
sumer, the industry volume would likely to 
have been 105 billion pieces compared with 
the actual of 60 billion in 1972/73 Sucha 
policy of overall growth without restrictive 
measures on sndividual volume production, 
would result in diminishing concentration, 
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increasing professionalisation, an escalating 
multiplier effect, fuller utılısatıon of resources 
invested mobilisation of resources fot priority 
areas and emergence of new entrepreneur- 
ship, the last of which has been retarded 
by virtually static industry volume over the 
last few years İt will alsa be evident that 
had such production growth taken place, 
as has been possible there would have 
been a very substantial increase m employ- 
ment for producing the very much larger 
total quantity of cigarettes 


D RESEARCH—DEVELOPMENT—THE 
OXYGEN OF INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRESS 
| would now like to deal with one more 


major National Interest As Oxygen 1s vital to” 


Life so is Research—Development—Techno- 
logy — innovation the Oxygen of Industrial 
Progress and Economic Independence The 
efficrency of the Tobacco and Cigarette 
Industry the world over is dependent on 


sophisticated R & D, expert Technology ina | 


number of fields and Innovation to provide 
Consumers best value for money with Con- 
sumer preferences changing rapidly Your 
Companys, as well as that of the inter- 
connected Tobacco Leaf Operations’ invest- 
ment ın India in these areas represents the 
KOKUTAIL (Japanese for National essence) 
on which 1s founded the Company s past 
growth the present position and the future 
potential This investment serves both the 
Nation and the Consumer 


1 R & D —INVESTMENT 

R & D was started 45 years back in 1928 
around Guntur (AP) İt shifted to Rajah- 
mundry (A P ) in 1946 where by 1961 it had 
expanded to a modern Research Centre 
(other than Government Institutes the onfy 
„One of its kind in İndia) providing complete 
Agronomic Research on Tobacco Simul- 
taneously, in 1952 an R & D Centre started 
in Calcutta to evaluate tobaccos for cigarette 
manufacture to achieve import substitution, 
to develop process technology to develop 
products and to provide R & D facilities to 
Small Scale and Ancillary suppliers Then tn 
1965 through ILTO a Field Agncultural 
Research and Development Staff Training 
Centre started in Hunsur (Mysore) More 
recently, The Integrated Research Centre 
construction started ın Bangalore on 28th 
April 1972 and this was inaugurated by the 
Governor of Mysore on 2nd August 1973, to 
enlarge and integrate activities to cater for 
the future and, hopefully to expand export 
of RED Recognition. was given by the 
FICC! Award for Outstanding Contribution 
to Agriculture to JLTD in 1970 At Hunsur, 
49 Government nominees, 2 overseas candi- 
dates and 5 competitor Company Staff have 
also been trained to date Over the years the 
Group has invested well over a Crore of 
Rupees, recurring expenditure on both 
R & D of all kinds now exceeds Half a Crore 
per annum 45 Scientists and Technicians 
conduct Research and another 139 Develop- 
ment Staff convert the findings of Research 
into economic value Although it 1s recog- 
nised that increasing investment in 
R & D can be sustained only with size 
and growth, |! would plead to the 
Government that such growth must be 
encouraged with fulfest production of 
the existing business capability as well 
as through, and not in substitution of, 
diversified ventures , the latter playing 
an increasing role after the former ts at 

optimum utilisation 


2 R & D —THE BENEFITS OF 
FOREIGN ASSOCIATION 
Foreign Collaboration ın your Company 
has made possible SELF RELIANCE in RED 
and Technology Although the genesis of 
such activity lies in enlightened self-interest, 
, the spur to its continuing development 
to the present stage has been the “good 


citizen’ response of the Company’s Foreign 
Capital to Its host country—India, for 
this they deserve every tribute and conti- 
nued hospitality within the framework of 
National Policy Today advancing R & D 
and Technology continues to he avail- 
able to the country through the 
Company completely free of any charge 
The Company also receives assistance ın 
exporting R & D to associates of the Foreign 
Shareholders , albert this is only a beginning 
Such free transfer of technology, from global 
expertise has, for example covered assistance 
from scientific and technical experts designs 
for manufacture of equipment, process tech- 
nology waste utilisation, advanced methods 
for tobacco processing to assist export devel- 
opment, material substitution know-how to 
develop Small Scale and ancillary suppliers 
and know-how for developing diversifica- 
tion etc - 


3 R & D —SERVING NATIONAL 

INTERESTS 

İ would now like to mention a few 
specific ways in which your Company s and 
its inter-connected leaf operations’ collective 
effort towards R ED endeavours to serve 
National Interests 


1 R & D —Economic 

Independence—Tobacco 

Your Company's R & D and Technology 
introduced Virginia Tobacco in India and has 
almost single-handedly developed its growth 
As every producing country jealously guards 
its tobacco seed the Company has invested 
ın Seed development, its multiplication, plant 
breeding and the innovation of new strains 
and types The very first truly indigenous 
flue-cured (Virginia) strain (FCV Special) 
was so successfully developed that it Is the 
mainstay of 4095 of the tobacco farming 
areas of Andhra Pradesh Another develop- 
ment—16/103—has done remarkably well 
covering 5095 of light soils development in 
the West Godavari districts (AP) Yet other 
varieties have been developed by your 
Company/Leaf operations such as Hicks 
Special, Kutsaga 51, E2 NC 95, Burley 21, 
for different parts of the country |n addition, 
growing of new types is being Researched, 
such as arr-cured fire-cured, Turkish etc 
to meet domestic and export demand Newer 
strains of sun-cured Natu tobacco today 
cover the entire development areas under 
such tobacco Today İndia js economically 
independent in Tobacco—the basic raw 
matertal 


2 R & D —Economic Independence 

—Plant & Machinery 

Development work aided by Research, 
and the free transfer of Technology from 
your Company, heiped to make the Cigarette 
Industry in India Economically Independent, 
almost without exception in Plant and 
Machinery This process was started in 1948 
by setting up a Workshop in Calcutta which 
subsequently emerged into an independent 
Cigarette Machinery Manufacturer for the 
industries manufacturing and packaging 
needs Similarly, by making technical draw- 
Ings, know-how and experts available to 
independent entrepreneurs, all machinery 
required for tobacco processing with one 
exception and one soon to be built is now 
available in İndia A number cf machines and 
devices to improve manufacture, have been 
ee by the Companys development 
sta 


3 R & D —Economıc Independence 

—Materials 

Your Company's R & D has worked very 
closely with both Small Scale and ancillary 
suppliers ın the development of materials 
This association was started as far back as 
1940 for the development of board around 
1944 with experiments fo develop cigarette 
paper and over the years with a host of other 
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materials such as filter rods, substitute cork 
tipping substitute to foil bundling vyater- 
proof paper, aluminium foil, CFCs, adhesives, / 
polythene laminated kraft, etc Economic in- . 
dependence in materials has become possible, 
with R & D aiding the proper use of raw 
materials, innovating alternatives and adap- 
ting processes to suit indigenous resources | 


4 R & D —Tobacco Exports 

R E D has helped satisfy demanding 
International customers with regular Tobacco 
Analysis These facilities are also utilised by 
export customers of the competitors ` 
Furthermore, changing trends in consumer 
tastes abroad have had their repercussions 
on India s export effort R & D has made it 
possible to cater to these new demands by 
producing npe open grained tobacco with 
good filling value and more positive charac- 
teristics Not only has R & D made possible 
economic independence in tobacco this 
development has also created an export 
earner in tobacco of around Rs 50 crores 
currently i 


5 R & D —Tobacco Yields 

With limited land it is essential to obtain 
maximum yields and help the farmer By 
research and, demonstration to farmers, 
yields have increased 100% by adopting in- 
novated practices including deep tillage 
correct methods timing and controlling 
fertilizer inputs selecting optimum fertilizer 


) 


mix matching the variety and seed to areas," 


aptimum time of planting and évolving the 
most suitable types and dosages of pesticides 
for effective control of pests and diseases 
All the Tobacco areas in Mysore, Gujarat, 
Andhra Pradesh and UP have benefited 
from this and over the years yields have 
increased from a level of 500 kgs to 1000 kgs 
per hectare today—the direct result of RED 


6 R & D —Quality Tobacco 

Detailed Research to identify saline to- 
baccos has helped in elimination of these 
tobaccos which would have otherwise 
Jeopardised our markets abroad Further 
Research on other “off type tobacco 
revealed that the phenomena of “greyıng” 
was due to a nitrogen deficiency, the 
correction of which has helped to make to- 
bacco from an area of 15,000 hectares 
acceptable to the users 


7 R ED —Dryland Farming , 

R & D has enabled dryland farmıng Kur- 
nool (A P ) frequently drought stricken, was 
the scene of experiments to develop dryland 
Sun Cured Natu tobacco Starting with 475 
hectares in 1961-62 today there is success- 
ful cultivation in 16,000 hectares fetching 
farmers Rs 15 crores [n 1968 and 1973 
when other crops failed dryland grown 
tobacco remained a source of income to 
farmers Additionally remedia! measures to 
nourish the soil and new agronomic practices 
have increased production of other crops 


4 R& D —SERVING THE CONSUMER 

And now a few words on your Company s 
Research and Innovation to Serve the Con- 
sumer upon whom alone depends the 
success of any cigarette manufacturer, no 
other factor counts as the smoker makes a 
totally inalienable tight of free and personal 
choice The Company's objectives of service 
are (i) Producing what the consumer wants 
or prefers, failure to understand 1his is the 
surest road to failure (un) Ensuring and 
maintaining good quality in physical and 
satisfaction terms (ın) Giving the best value 
for money The achievement of these 
Objectives requires multi-dimensional RED 
beyond Research as commonly understood 


1 R & D —Product Development ri 


i 


Consumer service to manufacture what’ 


he wants or prefers in competitive circum- 
stances is provided through Product Devel- 
opment based on RED Empinealiy, 19 out 
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of 20 new cigarette brands internationally 
fail Your Company endeavours to reduce 
this rate of mortality, and thus avoid waste, 
by sophisticated Product Development in 
the recent past 6 out of 8 new brands 
have been accepted by consumers Every 
brand has been developed 100% ın India, 
none of them are International brands, sales 
outside India of any of ITC brands represent 
the Company s exports The Product Devel- 
opment and Innovation is entirely indigenous 
based on Scientific, Technological, Market 
and Consumer Research conducted by the 
Company's experts ın their several RED 
disciplines It needs to be stressed, that, bulk 
manufacture starts only after Consumer 
acceptance has been confirmed, to the 
extent this is possible through initial R & D's 
Pilot Plant sample production Product 
Development Research is continuous 


2 R & D —Product Quality 

Quite apart from normal Quality. Control, 
Consumer Service to ensure advances in 
Quality and its maintenance involve very 
specific R&D Inthe first instance, Research 
evaluations are used to set standards cover- 
ing physical and other characteristics as, 
simple though it may seem the finished pro- 
duct is complex necessitating optimum 
balance of a multitude of dimensions Pro- 
gress in Quality Standards is aided by RED 
improving the basic raw material, improvi- 
sing protective packaging materials, analytı- 
cal blending, innovating process and pro- 
duction technology including such technical 
aspects as are termed CTC, Bulking for 
marrying of the tobaccos Blending Bins, 
moisture control and overcoming the highly 
hygroscopic nature of tobaccos This 1s 
carried forward to Researching the effects of 
travel on inputs into the factory, the infesta- 
tion free standards of storage and the effect 
of transportation on the finished goods at 
various stages The Quality Information 
Service and the setting up of systems for 


measuring and controlling the quality of 
incoming materials, the QIS monitoring in 
the factory and regular R & D market 
samples analysts are a continuous process in 
pursuit of better Quality 


3 R & D —Giving Consumers Better 

Value 

A variety of R & D helps to give Consu- 
mers better value These include Researched 
inputs to improve productivity, Research 
Value Analysis for economic. purchase of 
materials, reducing waste through process 
Research, innovating waste utilisation to 
reduce cost Industrial Personnel Research 
to avoid costs of industrial unrest, using 
economic sources and production planning 
with the aid of Operations Research, the 
QIS Service in factories. aiding economic 
production with the aid of both static equip- 
ment as well as electronic inspection/detec- 
tion systems and better coverage A Pilot 
Industrial Engineering Research Cell has 
been set up in one factory and these will be 
extended These various R & D inputs 
collectively assist lowering of cost providing 
better value for consumers 
E FUTURE 

As to the future, the Cigarette Industry 
has a vast potential | plead that Government 
Policy achieve increasing. Revenue with 
unleashing of growth within which every 
member of the Industry can prosper Simi- 
larly, | predict that your Companys Export 
Division will continue to expand encouraged 
by the recognition as an Export House The 
diversification project for setting up Hotels in 
Delhi, Agra and Madras has received Central 
Government clearance In sanctioning this 
scheme Government has made favourable 
mention of the foreign exchange earnings 
that would accrue and also of the fact that 
ITC is eschewing any form of foreign colla- 
boration The delay of two years ın obtain- 
ing sanction 1s unfortunate Now, however, 
rapid steps are being taken for tmplementa- 
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tion of this project and construction work 
will commence shortly The tourist inflow 
into India has been growing at a fast rate 
and the project will alleviate, to some extent 
the shortage of hotel accommodation The 
other active area of diversification is Marine 
Products Your Company has for the past 
two years been engaged in exporting Marine 
Products with. such success that within 
this short period of time it has emerged as 
one of the largest exporters in İndia in this 
lne Encouraged by this progress, your 
Company now proposes to expand its opera- 
tions by setting up three processing factories 
and acquiring a fleet of trawlers For techno- 
economic considerations, as well as to pro- 
mote National Interest, it is proposed to 
locate the factories in backward areas The 
necessary applications have been made to 
Government and clearance is expected 
shortly The growth of the Marine Products 
Industry in [India has been phenomenal, with 
exports increasing from Rs 3 crores in 1962 
to Rs 60 crores in 1973 Given the proper 
inputs, this Industry has the potential of be- 
coming one of the largest earners of foreign 
exchange for the country Your Company 
has every confidence that it will be able to 
play an increasing role in the rapidly devel- 
oping export field 

In conclusion, | have every hope and 
confidence in the future With the freedom 
which undoubtedly exists, to operate and 
grow within the parameters of Government 
policies and directions, | can see the usher- 
ing in of new economic dimensions for your 
Company |n this context | am of the view 
that one of the main strengths of your 
Company lies in the sustained efforts of the 
Staff and Workmen, the goodwill of the 
trade and consumers, and the confidence of 
the Shareholders and | would like to thank 
them all for their continued support 


This does not purport to be a report of the 
proceedings of the Annual General Meeting. 
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That's Dunlop C49 
car tyre. “Matchless” © 
because others just Gi 
don't measure up to the 
C49 when ıt comes to 
maxımum mileage. Now for 
a close-up of what makes C49 
supreme. C49 has a unique extra-tough 

tread Developed after years of research by 

Duniop Made specially from a super-tough compound. 
Tesied and proved for maximum initial tread mileage. 


Dunlop C49 the Matchless Tyre : nothing matches up to it. 


2 DUNLOP 


— the MAXIMUM MILEAGE car tyre 


&ecommended Dunlop C49 tyre retail prices—Ambassador 5 90-15 WSW 6PR—Rs 17806 O Fiat 5 20-14 WSW 6PR—Rs 152 62. 
© Standard 5 60-13 WSW 6PR—Rs 167.47 D Willys jeep 6.00-16 M&S 6PR BSW—Rs. 225.00 (Sales and focal taxes extra) 


di aa — € —. 





Booklet on “Takıng good care of your car tyres” wnte today P O. Box 9045, Calcutta 16 for your copes 
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MEETING THE CHALLENGE OFİ 
THE STORMY SPECTRE 


New Delhi " vital link in — venture 
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Radar photograph of cyclone 
showing clearly the eye and 
the spiral rain bands 
(Photograph courtesy Japan 
sa Agency) 
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Cyclone warning radar at 
Visakhapatnam. 


(Photograph courtesy India 
Meteorological Department) 
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Cyclones need not cause 
misery. Today's wea- 
thermen are meeting 
the challenge of the 
stormy spectre through 
the use of modern tools 
like the computer. Now 
they can know in real 
time the changing wea- 
ther conditions and 
predict more accurately 
when and where a 
cyclone will strike— 
often early enough for 
the threatened inhabit- 
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ants to move out before 
the cyclone moves in. 


Computers are also 
being used to warn 


people of floods and to 
forecast rain and 
drought conditions 


A timely and accurate fore- 
cast for any area requires 
thousands of calculations at 
different places. Every 24 
hours möre than 8,000 mefeo- 
rological land stations in 130 
countries take a total of some 
110,000 readings of tempera- 
ture, pressure, visibility and 
humidity. 


These readings are supple- 
mented with the data genera- 
ted continuous]y by weather 
satellites and rockets, besides 
the observations made by 
4000 merchant ships and 
3000 aircraft. 


These facts are then collected, 
collated and converted into 
weather forecasts—for world- 
wide distribution. 
International, regional and 
national observation stations 
around the world have been 
linked to form the World 
Weather Watch (WWW), 


India forms an 1mportant link 
in the WWW The Regional 
Telecommunıcatıon Hub at 


New Delhi handles about a I 


million five-digit figures a 
day, the Meteorological 


Communication Centre atl 


Bombay handles several 


hundred thousand. 


India has one of the oldest | 


meteorological systems ın the 


world It was also one of the | 
first to use the computer ın | 
meteorology The Institute of f 


Tropical Meteorology in 


Poona had one installed inf 


1963 to develop the latest 


techniques for weather ser- 


vices 
A System/360 Model 44, the 


latest ın computers, has been | 


installed at the Regional 
Meteorological Centre at New 
Delhi, which has been estab- 
lished as part of the WWW 

Working in  nanoseconds 
(a nanosecond is to a second 
what a second is to 30 years) 


the new computer will help | 


analyse data and prepare 


detailed weather forecasting | 


maps of India and neigh- 
bouring areas every few hours 


New Delhi will also serve as 
the forecasting centre of the 
International Civil Aviation 
Organisation, providing wea- 
ther services for aircraft. 


These measures will ensure 
speedier, more accurate weas | 


ther forecasts over longer 
periods—for pilots, mariners, 
coastguards, flood control 
engineers, irrigation officials, 
farmers, city commuters— 
everybody. 


Communique ~ IBM 
Advertisement 
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BROTHERS ? 
FATHER AND SON I . 
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| e p TRE 75. “də GENS 
f CREST PERMANENT HAIR DYE HAD YOU GUESSING. 
Ma TEE Crest restores the natural colour of 






hair. Recaptures your young looks. 
Do-it-yourself. Crest does not wash 
away or brush off. Equally effective 
on wet or dry hair. Touch up Stray 
grey hair with Crest Hair Dye Stick, 
Both dye and stick available in two 
popular colours: Black and Dark 
Brown. 










ue Vepwnamentt: = 
© HAIR-DYE<e ... 


A QUALITY Mi IW SENE For expert advice on good grooming 
PRODUCT or NEN MESE write to: 


MAE SAM MEME FEST, ADVISORY, SERVICE, 
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JAG SHIPS 


AT YOUR SERVICE 
FOR QUICK AND EFFICIENT 
ENTRUST YOUR SHIPM 

TO . 


CARRIAGE 
ENTS 


THE GREAT EASTERN SHIPPING CO., LTD. 


Efficient Cargo Serv 


ices 


INDIA/JAPAN/INDIA 
WEST COAST U.S.A.—CANADA IINDIA-CEYLON 


INDIAN COAST 


` International Tramp 


Registered Office : 
Mercantile Bank Building, 
60, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
BOMBAY-I. 
Telephone Nos: 258961 (8 Lines) 


2719 
Telex: 4 2824- - n r 
2217 
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Trade 


Branch Office : 


5, Clive Row; 
CALCUTTA- I. 


Telephone Nos: 220561 (7 Lines) 


Telex: TLX-339 
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new symboi : 
| of | 
dymamıisın, : 
diversity 
and : 
quality. s | 


Now when the country 1s facing 
ifs toughest challenge on the eco- 
nomic front, Shriram Chemicals 
is well prepared to meet its res 
ponsıbılıtıes in the crucial held 
of chemicals 













With the increase in production 
of fertilisers, Shriram Chemicals 
is not only helping the farmer but 

, 1$ also keeping the imports to the 

minimum İn addition, it is contri 
buting towards the development 
of the country's plastic industry 
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by manufacturing PVC resins/ $ 
compounds . 
Quality products from È 


Siwiram Chemicals: 


o Urea © Superphosphate 

ə PVC resins/compounds 
© Caustic Soda o Sul- S EM 
phuric acid o Chiorine. ffl P$» Serie ee 








SHRIRAM CHEMICALS 


fulfil their promise of plenty... 
through chemicals. 
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ASUTOSH 
MOOKERJEE 

by Sasadhar Singh 
LIBRARY EDITION Rə 500 
PAPERBACK 3 00 
ANNIE BESANT 

by C P. Ramasvvaml Alyer 
LIBRARY EDITION Rs 475 
PAPERBACK — Ri f. 
BADRUDDIN TYABJI 
by A G Nooranı 


‘LIBRARY EDITION Ld 6 25 


PAPERBACK 315 
BHULABHAI DESAI 


by M C Setalvad 


LIBRARY EDITION Rs 750 
PAPERBACK Rs 400 


C. SANKARAN NAIR 


by K P, S Menon 


PAPERBACK Re, 2.50 
CHARLES FREER 
ANDREVVS 


by Benarsıdas Chaturvedl 
and Marjorie Sykes 
LIBRARY EDITION Rs 10.00 
PAPERBACK Ra, 8.00 
DADABHAI NAOROJI 
by R. P. Masani 


PAPERBACK Re 20) 


29 
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PRESENTS 
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GOPAL KRISHNA 
GOKHALE 

by T R. Deogirikar 
LIBRARY EDITION Re 500 


PAPERBACK Rs. 3.00 
G SUBRAMANIA 
IYER 


by S. A. Govindarajan 
LIBRARY EDITION Rs. 4.00 


ISHWAR CHANDRA 
VIDYASAGAR - 

by Benoy Ghose 

LIBRARY EDITION Re, 500 
PAPERBACK Re. 290 
JAMSETJI TATA 

by B. Sh. Saklatvala 


& K Khosla 
LIBRARY EDITION Rs 350 
PAPERBACK Rs. 2.50 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
by M, Chelapathi Rau 
LIBRARY EDITION Re 15.00 
PAPERBACK Re, 12 08 
KASTURI RANGA 
IYENGAR 

by V. K Narsimhan 
(Reprint) 


PAPERBACK Rs. 4.0 


A GRATEFUL NATION 


BIOGRAPHIES OF 





DESHBANDU 
CHITTARANJAN DAS 
by Hemondranath Das 
Gupta 

LIBRARY EDITION Re, 5.00 
PAPERBACK Re. 3.00 
DEWAN 
RANGACHARLU 

by N. S. Chandrasekhara 
PAPERBACK >» Re. 250 


DESHPRIYA 
JATINDRA 

MOHAN SENGUPTA 
by Padmini Sengupta 
PAPERBACK Rs. 2,50 


DHONDO KESHAV - 
KARVE 

by G. L. Chandavarkar 
LIBRARY EDITION Rs 650 
PAPERBACK Rs 4.00 
GANDHI: 

HIS LIFE AND 
THOUGHT 

by J B. Kripalani 


LIBRARY EDITION Rs, 1100 
PAPERBACK. Rs 800 
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POST FREE:SUPPLY: .. 
BOOKS WORTH, RS--3, OR” 
MORE CAN" ALSO BE; , 
SUPPLIED -BY:V P.P: ON: 
DEMAND. WRITE FOR; 

A FREE COPY OF OUR; 
CATALOGUE OF. 
PUBLICATIONS IN: 
ENGLISH, HINDI AND 
REGIONAL LANGUAGES , 


DIRECTOR 


PUBLICATIONS DIVISION . 


NEW DELHI 


i) PATIALA HOUSE, 
u) YOJANA BHAWAN 
(for Cash Sales only) 


CALCUTTA 
8, ESPLANADE EAST 


BOMBAY 
BOTAWALA CHAMBERS, 


SIR P M 


MADRAS 
SHASTRI BHAWAN, 
35, HADDOWS ROAD ^ 


ROAD 





LOKMANYA 
BAL GANGADHAR 
TILAK 

by N. G. dog 
LIBRARY EDITION Re. & 00 
PAPERBACK , 4.00 


MOTILAL NEHRU 


by B R. Nanda 
LIBRARY EDITION Rs 515 
PAPERBACK Rs. 325 


M. VISVESVARAYA 
by V. Sitaramiah 
LIBRARY EDITION Rs 6 00 


PAPERBACK Rs 325 
MADAN MOHAN 
MALAVIYA 

by Sitaram Chaturvedi 
PAPERBACK Rs. 375 


MAHADEO GOVIND 
RANADE 

by P. J. Jagirdar 

LIBRARY EDITION Rs 600 


PAPERBACK Re 350 
PHEROZESHAH 
MEHTA 

by Homi Mody 
PAPERBACK Rs 300 


P. S. SIVÁSWAMI 
AIYER 

by:K. Chandrasekharan 
LIBRARY EDİTİON Rs. 550 
PAPERBACK Rs. 275 
RAJENDRA PRASAD 
by Kali Kinkar Datta 
LIBRARY EDITION Re. 8.00 
PAPERBACK Rs 500 
ROMESH CHANDER 
DUTT 


by R. C. Dutt 

LIBRARY EDITION Rs 525 
PAPERBACK Rs, 3.00 
RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE 

by Hiranmay Banerjeo 
LIBRARY EDITION Rs. 7.0 
PAPERBACK Rs. 400 
SACHCHIDANANDA 
SINHA 

by B. P. Sinha 

LIBRARY EDITION Re. 400 
PAPERBACK Rs 2.50 
SAYYID AHMAD KHAN 
by K. A. Nızamı 
PAPERBACK Rs. 2.00 
SURENDRANATH 
BANERJEE 

by. S. K. Bose 

PAPERBACK Rs . 3.00. 
S~ SRINIVASA 
IYENGAR : 


by K. Ri R^Sastry 

LIBRARY EDITION Rs 450 
PAPERBACK Re. 275 
V. S SRINIVASA: 
SASTRI 

by T. N. dagadısan 
LIBRARY EDITION Rs 500 


PAPERBACK Rs 325 
SENTS] 731254 M ə 
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No other metal is so easily formed, fabricated and finished as 
aluminium. No one else has developed its application as Indal. 

Indal employs its know-how and resources to find 
new uses for alumirium to aid.import substitution, 
earn foreign exchange—in short, progress. 


ANDDAL.— most experienced in aluminium 





HALAL | 


INDIAN ALUMINIUM COMPANY, LIMITED 
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Compare these tips : E 
under a lens | 





Toothbrush. : 


3 with the safe rounded bristle tips 

B ^. döesnot tear the gums. 

: — 'Atoeothbrush is more than 

m just a toothbrush. 

ı if it is Binaca . Wi 
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Edited and Published by Romesh Thapar from Malhotra Building, Janpath, New Delhi 
and printed by him at The Statesman Press, Connaught Cireus, New Delhi, 
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| Reaching petroleum products 


wherever needed 


With a nation-wide storage 3000 petrol/diesel stations, 


and distribution network, Indianoil ensures that products 
Indianoil maintains an are delivered wherever 
uninterrupted flow of needed All modes of 
petroleum products to serve transportation are pressed 

the nation into service—coastal tankers, 
With more than 200 pipelines, rail tank wagons, 


installations, bulk depots and (tank trucks and tank carts 
aviation fuel stations, and over Indtanoil marketed about 14 






million kilolitres of products 

during 1971-72 thus meeting 

nearly 55 per cent of petroleum 
product requirements of the 
country —servıng the nation ın | 
its development plans as well 

as in defence efforts 


—a nattonal trust for 
economic prosperity 


Dettoram-10C-34 
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The many faces of love and care. 


You fly to go places But flying cigarette Our hostess makes you 
means a lot more It means going feel loved and cared for like no other 
in style, in comfort and going with the airlıne can 
right people Next time you fly, remember 

That's where the face comes 1n— Air-India—your country’s airline. 
the face you look upon for love and We know what it means to be 
care The face that speaks your an Indian, what it takes to make 


language, serves your food, belongs an Indian smile 
to your culture as much as you do. 
The face that understands you so 
completely The face of our hostess 
There's something indefinable 
about her Something you may not 
understand, but feel, something 
you may not demand, but need, 
something you may not praise, but 
be secretly grateful for Like the times 
when she serves you a perfect Indian 
meal, or gives you an extra pillow, 
a second cup of tea, a perfumed towel, - 
plays with the children or lights your Al 6128A 
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Indian Airlines produced with 
e CARE | 


Flying tennis stars ! RANPHENICOL | RANODINE 
In one town today and RANCYCLINE | ASTHICORT 
then flying to another 1000 miles away SUDHINOL | VIBEJEX 


to play a match tomorrow CALMPOSE | CHLOROSULF 
Just one of the many important ROSCILLIN | ASPAP 


2. — 12777 : CYCLOCETINE İ CHLORAMSONE 
i d RANFERON-12 | RANSTREPCOL 





RANBAXY 
MEDICINES 





designed for 



















: Kaya 

vast network and x 
convenient schedules. 47% De 
Bringing every 4 
, Interesting nook and PKR 
corner of India within 


easy reach. 
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RANBAXY LABORATORIES PVT. LTD. 


OKHLA, NEW DELHI-20 


/Zl BRANCHES 


A i 5 3 BOMBAY — CALCUTTA — MADRAS - KANPUR 
ARALIACEAE, , indian ır me > NEW OELHI - PATNA 
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Shriram Urea 
and other 
Shriram fertilisers 
are fulfilling their 
promise of plenty 
o) in food 
production. gm 


























Now when the. country ıs facing za 


iis toughest challenge on the eco- AMES 

nomic front, Shriram Chemicals RANSA 

is well prepared to meet its res- İda 
ponsibilities in the crucial field BORD 

of chemicals. Kore 
With the increase in production fi; 

of fertilisers, Shriram Chemicals A 

fs not only helping the farmer but BM 

ts also keeping the imports lo the ğam 

minimum, In addition, ft is contri- B 

buting towards the development MIR 

of the country’s plastic industry MAAR 
by manufacturing PVC resins/ EX 

compounds JE 


: ualify products 
à Shriram Chemicals: 





e Urea e Superphosphate ar 
© PVC resins/compounds ETE 
Ə Caustic Soda 9 Sul- SW 
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SHRIRAM CHEMICALS 


fulfil their promise of plenty... 
through chemicals. l ' 
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The body, the blades and 


S n Ce F bea uty HEE the motor —all engineered to 


- last a life time and designed 
to cool best. That’ 
r. OY E Fa ca Rallifan's quality for Soi H 
R The Deluxe, the Elegant and 
F Gi 4: Qe of 3 tab le the Standard That's Rall:fan”s 
JT: wide, wide range to suit any 
Fall 


ita EB © a taste, any budget 


Their powerful motors and 





(but, then dynamically balanced blades 
i : R combine to give you an 
looks are not everything!) exceptionally high air delivery 


Backed by a 2-year guarantee 
and a superb after-sales service, 
Rallifans are built to last a long, 
long time. Take your pick today! 





ELEGANT 


You're cooler with a D a l | İfa n 


The Rallıfan range includes Table, Ceiling, Wall, Pedestal, Propeller, Mır Multi-Purpose and Car Faas 


RL 5615A 
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Sızes 3-8 
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Bata styles for men have an 
enormous variety, each distinctive in its 
blend of dynamism and elegance. 
Romping schoolboys, dashing young 
men, men of the world, men of 
affairs: Bata has footwear for every 
age, for every need, for every taste 
You are always assured of perfect 
ease and comfort And of the inımıtable 4 X z 

Bata touch of sheer distinction : x 
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Comfort 83 
Sizes 5-10 
Rs 2895 
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The problem 


An issue on “no-cost reform” seems marginal, even irrelevant, 
in the midst of the crises which now: confront us. But is it? Daily 
we are reminded of the awful truth that we are utilising or working 
only some 40-50 per cent of our installed industrial capacity. 
This is probably true of our resource mobilisation too despite 
lazy statements to the contrary. The present issue is motivated 
by the thought that although so much of our present plight is 
directly attributable to our failures,--individual and collective, 
the system of functioning we have given ourselves is a major 
contributor to our sorrows. ldeologies apart, a great deal of 


X 


pragmatism has to be brought to bear on reforming this 
system of functioning. Priorities have to be selected and the 
process of structural change initiated. There will always be 
individuals and groups who will produce theses in support of 
the status quo. It is time they were silenced, thrust aside, to 
make room for the reformers. This is the very minimum which 
the nation expects from its leadership. In the pages that follow, 
something of the dimension of the no-cost reform that is needed 
finds reflection. It is an area where India could usefully 
concentrate. 
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Financial delegation 


ASHOK MITRA 


THE impatience ıs understandable 
There 1s, at any given moment, a 
large body of well-intentioned 1ndi- 
viduals strewn across several pub- 
lic sector enterprises chafing to go 
ahead They are full of ideas and 
capabilities Their patriotism, dedi- 
cation to the cause of technology 
and growth, and willingness to 
undergo personal sacrifices cannot 
be questioned They feel hemmed 
in by the inertia of the system which 
bogs them down at each step Pro- 
cesses cannot be experimented with 
because the necessary financial 
sanction does not come quickly 
enough from the top A target 
cannot be reached within the indi- 
cated time-span because a relative- 
ly minor prece of balancing 
equipment, for which one needs an 
import licence, has not yet been 
approved of despite repeated refer- 
ences to the powers that be Some 
essential raw materials cannot be 
procured, because somebody from 
somewhere in the bureaucratic 
echelon has raised a query about 
the mventory policy being followed 
by the enterprise and its financial 
implications If an export order 
has to be met and the workers have 
to be offered special incentives so 
that the work could be completed 
within the stipulated time, the 
shadow of financial considerations 
intervenes. the manager, bubbling 
with enthusiasm a while ago, 


watches helplessly from the side- 
lines. 


No doubt these are all aspects of 
reality The other reality is that, 
ın a parliamentary system, public 
undertakings must conform to cer- 
tain minimum norms of admınıs- 
trative and financial discipline It 
18 no use to move a motion of 
blanket condemnation against dila- 
tory attitudes on the part of -deci- 
sion-makers at the top "The 
political authorities are, in the ulti- 
mate analysis, responsible to 
Parliament, and, through Parlıa- 
ment, to the people Those who 
want to question this principle 
would in fact be questioning the 
very foundations of our democracy 
Rather than waxing ındıgnant over 
the claustrophobia which the pre- 
sent arrangements allegedly give 
birth to, one should therefore con- 
centrate on demarcatıng the 
boundary conditions of reforms 
that are feasible and of those that 
are not 


For example, the Estimates 
Committee, the Public Accounts 
Committee and the Committee of 
Public Undertakings would conti- 
nue to offer ex post commentaries 
on the activities of the public 
enterprises It would be. absurd 
to suggest that the Auditor and 
Comptroller General would have 
no jurisdiction to audit the 


accounts of a particular under- 
taking An undertaking may, up to 
a point, believe in formulating its 
own modalities for internal finan- 
cial discipline, and the political 
authorities may be persuaded to 
accept them But once these are 
laid down, there should be no 
attempt to circumvent them by 
pleading special circumstances 
these special circumstances, one 
would think, were taken into 
account while the modalities were 
bzng worked out. 


What should however be possi- 
ble is to eliminate several of the 
procedural steps which are today 
interposing between a public enter- 
prise and Parliament, and making a 
mockery of the concept of finan- 
cial delegation The minister will 
have to be there to transmit to the 
enterprise the contents of the broad 
policy laid down by government, 
he will also be the one responsible 
to Parliament on behalf of govern- 
ment Funds will also have to be 
voted by Parlament, and the qua- 
hty of achievements wil have to 
be debated in Parliament 


But, the legislators should owe 
it to the minister, and the minister 
should owe it to the public enter- 
prise, and each should owe it to 
the nation, to consider the totality 
of the problems—including the 
financial one's—of an undertaking 
in the context of a certain broad 
time-frame It ıs basically a ques- 
tion of whom you select to run an 
enterprise and whether you are pre- 
pared to repose your trust ın hum 
for a number of years at a stretch 
If a person has been appointed the 
chief executive of an enterprise, he 
and his board should be allowed a 
breathing time to prove themselves 


Once this principle has been 
cleared, Parlament should also 
have the generosity to accord the 
individual concerned a holiday 
from probes and enquiries on 
every pıfilıng little thing Fora 
relatıvely new enterprise too, once 
the funds have been voted and the 
financıal advıser attached to the 
sponsorng  munistry—who 15 m 
reality the representative of the 
Mınıstry of Finance—has concur- 
red to the proposals, there should 


be no second line of investigation 
at the time of the actual release of 
funds If a thorough-going project 
appraisal has preceded the voting 
of funds, the rest of the financial 
worries could be conveniently left 
to ex post audit Provided cir- 
cumstances devefop ın the interun 
which call for a fundamental over- 
haul of the financial picture, it 
should be left to the discretion of 
the board of the enterprise whether 
a fresh reference to the political 
authorities 1s called for 


S imiarly, the practice of dele- 
gating a financial adviser to the 
enterprise from within the þer- 
archy of the Ministry of Finance 
should be dispensed with It 1s 
no use pretending that the indi- 
vidual who goes on deputation 
from government does not go as 
a drill master or a saboteur, or 


that, during the period of 
deputation, he becomes the 
flesh of the enterprise It never 


works that way, a man from the 
Ministry of Finance, however 
hard he may try to be otherwise, 
cannot but assume the mantle of 
an ambassador of doom if not 
anything else, his presence cramps 
the style of the enterprise 


The practice of referrmg back 
to the parent ministry—or the 
Ministry of Finance—items of 
expenditure involving amounts 
above a certain magnitude—or of 
certam kinds—, and of proposals 
of appointments at above certain 
levels of emoluments also deserve 
to be reviewed In the matter 
of financial proposals, the govern- 
ment should content itself by lay- 
ig down the broad contours of 
policy, the head of the enterprise, 
along with its board of directors, 
should be charged with the res- 
ponsıbılıty of ensuring that no 
transgression of these occurs If 
a transgression does indeed take 
place, nemesıs will catch up 
with the persons concerned once 
the Auditor and Comptroller 
General has time to go into the 
details But, either the heads of 
the public undertakings are con- 
sidered responsible individuals or 
they are considered not to be In 
case they are not, merely intro- 


ducing a system of toing and froing 
between the government and the 
enterprise cannot increase the 
qualıty of their operations If 
anything, this would hamper both 
their capability and their sense of 
initiative À 


In the matter of appointments 
too, the guidelines should be laid 
down a priori, from then on, it 
should be entirely a matter of the 


enterprise concerned whom to 
appoint and at what level of 
remuneration If it 1s going to be 


a matter of over-all pohcy not to 
Offer anybody emoluments over a 
certain amount, the matter must 
end there—and there need be no 
reference to the government 


Not that these are principles 
ordinarily unknown to government 
culture Management consultants 
have been coming and going, one 
has also now and then been 
informed about the supposed 
wonders brought about ın coun- 
tries such as, for example, Yugo- 
slavia, through enlarging the area 
of autonomy, including financial 
autonomy, for public enterprises 
In recent years, several public 
undertakings have picked finan- 
cial advisers from elsewhere than 
the Ministry of Finance, the oddı- 
ies of a chairman, nominated by, 
and therefore looking up to, the 
functional ministry, and a finan- 
cial director, belonging to, and, 
therefore, transmutting and receiv- 
ıng back signals from, tbe Mınis- 
try of Finance have been largely 
eliminated 


A cultural Jag however persists 
What has formally been given up 
has been sought to be maintained 
indirectly through the stratagem of 
ınvıtınga the chief executive for 
continuous consultations with the 
minister m charge of the parent 
ministry If, in the process, the 
permanent civil service ın the 
ministry has lost a part of their 
toe-hold vis-a-vis the enterprise, 
that of the munister has increased 
pan passu 


W here does one go from here? 
The underlying problem 1s hardly 
one of rules and procedures, these 
can be changed What becomes 


difficult to alter 1s the mılıcu, the 
environment ın which decisions are 
pressed and not pressed Where 
ministers lay store on short-term 
gains and are susceptible to short- 
term pressures, they will find it 
extremely difficult to stay away 
from interfering in tbe day-to-day 
operations of a public enterprise 
Rightly or wrongly, they will come 
to the conclusion that their poli- 
tical fortunes will fluctuate with the 
economic fortunes of the enter- 
prise for which they have assumed 
parliamentary responsibility Jt thus 
becomes most difficult for them 
to desist from applying moral per- 
suasion ın matters concerning per- 
sonnel policy as well as purchase, 
distribution, and pricing policies 
followed by the enterprises since 
each of these has direct political 
implications 


I. theory, therefore, while a mın- 
ıster would concede ample financial 
powers to the enterprise and would 
support the argument that the ınter- 
mediaries belonging to the regular 
bureaucracy must be removed from 
the scene, in practice he would 
continue to interest himself in the 
internal operations of the enter- 
prise He would perhaps also 
encourage the practice of the head 
of an important public enterprise 
under his charge to act simul- 
taneously as a secretary to his mın- 
istry Thus, bureaucracy and its 
paraphernalia would be got rid of 
but only to make way for a sur- 
rogate bureaucracy 


If one 1s looking for reforms, one 
should therefore concentrate on a 
somewhat more drastic solution, 
and under which there would be 
no question of making the head of 
the enterprise a part of the bureau- 
cracy It should rather make the 
enterprise operate completely away 
from the bureaucracy One way 
m which this could be brought 
about is through acceptance of the 
concept of, say, a five-year plan for 
an undertaking Parliament would 
vote the necessary appropriations 
on the basis of this plan 


Once the initial debate of the 
plan is over, while appropriations 
would be formally called for each 


year, a convention could be 
established whereby the legislators 
would be excluded from engag- 
ıng in an annual review of the 
operations of the undertaking pro- 
vided the Auditor and Comptrol- 
ler General exercises the usual ex 
post audit check During the five- 
year period, the enterprise would 
then be free to draw upon the finan- 
cial allocations, to determine ats 
own pricing and marketing policies, 
to set up its own norms and proce- 
dures for procurement and distri- 
bution, and, in general, to behave 
as a completely autonomous entity 


While there would be a system 
of annual audit by the Comptroller 
and Auditor General, the present 
practice of a pre-release appraisal 
on the part of the Mınısiry of 
Finance would be brought to an 
end The mınıster would remain 
responsible to Parliament, and the 
head of the enterprise would re- 
main responsible to the minister 
Where the two do not see eye to 
eye, the minister should of course 
be in a position to ask for the 
resignation of the head of the enter- 
prise, but he would not have the 
authority to by-pass the latter and 
intervene in internal operations 


© ud: this calls for a large 
order of tolerance on the part of 
everybody concerned tolerance on 
the part of Parliament, tolerance 
on the part of the munstry, tole- 
rance on the part of the munister, 
tolerance on the part of the Minis- 
try of Finance The dilemma will 
perhaps be the acutest with respect 
to the minister in charge of the 
undertaking The issue boils down 
to whether a minister can trust a 
particular individual with the affairs 
of, an enterprise for a period of five 
years In effect, ıt means forming 
a judgment on the integrity of the 
man you pick to head the public 
enterprise, his attitude to life, his 
social bias, his temperament, his 
ability not to miss the wood for the 
trees, and so on : 


In other words, one can hardly 
discuss the question of delegation 
of financial powers without first dis- 
cussing the attributes of the ındı- 


vidual whom the minister would 
appoint io assume responsibility 
for an enterprise If the 1ndividuals 


who are picked are  blatant 
careerists, enemies of socialism, 
and constitutionally Oo incapable 


of takıng a broad view of the 


processes of the economy, the dele- 
gation of powers, including finan- 
cial powers, could be a costly 
adventure An agenda for no-cost 
reforms should therefore begin with 
the selection of the personnel 
through whom such reforms are to 
be put into effect If charlatans 
masquerade as socialists, ıt would 
then be dangerous to slacken the 
controls that are there in our 
system 


Ta may appear to be an 
unsatısfactory conclusion But 


where crucial issues are involved, 


ıt would be criminal to mince 
matters Either you believe in the 
rationale of a free economic sys- 
tem, so that, even when you take 
over an enterprise, 1n the State sec- 
tor you do so only to exploit the 
economies of scale you can then 
afford to run the enterprise on so- 
called strict commercial principles, 
and let the devil take the hindmost 
Or you believe all the way in the 
doctrine of socialism, so that your 
public enterprises are run by dedi- 
cated socialists in accordance with 
certain ground rules laid down by 
your socialist parliament 


But, i$ you are a believer in 
neither system, you are then, 
ınevitably, condemned to a state of 
perpetual crisss there 1s peril if 
you delegate authority to your 
socialism-hating managers, but there 
is the parallel peril of chaos even 
ın case you do not delegate As 
far as one 1s aware, nobody has yet 
discovered any solution to this 
particular crisis ‘There are some 
crises in human economic acti- 
vities which are in fact beyond 
solution which 1s why economics 
ıs described as the science of 
choices Under certain circum- 
stances, 1t simply 1s not possible to 
walk up and down, simultaneously, 
both sides of the street "The Indian 
predicament over the delegation of 
financial powers illustrates the 
genre of the problem 
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Hire and fire 


HK PARANJAPE 


A feeling of security is the hallmark 
of a stable civilised society After 
the confusion and insecurity of 
life and property that prevailed in 
the Indian sub-continent in the 18th 
century, the establishment of law 
and order and the provision of 
basic security was hailed as a great 
boon of British rule, even though 
it meant the maintenance of 
poverty and stagnation for large 
masses of people 


For the first time, ıt was said, 
one could tie a golden bowl fo a 
staff and move right from Kash- 
mir to Kanyakumari without being 
afraid of thieves! One could enter 
into contracts and ensure their 
observance through courts of law 
Finally, one could obtain a job in 
government service and remain 
secure throughout one’s life, as 
the British Government ensured a 
pension, however small, mght tll 
the end of one’s hfe This was the 
approach of substantial sections of 
people in the early days of British 
rule It would not be wrong to 
say that to some extent ıt has con- 
tinued to 1nfluence the approach to 
government up to now 


In a country where the large 
majority of the population 1s 


dependent for its living upon land, 
and where the success of farming 
depends mainly on a wayward 
monsoon, insecurity cannot but be 
one of the constant hazards of life 
Even a lowly but secure job in 
government service was therefore 
looked upon as an achievement 
Jobs such as those of clerks and 
peons which mainly became avail- 
able to Indians under British rule 
were not too strenuous and, what 
was far more important, they gave 
a minimum guaranteed income 


It ıs true that there were few 
prospects of promotion and ad- 
vancement but ın an age of econo- 
mic stagnation having a job was 
itself a mark of distinction Obtain- 
ing such a secured job thus came 
to be the ideal for all educated 
and semı-educated personnel Even 
for those who were just literate, and 
came from the rural areas, jobs 
such as those of peons ın govern- 
ment offices and jawans in the 
army were attractive basically be- 
cause of the life long security which 
they offered Securing such jobs, 
therefore, became the main objec- 
tive sought for by many 


Following government practice, 
the business concerns that came to 
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be establıshed by the Brıtısh ın 
India also adopted somewhat sımı- 
lar systems regarding their office 
staffs as well as for those who were 
appointed in the workshops on 
supervisory and higher positions 
Some Indian *busmess concerns 
also adopted similar practices 
There were, however, other Indian 
companies which were much more 
capricious in their employment 
polices and did not provide for 
secured conditions of employment 


In a country where due to virtual 
economic stagnation employment 
Opportunities were not expanding 
1n any significant manner, securing 
a Job—any job—was 1tself so diffi- 
cult that there were no compelling 
circumstances to force an employer 
to provide fair conditions of em- 
ployment The government had a 
laissez-faire attitude and did not 
intervene in such matters There 
was no dearth of candidates who 
would take the place of any per- 
sons who were thrown out ‘There 
was, therefore, always a scramble 
foi securing any employment, 
those ın firms which provided civil- 
service-like conditions and jobs in 
government of course were more 
sought after 


The position of factory labour of 
all kinds was much worse even 
than that of office employees ın the 
less secure Indian firms With the 
vast cultural gap between the 
owners and their workers, especial- 
ly when the owners were British, a 
system of labour contractors came 
to be built up İt was through these 
intermediaries that the vast bulk of 
cinployees were recruited for fac- 
tory jobs of different kinds As ıs 
well known, this system led to 
many abuses Workers were en- 
tirely at the mercy of the contrac- 
tors, and enjoyed little security 
either of their jobs or even about 
receiving their full dues 


I. 1$ necessary to understand this 
background to realise why labour 
legislation, trade union opinion 
and government policy have all 
concentrated on providing maxi- 
mum security to employees The 
contrast ın the conditions of those 


employed by government, or the 
few enlıghtened business concerns, 
and those employed elsewhere and 
especially 1n factory or mining jobs 
was so glarıng, the evil effects of 
the latter were so obvious, that 
provision of security became the 
watch-word of all enlightened 
Opinion 


One of the first objectives of 
labour legislation was not only to 
remove the system of labour con- 
tractors but also to make sure that 
workers should enjoy job security 
and should not be liable to dis- 
charge at the will of the employer 
A system of grievance procedures 
was built up under which cases of 
alleged victimisation or unjustified 
discharge could be taken up with 
conciliation bodies and labour 
courts Elaborate arrangements 
were provided even for examınıfig 
cases of indiscipline and dereliction 
of duty 


As trade unions grew ın strength, 
especially after Independence, 
these various rights given to work- 
ers began to be effectively enforced 
especially in the better organised 
concerns Multiplicity of trade 
unions arising out of competition 
among political parties for securing 
labour support led to a kind of 
competition in supporting labour 
demands of different kinds, and 
almost in proving that a worker 
would be supported whatever his 
fault or failure 


Tre government was a compara- 
tively enlightened employer even 
in respect of its ‘business type 
organisations such as railways, 
telegraphs, and various factories 
and workshops ‘The supervisory 
and higher level employees actually 
enjoyed the status of civil servants 
and had all the advantages of the 
civil service in terms of security 
even in the period before Independ- 
ence "here was no doubt a 
procedure for maintaining dıscı- 
pline in the Civil Service, but it 
was used to prevent wrong-doing 
rather than to ensure right-doing 
—eflectıve performance of one’s 
duty 


Moreover, the disciplinary pro- 
cedure could be then somewhat 


ruthlessly used by government as 
there was little accountability to 
the legislature After Independ- 
ence, this latter became more diffi- 
cult Impediments of different 
kinds came to prevail and it be- 
came quite difficult 1f not impos- 
sible to take any disciplinary step 
against a government employee 


With the growth ın public sector 
enterprises, the same approach 
came to be adopted mn their organi- 
sation. also, partly because many 
of the managerial and supervisory 
employees ‘were seconded fiom 
government services and  paitly 
because public enterprises were 
expected to provide a model tor 
other employers As already men- 
tioned eailier, providing maximum 
security was considered to be an 
essential part of the desirable 
model. 


I, would be callous to deny that 
ın the period before Independence, 
and even now ın the less organised 
businesses, employees were badly 
treated and suffered many dısabılı- 
ties including the Damocles' sword 
of insecurity At the same ume, 
one cannot ignore the harmtul 
effects of the importance given to 
security ın our system of employ- 
ment, especially ın public enter- 
prises, government organisations 
and wherever trade union organı- 
sations or government contiol are 
strong and effective Proper per- 
formance of one’s function, doing 
a full day’s work, and being 
punctual, punctilious and conscien- 
tous ın the discharge of one’s duty, 
have almost come to be old fash- 
joned virtues unsuitable for our 
‘free’ and ‘socialist’ society and 
therefore to be discarded 


Where politicians can wield 
influence, as specially in govern- 
ment organisations and public 
enterprises, it appears increasingly 
to be assumed that discipline 1s 
not important. The economic suc- 
cess of the enterprise, or carrying 
out an organisation’s functions 1n 
an efficient manner, are objectives 
with which the employees and their 
representatives appear to be un- 


concerned Even gross 1ndiscipline, 
absenteeism and failure to perform 
one’s duty properly cannot be 
punished 


The procedure for effecting 
punishment is so complex and time 
consuming, and leads to so many 
difficulties for the supervisor who 
may institute such proceedings, that 
increasingly the latter takes the 
easy way out and permits laxity 
to prevail This is the reason why 
in a number of public sector orga- 
nisations, preventive maintenance 1s 
found to be utterly inadequate and 
there are frequent breakdowns 
The number of employees 1s dıs- 
proportionately large as compared 
to the work to be performed and 
even then targets of output cannot 
be reached 


In government departments and 
public organisations like banks, 
feather-bedding and various other 
restrictive practices have come to 
prevail and public interest, the 
interest of the taxpayer or that of 
the consumer have come to occupy 
a far lower place than the interest 
of those employed in the organisa- 
tion Public utility concerns, which 
are usually in the public sector, 
are found to be the worst culprits 
ın this respect and the sufferers are 
the common citizens 


A corollary of this approach is 
the emphasis on long time scales 
and on promotion by seniority 
Lateral entry of qualified persons 
at higher levels, internal promo- 
tions based more on merit than on 
seniority and stagnation if not 
weeding out of the less fit and cap- 
able are becoming anathema 1n our 
employment practice At the same 
ume, little attempt ıs made even 
by the so called enlıghtened em- 
ploying organisations such as those 
in the public sector towards pro- 
viding traimung facilities to enable 
the more interested and talented 
among the employees to ımprove 
their capabilities There ıs little 
conscious effort to locate potential 
talent and develop it There 1s little 
vertical mobility on the basis of 
capability and proved performance 
Labour organısatıons and so-called 
radical political opinion does not 
seem even to notice these made- 


quacies ın our system of employ- 
ment 


Ta result of this situation 1s 
there for all to see We are ın- 
creasingly building up a system in 
which even so-called productive 
organisations are not producing a 
surplus One of the first charges 
on profit, ın case profit 1s made, 
appears to be that of the existing 
employees who are given bonuses 
and even wage and salary increases 
which raise their emoluments far 
higher than would be justified on 
considerations of the market for 
such categories of labour ‘Thus, 
in concerns in which large profits 
are made, many times due to the 
monopoly situation enjoyed by 
them, workers may obtain emolu- 
ments far higher than their coun- 
terparts obtain in other less 
prosperous concerns 


Such undeserved payments have 
a deleterious effect on the labour 
situation as a whole Dong a 
normal day’s work for a normal 
wage 1s coming to be unfashion- 
able, and overtime 1s demanded as 
a matter of rıght ın many organi- 
sations even by white collared 
employees ‘This mentality 1s com- 
ing to affect even supervisory 
grades which also find that organis- 
ing themselves and using political 
pressure can ensure a much easier 
life for them 


The increasing spread of this 
approach in wide spheres of em- 
ployment ıs resulting ın low pro- 
ductivity, high costs and economic 
stagnation Large investments made 
in a number of public sector orga- 
n:satıons are not proving to be 
adequately fruitful and do not 
contribute enough to help sustained 
economic growth Poor standards 
of efficiency ın public utility. con- 
cerns lead to continuous break- 
downs of infrastructure facilities 
like power and transport. which in 
turn lead to interruptions in pro- 
duction, unemployment and econo- 
mic stultification 


While one cannot say that this 
general demoralisation at all levels 
in most organised places of em- 
ployment 1s the only reason for our 
present economic difficulties, it 
cannot be denied that this has 
contributed much to their creation 


The rony of it ıs that all this is 
supported ın the name of radıcal- 
ısm—even  socialism—while in 
effect it helps perpetuate the 
misery of the common people 
Large investments not leading to a 
surplus cannot bet affect savings 
and accumulation adversely The 
result 1s—less investment, lower 
rate of economic growth, little addı- 
tion to employment opportunities, 
and continued misery for the 
underemployed and unemployed 


In this connection we cannot 
overlook certain features of the 
history of economic development 
The transformation of a feudal 
society, predominantly agricultural 
and rural, to a modern, industrial 
and urban society based on the 
use of capitalistic techniques 1s 
quite a difficult process Virtual 
economic stagnation has to give way 
to economic growth based on the 
creation of economic surpluses, 
their accumulation and investment 
New methods of work based on an 
elaborate organisational system have 
to be enforced, and these come 
with difficulty to persons accustomed 
to the leisurely pace of agricultural 
and rural work A sea-change ın 
basic attitudes and manners, of life 
and work are necessary 


I, needs to be noted that nowhere 
have these changes come about 
easily Institutional structures have 
usually been built up so as to force 
the change In capitalist societies, 
in the early phases, there were no 
free trade unions and no labour 
legislation British economic history 
shows how masses of workers were 
driven away from the land and be- 
came factory workers under the 
most nhuman conditions In Japan, 
capitalist organisation took over a 
part of the heritage of a feudal 
society Labour thus obtained some 
security but in the bargain it was 
poorly paid and forced to work 
under severe discipline 


It cannot also be overlooked that 
even in Stalinist Russia, consider- 
able coercion had to be used in 
order to ensure that the attitudes 
required for organised production 
such as punctuality, discipline and 
sustained work were enforced A 
system of incentives, material and 
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non-material, was combined with 
severe punishments, including the 
threat of denunciation for sabotage 
and deportatıon Even  post- 
revolution Chinese society 18 
making certain that socialist orga- 
nisation does mot come to mean 
molly-coddling of the work-force. 
Material incentives for higher pro- 
ductivity are combined with a 
degree of fear to ensure good per- 
formance In both the Soviet 
Union and China, especially the 
latter, an elaborate system of pol- 
tical education 1s also being used 
to create social compulsions to 
ensure that full performance of 
one’s assigned work becomes an 
accepted norm of life 


I, India, we appear to be deve- 
loping a system in which none of 
these instruments operate Because 
of our approach of State interven- 
tion in employer-employee rela- 
tions, we are insisting that the 
ruthless capitalist §imstruments 
should not be used At the same 
time, because of our lack of poli- 
tical organisation and understand- 
ing, we are not effectively able to 
do anything to make the working 
elements feel that they bear res- 
ponsibility for work performance 
We are creating no social compul- 
sions which would emphasise the 
importance of work “The value 
system that continues to prevail is 
still the feudal one where maıntaın- 
ing a high standard of consumption 
without having to perform any 
productive function is a hallmark 
of success 


An increasing number of busi- 
ness organisations are coming under 
the influence of government either 
through better enforcement of gov- 
ernment regulations regarding 
labour, or more directly through 
nationalisation Ironically, how- 
ever, the effect of such a step 1s 
not so much to stop abuses regard- 
ing the lowest paid and most ex- 
ploited employees as to provide 
security to all and sundry, and, at 
the same time, permit increasing 
laxity ın productivity and 
performance 


The most recent example of this 
is that regarding the natıonalısed 


banks While there is no doubt 
that in terms of overall policy 
regarding bank advances, national- 
ısatıon has had an effect in the 
right direction. in terms of 
employee performance, even ser- 
vice to customers, by all accounts 
the position has ‘worsened The 
wage bill thas increased not merely 
absolutely but proportionately in 
relation to total transactions The 
result is that, far from providing a 
surplus to the national exchequer, 
the nationalised banks are tending 
to become a bability If all public 
enterprises are going to run into 
losses or, in any case, produce little 
surplus, what hope 1s there of in- 
creasing accumulation and invest- 
ment, and thus ensuring economic 
growth? 


It is high time that public 
opinion, both in the political. and 
Jabour fields, became aware of the 
dangers involved 1n the continuance 
of these trends Providing appro- 
priate protection to the unorganised 
and low paid employees is certainly 
necessary Ensuring that a worker 
obtains a fair deal and is not un- 
justly treated, and providing a pro- 
per procedure to look into his 
grievances including fair treatment 
ın disciplinary proceedings, are 
obviously appropriate But what 
has got to be universally understood 
ıs that certain basic standards of 
performance must be ensured on 
the part of employees at all levels 


O.: of the most effective ways 
of enforcing work performance ıs to 
insist on the right of an employer 
to ‘hire and fire’ “This may be 
subject to checks to ensure that 
this right 1s not indiscriminately 
used, but without this right no 
employer will be in a position to 
discharge his productive obligations 
This right must be granted not only 
to the private sector but even more 
to the public sector organisations 
No manager or supervisor who has 
no right in the last resort to throw 
out an employee would be able to 
enforce discipline and ensure work 
performance, especially ın societies 
like ours which are undergoing the 
transformation from feudalism to 
a modern industrial society 
Modern vvork habıts do not come 


easily, a certain degree of ruthless- 
ness on the part of management 1s 
therefore a sine qua non of success 
under such circumstances 


Certain corollaries have of 
course got to be kept in mund 
Ruthlessness has to be applied 
when dealing not only with work- 
ers on the bench but also super- 
visory and managerial employees— 
right up to the top The tendency 
to be soft towards higher employees 
comes very easily to those who are 
finally 1n charge of an enterprise— 
they belong to the same class and 
may belong to the same club, caste 
or service If there is a. soft 
approach at the top, no trade union 
leader worth his salt will permit a 
hard approach to prevail at lower 
levels 


We are creating a system in 
which ministers who are found to 
be inefficient 1f not worse cannot 
be discharged until they are found 
berths as Governors  Inefficient 
civil servants cannot be got rid of 
unless they can be found alter- 
native positions or sent as Ambas- 
sadors Such a large number of 
public enterprises have been doing 
badly and instances of inefficiency 
and ineptitude come to light regu- 
larly, but one hardly hears of any 
action against their top managers 


With so many instances of tax 
evasion, black marketing and cor- 
ruption, hardly has any top official, 
manager or industrialist found him- 
self in serious difficultes Such 
soft peddling of immorality, 1nade- 
quacy and inefficiency found at 
higher levels cannot but lead to 
softness all through the society 
The approach should be the other 
way about The more responsible 
and the more highly paid a man’s 
position, the more should be the 
insecurity he faces ın cases of in- 
eptitude and inefficiency ın the per- 
formance of his task 


” 


I t cannot also be overlooked that 
a society which is essentially un- 
just in terms of distribution. of 
income and consumption is not 
capable of what may be called 
‘enlightened ruthlessness’ Unen- 
lightened ruthlessness ıt may prac- 
tise as in a feudal society or an 


r in. 


A 


cys 


early capitalist society If there is 
no political democracy, free trade 
unions are banned and employees 
can be coerced without interference 
by public authorities, the threat of 
discharge and dismissal can be kept 
hanging over a worker’s head with- 
out any performance or justice 
being expected from the ruling 
elites But if we are to maintain a 
system of political democracy, with 
freedom of organisation. including 
the organisation of labour, and at 
the same time ensure economic 
transformation and growth, this can 
only be done if we build up ‘an 
economic structure which is essen- 
tially just 


In India, at present, we have vast 
inequalities of income and these 
are mostly dysfunctional The 
upper income groups enjoy larger 
shares not necessarily because such 
shares are necessary to bring out 
then best contribution to the 
national product ‘There 1s a large 
rent element in their incomes, so 
that even if this element 1s removed, 
they would still find 1t worthwhile 
to make their contribution to the 
productive process 


Thre reason for the soft approach 
of ‘the elite towards indiscipline, 
inefficiency and poor performance 
to a significant extent 1s due to their 
guilty conscience Renters cannot 
have the moral authority and 
therefore the courage to insist 
on efficient performance of 
work specially from those who are 
forced to live in pitifully modest 
ways 


A mayor factor behind what 
from all appearances seems to be 
the widespread acceptance in 


_ Chinese society of hard work is the 


awareness that it ıs essentially a 
fair society Ours has been, and in 
spite of all radical slogan monger- 
ing, continues to be a very unfair 
society Unless we take steps to 


' eliminate this unfairness to a sub- 


stantial extent, enlightened ruthless- 
ness may be found to be 
incompatible with our democratic 
society 


We need therefore to bring about 
certain structural changes which 
would make sure that such dysfunc- 


tional inequalities are eliminated 
to the maximum possible extent 
and within a short period The 
break-up of family controlled 
business houses and the encour- 
agement of new entrepreneurs 
simultaneously with the creation of 
functionally efficient public sector 
agencies should all be treated as 
integral elements of such a trans- 
formation Without going into the 
details of how this transformation 
should be brought about, it needs 
to be emphasised that such trans- 
formation needs to be brought about 
speedily if the demoralisation in 
oui economic system is not to 
reach a point of no return 


İç we continue along the present 
lines, economic stagnation and poli- 
tical disaster may overtake us 
Political democracy may give way, 
Ol we may loosen the fragile fabric 
of unity that binds the country 
together We are riding a tiger and 
cannot remain dozing Economic 
growth 1s essential if we are to sur- 
vive ‘This requires efficient use of 
the existing productive apparatus, 
the generation of surpluses, the use 
of these surpluses for further accu- 
mulation, and investment resulting 
in further growth This process is 
vitally dependent on the efficient 
management of our economic 
organisation 


The system of ‘hire and fire’ 1s 
an essential instrument ın the 
armory of good management İt ıs 
not the only instrument, as a matter 
of fact, ıt 1s an instrument whose 
success may lie in its not having to 
be used to any significant extent 
The fact that it 1s available in 
reserve and can be used when 
required should usually itself be 
effective ın ensuring efficient per- 
formance This instrument of 
course has to be supplemented by 
material and non-material incen- 
tives, including the creation of a 
social climate where work 1s ac- 
cepted as a normal part of life and 
not looked down upon What can- 
not be overlooked however 1s that, 
specially in the early stages of eco- 
nomic transformation, a certain 
degree of ruthlessness 1s unavoid- 
able A soft State cannot ensure 
progress 
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AN area that requires urgent and 
wide-ranging reform 1s tax collec- 
tion, and at every level It has be- 
come commonplace to mention not 
only the degree of evasion per- 
mitted by a cumbersome machinery 
which is incapable of distinguishing 
obvious priorities, but also the end- 
less harassment and corruption 
which characterise the collection of 
taxes However, the era of reform 
has been entered Even though 
the Income Tax Department per- 
sists in wasting its energies and 
resources changing petty errors 
committed by the small fry, there 
ıs noticeable a certain welcome 
change ın approach If the leader- 
ship of this department pushes 
harder, 1t should be possible to pull 
out of the sterile status quoism we 
have been living ın 


In India, income tax returns 
have registered a notable increase 
ın recent years Even so, the total 
collections of income tax, including 
tax on Companies which 1s termed 
Corporation Tax, amount only to 
less than half the yield from Union 
excise duties As the excise duties 
can offer only a limited scope for 
the selective imposition of a bur- 
den on the richer sections of 
society and have a tendency to 
stimulate cost-push inflation, it 1S 


the direct taxes such as income tax 
and wealth tax which will have to 
assume an expanding role in our 
fiscal policies It 1s worth noting 
that some of the characteristic and 
distinguishing features of develop- 
ed countries are that their tax 
yields are a much higher propor- 
tion of the Gross National Product 
than in developing countries and, 
furthermore, the direct taxes 
account for substantially higher col- 
lections than indirect taxes 


Net collections of income tax, 
including Corporation Tax, rose 
from Rs 173 crores in 1950-51 to 
Rs 278 crores 1n. 1960-61 and in 
the next decade had reached the 
level of Rs 840 crores ın 1970-71 
In the next year, 1e, 1971-72, the 
income tax collections orossed the 
Rs, 1.000 crores mark and ın 1972- 
73, rose up to an impressive figure 
of Rs 1,167 crores The collec- 
tions of income tax have been 
growing progressively from year to 
year in the last decade, except for 
two years, 1965-66 and 1967-68, 
when the collections were marginal- 
ly less than ın the respective pre- 
VIOUS year 


The maximum rate of increase 
of collections occurred in 1963-64 
when the receipts went up by 1596 


A 
` 


trom Rs 407 crores ın 1962-63 to 
Rs 534 crores ın 1963-64 This 
rate was equalled agaın ın 1972-73 
when the receipts went up from 
Rs 1,003 crores ın 1971-72 to 
Rs 1,166 ın 1972-73 It 1s interest- 
ıng to observe that even ın these 
two years the total collection from 
ıncome tax as a percentage of the 
gross domestic product from non- 
agricultura] sectors amounted only 
to 55 in 1963-64 and 50 m 
1972-73 


Aroer interesting point. which 
emerges from a quick historical 
review 1s the relatively sluggard 
growth of wealth tax In 1959-60, 
wealth tax collections amounted to 
Rs 12 crores, being 4596 of the 
total collections from direct taxes 
which aggregated to 272 crores 
The relative contribution of wealth 
tax declined to as low as 16% in 
1967-68 when the total yield of 
wealth tax had declined to Rs 10 67 
crores out of a total collection of 
Rs 692 crores for all direct taxes 


In fact 1t 1s amazing to note that 
for nine successive years, from 
1959-60 to 1968-69, the wealth tax 
collections stagnated at a level 
lower than what was reached in 
1958-59, Since then, there has been 
an improving trend ın the contribu- 
tion of wealth tax to the total 
revenues which rose to the level of 
Rs 40 crores in 1972-73 due 
mainly to higher rates of taxation 
and lower exemption limit The 
fact remains, however, that the 
yield from wealth tax has lagged 
far behind the striking advances in 
mcome tax 


The Approach to the Fifth Plan 
envisages the following revenues 
from direct taxes at 1971-72 prices 
and at 1972-73 rates 


(Figures in crores) 


Income Tax Rs. 3,914 
Corporation Tax Rs 3,385 
Estate Duty Rs 42 
Wealth Tax Rs 230 
Gift Tax Rs 17 

Total — Rs 7,588 


These estimates are understood 
to have been made by applying a 


growth rate of 7 to 8% per annum 
to the budget estimates for 1972-73 
It 1s possible that these figures may 
now be revised upwards in the 
light of the fact that actual receipts 
in 1972-73 exceeded the budget 
estimates by almost Rs 90 crores 
However, viewing the anticipated 
yield from income tax in relation to 
the projections of the gross domestic 
product in the  non-agricultural 
sector, 1t would seem that the annual 
yield from direct taxes will not be 
much higher than 596, a rate which 
ın the last decade, was exceeded in 
1963-64 (5 596) and 1964-65 (53%) 
and equalled in 1972-73 The 
estimates of revenue receipts 1n the 
Fifth Plan Approach are related 
only to the normal growth from year 
to year and do not take ınto account 
new policies and programmes to 
mobilise additional resources which 
have been assessed 1n the Approach 
Document at the level of Rs 2,450 
crores 


As the yield from direct taxes 
has a crucial role to play in keep- 
ing down deficit financing to a 
level commensurate with the 
growth requirements of the eco- 
nomy and also in curtailing con- 
sumption expenditure, it 1s of the 
utmost importance to ensure that 
the yield from income tax and 
Other direct taxes corresponds to 
the fullest exploitation of the re- 
venue potential ın the economy 
The pursuit of this objective offers 
an exciting challenge and a hopeful 
promise in view of the widespread 
belief that there is a substantial 
area of tax evasion which thrives 
outside the income tax net 


Apart from the revenue potential 
of ıncome tax with reference to the 
current framework of legislation, 
it has also to be considered whe- 
ther the extension of the scope of 
income tax to other categories of 
income and persons which are now 
exempt or which attract tax at a 
low rate, can emerge as an accept- 
able reform A reference may be 
made ın this context to the much- 
debated issue of extension of the 
scope of income tax to agricultural 
incomes Apparently, there 1s little 
economic justification for not 
making a beginning with income 


tax on large agricultural 1ncomes 
It 1s common knowledge now that 
less than 196 of rural house-holds 
are earning incomes exceeding 10% 
of the total with an average of 
Rs 20,000 per annum Besides, 
to exempt agricultural incomes for 
income tax would deny the State 
revenues from those very sectors 
where economic growth has neces- 
sarily to be promoted to raise per 
capita levels of income and con- 
sumption 


Iİ, recent years, the Income Tax 
Department has launched upon a 
drive towards tracking down the 
areas of tax evasion and also 
stepping up the collections from 
direct taxes from arrears as well 
as from current demands The 
measures of special significance in 
the drive towards maximising tax 
collections can be briefly reviewed 
under three categories as follows 


Institutional Reforms Accord- 
ing to the time-honoured practice, 
the arrears of income tax from 
defaulters could be recovered by 
the State Government authorities 
as arrears of land revenue and for 
this purpose certificates used to be 
issued by the Income Tax Officer 
to the District Collectors authoris- 
ing them to take coercive procedu- 
res against the defaulters This 
procedure was found to be unsatis- 
factory and a new cadre of tax 
recovery officers has been intro- 
duced within and as a part of the 
Income Tax Department with the 
necessary powers for attachment 
and sale of movable and immov- 
able properties of the defaulters 
and, in extreme cases, with powers 
of arrest and detention in a civil 
prison. 


At the supervisory level, posts of 
tax recovery Commussioners have 
been created for exclusive respon- 
sibility in the field of collections 
The system of Departmental Tax 
Recovery Officers has now been 
extended all over India, except for 
a few districts in West Bengal 
which will also be shortly covered 
by this scheme However, 1n actual 
operation, the new scheme though 
well-conceived, has been hampered 
by indiscrimmate overloading of 
infructuous costs m which tax 
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arrears exist only because of shock- 
ing lapses in book keeping With 
better motivation and coordination 
of effort within the department for 
pursuing various modes of recovery, 
the new pattern, when fully deve- 
loped, can be expected to provide 
an effective remedy against tax 
defaulters 


Procedural Reforms The pro- 
vision for deduction of tax at 
source by ithe payer of various 
types of income is a major instru- 
ment in facilitating the collection 
of tax This provision, which has 
been applicable for a number of 
years to the 1ncome from dividends 
and from  salanes, has recently 
been extended to cover larger pay- 
ments to contractors and sub-con- 
tractors, to the winners of lotteries 
and cross-word puzzles and lately 
also to the receipts of insurance 
commissions However, here again 
administration and procedural 
follow-up has been tardy and 
ineffective and it 1s uncommon that 
the loophole of obtaining an exemp- 
tion or lower deduction by the 
proverbially dishonest and  un- 
scrupulous contractors is not used 


Administrative Reforms A func- 
tional scheme of distribution of 
work at the level of Income Tax 
Officers has been recently introdu- 
ced in the Income Tax Depart- 
ment with a view to promotihg 
efficiency through the device of 
specialised functions of assessment 
and collection The scheme to 
allot Permanent Account Numbers 
to each assessee and a system of 
completing the bulk of assessments 
on the basis of returns filed by the 
assessees are two notable land- 
marks ın the income tax admınıst- 
ration ‘The Permanent Account 
Number will assist in establishing 
the identity of the assessee instant- 
aneously and thus lead not only 
to the more rehable maintenance 
of records in the income tax offices 
but also to the detection of tax 
evasion by cross references ın res- 
peci of major items of commercial 
payments and receipts 


T: objective of the Summary 
Assessment Scheme 1s two-fold, 
firstly, to promote voluntary tax 
compliance between the assessees 


and encourage them to disclose 
their incomes fully and correctly 
for the purpose of assessment 
without any fear of prolonged ın- 
vestigation, secondly, to utilise 
the available manpower more 
effectively to concentrate on larger 
cases so as to detect and inhibit tax 
evasion efforts In the Metropoli- 
tan cities of Bombay and Calcutta, 
the returns of all assessees with 
incomes below Rs 50,000 are, by 
and large, to be accepted without 
further investigation, at other 
places, this scheme extends only to 
cases with a total mcome of less 
than Rs 25,000 However, despite 
all fanfare and propaganda, the true 
objectives of the scheme remain 
only distant goals Small assessees 
continue to be harassed both at 
the assessment stage and, later, at 
the recovery stages Worse, the time 
and energy devoted to tackling tax 
frauds by the bigger sharks are 
disjointed, purposeless and totally 
inadequate 


Í, essential terms, the yield 
from direct taxes can be stepped up 
substantially through a coordinated 
and integrated programme cover- 
ing. 


1) the widening and deepening of 
the base for tax levies, 


u) the detection of tax evaders 
who either do not pay any tax 
at all or pay less than what 
is legitimately due from them, 
and 


ui the mtroduction and execution 
of speedier and more effective 
methods for recovery of out- 
standing demands 


It 1s widely believed that a vast 
number of persons are completely 
outside the income tax net ın so far 
as they do not pay any tax at all, 
even though they are earning more 
than taxable incomes The statistics 
available seem to lend incontroverti- 
ble support to these observations 
As on March 31, 1972, the total 
number of assessees 10 income tax 
was only about 32,00,000 and of 
this total, the business cases with an 
income of over Rs 25,000 amount- 
ed only to 2.18 lakhs The total 
number of business cases with an 
income of over Rs 7,500 was only 


945 lakhs The total number of 
wealth tax  assessees 1s equally 
revealing On March 31, 1972, 
there were only 2 03 lakhs of asses- 


sees for the purpose of wealth tax 


T basic question that has to 
be faced 1s how to tap the full re- 
venue potential of the income tax 
and wealth tax legislation. The 
first and foremost point that has 
to be considered in this connection 
18 whether the Income Tax Depart- 
ment is equipped with adequate 
and trained manpower at various 
levels to be ın a position to ex- 
ploit the revenue potential to the 
optimum level It has been observ- 
ed previously in this paper that the 
total revenue from wealth tax has 
lagged far behind income tax 


The largest single factor which 
seems to explain this dismal situa. 
tion 1s the large pendency of wealth 
tax assessments from year to yeat 
Even though the number of com. 
pleted assessmenis went up from 
about 39,500 ın 1962-63 to 2,35,800 
in 1971-72, the number of pending 
assessments went up from 15,900 
to 1,79,000 durmg the same period 
Apparently, the manpower resour- 
ces available in the Income Tax 
Department are far too ımadeguate 
even to deal with the existing 
workload of wealth tax assessments. 
The capabılıtıes of the Income Tax 
Department to track and bring to 
book cases of outright evaders of 
ıncome fax and wealth tax are even 
more severely limited 


The position ın respect of 
arrears of income tax assessment 
15 seemingly better ın so far as the 
pendency has been gomg down 
İrom year to year As against 23 29 
lakhs assessments pending at the 
end of 1967-68, only 1124 lakhs 
assessments were pending at the 
end of 1971-72 However, here also 
the snag is that the bulk of the 
pending assessments relate to large- 
Income assessees and one cannot 
escape the impression that the 
available manpower is either not 
motivated or not adequate to dis- 
charge the responsibilities placed 
on it 


The cost of collections of direct 
taxes ın India has varied from yeat 


Con 


to year but the average percentage 
has been less than 23 It ts a 
matter of serious consideration 
whether a quick expansion of the 
Income Tax Department is not 
indicated by the present situation 
as the single most vital measure to 
achieve a break-through in tax 
collections It has been suggested 
that a doubling of the manpower 
resources of the Income Tax 
Department with necessary faci 
lites by way of accommodation 
and office equipment can certainly 
bring about a minimum increase of 
revenue of the order of 50% In 
other words, an investment of the 
order of Rs 20 crores in the 
Income Tax Department can yield 
an additional revenue of Rs 600 
crores, even on the basis of the 
existing pattern of tax rates The 
addition do manpower resources 
will, of course, have to be 
accompanied by an overhaul of the 
administrative set-up to make ıt 
more responsive towards its primary 
Objectives of tapping the tax poten- 
tral to the full and at the same 
time facilitating the legitimate 
payment of taxes by the honest and 
willing tax payers, 


Apart from the revenue raising 
considerations, the expansion of 
the manpower resources of the 
Income Tax Department would 
constitute one of the most promising 
avenues for providing jobs to the 
vast multitude of educated un- 
employed in the country There 
18 a provision of Rs 100 crores in 
the Central Budget for 1973-74 for 
providing jobs to the educated 
unemployed but so far no worth- 
while schemes seem to have been 
drawn up for the effective utilisation 
of this money It is a matter for 
urgent consideration whether the 
Income Tax Department does not 
offer the best scope for productive 
employment of the educated un- 
employed in this country, on the 
basis of a crash programme 


Tre Tax Amendment Bul which 
has been drawn up on the basis 
of the Wanchoo Committee re- 
commendations is now before the 
Select Committee It contains a 
large number of provisions for 
tackling the evil of tax evasion by 


plugging the various loopholes 
against the tax evaders and tax 
defaulters ‘The Income Tax Depart- 
ment has also initiated a number 
of schemes to examine its own 
procedures of work and accounting 
so as to bring about all round 
improvement ın the working of the 
Income Tax Department ‘The tug- 
of-war between the tax payer and 
the tax-collector 18 a contmuous 
one ın so far as new loopholes are 
diligently discovered just as the old 
ones are plugged More stringent 
and effective penalties against tax 
offences can also be devised from 
time to time 


However, it must be recognised 
that penal provisions as well as 
fool-proof enactment can be effective 
only if the tax payer believes that 
his evasion devices and tactics will 
be or can be discovered İn fact, 
the best strategy, perhaps, should 
be to ‘moderate’ the penal pro- 
visions and ‘accentuate’ the efficiency 
level of implementation so as to 
achieve a socially optimum 
combination of the intensity of 
penalties and enforcement. 


L 1s in this context that the 
Wanchoo Commission recommen- 
dation to reduce the highest 
margınal rate from 974% to 75% 
deserves closer consıderation 
Although this particular re- 
commendatıon has not been found 
acceptable by government, no 
scientific and systematic study has 
apparently been made to determine 
the possible ımpact of the selective 
reduction of marginal rates on the 
over-all yield There is some 
evidence to suggest that the actual 
yield from high marginal rates 1s 
relatively insignificant and work 
‘confiscatory’ rates act not as a 
disincentive to work but as an 
incentive to tax evasion for which 
there will always be considerable 
scope because of the environmental 
as well as inherent difficulties of 
evolving and unplementing a fool- 
proof administration 


The crucial queston, therefore, 
is whether the agencies which have 
to be called upon to undertake 
vital responsibilities in the field of 
tax collections will have the neces- 


sary strength and motivation to 
exploit the revenue potential to the 
maximum and steer clear of all 
other secondary or diversionary 
programmes which conflict with 
this primary goal It 1s obvious 
that the admınıstratıve set-up of 
the Income Tax Department at all 
levels beginning with the office of 
the Income Tax Officer and going 
right up to the Central Board of 
Direct Taxes calls for a thorough 
and urgent review 


I. IS ominous that recently the 
Central Board of Direct Taxes at 
the apex has been found seriously 
deficient in its organisation and 
methods of work by the Public 
Accounts Committee which, in its 
88th Report presented m April 
1973, commented adversely on the 
lack of preparedness of the official 
witnesses There 1s obviously 
urgent need for a thorough evalua- 
tion of the constitution and work- 
ing of the Central Board, its 
relationship with the Commissioners 
of Income Tax who over the years 
seem to have lost all will and ını- 
tative in directing the affairs of the 
department and have become accus- 
tomed to seek compliance to the 
unending spate of directives from 
above 


Political interference, also, to 
save those who are of use to the 
political establishment, has greatly 
hampered the use of initiative and 
efficiency With the expansion of 
the department, ıts methods of work 
will have to change with more 
decentralization of powers and 
responsibility all along the line 
and a clear enunciation of goals and 
objectives of performances At the 
same tıme, the administrative set-up 
needs to be considerably strengthen- 
ed especially at the ‘work shop’ 
level of the income tax officer 
where the basic functions of the 
department have to be discharged 
With these reforms, tax receipts can 
certainly be stepped up to well over 
Rs 2000 crores m the next five 
years 


It is meaningless and self-defeat- 
ing to deny adequate facilities to 
the department on the incredibly 
short-sighted ground that the cost 
of tax collection will go up from 
23% to say 3% 
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Accountability 


TANDON 


ONE way to kill a good 1dea 1s to 
make it into a fervent belief, a shib- 
boleth, repeat ıt often, put it on a 
pedestal and leave it at that Like 
a statue it stands there, inert and 
innocuous, but not forgotten 


Accountability seems to have suf- 
fered some such fate We are all 
accountable today, and especially 
so. ın the public sector, to munis- 
tries, public committees, public, 
press and parlament And yet the 


-a n 


M... 


general performance does not in- 
pire confidence ın the system of 
accountability, if there is one 
Numerous questions are indeed 
asked and answers given All this 
is useful, nay valuable, to a point, 
but it only covers the surface and 
seems not to serve the purpose 


I n its modern concept account- 
ability is something different and 
much deeper, in fact it ıs a dıscı- 
pline and function by itself as are 
the many other functions that an 
Organisation needs for its proper 
running such as, research, techno- 
logy, finance Management infor- 
mation systems, a recent name, 1s 
the foundation of accountability 


Much 1s said about the stricter 
accountability of the -public sector, 
belonging as it does to a single 
national shareholder and, therefore, 
the society in general I believe 
this depends upon how you define 
accountability When reviewing an 
organisation, 1 once remarked 


‘The Corporation needs a new 
definition of its accountability 
Various institutions, government, 
public and parliamentary, ask 
numerous questions This does 
not by itself constitute account- 
ability m a public undertaking 
Answering questions on its ope- 
rations, especially when a crisis 
occurs, 1S also not real account- 
abılıty 


“The ultunate test 1s one of tar- 
gets set, performance measured 
and an account given The more 
the Corporation concentrates 
upon this absolute concept of 
accountability, instead of to 
whom it 1s responsible, the 
healthier ıt will become, and so 
wil the criticism it will receive 
in future 


“True accountability 1s a system 
in-built in the Corporation to 
measure, appraise and convey its 
performance 


"Ihe question 1s not to whom the 
Corporation 1s responsible, but 
how ıt conceives and discharges 
its responsibility ” 


A management accountable in 
this sense would have to explain 


what use it made of the national 
resources placed at its disposal—- 
money, men and materıals—and 
those to whom it 1s accountable 
would judge whether the use made 
was efficient, the results maximal, 
if not why not The questions 
would then stem from a system of 
accountability instead of being 
casual "The casual question 1s a 
great source of danger because ıl 
can be so wide-ranging as to be 
urelevant and puts the manage- 
ment in a constant state of anxiety 
not knowing at what point will the 
question strike next It will put 
fear into management, and make it 
play safe and avoid risks 


Modern accountabılıty is a two- 
way traffic For those who are 
accountable, ıt means a knowledge 
of how to account and what to ac- 
count, for those to whom the 
account is given, an understanding 
of what 1s good or bad perform- 
ance Upon the account-takers 
falls a great responsibility If they 
conduct their examination in a 
constructive way, they would leave 
a management feeling bigger and 
better, with new directions before 
it, that will benefit the organisation, 
conversely, if they leave a manage- 
ment bruised and crestfallen, they 
will have harmed it But these 
are problems of large corporations 
the world over today, of how to 
appraise their units critically and 
yet encourage them to do better 
There will always be cases where 
a top management has consistently 
faded, ıt ıs usual then quietly to 
remove the very top than to leave 
the whole organisation diffident 


Equally important it is that an 
examination of the account given 
should be conducted frequently 
and with speed İt 1s not enough, 
as often happens with our 
public undertakings, to examıne 
them once m a while and long after 
the event, when those who took the 
decisions have moved on, the deci- 
sions have lost their pristine fresh- 
ness, and it 1s difficult to recall the 
pros and cons that weighed with 
the decision-makers at the time, 
especially the nuances that so often 
influence a decision In retros- 


pect and with hindsight every 
decision could have been taken 
better, if not differentially It 1s 
best therefore to examine the deci- 
sions while they are fresh instead 
of exhuming them for post-mortem 
long after the event 


Many of these examinations I 
may liken to the inspectors of a 
‘shipping line boarding a ship 
during a voyage and asking the cap- 
fain questions not about the current 
voyage but one of the same ship 
five years ago, when the captain 
was not even in command More 
valuable would it have been to have 
discussed with the captain this 
voyage than a voyage of years ago, 
which 1s now only history 


Accountability ıs the cheapest 
and as nearly a no-cost means of 
obtaining improved results as 1s 
possible to mtroduce in an organi- 
sation, for it ‘brings new discipline 
both among the accountable and 
the account-taken It gives the 
management speedy information on 
which to base its corrective actions, 
and the account-taken something 
worthwhile to assess 


LPS me now turn to the starting 
point of accountability, the perform- 
ance budget Whether in trading, 
banking, industrial, or in fact any 
form of organisation, the starting 
point ıs always the budget A hos- 
pital needs ıt as much as a heavy 
engineering plant İt is a statement 
of the management's intentions of 
what they wish to achieve and how 
they will go about achieving it, it 1s 
a culmination of the organisation's 
plannıng effort A performance 
budget begins by taking stock of 
the past year's targets and perform- 
ance, and then looks ahead at next 
year's targets, appropriately quanti- 
fied 1n terms of the results expected 
and the matching resources requir- 
ed It would contain, besides, 
management's general thinking 


Budgeting, it has rightly been 
said, is a way of life for an orga- 
nisation, distinguishing it between 
one in which ıt lives by trial and 
error, adhocing as it goes along 
and another where it plans each 
step and measures 1t You do not 
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just get into a car and set off on a 
long journey, instead we plan ıt and 
measure the progress When it 
comes to a large organisation in 
which there are millions and the 
welfare of many is involved, no 
organisation can live without plan- 
ning and budgeting 


Tis term, performance budget- 
ing, today ıs an improvement upon 
plain budgeting 


It begins with a review of last 
years performance against its 
budget; 


It reviews the current internal 
and environmental situation, and 
out of 1t projects a plan, and 


Out of the plan ıt prepares a 
budget for the next year, and 
perhaps a peep into the future 
beyond 


İt is not merely a financial budget 
but ıt also deals with the employ- 
ment of resources and the results 
aimed at in the total environment, 
economic, social and political İt 
is closer to a national plan 
document 


Once the budget is ready, and 
that it should a little ibefore the new 
yeat begins, management’s main 
task 1s to follow up, which must 
be speedy and regular A good 
follow up system m an orgamsation 
wil have the following features 


Daily Stocks, receipt production, 
sales and closing stocks, together 
with the cash position The last 
18 important because ın multi-unit 
organisations, cash for the concern 
should be treated as a whole to 
avoid one unit raising overdrafts 
while another runs a surplus 


Weekly Largely a consolidation 
of the dady figures together with 
such figures as are not worth ex- 
tractıng daily In some sophisti- 
cated orgamsations a weekly profit 
and loss account will also be 
maintained, and this can be as 
accurate as within a margin of 
error of plus or minus 5% when 
the 52 weeks’ results are added 
together 


Monthly A fairly detailed 
review of (he general position, 


together with a detailed profit and 
loss account. 


Quarterly A review of the 
quarter’s progress, mcluding a pro- 
fit and loss account and ‘balance 
sheet 


Mid-year Review A compre- 
hensive effort to review the year 
half-way through when the actual 
figures for the first half year are ın 
hand while the next half year 1s so 
much closer "The year thus review- 
ed wil give an up-dated picture, 
which can be compared with the 
original budget that was drawn 
before the year began 


A procedure for such regular 
reviewing of progress offers the 
tremendous advantage of a manage- 
ment making mıd-course correc- 
tions, rather than discovering wide 
deviations after the year 1s over, 
when nothing can be done about it. 


YA is very satisfying 
for a management because it gives 
it an in-touchness with the ope- 
ration, the environment, and enables 
ıt to feel its every beat The infor- 
mation systems that  consütute 
accountabihty are as essential as 
the communication system of an air 
flight today Not only does the 
craft know how ıt itself 1s perform- 
ing but also in relatıon to its desti- 
nation. Incorporated in a system 
are also self correcting devices ın 
the nature of servo-mechanism No 
one would even run a motor car 
today without gauges, nor with 
gauges that report a few days after 
the journey The very idea 1s 
ludicrous, and yet how many of our 
large, modern organisations can 
boast of even a moderately good 
system that throws up information 
daily, weekly and monthly 


It is not only a no-cosi system 
but one that actually saves—cost, 
because like preventive maintenance 
it saves more stitches in time 


There 1s a caution, however, that 
should be sounded A system of 
accountability will always throw up 
some failures or weaknesses ın the 
organisation, to pounce on the 
management will be as harmful as 
withholding praise for its successes. 
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A generic recomposition of our 


administrative personnel admittedly ; 


forms a vital ingredient of a pro- 
gramme of costless managerial 
reform In ths  recomposition, 
the cardinal importance, therefore, 
attaches to the role of the specialist 
vis-a-vis the generalist in the ad- 
ministrative set-up Generalists and 
Specialists are conceptually quite 
well-defined categories and - the 
controversy concerning their res- 
pective roles in admınıstratıon 


Is an age-old one throughout the | 


world—perhaps as old as admınıst- 
ration itself | 


In this country, too. there has 
been endless debate over this issue 


ü 


ecialist 


and d' plethora of careful analytical 
writings produced from time to 
time. Even the Prime Minister 
has of late come out ın the open 
on the need for basic changes ın 
the policies governing administrative 
personnel However, notvvith- 
standing the many forceful pleas for 
a specialist-oriented administrative 
structure, a declared policy for a 
change in our administrative culture 
has been conspicuous by its absence 
and. very. little worth the name has 
been done by way of actual ex- 
perimentation with these progressive 
1deas. 


The general practitoners have 
thus contmued to enjoy the 
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prestigious positions at the top with 
all the prerogatives of decision- 
making 1n the present administrative 
framework—not unlike the practice 
in many a country —and the experts 
have been mostly content £o hold 
relatively inferior positions im 
government administration. ‘True, 
m a few cases specialists have had 
some organizing work to do, but a 
great majority of them have not 
been admınıstrators im the strict 
sense 


There ıs, of counse, a basic 
presumption agaist the pre- 
dominance of the generalist in the 
administrative sphere The  au- 
thorıtarıan trend ın all development- 
oriented societies has been truly 
remarkable—a logical corollary to 
a multiplicity of factors. Thus, the 
role of government in regulating the 
affairs of the citizens has expanded 
sweepingly to the chagrin of the 
dwindling votaries of unmutigated 
individualism 


In India, too, over the years 
since ındependence, the State has 
steadily and necessarily assumed the 
proportions of a Leviathan. This 
has been spurred on in particular 
by the vast recent growth in the 
volume and scope of public com- 
mercial investment and public dis- 
tribution of essential commodities 
and productive mputs A retreat 
from this 1s inconceivable. The 
diversification—and expansion—of 
the admunistrative machinery 
required to cope with this massive 
increase in governmental activities 
are enormous And this under- 
Scores the need for a restructuring 
of the country's managerial cadre 


Í, essence, therefore, the funda- 
mental question ıs what should 
be the prospective role ın this 
changed context, of persons with 
specialized knowledge in a rationa- 
lized administrative set up—a set 
up which should make for the full 
development and utilization of 
their abilities in the best interests 
of the country’s scientific, economic 
and social needs? 


A brief examınatıon of the 
existing services structure in the 


country would be a necessary pre- 
lude to this enquiry Our gene- 
ralist cadres can be said to include 
(1) the Indian Administrative Ser- 
vice and the allied Central Civil 
Services and (2) the State Admın- 
istrative Services The specialist 
cadres, on the other hand, include 
various functional services such as 
those relating to education, eco- 
nomics and statistics, engineering, 
health and medicine, agriculture, 
law, etc 


In addition, both at the Centre 
and the States there are services 
which can be described as non- 
technical specialist services in the 
sense that it 1s not necessary for 
one to possess technical quali- 
fications for entering these as 
contrasted with the specialist 
services propsr, as descrrbed above, 
where a technical qualification 1s a 
pre-condition for entry 


Tie positions at the top of all 
these services involve secretarial 
assignments— assignments which 
entail advisory functions to gov- 
ernment As of now, these posi- 
tions have been primarily held by 
persons belonging to the generalist 
cadre. both at the Centre and in 
the States. although occasionally. 
an educationist might have been 
appointed as the education secre- 


tary or an economist as the finance : 


secretary The top executive 
positions of public sector enter- 
prises have also been the almost 
exclusive preserves of persons 
belonging to the generalist cadre 


Of course, some of the experts 
who were given prized regulatory 
assignments did not shape well 
both in government departments 
and commercial undertakings 
But. some of them have 
eminently successful and to make 
an adverse assessment of the 
administrative capabilities and 
potentials of experts ın general by 
digging for such isolated instances 
would be necessarily unfair Those 
who still wax eloquent on the 
superiority of generalists in all 
spheres of public admınıstratıon 
would do well to take a leaf out of 


been ' 


the very recent pronouncements 
of the Public Undertakings Com- 
mittee of the Punjab Assembly 
Pomtng out grave irregularities in 
State Corporations and Boards, the 
Committee has recommended that 
their management should be taken 
away from IAS officers and 
placed in the hands of specially 
trained executives In a scathing 
attack on the way these huge units 
were being mismanaged by them 
who had little expertise to run 
them, the Committee considered it 
absolutely necessary that a spe- 
cially trained cadre of officers be 
called upon to manage them 


Leet us conveniently restate the 
central issue As government 
takes on nevv responsibilities in 
Science and technology and in the 


economic sphere, administration 
itself ıs bound to become more 
specialized “The  extraordinarily 


versatile and efficient officers of the 
Indian Civil Service (which ın fact 
was accepted as the ideal for the 
British Civil Service as well) could 
no doubt admirably cope with the 
limtted problems of the time But 
ıs the — generalist-administrator 
today capable of handling the much 
more complex affairs of govern- 
ment which include regulation and 
control of production, distribution 
and prices? 


The Admınıstratıve Reforms 
Commission Was sweepingly 
opposed to the Indian Admınıs- 
trative Service continuing as an all- 
embracing cadre and prescribed 
for ıt a purely functional role of 
revenue admınıstratıon alone This 
implied that the need for a general 
administrative. cadre had virtually 
disappeared Is such a suggestion 
expedient either? 


If one considers the manner in 
which public offices are organized 
in England, one finds that the top 
executives are ın the great majority 
generalists and not o experts 
Indeed, it is strongly maintained 
by many that in the civil service 
as well as in a good part of the 
commercial organizations in that 
country, officials at the top should 
be general practitioners rather than 
experts “İt 1s general capacity— 
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VVe believe that investment in our . A əə 
employees makes the greatest returns i | GULL ; 
in terms of reward for our efforts. 7 

And our reward has been that, today, 4 p 
33% of our Company's Managers 
have risen from unionised cadres. 


Opportunities for self-development in 
ITC started with implementing training 
within industry in 1952. Since then this 
has been a continuóus process with a 
Technical Training Centre being opened 
in Bangalore recently to help enlarge 
technical skills, and Branch Training 
Cells being set up in all our five 
Cigarette factories and our Printing 

and Packaging plant. 


Ours is a professionally managed Company 
with our own Management Training & 
Development Centre. Managers regularly 
go through Planned Training Courses in 
this Institution and in recognised ones ın "was 
India and Overseas They acquire thereby, 
latest expertise and contribute to the 
Management Pool in the Country 


Our efforts indeed are humble : 
but if they go even a small way 
towards helping national interests, 
we shall have served our purpose. 
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İndia”s biggest 
undertaking 
in the field of I 
fertilizer industry, the: 
Fertilizer. Corporation : 
of İndia Limited, | 
is one of the 
largest. producers | 
of plant nutrients 
in the worid. i 
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HOW BIG IS FCI? 


FCl's five functioning units at Sindri (Bihar), Nangal (Punjab), Trombay (Maharashtra), 
Gorakhpur (UP) and Namrup (Assam) have the installed capacity of half a million 
tonnes of plant nutrients This will rise to over two million: tonnes when additional 
six plants under construction go on stream 


CATALYST KNOW-HOW | | 


FCI 1s one of the few organizations in the world to develop and produce a complete 
range of fertilizer catalysts, so vital to the industry. 


TOTAL FERTILIZER TECHNOLOGY 


Backed by its intensive research and development efforts, FCI has now developed 
its own know-hows, design and engineering capability and can execute six to eight 
modern fertilizer plants at a time from the blue-print to the final commissioning stage 


MARKETING SET-UP 


With the vast.network of sales, outlets and promotional activities, FCI now serves about 
80 per cent of the cour.try: 
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THE FERTILIZER CORPORATION OF INDIA LIMITED 


not specialized knowledge—which 
is encouraged by the recruitment 
and promotion policies of the 
British Civil. Services." 


However, the role of the gene- 
ralıst-admınıstrator has been a 
highly controversial issue in British 
public administration too everal 
observers have been outspoken in 
demanding the replacement of the 
generalist-administrator by persons 
having expert knowledge m their 
respective spheres of admınıstıa- 
tion The culmination of these 
outcries was the Fulton Report 
which came down heavily on the 
generalists with such invectives as 
‘the cult of the generalist’, ‘the 
philosophy of the amateur’ and 
‘old-fashioned dilettanteism’ 


In the United States. on the 
other hand, there has been an un- 
mıstakable trend toward rapid 
specialization of administration 
sınce the fifties and to-day’s top 
administrators are recruited from 
all types of specialized fields One 
notices basically the same feature 
in the Soviet administrative pattern 


O: course, ın India, several con- 
temporary commentators have 
come out in support of the existing 
role and structure of the Indian 
administrative service It would be 
thoroughly inexpedient, they claim, 
to dismantle this traditional admin- 
istrative machinery for somethmg 
new and untried The following 
excerpt 1s representative of this 
body of opinion ‘Admittedly, its 
successor service needs to be re- 
fashioned and remoulded to suit the 
needs of the seventies but there 1S 
no reason why the Administrative 
Service cannot continue to provide 
the top management talent in the 
country ” 


This 1s 
through two devices 


said to be possible 
In the first 


I ‘Government by Committee’, Sir 
Kenneth Wheare in Style in Admmistra- 
ton Readings. im British Public Administ- 
ration, George Allen & Unwin, London, 
1971, p 87 

‘Public Adnunstration The Challenge 
of the Seventies’ Ram K  Vepa, The 
Indian Journal of Public Admuustration, 
Vol XVH, No 1, January-March 1971, 
p 28 
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place, the traming programme and 
curriculum of the IAS should 
be thoroughly re-oriented fully to 
take into account the new advances 
in technology as well as the new 
principles of management Second- 
ly, there should be a liberal policy 
for entry at all levels ‘A good 
agricultural scientist or irrigation 
enginezi1, who has demonstrated 
managerial skills, should be able to 
come into the service at a suitable 
level so that his abilities may find 
a wider scope in other managerial 
jobs instead of being confined to 
agriculture or irrigation alone * 


Let us examine the implications 
of these proposals It appears 
virtually impossible in this era of 
rapid scientific and technological 
developments to provide a (neces- 
sarily) time-bound but in-depth 
tramıng to any one in diverse 
technical or specialized fields The 
IAS personnel can either be made 
to acquire, as at present, a 
modicum of various disciplines or 
to undergo intensive training in 
one particular discipline m which 
case they would become specialists 
as it were, and thereby cease to be 
generalisis But, ıt is certain that 
they cannot be made to acquire at 
once mastery in a number of 
specialized fields Such a policy 
(however well-intentioned) 1s vittat- 
ed ab initio and would be disas- 
trous in its effects on the quality of 
the end-product 


On the contrary, keeping the 
door of the TAS wide open to 
draw into itself at all stages all the 
available managerial talent—and 
such talent cannot obviously be 
the attribute of non-specialists alone 
—would mean conceding to pre- 
cisely what the protagonists of 
specialists are pleadmg for. In 
that case, unless the extent of such 
entry is restricted, the admınıstra- 
uve service would essentially 
lose its present exclusively gene- 
ralist character The popular 
image of bureaucracy 1s also likely 
to undergo a welcome change 
thereby This would, indeed, con- 
stitute the most desirable line of 


3 Ibid, op cit, pp 28-29 


reform. For let ıt be granted that 
ıt 1$ much more practicable for a 
specialist to acquire, through in- 
service training, a broad knowledge 
of such basic subjects as would 
equp him for a co-ordinated 
approach im admınstratıon, than 
for an amateur to turn himself into 
a competent specialist 


A conscientious caveat, however. 
should be entered here for the en- 
thusiasts for specialists The task 
of adequately “generalızıng” the 
specialist cannot be treated casually 
Even many of those among the 
specialists who are supposed to 
have a knack of management 
cannot easily overcome their in- 
graıned subject-bias and a compart- 
mentalized attitude Without a 
formal and = specifically planned 
orientation course, a fairly compre- 
hensive outlook would be Hard to 
develop. A specialist-admunistrator 
uninitiated ın the art and philo- 
sophy of general management 
would be ill-equipped to solve the 
problems and conflicts arising out 
of the interaction of ‘specialisms’ 


f We offer a few hypothetical, but 
not unrealistic  ilustrations, a 
director of agriculture belonging 
to the discipline of plant pathology 
or horticulture could blissfully 
underrate the importance of the 
role of economists, statisticians or 
extension specialists 1n agricultural 
planning and development Simi: 
larly, an educationist, acting as 
education secretary with specialisa- 
tion in statistics, despite all the 
brilliance in his own field, could 
well be oblivious of the proper role 
that literature, music or sports 
could play ın educational pro- 
gress. All this would severely 
detract from their efficiency as 
administrators in its true, creative 
implication. Successful specialist- 
administrators with a catholıcıty 
of outlook and a consummate ex- 
pertise in co-ordination like Hom: 
Bhabha are rare birds For the 
common run of specialists, an 
orderly orientation into the prn- 
ciples and techniques of admınıs- 
tration is an imperative necessity 


The basic deficiency, of course, 
lies in our umimaginative edu- 
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cational system “The curricula 
adopted for professional institutions 
are  pathetically biased towards 
specialism and vocationalism, de- 
signed as they are by specialist- 
orented advisors Course patterns 
in agricultural? medical, and engi- 
neering colleges are also extremely 
unbalanced ın the sense that 
courses ın the humanities and social 
sciences while taken are treated as 
mere formalities 


Admıttediy, the importance of a 
‘humanistic education’ bas been 
much more appreciated. 1n the west- 
ern democracies To cite a single 
instance, general education was ın 
fact an important concept in the 
founding and development of the 
land-grant colleges ın the United 
States Thus, the average Ame- 
rican or European technician and 
scientist enters his professional 
career with a much wider and culti- 
vated outlook than his Indian 
counterpart and hence better equip- 
ped for the two cardinal manage- 
ment functions of “balancıng” and 
‘optimizing’ 


E ons and curricula for the 
specıalıst-admınıstrator should be 
fashioned 1n such a way as to pro- 
vide him with a wider horizon of 
technical knowledge and also, more 
importantly, to expose hım in some 
depth, to the new principles of 
management and thereby increase 
his decision-making abilities. AH 
through this programme of training 
there must be a deliberate attempt 
at developing a truly liberal and 
comprehensive outlook, aimed at a 
fully ‘integrated’ or ‘composite’ 
personality which 1s a basic attri- 
bute of the successful admunis- 
trator 


In fact, notwithstanding the pro- 
generalist bias ın administration. in 
England and the dominance of 
specialists m the United States, 
the controversy concerning gene- 
ralists and specialists 1n these coun- 
tries has lost much of ıts practical 
significance thanks to their edu- 
cational system and the social 
milieu which picks up from all 
walks of lıfe prospective adminis- 
trators who have a balanced out- 


look towards the problems of their 
societies 


I, the light of all this, the Ad- 
ministrative Reforms Commussion’s 
denigration of the role of the 
administrative service would appear 
to be lop-sided Tor, to reiterate, 
those at the top in various depart- 
ments and local admunmstration 
must have to deal with a wide 
range of questions, and admınıs- 
tration will always essentially con- 
stitute coordinating work As such, 
there will always be need for an 
administrative cadre whose func- 
tions will necessarily be much more 
comprehensive than revenue ad- 
ministration The fact that special- 
ists re-oriented ın general techniques 
of administration will be liberally 
absorbed in the cadre will not in 
any way obviate the need for the 
service itself Some decentraliza- 
tion of its present functions would, 
however, be in keeping with the 
expanded role of specialists in 
management 


One further point needs must be 
stressed here The adaptıve- 
creative process ın government 
involves a vast amount of argu- 
mentation and much of it oral 
Accordingly, an essential]  pre- 
requisite of a specialist-oriented 
management structure 1s the com- 
mittee approach 1n decision-making 
Of course, 1n the period following 
independence there have been 
advisory commuttees galore ın this 
country and as ın England these 
have become an important part of 
our democratic way of life Indeed, 
we 1n India can echo what Winston 
Churchill once exclaamed in a 
moment of exasperation during 
the war—‘we are overrun by 
them’ Their multiplicity and over- 
lappmg functions and perhaps 
springing largely from these, seve- 
ral other shortcomings have made 
them operationally insignificant in 
the realm of policy-making by the 
munistries Much has been written 
on this score and it appears evid- 
ent that there 1s a prima facie case 
for the rationalization of these 
committees. 


In the existing admunistrative 
set up, the presence of experts 


creates a special problem because, 
“n their contacts with the general 
practitioner they find difficulty in 
presenting their views 1n sufficiently 
non-technical language or in the 
appropriate form to be effective ” 
But with persons having specialized 
knowledge of the subject-matter in 
their areas of administration at the 
helm of affairs, it will be possible 
to have a more meaningful dialogue 
with experts and make the best use 
of their advice 


T. conclude then, an enlightened 
committee approach coupled with 
the accentuated and widely diffused 
role of the talented and liberal 
technocrat trained in management 
would constitute a most effective, 
albeit costless, administrative 1nno- 
vation in the seventies Along- 
side this, concrete steps would also 
eed io be taken to reduce the dis- 
panties between secretariat and 
field posts” in functional services 
not only at the top but at 
the lower levels too This 1s 
not a question of benevolence but 
of a principle which 1s bound to 
have a significant impact on the 
pattern of national development 


The recent appointment of a 
technocrat as the Secretary of the 
newly formed Heavy Industries 
Ministry at the Centre augurs well 
ın such a context But 1t needs to 
be buttressed by appointments of 
scientific and technical experts on a 
wider scale and at different levels 
of administration, including public 
sector enterprises, really to ımple- 
ment the innovation long overdue 
At the same time, the social respon- 
sibilities of academic institutions in 
building up the value system essen- 
tial for social progress, as already 
referred to, can scarcely be over- 
stressed Ideas and values incul- 
cated in potential admunistrators 
are the most important tools for 
bringing about social and economic 
transformation Therefore, once 
again, the need for a national 
restructuring Of curricula at 
various stages of education may be 
brought to the fore 


4 Wheare, op ct, pp 89-90 
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Vaid, B S. Tax policy and tax administration 
India ‘Indian Journal of Public Administration 
July-September 1972 426-435 

Varma, A K Generalist or specialist? “Hindustan 
Times’ August 27, 1972 

Varma. C R Thıagaraya., Amending the income— 
tax act to check benamı transacuons ‘Capital’ 
March 9, 1972 397-398 

Venkataraman, K. Twenty years of state taxation 
‘Indian Journal of Public Administration’ July- 
September, 1972 395-413 

Vira, Dharma Inefficiency and graft sown from 
top ‘States’ August 15, 1973 51-52, 94 


SEMINAR ISSUES 


Seminar (8) April 1960 ‘Corruption’ 
Seminar (22) June 1961 ‘Admunistration’ 
Seminar (43) March 1963 ‘Taxation’ 
Seminar (72) August 1965 ‘Public Sector’ 
Seminar (84) August 1966 ‘Indian Civil Service’ 
Seminar (85) September 1966 “The Admınıs- 
trative Jungle' 
Seminar (109) 
Challenge' 
Seminar (114) February 1969 ‘Resources’ 
Seminar (154) June 1972 ‘Permits and Licenses’ 
Seminar (168) August 1973 ‘A Committed Civil 
Service’ 


September 1968 ‘Management 
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i the manufacture of fari over ten lə 


| Successful in developing jari yari > 

























is a sari — oğ 
radiant vvith our lari 


“ Yari does something radiant to à qom 
, Jarí always in fashiün, weaves her $ 
, dreams in threads of silver and golü, ^: 
Today jari is no more made - — 
of precious metals. Chemicont, usin 
skills no less precious, pioneered 
a process called pratallising tor”. 


years age when it was fashionabh 
to import this radiant yarn. 


increasingly supplying the yarn ys 

. to big milis, small weavers arı” 
embroiders alike, Chermicoati 
has helped safeguard both > 
big and small industries, 
reducing their reliance on 55 
imported yarn, encouraging 

the entry of new ; 
entrepreneurs into this 
fast growing industry x 
and above all, satisfying: 
the eternal woman's’ x 


need far dəri. Şər UN əə A Oe 2 SR 
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Whenever you hear the word “metallising di 


—consider it a tribute to Chemicoat. E : 
` Ny ys ve * 

CHEMICOAT LTD. Baroda. - . 

> . ai 

Manuren rets of: po ` | m 
CHEMITEX metallis yarı, CHEMEX metallised Polyester fire and Bramping fon 5 

AC o 

Sole Selling Agents: tidimadg UN Limited, Post Bag No, 8052, Bombay s. əə T 

Branches at: Nev Delhi, Calcutta, Bangalore. Madras and Harada, ^ 7 


| nonc ^n ? 
| . 
FATHER AND SON! 
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Crest ratoró the natural colour of 
hair. Recaptures your young looks.£ 
Do-it-yourself. Crest does not wash 
away or brush off. Equally effective 
on wet or dry hair, Touch up stray 
grey hair with Crest Hair Dye Stick. 
Both dye and stick available in two 
popular colours : Black and Dark 
Brown. 

For expert advice on good grooming 
write to : 





A QUALITY 
PRODUCT OF 


SHE RM 388 ee z ii ] m NEW DELHI. 
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Toothbrush m 








“A toothbrush is more than 








‘just a toothbrush. 
if it is Binaca — 
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Shrimps and lobsters abound in our 
seas. Part of our natural resources. 
All this time they have been 
explored only to a limited extent 
and their potential as a foreign 
exchange earner is just beginning 
to be fully realised 


We are only doing what our 
training and attitude as a corporate 
citizen have taught us. Diversifying 
in order to help develop these 
resources and exporting them as 
marine foods. Some of the most 
discriminating countries in the hard 
currency area and others have 

paid us over Rupees 5 crores 

for them so far. Foreign exchange for 
the nation from newly developed 
resources. İt takes a little concern 
to connect the two. 


The best means of growth 


come from within 
A 


India Tobacco 
Company Limited 
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A year ago, there was a aay ulu. 
threatened to be his darkest His retina 
needed immediate surgery, it needed 
a laser beam And it was not available 
ın India A bright future hung by a 
slender thread 

We were contacted The call went 
around 5 continents and the hunt 
began Seconds ticked by, as Air-India 
Staff combed hospitals around the world 
The tension ended when the equipment 
was finally found ın Mannheim 
We flew the child to Frankfurt, another 
airline pooled in its effort and flew him 
on to Mannheim 

Today, when he chases a 
butterfly, picks a bunch of flowers, 
loves things bright and beautiful, 
we feel proud of our job The job of 
carrying people from one place 
to another Sometimes, even from 
darkness to light 
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"rc lave a wide network ot 
communication facilities to help you in 
any situation We have 129 offices 
and 34 desitnations the world over. So 
you have friends ın almost every 
part of the world Friends who go out 
of their way if you should need 
something out of the way. Try us and 
we'll make you an Arr-Indıan 
For ever and ever 





YOUR EVERY MINUTE 
IS IMPORTANT 
TO US 


In this age of speed we are fully aware of the fact 
that your every moment IS precious. 


With PNB you do not have to waste any time. 
Under our Teller System you encash your cheques 
in about the same time you take in writing them 


PNB TELLER SYSTEM 
e No queues e No tokens e No tedious waiting 


ve] . 


punjab national bank 








JAG SHIPS 


AT YOUR SERVICE 
FOR QUICK AND EFFICIENT CARRIAGE 
ENTRUST YCUR SHIPMENTS 


TO l 
THE GREAT EASTERN SHIPPING CO., LTD. 


EFFICIENT CARGO SERVICES 


INDIA/JAPAN/INDIA 
WEST COAST U.S A — CANADA/INDIA-CEYLON 
INDIAN COAST 


INTERNATIONAL TRAMP TRADE 


e 
Registered Office Branch Office : 
Mercantile Bank Building, 5, Clive Row, 
60, Mahatma Gandhi Road, CALCUTTA-1. 
BOMBAY-1. 
Telephone Nos : 258961 (8 Lines) Telephone Nos : 220561 (7 Lines) 

2719 Telex . TLX-339 

Telex | 2824 

2217 
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TEN TO ONE 
DJ GETS 
THE LAST 


CHARMINAR 4 
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DIFFERENT AGENCIES AND EXPERTS FOR 
DIFFERENT STAGES OF A PROJECT ? 


BUT WHO CAN GIVE YOU 
TOTAL EXPERTISE FOR 
A COMPLETE INDUSTRIAL PROJECT ? 








.^ EPİ, a Government of India Enterprise, is wedded to the Industrial 
Growth of the Nation Already turnkey projects worth over Rs 500 million are 
being implemented by EPI. Turnkey projects, total responsibility, overall expertise ! 
Concept to completion of Steel Rolling Mills, Coke Oven Plants, Cement Plants, 
Sugar Plants, Paper Plants, Fertilizer Plants bulk maternal handling plants, 
international airports, and erection of oil and gas pipelines and any 
other type of large industrial projects - EPI is fully equipped to undertake 
on turnkey basis al! such projects both in India and abroad. 





ENGINEERING PROJECTS (INDIA) LTO. 


(A Govt of India Enterprise) 
astute Himalaya House, Kasturba Gandhi Marg, New Delhi-110001. 
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SHATTER-PROOF |, 2 ; 
SAN PLASTIC > | 





x 
LIQUIDISER | x: 


Capacity. 1 litre Bi 
POWERFUL 


MOTOR | 
cuoce or IUD 
TWO SPEEDS ;; SHOCK- 
PLUS e © 
“INCHER'FOR 
MANUAL 
CONTROL, 






| > STAINLESS STEEL 
sumi GRINDER BOWL 
|» AND BLADES 


The Ralli- Mix 


4 e E 2L is as good as 
Aus d : : Z7 anyımported mixer 
* Uy pp tN ANOA O Even better! 


; Because spares are 
no problem 


RALLI-MIX ‘73 
RALLI- MIX DOES ANY GRINDING JOB 
WITHIN 3 MINUTES FLAT. 


RALLIS INDIA LTD, Rallı House, 21, Raveline Street, Bombay-400 001. 
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2 | Many things are happening in India today. 
| All centre around change. Modern tech- 
nology has widened the frontiers of our 


a " consciousness, New and daring ideas have 


set the pace for industrial development. 





At GKW, we translate these ideas into steel. New steels are developed and 
precision components produced to meet the critical needs of priority sectors 
of the economy. We have been at this for fifty years. Since those days when 
horse-drawn carriages were a familiar sight in Calcutta. 

Over these years we have directed our efforts at the needs of the country 
and tried to fulfil our responsibilities as a corporate citizen. In the process, 
technology has multiplied. And a new breed of professionals has come to stay. 
These are the new brahmıns : a class by themselves. 


| GKW The Engineers” Engineers 





GUEST KEEN WILLIAMS LTD 
97 Andul Road Hovvrah 3 


58-9n 
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ur 
Golden 


Godidess 


She 1s powertul. She is rich 

She 1s ın many countries 

She 1s our customer abroad... 

our Golden Goddess 

She spends millions 

on handicrafts alone 

And Dodsal, India's largest exporters 
of handicrafts, are privileged to serve her. 
Through her bounty and good taste, 
Dodsal 1s helping to bring more 

and more benefits to Indian craftsmen, 


P 












İDədisall PRIVATE LİMİTED Bombay, New Delhi, Baroda, Madras" 


Presented the National Award For Outstanding Export Performance. 
: i ADPLAN DL 76 © 


^ 
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Today you are the breadvvinner 
of your family taking care of your 
wife and children, but who can 
predict tomorrow ? 


Like anyone eise you have plans 
for the education and marriage of 
your children. But if something 
suddenly happens to vou 
tomorrow, who will take care of 
your vvife and children ? 


Life Insurance provides an answer 
through its multi-purpose Policy. 
Why not look into it today? 


iere is me sqtestituee 
vor Lite insurance 


g/oNfuoW 
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: For details, please contact our nearest Branch 


Bank of India | 





 RAASİB/146 Ax). , 


KE TIME STAND STILL... 


... by falling in love with handicrafts. 
They won’t fade away. 


AT THE HOUSE OF A 1001 HANDICRAFTS 


Gifts € Brass ® Ivory © Enamelled Ware € Costume Jewellery € Accessories 
e Ready-to-Wear © Sarees © Ceramics Ə Furnishings € Furniture 6 Lamps and Carpets 


& COTTAGE INDUSTRIES » 


ON JANPATH NEW DELHİ 
ON CHOWRINGHEE, CALCUTTA 
BY THE GATEWAY OF INDIA BOMBAY 


A Magic World of Wondrous Crafts 
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Reaching petroleum products 
wherever needed 


With a nation-wide storage 3000 petrol/diesel stations, million kilolitres of products 

and distribution network, Indianotl ensures that products during 1971-72 thus meeting 

Indiano maintains an are delivered wherever nearly 55 per cent of petroleum : 
uninterrupted flow of needed All modes of product requirements of the 

petroleum products to serve transportation are pressed country—serving the nation in i 
the nation into service—coastal tankers, its development plans as well 

With more than 200 pipelines, rail tank wagons, as ın defence efforts 


installations, bulk depots and tank trucks and tank carts | 
aviation fuel stations, and over Indianoil marketed about 14 ; 


—a national trust for 
economic prosperity 
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Changes in technology reflecting changes in industrial 
patterns Nothing remains static behind this symbol. : 
The thinking process goes on generating vast resources 
of technical know-how and manufacturing skill. 


It started in 1938 when two engineers applied their minds 
to manufacturing dairy equipment Today we are about 
10,000 people involved in manufacturing plant and equip- 
ment for every major industry from dairy to nuclear Much 
of the equipment was never manufactured in India before 


Tomorrow we'll be vastly different from what we are today. 
Because things are never static behind this symbol. 

The thinking process goes on. The pool of technical resources 
grows lending new dimensions to our capability of manu- 
facturing equipment for every vital industry. 


LARSEN & TOUBRO LIMITED pr.o Box 278, Bombay 1” 
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TELCO...largest foreign exchange earner 


Telco has exported The Engineering Export 
commercial vehicles and Promotion Council's 
excavators to over 30 , Award to Telco for the 
countries ın the world, year 1971-72 as top 
earning over Rs 40 crores exporter in built-in 

in foreign exchange., vehicles panel is a tribute 


to those at Telco and its 








148, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay 400 001. 


TATA ENGINEERING AND LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY LIMITED 


export performance. 


Though happy with 

past achievements, Telco 
continues its effort 
incessantly to improve 
its performance. 


maa, T. 2751 A^ 
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Satyadev Chemicals are widely used in the Our customers include some of the world's 
processing of Colour and Black and White leading manufacturing and trading concerns 
Motion Picture Films, and in the Textile, The secret of this world-wide acceptance 
Jute, Leather and Chemical Manufacturing les in our policy of product quality—the 
Industries Also in the manufacture of Paints, only sacred cow in our fast developing 
Pharmaceuticals, Dyestuffs, Polymers organisation 


SAT YADEV CHEMICALS PRIVATE LTD. 


Pratapnagar Road, Baroda 4, India 
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The name that means a variety of 
products to a variety of customers. For: 
farmers, farm tractors and implements. 


For construction engineers and lll 


users, industrial tractors and cranes. 

For motorists, shock absorbers and. 
piston assemblies. For office commuters 
and fun-lovers, motorcycles and - 
scooters. For railways, automatic: buffər 


‘couplers, brake and suspension systems. 


For medical men, X-ray. and radiological 
equipment. For the housewife, the’ 


heating elements for domestic appliances. 
` For exporters, a complete export. service. 





Escorts isa government recognised 
export house and has to its credit 
exports ranging from light engineering 
goods to textiles, to countries such as 
USA, UK, UAR, Sudan, Zambia, Ceylon - 


and Malaysia. Plus a host of products 


and services which take the-Escorts 
name to almost every industry, every - 
institution and every home. 


Escorts Limited | 


New Delhi Bombay Calcutta Madras 
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— eum 
and Massaging of Gums $^ 





Brushing of Teeth POEM d 


Check Gum Troubles and Tooth Decay. 


'Dentists say, the best way to keep gums firm and healthy. 
is to massage them regularly. And, the best way to check 
tooth decay is to brush teeth regularly, night and morning, 
and after every meal, so that all decay-causing food: 
particles are rémoved.^ 


Teach your child to brush teeth regularly with Forhan's; 
the toothpaste specially formulated by a dentist, and to 
massage the gums, using a Forhan's Double-Action 
Junior Toothbrush. i 


It's never too early to teach Forhan's dental care: 
E ee Rh HR HHUM E əri”. 
Lf informative colour booklet* on “Care of your teeth and gums”. Send E 


20p stamps (for postage) with this coupon, to Manners' Dental Advisory Bureau, 
Post Bag No. 10031, Bombay 1. Yer 


Name —4ge--— ——-. ü 





























mM e AGO ona 
. thetoothpaste | “ess = a RU E E 
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Turning the smallest amount 
into a good habit... 





We.help make the saving habit a 

good habit by making it an easy affair. sə 
By providing facilities for several 

convenient saving schemes backed by 

speedy personalised service. What's 

more, our comprehensive loan schemes, 

through over 600 branches, cover almost 

every socio-economic group. 


Helping people to help 
themselves-profitably 7 


United Commercial Bank * 
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You know only too well that the price of your petro! hat 
been raised substantially. Do you equally eppreciate 

why this had to be done? The hike In the price of petrol 
is intended to restrain its consumption as well as 

to generate resources for investment in economic growth, 
Including the exploration and extraction of more oil ge 
within the country so as to produce enough petrol, ! 
among other things, to meet all needs. That day Is yet 
far, but it can be brought nearer with your 

understanding cooperation. 


Petro! is one, and not the most essential, of the products 
distilled in our refineries from crude oll—for which 

we are dependent to the extent of 70 per cent on Imports, 
whose price has more than trebled during the 

last three years. Consequently, the foreign exchange 
requirement has increased from Rs. 200 crores last 

year to Rs. 500 crores this year. 


There are other petroleum products which are more 
essential, such ae Naphtha for making fertilizers, diesel 
for public transport and for agricultural pump sets 
ard tractors, and furrace oil for power generation, steg 
production, etc. Every litre of petrol saved will ` 
enable production of Naphtha which can be turned by " 
our fertilizer factories into urea, enough to grow 10 kg. 
` əf foodgralns ; 


f are youa | E - 


car owner: EMEMBER 
Z AND STEP UP 
GY PRODUCTION 


You are among the lucky few Indians who own s motor can ' 
only one family in a thousand has a car, Yet private i 
motoring accounts for almost half the petrol consumption, “ 











Ask yourself, "Is that car journey really necessary?" 
Perhaps you can walk, instead of motoring, for 
your shopping or to visit a not-too-distant neighbour. 


Send your child by the school bus Instead of your car, 


Poo! with others for your Journey to your office 
neighbourhood. This wil! save money all round, 


Cut fuel consumption and get the best milééige out 
of your car by tip-top maintenance, 


And, since the increased taxi and scooter feres will 
Increase the pressure on buses, have a heart end give 

əş THAN a lift to the needy who wait at bus etope or thumb 
you on the vay, di 
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Total Engineering | 
for the Steel Industry 


To us "Total Engineering" means the complete technical 
services from picking a site, selecting processes, writing 
specifications and placing orders, systems designing, 
preparing construction drawings and site supervision, 
right through commissioning and management 
advice on the project : 


VVe started steel plant consultancy 
services in India and continue to be 
in the forefront—of new technologies 
like sponge iron, electric furnace 
steel-making and continuous | 
casting , also, net-work planning 
for expediting construction. 


We are independent, which. 
means you get objective : 
advıce on processeş and , Sue daa NM <u Sc MU RG a pA a MAING 25-. 
equipment best suited to əə Ua ə zi İMA Construction 
your needs, without being bec 
tied-down to any particular : : 
process or equipment. 3 Bx F " 
We are international, which: 099 
means you get the most 
modern technology, adapted 
to your requirements. 






























i Commi ssioning 


RR m İDİR e İNİ X od a DON 


M. N. DASTUR & CO. (P) LTD., CALCUTTA 
DASTUR ENGINEERING INTERNATIONAL GmbH, DUSSELDORF, 


Consulting Engineers. 


2c-2 
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PRICE—LINE FOR COFFEE 


Blend Coffee ponder: newly roasted and freshly ground by those 
vvho knovv Coffee best vvill be available in sealed packets at a 

pegged price of Rs. 10/- per kilo (Inclusive of Taxes) till Decem- 
^ 31st 1974 from all India Coffee Depots of the Board at: 


Rua Governador Pestana 
PANJIM (GOA) 

395, B & C Lamıngton Road 
BOMBAY 

Dhara-vı Road, Sion 
BOMBAY 

West High Court Road 
Dharmapeth 

NAGPUR 

Dandia Bazaar 
BARODA 

No 71, Jawahar Marg 
INDORE 

Noor Mahal Road 
BHOPAL 

Sardar Patel Marg 
ALLAHABAD 
Acharyanagar 
KANPUR 

No 66, Tolstoy Lane 
NEW DELHI 
Aryasama] Road, Karol Bagh 
NEW DELHI 

Bistapur Market 
JAMSHEDPUR 

Shop No 13, Sector No. 3 
(Market), RANCHI 
Door No. 29, Market 
Centre, Sector No. 5 
ROURKELA 

21, Museum Road 
BANGALORE 


No r, Vidhana Veedhi 
BANGALORE-ı 


Super Bazaar 
NEVV DELHI 


‘Shastri Bhavan 


NEW DELHI 


From 





36, Sampige Road 


20, Ramanathan Street 


Malleswaram T” Nagar 

BANGALORE MADRAS 

38, Prithvi Buildings Mylapore 

Kempegowda Road MADRAS 

BANGALORE 322/323, Linghuchetty Street 

84, Diagonal Road MADRAS 

Visveswarapuram ICF, Shopping Centre 

BANGALORE Perambur 

Station Road MADRAS 

HUBLI 23, Sri Rangapalayam Road, 
Kumarasmıpathı 

Statue Square SALEM 

MYSORE 16-B, West Boulevard Road 

Shop No r, Sardar Teppakulam 

High School Grounds TRICHY 

College Road 20/345, Edayar Street 

BELGAUM COIMBATORE 

Chittor Road 75, West Avanımoola Street 

ERNAKULAM MADURAI 

T C. No 21/36, MG Road No $-9-324, Gunfoundry 

TRIVANDRUM HYDERABAD 

XiI-244, MC Road 8/625, Station Road 

KOTTAYAM WARRANGAL 

Sweet Meat Bazaar Adjacent To Veerabhadra Talkres 

KOZHIKODE RATAHMUNDRY 

Big Bazaar Opp R.T C. Bus Stand 

PALGHAT VIJAYAWADA 

23/77, Round West 26-15-27, Mam Road 

TRICHUR VISHAKAPATNAM 

192, Mount Road 12-3-203, Tilak Road 

MADRAS THIRUPATHI (A.P ) 

the India Coffee Houses/Rooms at : 
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GIRILAL JAIN 


beyond the detente 


JAWAHARLAL Nehru was 
perhaps the first important world 
figure to perceive the possıbılıty of 
a Soviet-US rapprochement. At 
a time when Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung thought and spoke m terms 
of leaning on one side not only 
because he considered it desirable 
but also because he regarded it as 
unavoidable, the Indian Prime 
Minister compared the cold war 
with the religious wars in Europe 
and said that like them it, too, 
would pass Recent developments 
have vindicated his judgment But 
the Soviet-US rapprochement 1s 
not just a triumph of reason and 
ıt is likely to create certam 
problems 


This ıs not necessarıly to sug- 
gest that the Chinese were justified 
m trying to block ımıtıal Russo- 
American attempts at improved 
relations in the late 'Bfties and in 
making the charge of collusion 
agaist them in the ‘sixties On 
this issue, opinions can legitimate- 
ly differ But the pertinent point 


1s that ın retrospect ıt would ap- 
pear that the Chinese have unwit- 
tingly helped promote what they 
have most dreaded Two points 
may be made ın this connection 


First, while it 1s possible that in 
course of time the Soviet Union 
would have sought easing of ten- 
sion with the United States mn 
order to elimimate the possibility 
of direct confrontation involving 
the risk of a nuclear war, even if 
the Chinese had not gradually 
adopted a hostile posture and there- 
by revived the memories of the 
golden hordes m the minds of the 
Russian people, the Kremlin 
would in all probability have found 
it much more difficult to change 
direction 


The Soviet leadership is by and 
large conservative ın the sense that 
it 18 not given to expermentation 
and tends to stick to the well 
trodden path. Even pragmatists 
like Malenkov, Khrushchev and 
Brezhnev tend to speak, if not 


think, 1n terms of slogans they have 
inherited from Stalin. The chances 
therefore are that the Kremlin 
would on the whole have prefer- 
red to adhere to the familiar anti- 
western line if the Chinese had not 
forced them to think afresh by 
posing first a serious political and 
then a mılıtary challenge as well 
In any event, the change of course 
would have been a more prolong- 
ed and painful affair in that the 
Opposition to Khrushchev and 
Brezhnev could have been more 
formidable 


F acts speak for themselves 
Khrushchev decided to visit the 
United States ın 1959 in the wake 
of the intensification of the dispute 
with Peking Even then the con- 
servatives in the Kremlin were 
far from happy with him and com- 
pelled him to wreck the Paris sum- 
mit in 1960 ‘Their position would 
surely have been stronger if Peking 
was more co-operative and Chaır- 
man Mao  Tse-tung had not 
initiated the process of weeding out 
pro-Soviet persons like the then 
Defence Mınıster, Marshal Peng 
Teh-huaı Similarly, it 1s after the 
armed clashes on the Ussun in 
March-April 1969 that Brezhnev 
has been able to pursue the policy 
of accommodation with the West 
without much of zigzagging 


Secondly, and more importantly, 
China’s incessant talk of wars of 
national liberation and of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America being 
ripe for revolution in the 'sixties 
frightened the American people, 
brought up on a diet of anti-com- 
munism and self-righteous puritan- 
ism and sentimental moralism, and 
made them plunge into the mus- 
adventure in Viet Nam The 
policyamakers in Washington 
might have opted for this course 
of action even if the Chinese had 
not talked of wars of national 
liberation because the desire for 
hegemony 1nsn..ed their thinking 
as much as anti-communism But 
m that event, they could not have 
justified the sacrifice in men and 
treasure and the  misadventure 
would have run into popular oppo- 
sition much sooner 


But here, again, the relevant 
point is that the involvement ın 


Viet Nam divided the American 
society as ıt had never been divid- 
ed ever before since the civil war, 
weakened its self-confidence, made 
it reconsider the practicability of 
its goal of pax Americana, created 
inflationary pressures, eroded the 
value of the dollar in competition 
with the Japanese yen and the West 
German mark and brought the 
Western alliance under strain on 
account of the refusal of the allies 
to help the United States m Indo- 
china All 1n all, it created condi- 
tions which have persuaded the 
US admınıstratıon to seek accom- 
modation with the Soviet Union 
not only for the negative purpose 
ot avoiding military confrontations 
but also for the more positive pur- 
pose of establishing a reasonably 
stable world order under their 
joint auspices 


The Chinese can, of course, argue 
that their policies have been design- 
ed to achieve three mam objectives 
—to prevent a Russo-American rap- 
prochement which ın the ’fifties 
would have inevitably hurt their 
interests because it would have 
tended to perpetuate the cordon 
sanitaire the United. States had 
established around their country, 
to defeat Soviet attempts at hege- 
mony in the communist world 
which would have led to sub- 
ordination of ther viewpoint 
to that of Moscow and also 
given it the freedom to go in 
tor a policy of detente with Wash- 
ington, and to frustrate the 
American bid at hegemony in Asia 
There would be merit in such an 
argument and even those who 
believe that the Chinese leadership, 
too, has had ambitions beyond its 
borders, will not be able to reject 
ıt out of hand 


As the position of the two 
super powers came to be eroded by 
a variety of developments like the 
nationalist stirrings ın Eastern 
Europe, the split with Chma and 
the widening technological lag in 
the Soviet case and failure in Viet 
Nam, massive trade deficits year 
after year and a decline ın the value 
of the dollar in the American case, 
it was widely assumed that the 
bipolar world had yielded place to 
a pentagonal one ‘This was not 


an unreasonable assumption in 
view of QOhina’s achievements in 
the nuclear field and Japan’s and 
Western Europe’s economic might 
But it ignored the possibility that 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union would review their policies 
and, if necessary, revise them 
drastically in order to cope with 
the new situation Even after they 
had begun doing so ın 1970 when 
Moscow compelled President 
Nasser to accept a cease-fire with 
Israel under US auspices, mter- 
pretations continued to follow the 
established pattern This must 
end now 


Recent events in West Asia have 
demonstrated that the three new 
power centres—Western Europe, 
Japan and China—have little capa- 
city to influence developments 
even in areas of vital interest to 
them Japan and Western Europe 
are critically dependent on Arab 
oll and China regards West Asia 
as the key to the success or failure 
of Soviet ambitions in Asa Yet, 
none of them has had any say 
either ın arranging the cease-fire or 
in securing its implementation or 
ın persuading the combatants to 
hold direct talks The United 
States and the Soviet Union have 
arranged all that through discus- 
sions between themselves and the 
Arabs and the Israelis and they 
have conclusively proved that they 
can quickly turn from conflict to 
co-operation and suitably modify 
their stand to accommodate each 
other 


This 1s doubtless not an altoge- 
ther new development To put it 
negatively, the two super powers 
have respected the other’s interests 
in its sphere of influence At no 
time, for mstance, has the United 
States seriously challenged Soviet 
primacy in Central and Eastern 
Europe, all the rhetoric of John 
Foster Dulles and propaganda not- 
withstanding Similarly, the Soviet 
Union has not made any significant 
effort to undermine the US posi- 
tion ın Latin America It has 
doubtless sustained Cuba at con- 
siderable financial cost to itself, 
but it has done that largely because 
of the compulsions of the competi- 


tion with China In other Latin 
American countries it has urged 
communist parties to pursue a 
cautious lme The reluctance 
with which it involved itself in 
Chile and its lukewarm attitude at 
the time of the overthrow of Prest- 
dent Allende heavily underscore 
the central feature of its Latın 
America policy 


On the more positive side, the 
two super powers have co-opérated 
with each other to prevent other 
countries acquirmg nuclear wea- 
pons ‘They worked together first 
to bring about a cease-fire ın the 
Indo-Pakistan war in 1965 and 
then to cajole and even compel 
the two parties to sign the Tashkent 
agreement and disengage And it 
IS no secret that m the late ‘sixties 
the Kremlin was wilhng to use its 
influence in Hanoi to persuade 
the North Vietnamese to accept 
peace on terms which the United 
States would not find humiliating 


T here has, however, been a qua- 
htative change ın the past three 
years, specially sınce Kıssınger 
secretly made hıs first trıp to Pek- 
ıng in July 1971 and secured an 
invitation for Nixon, thereby leav- 
ing little scope dor doubt that 
there had been a major break- 
through in Sino-US relations. 
Since then, we have witnessed the 
conclusion of the  four-power 
agreement over Berlin non-aggres- 
sion. pacts between West Germany 
on the one hand and the Soviet 
Union and Poland on the other, a 
treaty between Bonn and East Ger- 
many, the five-year agreement 
hmiting the number of both offen- 
sive and defensive nuclear mussiles 
the two super powers can possess, 
the opening of the European secu- 
rity conference and talks for a 
permanent treaty on nuclear mıs- 
siles and a number of other deve- 
lopments like the Soviet deals with 
various American firms, establish- 
ment of their offices ın Moscow, 
Russia's massive purchases of 
wheat at subsidised prices in the 
US market and so on 


There have  doubtless been 
indications that all ıs not well, the 
most important bemg the world- 
wide nuclear alert that President 
Nixon ordered last October ın 


response to the Soviet threat to 
send its troops to enforce the 
cease-fire in West Asia. It 1s also 
not possıble for any serious student 
of the current scene to ignore the 
VVest European concern over the 
consequences of the likely with- 
drawal of some of the US troops 
and the consequent accentuation 
of Russia's military superiority im 
the area, the American Defence 
Secretary’s statements on the need 
to continue research on new and 
more devastating nuclear weapons 
on the plea that Moscow would 
otherwise steal a march over it and 
be in a position to blackmail it, 
and the lack of progress ın the 


second strategic arms limitation 
talks 

But the alert, the US Defence 
Secretary's statements and the 


stalemate ın SALT only show that 
the Soviet-U S competition for the 
first place remains tough As for 
the West .European concern, it is 
notable that the US admınıstra- 
tion is showing less suspicion 
regarding long-term Soviet imten- 
tions ın Europe and takes a less 
gloomy view of the consequences 
of a reduction ın its forces there 
than its allies 


T US admınıstratıon has also 
been less keen to link the question 
of detente m Europe with the 
question of freedom inside the 
Soviet Union and to press for a 
free flow of information and ideas 
than they Kissinger 15, of course, 
bemg only realistic when he says 
that it ıs not his business as 
American Secretary of State to 
bring about a change in the internal 
set-up of the Soviet Union and 
refuses to make US economic 
co-operation with it dependent on 
better treatment of Soviet intellec- 
tuals But that 1s the whole point 
about the Nıxon-Kıssınger leader- 
ship It ıs guided by pragmatic 
and not by doctrinaire considera- 
tons The same holds true of 
Brezhnev who behaves more like 
the president of an American 
corporation than a typical appara- 
tchik 


Moscow, on its part, recognises 
where it must make concessions 
For instance, even during last 


“ 


October when it was firmly ranged 
behind the Arabs in their war 
against Israel, it permitted a 
record number of Jews to migrate 
to Israel Sunilarly as soon as it 
realised that the United States 
would not agree to the introduction 
of either a joint force or Soviet 
troops into West Asia at this point, 
ıt quickly gave up its proposal 


di a can be no question that 
the widespread talk of Fınlandısa- 
tion ın Western Europe as a result 
of the anticipated cut in US 
forces reflects deep anxiety about 
securty and that this 1s partly the 
result of the awareness that they 
cannot possibly match Soviet mili- 
tary strength and partly of the fear 
that the cut would corrode the 
effectiveness of the US nuclear 
shield But this anxiety 1s also the 
product of the fact that they are 
being left out of the wide-ranging 
discussions that are continuously 
taking place between Washington 
and Moscow The American 
administration goes through the 
motions of consulting them but in 
reality ıt shapes its policy 1ndepen- 
dently of them West Asia is by no 
means an isolated instance SALT 
points ın the same direction 


Washington does not treat 
Britain, France and West Germany 
as ıt has treated most of its Asian 
allies, and it will not let them down 
in an emergency not only. because 
it feels tied to them by extensive 
economic and cultural ties but also 
because its own security is linked 
with theirs But it 1s idle to talk 
of community of interests except 
as defined by the United States 


Kissinger still talks as if he 1s 
genuinely sorry that the E E C has 
not moved in the direction of poli- 
ücal unification and he may be 
quite sincere But, notwithstanding 
his proposal for a new Atlantic 
charter linking security with eco- 
nomic relations, he does not and 
cannot believe that America’s 
interests are coterminus with 
Western Europe’s A comparison 
with the Smo-Soviet dispute would 
obviously not be in order Cultu- 
rally the Russians and the Chinese 
were an odd pair which the 
Americans and the Europeans are 


not But as ın that case, the 
United States ıs not going to allow 
its junior allies a voice in deter- 
mining its policy towards the other 
super power 


It 1s symptomatic that at the 
time of ordering the alert, which 
covered American nuclear forces 
ın Europe, President Nixon failed 
to inform the governments concern- 
ed in advance—a repetition on a 
grander scale of the manner in 
which Washington treated Tokyo 
ın connection with Kissinger’s visit 
to Peking in July 1971 The two 
economic giants remain political 
dwarfs and are treated as such by 
the United States 


All in all, ıt seems to me that 
Chou En-laı was completely off the 
mark when he said ın his report to 
the 10th Party Congress that Europe 
was the focal point of Soviet-U S 
contention which he described as 
‘absolute and protracted’ as oppos- 
ed to ‘relative and temporary’ 
collusion The reality in Europ; 
ıs different 


The two super powers have 
decided to respect each other's 
sphere of influence there and to 
freeze the status quo with such 
modifications as their own co-ope- 
ration and interests may require 
and make possible In such a 
framework, West Europe will for 
all practical purposes be reduced 
to the present status of Japan And 
as I see things, the Europeans will 
protest but not defy. They do not 
have the will to do so 


Ts sum up this part of the dis- 
cussion, 1t seems to me that the 
Sino-Soviet hostility, the Jiapanese 
and West European economic chal 
lenge to the United States, the 
decline of ideological fervour both 
ın Moscow and Washington and 
awareness ın the two capitals that 
uncontrolled competition among 
them works against the national 
interests of each of them and con- 
fers undue advantage on smaller 
powers, oblige us to discard the in- 
tellectual framework which acquir- 
ed widespread acceptance during 
the cold war I am personally also 
sceptical about the validity of the 
concept of balance of power since 
Western Europe and Japan cannot 


balance Soviet and Chinese power 
Conditions in Europe in the 19th 
century which permitted this game 
to be played were very different 


Subject to the qualification stated 
earlier that competition for the 
first place would continue between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union—for the latter to reconcile 
itself to its present status would be 
tantamount to accepting a sub- 
ordinate posıtıon—l would hazard 
the view that ‘collusion’ and not 
‘contention’ would be the central 
feature of their relations and that 
the other three power centres 
would be suitably adjusted in this 
framework 


| PER in this assessment 1S a 
repudiation of the view that the 
United States conspires or would 
conspire With China against the 
Soviet Union Washington uses 
and would like to continue to use 
its tiles with Peking as an additional 


leverage in its dealings with 
Mcscow But relations with the 
Soviet Union would remain 


America's principal preoccupation 
for both military and economic 
reasons 


China does not possess the 
material resources to become 
either a military super power like 
the USSR or an economic giant 
like Japan As such it must, on a 
long-term view, rank lower in 
US esteem than the USSR 


Peking has two broad choices 
It can either allow itself to be 
adjusted within the system which 
the two super powers are gradually 
establishing not so much out of 
design as out of the compulsion of 
circumstances, or ıt can, as during 
the cultural revolution, withdraw 
into its shell and inflict worse 
injuries upon itself This ıs a 
harsh statement but ıt 1s not made 
out of resentment China can also 
engage ın extensive economic col- 
laboration with Japan But the 
talk of a new alliance system in 
the Far East seems far-fetched 


Right now, the Chinese seem to 
have made the first choice They 
may believe, and perhaps rightly, 
that their opening towards Wash- 
ington helps to restrain the Soviet 


Union which has deployed a truly 
formidable force on their borders 
But they could have achieved the 
same objective of reduced Soviet 
military threat more simply by 
withdrawing their objections to 
the present borders In reality, 
what seems to be happening ıs 
that instead of adjusting them- 
selves to the world system under 
Soviet auspices, they are doing so 
under US auspices Their per- 
formance in the Security Council 
ıllustrates the point In the West 
Asian crisis, for example, they 
allowed the Soviet-US resolutions 
to be adopted, though they said 
they were opposed to them. 


Viewed in this light, even the 
competition between the super 
powers serves their larger purpose 
of establishing a stable world 
order. It ensures that smaller 
powers can be adjusted within the 
system without having to give up 
their prejudices and hatreds against 
one another China gets adjusted 
under US auspices and India 
under Soviet auspices İran spends 
billions of dollars on buying US 
arms out of fear of Iraq which out 
of a similar fear of Iran goes in 
for Soviet equipment on a similar 
scale, and no one ıs greatly hurt 
because the super powers see to it 
that they do not use these costly 
toys. Even the Arabs went to war 
with Israel not to win back their 
territories but to exert pressure on 
Washington—truly a case of diplo- 
macy by other means The sug- 
gestion 1s not that America and 
Russia are conspiring to rob other 
countnes but that this is the un- 
avoidable logic of the situation so 
long as others do not have the 
good sense to see through it all 


O: top of 1t all comes the acute 
and growing shortages of raw 
materials, metals and minerals 
which sustain the world's economy 
This, too, will tend to promote 
Soviet-U.S. co-operation if only be- 
cause they would otherwise once 
again ibe running the risk of con- 
frontaton and nuclear war 


The requirements of rich indus- 
trialised countries have grown at a 
rate that these just cannot be 
satisfied This 1s bound to produce 
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two consequences Firstly, each 
of them will do all it can to assure 
its own supplies | Oil is a case in 
point Japan began outbidding the 
Europeans and the Americans long 
before the West Asian war and 
the decision of Arab countries to 
cut down production Iran's deci- 
sion to auction its free oil which 
is not committed to the consor- 
tum of western companies is a 
logical culmination of this ‘business 
of everyone for himself, the devil 
take the hindmost Secondly, this 
will lead to a reckless plundering 
of the oceans 


Some discussions have undoub- 
tediy taken place under the 
auspices of the United Nations for 
the purpose of drawing up a 
charter whereby the oceans will be 
treated as a common asset of the 
whole of mankind and the rich and 
the strong will be prevented from 
plundering them But this, on the 
face of if, ıs moonshine The 
chances are that no such agreement 
wil be reached in the foreseeable 
future and, that while representa- 
tives of UN  member-countries 
continue to engage occasionally in 
meaningless prattle in Geneva, 
New  Vorx or elsewhere, the 
robbiag of the high seas will begin 
Some American firms have already 
developed the necessary ships and 
equipment to suck from the bed 
of the sea granules which contain 
scarce metals Compare this with 
the situation. of India which has 
shown less than little interest and 
capacity even to fish on a signifi- 
cant scale in waters close to its 
shores—the Soviet catch in these 
waters 1s dugher than Indıa s—and 
you have some idea of what awaits 
such countries 


The United States and the Soviet 
Union are relatively well-endowed. 
But they are far from being self- 
sufficient ın raw materials While the 
United States, for instance, 1s already 
heavily dependent on external oil 
supplies, western experts believe 
that Moscow, too, will be mport- 
ing around 100 m tonnes of oil 
by 1980 Surely, the greater the 
co-operation among them the 
greater will be their capacity to 
ensure that their requirements are 
met 
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NOTHING much happened ın India 
ın 1973 But the year was notable 
for one thıng—a growing sense of 
discomfort among a wide variety 
of groups The discomfort had 
two dimensions  discontent at the 
“state of affaırs” and disenchantment 
at the prevailing ‘frameworks’ of 
thought Cynics, as usual, found 
fault with the system and sat back 
while those who are used to think- 
ing m terms of total change found 
the situation worse confounded given 
the fact that although the present 
system was not performing well it 
was not collapsing either Less 
radical thinkers suggested ways of 
making the system performing by 
changing it from within but their 
counsels fell on deaf ears given 
the irrational fears of old style poli- 
ucians who would rather allow 
things to slip than to risk any 
change ın existing arrangements 


The politicians themselves were 
not free from discomfort, including 


Con 


those in the ruling party While 
some of them found fault with the 
opposition or with external agen- 
cies, others took their own leader- 
ship to task. The Congress MP., 
Krshan Kant, circulated a major 
attack on the leadership, through 
an open letter to the Congress 
President, for its tolerance of black 
money and corruption at high 
quarters Chandra Shekhar’s per- 
sistent voice of dissent was some- 
what muted but by no means faint. 
his Young India continuing to rally 
critical voices against a government 
whose performance was by all 
standards much below expectation. 
Independent political commentators 
were more openly critical Romesh 
Thapar and Ashok Mitra continued 
to wail in their columns in the 
Economic and Political Weekly, 
Thapar bemoaning the sterility of 
politics 1n the capital and Ashok 
Mitra throwing neat little spanners 
into the elaborate pretenses of both 
the Left ın Indian politics and the 
economists in the academia 


Ne dıd events abroad help ın 
any way The radical Left in India 
found ıt difficult to adjust their pet 
theones to the dramatic shifts in 
the international system, while the 
democratic socralists were shocked 
by the murder of Allende and his 
experiment at ushering 1n radicalism 
through the ballot box 1n Chile The 
latter reminded the world that 
nations keen on major internal 
transformations must take into 
account the fact that they were not 
as autonomous as they thought they 
were Mrs Gandhrs attempt to 
draw a lesson for India from the 
Chilean experience was ridiculed in 
many quarters (including by sec- 
tions of the press in this country) 
but she ın fact underlined the 
painful compulsions of big power 
domınance—and detente—for self- 
respecting nations in the Third 
World The determined strategy of 
the Arab nations to regain their 
autonomy also appeared to he 
frustrated, even if temporarily, by 
the same factors 


On the whole, throughout 1973 
thinking Indians became more 


power 


keenly aware than ever before of 
the complex ınterplay of diverse 
factors that stood in the way of 
designing a new structure of poli- 
tics But they became all the more 
worried due to the fact that even 
incremental steps which could easily 
have been taken were not forth- 
coming The parliamentary system 
showed signs of anaemia, the ad- 
ministrative system of near break- 
down and the party system of a 
dramatic eclipse from the national 
scene 


Externally, 1973 presented a ma- 
jor opportunity to India to resume 
the leadership of the developing 
world in its struggle against big 
manipulation now that 
China had decided to join the inner 
ring, an opportunity that could not 
be availed of given the internal 
stagnation and the consequent loss 
of credibility Indeed, towards the 
end of the year influential people at 
the top were arguing ın favour of 
yielding to the power of aid givers, 
the multi-national companies and 
their local collaborators—a ' com- 
plete volte face from the approach 
with which Mrs Gandhi’s govern- 
ment had identified itself and on 
which it had received a massive 
mandate from the people 


And there were signs that, ex- 
asperated at the inanity of her own 
radicals and of the professional 
politicians, the Prime Munister 
might be willing to listen to more 
weighty polycrats (bureaucrats 
turned into politicians) whose con- 
fidence had shot up thanks to the 
Congress Party’s failure to imple- 
ment its ‘left of centre’ design Some 
of the polycrats came up with de 
tailed suggestions for a reversal of 
this design which would provide 
free rein to monopoly houses with- 
m the country and foreign capital 
from abroad A group of eco- 
nomists under the leadership of 
Professor VKRV Rao endorsed 
such a strategy for the purpose of 
arresting inflation 


Te question that emerged to- 
wards the end of the year was: 
must the country chose between 
the ınequıty and exploitation that 
were inherent in the capitalistic 
path and the bureaucratic straıt- 
jacket that State socialism mvolved? 


Wasn't there a _ third course? 
Indeed, hadn”t this country all 
along staked its future on evolving 
such a course? Hadn’t Mrs 
Gandhi herself, ever since she 
galvanised public opinion in her 
favour since 1969, continuously 


talked of evolving “our own’ 
model? 


If 1973 had any message, ıt lay 
in respect of the need to come to 
grips with these basic questions— 
1n respect of our goals, the policies 
that these entail and are suited. to 
our conditions, and the changes 
which these policies involve in our 
economic and political structure 
lhese questions are inherent in 
the Indian model of development 
but have not for a long time been 
squarely faced (at any rate not 
since the early days of Nehru) It 
is time they were, theoretical though 
they may sound to some Without 
a relevant theory of action, not 
much will be accomplished 
anyway 


Consi and ambıvalent though 
it is, there ıs an Indian model of 
development which has emerged 
from the peculiar condıtıons faced 
by this continental sıze polity and 
by our own herıtage and value pre- 
ferences There 1s need not to lose 
sight of this and be carried away by 
continuously indulging ın self-doubt 
and  self-denigration (a national 
sport in which intellectuals of the 
Left and of the Right find common 
ground) but rather to take stock of 
our situation and evolve means of 
dealing with it ın the light of what 
we had 1n fact set out to do. 


The goals we had set out to 
achieve were three-fold to achieve 
real autonomy of this nascent State 
vis a Vis a hostile external environ- 
ment, to build a nation and inte- 
grate 1ts diverse components into a 
cohesive whole against a long hus- 
tory of disunity and disintegration, 
and to provide a minimum standard 
of living for all and a measure of 
equality in the social structure in a 
culture that had systematically culti- 
vated inequality and was plagued 
by increasing poverty of a majority 
of its people 


Although no goal ıs permanently 
achieved and the utmost vigilance 
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Is necessary, one can say with some 
confidence that the first two goals 
have been achieved to a remarkable 
degree and in peculiarly Indian 
ways—through a special blend of 
diplomacy and defense in the face 
of a hostile alignment of forces in 
one case and a peculiar approach 
to integration ‘based on a free play 
of the democratic process in the 
other Where we have singularly 
failed 1s in respect of the third 
goal—of creating a just and egalı- 
tarıan society ın which every indi- 
vidual irrespective of his social 
status or regional location has 
access to a minimum income and 
employment and 1s able to enjoy 
independence and dignity as a 
human being There has been 
little progress on this dimension 
and there is reason to believe that 
there has been some regression. 


This wasn’t so from the begin- 
ning In fact India’s record in 
pursuing social justice as a goal, in 
mitiating measures meant to restore 
Minimum rights to the hitherto 
exploited and ostracized strata, in 
effecting net transfer of resources 
from urban to rural areas, and in 
infrastructural investments meant to 
benefit the people as a whole was 
not bad at all during the fifties and 
the early sixties A steady though 
modest rate of growth (around 4 
per cent per year) an indulgent 
rather than repressive approach to 
the working class and the peasantry 
(n contrast to the ruthless explor- 
tation of the former in the West 
during industrialisation and of the 
latter ın Stalinist Russia), and a 
İsberal democratic regime that was 
open to organised pressure and elec- 
toral reprisal were the elements that 
made up the Indian model and on 
that basis led to a gradual improve- 
ment of social and economic condı- 
tions, almost across the board 
though by no means equally for all, 
without at the same time sacrificing 
the compulsions of national inte- 
gration and external security. 


Bu all this 1s now history—a his 
tory that both our planners and their 
radical critics may re-read with 
advantage Beginning perhaps with 
1962 which shook the nation’s confid- 
ence on all fronts (except, paradoxi- 
cally, defense) and even more since 


1967 when the principal organ of 
national unity and achievements, the 
Congress Party, entered a period of 
disarray from which it has not yet 
recovered, the country seems to have 
lost its earlier moorings The worst 
casualty of this period (now almost 
a decade) has been our third goal, 
that of an equitable distribution of 
life chances 


To an extent the earlier period 
contributed to the later situation 
Nehru too was mesmerized by the 
theory of ‘modernisation’, manu- 
factured and packaged m the West 
for the ‘benefit of ‘traditional’ 
societies The kingpin of the theory 
of modernisation was the ideal of a 
middle class society of the western 
type—industrialised, urbanised, mo- 
bılısed and homogenised through 
mass communications, and run and 
‘managed’ by a professional elite 
Throughout the sixties when the na- 
tion regressed economically and all 
but gave up its social goals (the sche- 
duled castes continued to be ‘sche- 
duled” in the Constitution and the 
numbers of 1lliterates grew by seve- 
ral mullions), the muddle classes 
enjoyed their heyday and muddle 
class values spread to take hold of 
the working classes and the 
peasantry as well. 


(us to these values was noi 
the classical liberal notion of freedom 
of thought and opinion but rather 
the post-lıberal notion of freedom 
to consmue The result of this 
consumerism has been a massive 
waste of resources, a vast expan- 
sion of the bureaucracy which has 
taken charge of society as a whole, 
destruction of a large range of skills 
and crafts and occupations, and 
non-utihsation of the stil available 
talents and human potential 
throughout the country It has 
given rise to an elite that 1s getting 
narrower in its class composition (a 
definite reversal of the earlier 
trend which was towards a 
more heterogenous elite), increas- 
ingly remote from the people, and 
subject to a creeping habit of cor- 
ruption ‘without which consumerism 
becomes difficult to mamtaın in a 
formally ‘socialist’ society 


It is not surprising that it is only 
with the prices of consumer items 


gomg up (and going up more for 
non-essentials than for essentials) 
that a sense of crisis has seeped 
upwards to the bureaucratic and 
professional class and conviction 
has been growing at these levels 
that 1t would be better to allow 
free play to the capitalistic course 
of development Thus ıs not at all 
surprising Guiyen the middle class 
ideal of consumerism there 1s little 
choice but to repeat the hoary 
path of capıtalısm—even while tire- 
lessly proclaiming socialist slogans 
from the housetop 


F ortunately or unfortunately for 
India (I think fortunately), neither 
the capitalistic path nor State 
socialism, both of which are based 
on the the same techno-economic 
design, ıs avaiable, given our 
factor proportions and the resources 
situation and given the context of a 
world which is as a whole feeling 
acute scarcity of the resources 
needed for sustaining the ‘modern’ 
way of life. dt is necessary to 


turn this constraint into an advant- / 


age and to evolve an alternative to 
these two paths There 1s urgent 
need to shift the class structuie of 
society, involve the people by 
placing real power in their hands 
(not just mobılısıng them from 
above in the Leninist fashion or 
giving them a false sense of 'parti- 
cipation' as 1n liberal democracies), 
and evolve an institutional. design 
for this purpose 


Both national autonomy and 
political integration having been 
achieved ın good measure, there 1s 
need to work ceaselessly on the 
only major task that remaims— 
building a socio-political system 
that will ensure mimimum condi- 
tions and means of self-realization 
to all our people and bridge the 
wide gaps that divide them There 
is need to reconstruct our own yet 
unfulfilled design, do ıt conscious- 
ly with the future ın mind (and not 
through some post hoc rationalisa- 
tion in the fashion of the social 
sciences), and develop a structure 
that would catalyse the political 
process needed for realizing it. 


The basic purpose that should 
inform various components of the 
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new design—economic, social, ter- 
rtorial,| political—is to disperse 
the advantages that have been so 
far so heavily concentrated in a 
few hands Economically there 1s 
need to correct the vast disparities 
in income and employment, social- 
ly to liquidate the still large areas 
of repression and violation of hu- 
man dignity, territorially to arrest 
the sharp and growing drfferences 
between urban and rural, intra- 
State and inter-State regions, and 
politically to share power and the 
capacity for self-governance bet- 
ween and at various levels of this 
continental size polity. 


We must consciously reject all 
steps that promise ‘ultimate’ equa- 
lity while promoting inequality in 
the present Such a formula ıs m- 
volved in the current preoccupation 
with raismg production per se 
without regard to its composition 
(ın the fashion of expanding the 
cake somehow and worrying about 
its distribution "Jater'—a date that 
18 never specified and ın fact 
never arrives), providing special 
deals to the numerically ınsıgnı- 
ficant but soctally entrenched large 
farmers on the assumption that the 
small farmers lack ‘motivation’ and 
‘facilities’ and are therefore unpro- 
ductive (despite empirical evidence 
that a small farm based strategy 1s 
perfectly viable), or denymg more 
resources and administrative 
powers to the State and lower levels 
based on the wholly irrational fear 
of “dısıntegratıon” and *weakening 
of central authority' 


S, long as these theories working 
against the principle of dispersal 
enjoy legitimacy, there ıs little 
chance of generating a new momen- 
tum and sense of purpose in our 
society, involving the masses ın 
productive tasks, utilizing the enor- 
mous human resources that aie 
there 1n. abundance but are con- 
stantly wasted and m fact turned 
into a burden (there are some who 
think that our only problem 1s the 
large number of people that we 
have), and making any headway at 
all either economically or politically. 
There 1s need to have faith in the 
distributive and participant structure 
that lies ın the logic of the very sys- 
tem we have adopted, show confid- 


ence ın the people, involve ihem, 
remove the deprivations and exploi- 
tation from which they suffer, and 
thus evolve a throbbing political 
process that would then inform 
changes 1n the economy, in the social 
structure, ın the educational system 
and ın the wider culture within which 
we operate 


Let me repeat that this country 
is remarkably well integrated, that 
there ıs little ground for any fear 
of *disintegration' or loss of central 
authorty if power and resources 
were decentralised, that on the con- 
trary ıf the country fails to disperse 
developmental benefits and poli- 
tical rights and thus accentuates 
disaffection and discontent among 
the people at large, there 1s 
every likelihood of not only the 
political system being undermined 
but the very structure of national 
unity bêng undermined as well 


The only sure way of consoli- 
dating the unity and integrity of 
India is to move further along the 
democratic path through which it 
was integrated in the first instance 
(it is the only major polity in the 
world to be so integrated), and 
which alone will provide a last- 
ing structure of allegiance and ınter- 
dependence to this vast continent 
It ıs through institutionalising the 
diversity that 1s India into a new 
unity that the ‘model’ we had 
initiated with such confidence (due 
largely to Nehru's optimism about 
it) can be developed and made 
viable 


The key to such instilutionalisa- 
tion 1s to be found in the restruc- 
turmg of the political process, 
changes in the economic and social 
structures are 1ncumbent upon this 
rather than the other way round 
as is often presumed mn social 
science theorising For, the 
major issue relates to the distribu- 
tion of power the extent to which 
various individuals and. social and 
regional groups are 1n a position to 
assert their will and autonomy 
within the larger context of the 
nation 


It was not an accident that the 
new upsurge in the country (which 
has lately begun to wear out) came 
ın the wake of a new feeling of 


national autonomy following both 
the Bangla Desh war and a height- 
ened sense, of independence from 
imported models (for both of which 
Mrs Gandhi provided the rallying 
point and ought to be given full 
credit) If this autonomy 1S to be 
made real for the people, ıt can 
only be by taking the democratic 
process downwards 


Nehru's vision of democratic de- 
centralisation, Gandhi’s earlier con- 
cept of swaraj, as well as the more 
recent commitment to justice 
rather than to growth as such pro- 
vide us with a basis for a new kind 
of democratic society Crucial to 
it ıs the acceptance of the central 
importance of political power in 
restructuring social reality and 
economic priorities If Gandhrs 
and Nehru's ideas could not be ım- 
plemented, the major reason was 
the low salience that was given to 
the distribution of political power 
and the much higher salience given 
to bureaucratic management on the 
one hand and a pervasive econom- 
ism on the other 


One not insignificant result of 
this approach has been that 'poli- 
tics’ has taken the crudest forms, 
concentrating on personal and 
factional disputes of the pettrest 
kind and charges and counter- 
charges of corruption at all levels 
on which most of the time and 
attention of national leadership 1s 
spent Politicisation of the large. 
society and the people at large 1s 
left to the electoral process only, 
there has been very little effort at 
generating a sustained process of 
political awakening through the in- 
volvement of the people in the 
developmental process 


The latter kind of politics is not 
possible within a managerial model 
of society It involves a conscious 
model of participation through a 
decentralised structure of power in 
which it 1s possible to build pres- 
sures from below to which decision- 
makers are obliged to respond 


A centralised polity 1s bound to 
rely on bureaucratic management 
and technocratic control If such 
an apparatus could have delivered 
the goals, there would have been 
less antipathy to ıt despite its gene- 
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rally ımpersonal and dehumanısıng 
quahty But the fact 1s that 1t has 
not and by all mdrcators ıt cannot 
—not until adequate political pres- 
sures are generated from below In 
the absence of a very large measure 
of decentralısatıon of the political 
process, this will not come about 
and the system will continue to be 
at once undemocratic and unpro- 
ductive 


lhe steps involved in moving 
towards a decentralısed order that 
gives more importance to participa- 
tion than to admınıstratıon are 
fairly clear provide Statehood to 
regions within existing States that 
are, relative to the rest of the State, 
underdeveloped, institute and 
revive panchayati raj at the dis- 
trict and taluk levels, disperse all 
the major developmental tasks that 
are not confined to metropolitan 
areas to the States and within 
States to districts, develop an 
active political structure at the 
district level by direct elections and 
a ministerial type political set-up 
to which the district bureaucracy 1s 
responsible m the same manner as 
is presently the case at the State 
and central levels, thus moving 
towards a three-tier federal sys- 
tem, disperse real talent by build- 
ing at the district level large and 
competent teams of admınıstrators 
and technical personnel recruited 
from central services instead of the 
present set-up lorded over by one 
or at most two senior officers, and 
do all this also in the various cities 
and towns which should be provid- 
ed with considerable autonomy 
and capacity for planning and 
development within the respective 
States 


A ithough dispersal of political 
power ıs an essential pre-requisite 
for the dispersal of economic op- 
portunities, educational attainments 
and social status—without access to 
power all ‘welfare’ measures come 
to naught—it 1s necessary simul- 
taneously to disperse economic 
opportunities and the productive 
apparatus as well. There ıs need 
to think of not just an alternative 
political model but also an alter- 
native techno-economic model 


The conception of modernisation 
underlying both the capitalist and 


the State socialist models condemns 
the mass of people to at best a 
dependent status of wage earners 
and at worst (which 1s in fact the 
situation for a large section of our 
people) of marginality and redund- 
ance—unwanted people, hungry, 
humiliated, with both bodies and 
minds derailed Even if India de- 
sired to go industrial on the west- 
ern model, it lacks the means to do 
so, while its clinging to the model 
will have very dire consequences 
for hundreds of millions of ats 


people 


There 1s need to move towards 
a decentralised economy, a wide 
dispersal of the location of eco- 
nomic activity (other than agricul- 
ture), and a substantial devolution 
of not only resources but also deci- 
sion-making on the allocation of 
resources A major reorganisation 
is called forth ın this respect 


I t 1s not necessary to go into 
minute details of the reconstruction 
entailed in a model based on the 
principle of a wide dispersal of 
power for the purpose of making 
both the polity and the economy 
responsive to the needs of the peo- 
ple It would be illusory, however, 
to think that the new structures 
could be put on their feet without 
at the same time reorienting the 
existing institutional edifice which 
has accounted for the present 
state of centralisation, widening dis- 
parities and inequities as a conse- 
quence thereof, and all this leading 
to political decay and growing cor- 
ruption. 


İt is necessary, simultaneous with 
providing lie to the federal 
structure of our polity, to make 
other national  anstitutions—the 
legislatures, the admınıstratıon, the 
electoral process, the party system 
—properly functioning and respon- 
sive to the social goals that have 
been set before them "The goals 
were already set ın the directive 
principles of the Constitution. and 
have been made more concrete 
through various commitments made 
by the ruling party But these ınstı- 
tutions have gone on merrily as if 
none of this had ever happened and 
have, in course of time, become 


moribund and lifeless while at the 
same time impeding other struc- 
tures from emerging 


| E snra : The parla- 
mentary bodies have for long been 
in disarray and have ceased to be 
‘representative’ of the people ex- 
cept ın the most formal sense The 
reason for this is that the old West- 
minister model (which incidentally 
has itself undergone some changes 
ın England) just does not suit the 
needs of a society contemplating 
basic changes m its structure The 
representative principle is still 
important but needs to be made 
truly operative 


The Lok Sabha and the State 
legislatures, apart from providing 
arenas for toppling exercises ın 
periods of governmental instability 
and demonstrations of frustration 
ın periods of stability, have ceased 
to be of much relevance Their 
capacity for law-making 1s greatly 
limited by the near illiteracy of 
members in this field and the same 
is the case with their deliberations 
on complex and controversial 
policy 1ssues 


Enormous time 1s spent on urgent 
social legislation by people who are 
just not qualified to deal with the 
intricacies of law-making with the 
result that what comes out at the 
end 1s at once too complex for the 
house to consider and too full of 
loopholes for pous lawyers on the 
one hand, and prejudiced judges on 
the other, to have a field day At 
the same time the links between the 
elected bodies and the villages and 
towns where the people live have 
become weak (the mere fact of an 
MP or an MLA visiting his constı- 
tuency means rather little), thus 
losing their more general political 
role as well 


It 1s mecessary to (a) provide 
qualified strength to these bodies so 
that they can bring to the law- 
making and policy processes a 
different kind of expertise than is 
available to the government, and 
(b) make them more truly represen- 
tative of the people and of lower 
level political umts The system of 
proportional representation has often 
been suggested as a remedy but 
this 1s unrealistic as ıt will never be 
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acceptable to the Congress Party, 
it 1s also not conducive to stable 
government 


But two ideas are worth consider- 
ıng induction of professional talent 
m the legislatures and their various 
committees on the one hand and 
injecting a measure of indirect 
representation from lower to higher 
levels on the other The precise 
manner ın which these aims may be 
realized can be decided after con- 
sidering various alternatives One 
proposal could be for the Lok 
Sabha to coopt another 50 members 
(ten per cent of its present size) 
from a panel of qualified people 
proposed by recognised profession- 
al associations 


The same procedure can be 
adopted for cooption within legis- 
lative assemblies ın the States and 
ın institutions of local self-govern- 
ment There is need to involve 
the educated middle classes in a 
constructive manner—remember 
Gandhi—and put an end to their 
present parasitic character Thus 
will also balance the present ex- 
cessive dependence of politicians on 
career bureaucrats and technocrats. 


As for ensuring adequate repre- 
sentation of lower levels at higher 
levels so that the latter remain sen- 
sitive to the problems of the people, 
it ıs necessary to evolye a well 
thought out strategy One approach 
1s for district legislative bodies to 
send members to State assemblies 
and State assemblies to the Lok 
Sabha, on a fixed proportion, and 
to abolish the present ‘upper houses’ 
which have ceased to be different 
from the ‘lower houses’ in any way 
{the Rajya Sabha, for instance has 
long ceased to represent the inter- 
ests of the States) 


İLhumasay, as I see it, the country 
wil have to consider adopting the 
indirect system of elections in a 
major way, with smaller electoral 
constituencies as the basic unit, dis- 
trict and State electoral colleges 
composed of representatives from 
them, on the basis of which the 
Vidhan Sabhas and the Lok Sabha 
are elected This will both reduce 
electoral expenses and corruption 
which at present disqualify the vast 
majority of the people from poli- 


tical office and would be logically 
suited to a country with close to a 
billion people at the end of this cen- 
tury (when an average Lok Sabha 
constituency will, if the present 
structure continues and the voting 
age 1s lowered which cannot be de- 
nied for long, encompass almost two 
million people and a million voters) 


Similarly, 1n. the long run profes- 
sional representation ought to be 
ın terms of special councils to 
which technical problems are 
referred for advise before the Lok 
Sabha and Vidhan Sabhas (who 
must, of course, have the final 
voice) adopt particular measures 
But before deciding ın a definitive 
manner on the future pattern of 
representation, smaller versions of 
each of these 1deas may be tried out 


Esso: Closely related to the 
reform of the legislative system is 
the reform of the electoral system 
The limes along which structural 
changes can be undertaken have 
been suggested above More im- 
portant, however, 1s the need to put 
an end to the present system of 
financing elections ‘This has given 
rise to massive corruption in public 
life, has obliged politicians to turn 
a blind eye to the whole pheno- 
menon of a parallel economy based 
on black money, threatens to make 
a mockery of this central element 
of our democratic system, and may 
soon produce a revulsion against 
the whole system. Very soon no 
one who does not have access to 
several lakhs of rupees will be able 
to stand for election, the typical 
American situation 


It 1s necessary to put an end to 
this state of affairs Many alter- 
natives are possible but perhaps the 
simplest 1s for the State to provide 
parties with funds, accordmg to 
some system of weightage ‘The 
necessary disciphne and auditing 
that thus will entail will also ensure 
more healthy practices 


Administration The bureaucracy 
should be made more responsive to 
the legislatures than 1s the case at 
present Though there ıs no need 
to adopt the American practice in 
this regard im its entirety, there 1s 
clear need to move away from the 
British colonial tradition of irres- 


ponsibility in the name of ‘anony- 
mity’ The Lok Sabha and the 
Vidhan Sabhas ought to be able to 
scrutinise the manner ın which poli- 
cies and legislative measures have 
been mnplemented This will put 
more fear in the hearts of bureau- 
crats than 1s at present the case 


The argument that this will kill 
ımtatıve comes from bemg too 
much used to the present system 
which is based on the twin prin- 
ciples of bureaucratic irrespon- 
sıbılıty (which, however, has long 
ceased to have any meaning) A 
system which punishes precisely 
those who don't perform will 1n fact 
produce more and not less results 


The above paragraphs provide a 
few indicative (by no means exhaus- 
tive) suggestions for making the sys- 
tem more responsive “There may be 
other suggestions which are much 
better 1n which case they and not 
these should be considered “The 
main point is to give up the assump- 
tion that all 1s well, accept the need 
for structural changes, and begin to 
consider proposals for such recon- 
struction The mam purpose of such 
changes ought to be to enable the 
people of this country to feel part of 
the system and make themselves felt, 
to avail of the benefits of develop- 
ment which are at present appro- 
priated by a small elite, and to thus 
give rise to a truly just and parti- 
cipant society. 


EP so System: One final question 
remains If dispersal of benefits 
through structural changes ın both 
the polity and the economy 18 con- 
sidered to be essential for meeting 
the goals of social democracy, are 
there also elements m the system 
that will ensure cohesion and unity? 
It 1s true that the Indian model of 
integration does not envisage impo- 
sition of unity from above which in 
any case will be artificial. 


It 1s also true that both national 
autonomy externally and national 
integration internally have been 
achieved to a large degree and that 
central authority 1s quite strong and 
sustamed by enough instruments of 
its own so that ıt ıs now possible to 
undertake steps ın the direction of 
dispersal of power and resources 
All the same, any institutional sys- 


tem must perform the tests of both 
adequate dıspersal and necessary 
cohesion, 1ndeed each 1s a condition 
of the other. What will ensure this 
ın the Indian model? 


I tis here that the role of the party 
system comes. Historically, what 
gave unity to this country 18 not 
Just the steel-framed bureaucracy 
and the armed forces, nor just the 
availability of outstanding indi- 
viduals at the helm of affairs, but 
an ongoing structure of loyalty and 
organisation which was provided 
by the Indian National Congress 
which, while 1t was very open both 
internally and externally, nonethe- 
less provided unity and integrity to 
the country as a whole 


This role must still be performed 
and largely by the Congress itself. 
There 1s no need to proclaim a one 
party State nor to make the domin- 
ance of the Congress Party in any 
way legal, the “system” 1s sufficient- 
ly strong to allow a great deal of 
competition, indeed, to an extent 
ıt derives its strength from such 
competition But, at the same 
time, 1t 1s absolutely essential that 
the traditional role of the Congress 
to provide the core of the party 
system and of the party system to 
provide the core of the political 
system are performed 


Crucial to these roles is tbe 
existence of a functioning hierarchy 
of the Congress Party, its combına- 
tion of centralised decision-making 
and decentralised operations, 118 
ability for close partnership 
with the admunistrative structure 
at all levels, and its some- 
what loose but nonetheless percep- 


tible cadre-cum-mass system Most. 


of these elements have become 
moribund, in a large number of 
districts and taluks, the party has 
all but folded up 


It 1s necessary to not only revive 
the party, essentially by closely 
associating party cadres in the 
working of elected authorities at 
lower levels—taluk and district 
panchayats, municipalities, coope- 
ratives and so forth—thus provid- 
ing a readymade hierarchy. It 1s 
equally necessary to make the 
party an organ of policy making so 
that the widely dispersed ınstıtu- 
tional system can be informed by 


a common purpose. The AICC 
and the PCCs ought to be activis- 
ed through a continuous committee 
structure and strong secretariats, 
they ought be assisted by profes- 
sıonal staff and party theoreticians, 
and the deliberations of party ses- 
sions ought to be truly informed 
through adequate groundwork and 
documentation ın advance 


A, major effort 1s called forth in 
these directions and 1f the Congress 
Party ıs able to deploy even a 
portion of the funds it 18 over- 
spending (yes, overspending) on 
elections and allows to trickle into 
individual pockets, ıt can generate 
an atmosphere—for itself and for 
the other parties—which will make 
such overspending and corruption 
unnecessary The need 1s for a 
vision that can look beyond imme- 
diate pressures (a la the U*P. elec- 
tion), anticipate the crisis that is 
likely to overtake the country in 
the absence of determined action, 
and act on that basis Other parties 
should, of course, also do these 
things But I have no doubt at all 
that the Congress is the lynchpin 
of Indian politics and ıt 1s through 
its making or unmaking that the 
system will gain or lose 1n strength 


There 1s urgent need to 
reconsider the functionng of our 
institutions This entails not just 
prograrimatıc but structural’ chan- 
ges as well These, m turn, call 
for an adequate theoretical under- 
standing of the issues at stake The 
need is for nothing short of con- 
ceiving a model for India This 
article provides some random 
thoughts for constructing one 
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ıı WHEN the statistics are finally 


tabulated and published for 1973, 
the year will perhaps. stand out as 
the worst year of violence 1n India 


-sınce independence In a larger 


study of the subject, which 1s pre- 
sently. under way, I have found 


‘that the ancidence of violence at 


the national level is linked in a 
mayor way with the state of the 
economy For example, during 
the 1950s the incidence of cases of 
riots per million of population 
remained relatively stable, despite 
the movement for States reorgam- 
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zatıon, whereas ın the 1960s there 
was a general sharp upward trend 
This corresponds fairly accurately 
with our understanding of what has 
been happening ın the Indian eco- 
nomy, especially as it touches the 
large masses of the population 


An important theoretical point 
that needs to be underlined is the 
close linkage between the state of 
the economy and trends in public 
violence Consistent with these 
past trends 1n regard to violence, 1t 
is not an .outlandish assumption 
that, given the unparalleled severity 
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of economic conditions during 
1973, the incidence of violence in 
India 1s likely to have touched an 
all-time record in this year Im- 
pressionistic evidence seems already 
to be ın accord with this conclu- 
sion 


Beyond the national scene, 
however. there are several interest- 
ing facets of long-term significance 
concerning violence at the State 
level which merit attention These 
important facets emerge from a 
comparative examination of the 
incidence of riots in the States 
The term ‘States’ here refers to all 
the States in India plus Union 
Territories with over 1 million 
population—in all 20 political units 
—for which we have data over the 
period 1959-1968. The data has 
been obtamed from the annual 


— 


volume published by the Ministry 
of Home Affairs on Crime in India 


In the comparative examination, 
the 20 States were divided into five 
blocks—very high, high, medium, 
low, veny low ‘The measure em- 
ployed mn the analysis was the 
ten-year average for the period 
1959-1968, and the division of the 
20 States into the five blocks was 
made in specific reference to the 
all-India ten-year average The 
procedure used in classifying the 
States was to take the all-India 
average, double this figure and 
divide it into five blocks very low, 
0-200 per cent, low, 200-400 per 
cent, medium, 400-600 per cent; 
high, 60 0-800 per cent; very high, 
above 800 per cent Any proce- 
dure to classify data obviously has 
its merits and demerits; the chief 


merit of the procedure used here 1s 
that it classifies States on the basis 
of their relationship to the national 
average Classifying the States 
into quartiles seems too mechanı- 
cal, at any rate, since the States 
appear in ranked order it 1s easy 
to make a visual determination of 
the quartiles 


In addition to the ranking of 
the States, and their classification 
into five blocks on the basis of the 
ten-year average for each State, 
information ıs provided on the 
rank of the State for individual 
years over the ten-year period 
1959-1968 ın order to see the extent 
to which a State’s mean rankmg 
corresponds with its annual record 
and equally to determine the 
persistence or otherwise from year 
to year of a State's leevl of viol- 
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TABLE 1 
Riots—State rankings: cases 





Ten-Year Mean 
Per Mullon 
of Populatıon 


VERY HIGH (111 76) 


Rank State 


1 Tripura 186 3 1 
2 Manıpur 156 4 7 
3 Assam 144 3 3 
4 VVest Bengal 135.0 Zz 
5 Bihar 1160 5 
HIGH (83.82+) 
6 Jammu and 
Kashmir 105 2 6 
7 Rajasthan 816 11 
MEDIUM (55 88+) 
8 Kerala 773 A 
9 Uttar Pradesh 71.1 14 
10 Tamilnadu 708 8 
11 Orissa 65 6 9 
12 Andhra 
Pradesh 56 4 10 
LOW (2794+) 
13 Mysore 43.6 15 
14 Madhya 
Pradesh 43 3 12 
15 Maharashtra 287 13 
16 Himachal 
Pradesh 28 5 18 
VERY LOW 
17 Delhi 26 6 16 
18 Gujarat 22.6 17 
18 Nagaland 218 19 
20 Punjab 74 20 


Rank for Each Year from 1959 to 1968 


3 1 1 1 1 1 2 
1 5 2 2 2 2 1 
2 2 3 3 4 4 3 
4 3 4 4 3 5 4 
5 4 6 5 5 3 5 
6 6 5 6 6 7 7 
12 12 9 8 9 6 6 
8 7 10 9 10 10 9 
14 8 8 1 8 9 8 
7 9 7 10 12 8 11 
10 10 12 12 7 1l 10 
9 11 11 11 il 12 12 
13 14 14 14 14 14 14 
11 13 13 15 15 15 15 
17 16 19 19 16 16 17 
15 15 16 13 13 13 19 
18 19 15 17 18 17 16 
19 17 18 18 17 18 18 
16 18 17 16 20 19 13 
20 20 20 20 19 20 20 


All-India Average. 69 86 
Mean Annual 


Increase 

Per cent Rank 

6 1 57 12 
2 3 26 7 2 
5 2 10.7 4 
1 4 49 13 
3 5 58 11 
4 6 8.7 7 
7 7 10,0 6 
8 8 30 14 
9 10 106 5 
11 1 7.5 9 
10 9 7.1 10 
12 13 07 18 
13 12 79 8 
14 14 —08 19 
15 16 19 16 
20 19 144 3 
16 18 22 15 
17 17 09 17 
18 15 508 1 
19 20 —33 20 


ence Furthermore, the States 
mean annual ıncrease in crime over 
the ten-year period 1s also provid- 
ed as well as 1ts rank on the basis 
of this mean 1ncrease 


What conclusions emerge then 
from the comparative examination 
of the States 1n respect of violence? 


Spatial Concentration Table 1 
ıncorporates the ranking of States 
in respect of mot cases The most 
striking feature of the ranking of 
States for riots ıs that the entire 
contingent of States m the very 
high block lies m the eastern cor- 
ner of India, covering ‘Tripura, 
Manipur, Assam, West Bengal and 
Bihar If Nagaland were to be 
included here, it would show up 
the entire eastern sector of India 
to be a most violent part of the 
country Strangely, even though it 


has been the scene of persistent 
turmoil over the years, Nagaland 
appears as the second lowest rank- 
mg State One must attribute this 
phenomenon to either the difficul- 
ties of data collection under such 
conditions or strictly to a question 
of definition. of riots that excludes 
insurrection and insurgency Or it 
may well be the result of stringent 
police control, Nagaland has the 
highest ratio of policemen to popu- 
lation among the Indian States—99 
per 10,000 of population as against 
the average of 11 for all the States 
İt 1s significant nonetheless that 
Nagaland has the fastest rate of 1n- 
crease both for mot cases and not 
arrests 


Of course, West Bengal—especi- 
ally Calcutta city—has the reputa- 
tion of an area characterized by a 
very high degree of violence. "The 


present data on rıots confirms thus 
Image of West Bengal, with the 
State rankmg fourth ın mot cases 
and first ın mot arrests (see Table 
2) However, it has not been 
equally obvious from casual obser- 
vation—and this, mdeed, 1s one of 
the significant findings of this com- 
parative examınatıon—that the 
pıcture proyected by VVest Bengal 
IS a more generalızed one for the 
entire eastern section of India The 
picture of eastern India as the 
center of collective violence 1s 
confirmed from the viewpoint of 
arrests as well Four of the five 
States that are very high on not 
cases are also very high on rot 
arrests, only Manipur, with a low 
ratio of arrests to cases, has moved 
to the low block 1n riot arrests 


In this context it 1s significant 
that some political leaders have 
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” TABLE 2 
Riots—State rankings: arrests 


——————— A —— € E €  . 


Len-Year Mean 
Per Million 


Rank State of Population 


VERY HIGH (640.524-) 


1 West Bengal 8929 1 
2 Bihar 6918 3 
3 Assam 685 8 5 
4 Tripura 666.4 7 
MEDIUM (320.26 4-) 
5 Jammu and 
Kashmir 425 3 13 
6 Orissa 4184 8 
7 Kerala 3877 4 
8 Rajasthan 380 5 9 
9 Uttar Pradesh 372 7 11 
LOW (160 13+) 
10 Mysore 315.5 15 
1i Manipur 306 0 12 
12 Tamılnadu 2820 16 
13 Maharashtra 2753 2 
14 Andhra 
Pradesh 2717 14 
15 Madhya 
Pradesh 207 7 10 
16 Gujarat 198 5 6 
17 Delhi 176 3 18 
18 Himachal 
Pradesh 164.1 17 
VERY LOW 
19 Nagaland 1171 20 
20 Punjab 46 9 19 


Rank for Each Year from 1959 to 1968 


2 3 1 2 1 2 1 
4 4 3 3 2 1 2 
1 2 5 4 6 4 3 
3 1 2 1 3 3 4 
8 8 6 7 5 9 9 
5 6 8 1 4 7 5 
7 9- 12 412 9 15 7 
9 10 9 9 8 5 8 
14 5 7 8 7 8 6 
11 7 10 10 13 10 10 
6 16 4 6 10 13 15 
12 12 11 15 15 6 12 
16 15 16 18 12 11 14 
13 13 15 14 11 14 13 
10 11 14 13 14 16 11 
17 17 17 17 16 18 17 
18 18 13 5 18 17 18 
15 14 18 16 1 12 19 
20 2 19 20 20 20 16 
19 19 20 19 19 19 20 


All-India Average 400.32 
Mean Annual 





Increase 

Per cent Rank 

1 1 50 13 
2 4 4.1 14 
3 2 96 8 
8 3 169 4 
4 5 123 5 
5 8 101 7 
7 6 33 15 
6 7 7.6 9 
9 ll 66 11 
10 10 10 7 6 
16 16 185 3 
12 13 74 10 
13 15 —0.7 18 
11 12 58 12 
14 14 02 17 
17 17 —43 20 
18 18 245 2 
19 19 15 16 
15 9 1182 1 
20 20 —1.2 19 
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seen the eastern States as an area 
of opportunity for political mobili- 
zatıon even though the attractıve- 
ness of the area is expressed 
ın different terms. As one news 
correspondent stated in relation to 
CPI(M) activities subsequent to 
the 1972 elections 


The Leftist leaders are also 
believed to have decided to 
concentrate on Eastern India, 
which according to them, are 'at 
a different level of political 
awakening’. The areas include, 
apart from West Bengal, Bihar, 
Tripura and Assam and also 
parts of Uttar Pradesh, Orissa 
and a few other areas in the 
easternmost regions 1 


The spatial concentration of very 
high incidence of rioting in the 
eastern section of India would seem 
to suggest that there might be very 
little relationship beween riots and 
such economic and social charac- 
teristics as development, literacy 
and urbanization This very high 
block includes States that are more 
developed and less, relatively high 
ın literacy and low, and more 
urbanized as well as those that are 
less urbanized 


A: agaınst the very hıgh block, 
the very low block of States 1s not 
spatially concentrated, but rather 
spread out, it includes Delhi, 
Gujarat, Nagaland and the Punjab. 
A reservation has already been 
expressed about the inclusion of 
Nagaland ın this block. More 
surprising in this block is the pre- 
sence of the Punjab, which has the 
mage of a rather turbulent State 
(Punjab here covers both Punjab 
and Haryana) Not only that, 1t 1s 
the lowest ranking State both in 
respect of cases and arrests. Punjab 
has been known as 'the land of 
agitations’, but 1t 1s not adequately 
realized that this has more to do 
with ‘atmospherics’ than violent 
political behaviour, in their move- 
ments against the government, the 
Punjabis have behaved in a rather 
disciplined and orgamzed way, 
without letting themselves be led 
too aften into violence. Gujarat, 
of course, seems to live up to the 
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image of bemg the home State of 
Gandhi, although this mage was 
badly tarnished by communal riots 
ın the year of his birth centenary— 
1969 


Two States—Jammu and Kash- 
mir, and Rajasthan belong to the 
high block of States. The medium 
block contains three States from 
the southern region—Kerala, 
Tamilnadu, and Andhra Pradesh— 
and Uttar Pradesh and Orissa. 
The low block includes one south- 
ern State—Mysore—and Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra and Hıma- 
chal Pradesh Briefly, ıt would 
seem that the bulk of the popula- 
tion of the southern and Hindi 
States tends toward a medium or 
low incidence in terms of riots, 
while the western region has a low 
to very low incidence 


T emporal Persistence, An ex- 
amınatıon of the yearly rankıngs in 
riot cases for the five States m the 
very hıgh block pomts up another 
significant feature about collective 
violence—the rather high persist- 
ence of these same States m the 
top ranks ın respect of mcidence of 
riots over a period of ten years 
Thus, Tripura ranked first for 
seven years, and second or third 
for two, Manipur ranked second 
for five years, first for two and 
third for one, Assam ranked third 
for four years, second for three, 
and fourth or fifth for another 
three, West Bengal ranked fourth 
for five years, and first, second or 
third for four years, Bihar ranked 
fifth for six years, and third or 
fourth for three years. 


Although there are annual 
fluctuations m the incidence of 
rots, these are within rather nar- 
row limits, and the States have 
tended, by and large, to retain their 
rank, or stay close to 1t from year 
to year, over the years. One might 
say that a certam level of ıncıd- 
ence of rıotıng has now become a 
part of the political culture of 
these States What holds true in 
the case of the States ın the very 
high block applies in general to 
most of the other States Note, for 
example, that the lowest ranking 
State maimtamed that position m 
eight out of ten years Even 
though Gurr found that his data 


did not provide a strong confirma- 
tion of the hypothesis that ‘the 
best prediction of future conflict 1s 
the level of past conflict, the 
present data on the Indian States, 
limited though it may be to ten 
years, lends striking support to 
that hypothesis. 


R egronal Patterns Initially, in 
this comparative examination, ıt 
was intended to study rankings 
only in relation to the States As 
the analysis proceeded, a regional 
focus seemed to emerge, as should 
be obvious from the earlier discus- 
sion of the very high block of 
States It became necessary then 
to look at the standing of the dif- 
ferent regions as well The Indian 
States were divided into five re- 
gıons Essentally, the central 
region mcludes all the Hindi States 
except Haryana and Himachal 
Pradesh—Bihar, Delhi, Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, and Uttar 
Pradesh The northern region has 
three States—Himachal Pradesh; 
Jammu and Kashmir, and the 
Punjab “The southern region in- 
cludes the States whose dominant 
languages belong to the Dravidian 
family—Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, 
Mysore; and Tamilnadu There 
are five States ın the eastern re- 
gion—Assam, Manipur; Orissa; 
Tripura, and West Bengal. The 
western region includes only two 
States—Guyarat and Maharashtra 


Table 3 represents a reorganiza- 
tion of the data on riot cases with 
the States classified by regions 
The eastern region, not unexpect- 
edly, stands out with the highest 
incidence, it should be noted that 
Bihar, even though contiguous to 
West Bengal, is included in the 
central region Next hıgh in the 
incidence of rioting 1s the central 
region, followed by the southern 
region The regions at the lower 
end are the western and northern 
regions ‘This description refers to 
the overall result of the classıfica- 
tion of States by regions. Obvious- 


2 Ted Robert Gurr, ‘A Causal Model of 
Civil Strife A Comparative Analysis 
Using New Indices’, in John V Gillespie 
and Betty A Nesvold (eds), Marco- 
Quantitative Analysis. Conflict, Develop- 
ment, and Democratization, (Beverly 
10 Calif Sage Publications, 1971), 
p. 


İy, there are some deviant cases 
runnıng counter to the general pat- 
tern, thus, Orissa and Nagaland in 
the case of the eastern region, 
Delhi in the central region, and 
Jammu and Kashmur ın the north- 
ern region 


As a further step ın the examı- 
nation of regional patterns, the data 
for the different States within each 
region was merged Table 4 pro- 
vides the data on riot cases and 
arrests for the five regions In 
general, 1t confirms the picture that 
emerges from organizing (he States 
by region (Table 3)  'The eastern 
region ranks first 1n riot cases, but 
the lowest ranking region is the 
North rather than the West This 
last result 1s the outcome of the 
fact that the Punjab with its much 
larger population overwhelms the 
higher incidence — prevalent in 
Jammu and Kashmir and Himachal 
Pradesh Nonetheless, the gap 
between the northern and western 
regions 1s rather small The south- 
ern region as number three lies 
squarely in the middle, while the 
central region ranks second and 
the western region fourth The in- 
cidence of rioting in the southern 
region 1s more than two and a half 
ümes that ın the northern region, 
that of the central region more than 
three and a half times, and that of 
the eastern region more than five 
umes If the all-India average is 
taken into account, the incidence 


in both the northern and western 
regions would be considered very 
low, that 1n the central and south- 
ern regions medium, and only that 
in the eastern region very high 


What is remarkable in relation 
to these rankings 1s that, barrıng a 
few exceptions, they are sustained 
year after year over the ten-year 
period “The year-to-year consist- 
ency is even more striking in 
respect of riot arrests in the diffe- 
rent regions ‘The eastern and 
northern regions hold the same 
rank every single year Except 
for the year 1959, when the States 
reorganization movement ın the 
western region apparently upsets 
the pattern, the same is essentially 
true of the central, southern and 
western regions 


What emerges then as a general. 


statement about riots 1n the Indian 
States 1s that there 1s a political 
culture of violence in India in two 
respects—one, that the rankings of 
States ın respect of noting tend to 
be persistent over a period of time, 
ın this case 1959-1968, and, two 
that there 1s a regional character 
to the incidence of rioting This ıs 
not to say that the incidence of 
rioting 1s static In the opening 
paragraph on national trends it 
was stated that the incidence of 
riots had been sharply increasing 
in the 1960s The data on the 
States and regions also demonst- 


TABLE 4 
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Riots—regional rankings: cases and arrests 


Ten-Year Mean 


Per Million 


Rank Region of Population 
1 Hast 1191 

EI Central 782 
3 South 613 
4 West 26 6 
5 North 226 
1 Fast 7156 
2 Central 435 4 
3 South 3021 
4 VVest 2489 
5 North 1079 


Rank for Each Year 1959-1968 


CASES 
1111111111 
3322222222 
2233333333 
4454544444 
5545455555 

ARRESTS 
1111111111 
2222222220 
4333333333 
2444444444 
5555555555 





TABLE 3 
Riots—States in regional clusters— 
cases 

East 

1 Tripuia 186 3 
2 Manıpur 156 4 
3 Assam 1443 
4 West Bengal 1350 
11 Orissa 656 
19 Nagaland 218 
Central 

5 Bihar 1160 
7 Rajasthan 816 
9 Uttar Pradesh 433 
14 Madhya Pradesh 433 
17 Delhi 26 6 
South 

8 Kerala 713 
10 Tamilnadu 70 8 
12 Andhra Pradesh 564 
13 Mysore 43 6 
North 

6 Jammu and Kashmir 1052 
16 Himachal Pradesh 28 5 
20 Punjab 74 
West 

15 Maharashtra 28 7 
18 Gujarat 22 6 





rates that, save a few exceptions, 
riot incidence has been on the 
increase What 1s clear, however, 
from a comparative examination 1s 
that there 1s a base to these ıncrea- 
ses which continues to differentiate 
among States and regions 


Mean Annual 


Increase 
Per cent Rank 
52 2 
62 1 
27 4 
02 5 
34 3 
53 ] 
43 3 
50 2 
—2 5 
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The total state 


RASHEEDUDDIN KHAN 


LOOKING back on the twenty sıx 
years of the working of India’s 
political system, one is struck by 
the imperceptible but steady 
growth in the sphere of State 
activity both in its width and depth, 
which has resulted in the emerg- 
ence of what should most plausi- 
biy be called a zotal State 


Ihe proposition that 15 sought to 
be maintained m this paper 1s that 
ıt was endemie in the very exercise 
of effective and strong federal 
authority ın India over a continen- 
tal heterogenous polity, facing the 


«task of nation-building and plan- 


ning for growth with a welfare 
premise and concern for distribu- 
tive justice and that, too, in a 
Situation of scarce-resources, low 
production and inadequate techno- 
logy but ever-increasing demands 
by a participatory mass of citizens, 
fo so transform the power of the 
State as to give it the impress of a 
total State 


In order to comprehend this 
proposition  objectively, a clear 
perception of the nature of the 
contemporary State system 1s 
necessary, coupled with clarifica- 
tion regarding the concept of the 
total State, followed by a survey 
of the peculiar and specific charac- 
teristics of the Indian State and the 
Indian political system 


Therefore let us begin by enquir- 
ing into the nature of the modern 
State. 


In terms of power, the modern 
State today 1s the most dominant 
organization whose impact 1s felt 
beyond the well recogmzed penum- 
bra of political, economic and 
social activities of the citizens, 
almost as an ‘invasion of privacy’ 
(to borrow Richard Rover’s phrase) 
mto the perilous realms of culture, 
values and the very ethos of life 
It has become another word for 
situational-conditioning "The State 


today is indeed a legitimised 
Leviathan And this cuts across 
ideological boundaries, and system 
differentiation States m all the 
‘three vvorlds”—vvestern, eastern 
and the wide range of the ‘third 
world'—either possess this charac- 
teristic or at least reveal a high 
propensity for the acquisition of 
this characteristic 


While no one would concur with 
the euphoric Hegelian concept that 
the State 1s the Divine Idea as it 
exists on earth,’ and that ‘all the 
worth of the human bemg ss 
derived from his immersion m 1ts 
activities,’ nor with the formulation 
ot Rousseau that “by obeying the 
laws of State, men could be more 
free than ım a pre-civil society,’ 
nor stil with Burke who conceiv- 
ed of the State as ‘a partnership 
in all virtue and perfection,’ yet no 
modern man of any ideological 
persuasion or system preference 
would reject conceptually the 
necessity of the State, much less 
question ifs socio-economic utility 
and political desirability There- 
fore, the all-powerful State has 
come to stay in the foreseeable 
future 


As the society’s most inclusive 
and over-powering organization— 
which, notwithstanding cleavages 
withm it based on class, caste, 
religion, community, language, re- 
hgion, and the hke—the State 
invokes the deepest sentiments of 
loyalty as the  institutionalised 
manifestation of the unity, security 
and stability of the entire political 
community In this sense, the 
State symbolises the collective ego 
of the polity The State also 
provides an identity in terms of 
international living 


In its domestic sphere the State, 
within the framework of the adop- 
ted system and ideological foun- 
dations, maımtams or seeks to 
maintain, law and order, the super- 
vision of rights and obligations, a 


yo” 


fair degree of political integration 
and economic development, a 
viable measure of social cohesion 
and social justice and a maximal 
bond of fraternity Indeed, the 
justification for the coercive autho- 
rity of the State, or rather of what 
Giovanni Sartori calls ‘the coercion 
—consensus, continuum,’ which 1s 
the ‘only title upon which it can 
claim the obedience of those over 
whom it 1s exercised, is m the 
measure of its effort to satisfy 
maximum demand’ 


Bu. as Laski points out, in a 
class divided society, “the main fact 
of significance is the struggle for 
the possession of the State-power 
between the class which owns 
those instruments and that which 
is denied access to the benefits of 
that ownership The conclusion 
implies that the State 1s always 
biased ın the interest of the former ’ 
It was this aspect which was 
underlined, albiet with pointed 
exaggeration, by Marx and Engels 
in the Communist Manifesto when 
they said that ‘the executive of the 
modern State 1s simply a commit- 
tee for managing the common 
affairs of the bourgeoisie’ 


In States controlled by the 
parties of the working class—e, 
the People’s Democracies and 
Communist States—while the shift 
in the location of power certainly 
takes place from the propertied 
classes to the party of the erstwhile 
exploited. classes, 1e, the working 
classes as indeed also the utılıza- 
tion of power against class exploi- 
tation and ın defence of the rights 
of the toiling masses, what is 
pertinent 1s that even here the 
nature of the State power ın its 
relevance to the society 1s not bası- 
cally different. As a matter of fact, 
because of the cohesive and integ- 
rated nature of the communist 
polity and party-support, the State 
acquires a primacy and a prepon- 
derance in authority qualitatively 
greater than in the case of the 
non-communist polities 


In the newly liberated ex-colo- 
nial countries of Asia and Africa 
and in the oligarchic political 
system of Latm America, the 
nature of the State m terms of 


power and sphere of action is no 
different from the States ın the 
bourgeois, liberal, people’s demo- 
cratic or communist political 
systems For, all modern States 
have a tendency towards totality 
due to ‘demographic pressure, the 
continually increasing interdepend- 
ence of all aspects of the industrial 
society, technological progress and 
the resultant search for more and 


more rationally functional, and 
planned societal forms” (G. 
Sartori) 


The /aissez-faire conception of the 
“mınımal State” as exemplified mn 
the writings of Locke, represented 
ın terms of power the pheno- 
menon of the dominance of bour- 
geois private organisation on the 
State apparatus, and the reconcılıa- 
tion of the bourgeois class interest 
for greater autonomy from the 
State and ıts institutions. with the 
petit-bourgeois and the rising 
working class demand for the State 
playing the instrumental role for 
what Bentham later formulated as 
the “greatest good of the greatest 
number”. 


By the beginning of the 20th 
century and, more particularly, with 
the emergence of the new State 
structures as a consequence of the 
first world war (including the new 
Soviet State, the German Weimar 
and the Czech Republics) followed 
by the crises of capitalism in the 
30s the transformation of State 
from minimal to maximal had 
already been achieved 


Te rıse of fascısm as a dominant 
political power in Italy marks the 
beginning of what Mussolini was 
fond of calling ‘the totalitarian 
State’-—an all-pervadıng penetra- 
tion and intensity of power over 
everybody and everything The 
fascist “Greater Rome’ designs of 
Mussolını and the herrenvolf—the 
obsessed Nazi Third Reich of 
Hıtler—resurrected the  grandilo- 
quent image of the State as a 
moral personality, remuniscent of 
Hegel who said that ‘the indivi- 
duals’ highest duty is to be a 
member of the State”. 


The State became the be-all and 
end-all of all natıonal-lıfe o Citizens 


and their groups were reduced to 
non-entity ın order to exalt the 
glorious edifice of the State, as 
some sort of a transcendental, 
immortal, omnipotent entity that 
gave meaning and sustenance to 
all civilized life It represented a 
collosal irrationality which was 
shattered only after ıts demonology 
had taken a heavy toll of human 
life and resources in the three 
continents during the second world 
war 


I. the post-second world war 
phase, on the. collapse of the 
Fascıst-Nazı regimes, authors like 
Hannah Arendt, George Orwell, 
Karl Jaspers, Karl Mannheim, 
Damel Bell and Carl Friedrich 
developed the concept of totalita- 
rianism and sought to identify 
particularly the Soviet system and 
the political system of the com- 
munist dommated people's demo- 
cracies as archetypes of the 
totalitarian State ^ Looked at 
retrospectively, 1t was a question 
of mistaken identity for two 
reasons 


Firstly, a deliberate attempt was 
made to classify the Fascist-Nazi 
State and the Communist State as 
variations of the same generic 
system, standing opposite to what 
Karl Popper calls ‘the open 
society’, that 1s the Western (libe- 
ral and bourgeois) democracies 
Certain simularities of structures 
and of location of power, despite 
clear divergence of goals and pur- 
poses between fascism and com- 
munism was considered enough of 
an evidence to construct sweeping 
generalisations 


And, secondly, a universal 
phenomenon of the expansion of 
State activity ın the mid-twentieth 
century consequent upon the ecolo- 
gical changes in the nature of 
mternatıonal society and the 
domestic requirements of the State 
had indeed transformed even the 
traditional democracies, was deli- 
berately seen as a restrictive 
experience of the socialist world 
alone 


The motivation. apparently was 
neither objective nor academic, but 


partisan and  polemical, indeed 
based more on the passion to decry 
communism and the communist 
system It was part of the ıdeolo- 
gical cold war that prompted the 
self-righteous bourgeois ideologues 
to give a pejorative meaning to the 
term, ın order to distort the 1mage 
of an ideologically coherent, orga- 
nisationally well-knit, disciplined 
and purposeful State based on the 
opposing principle of socio-econo- 
muc radical transformation for 
communal weal 


T totalıtarıan State, according 
to these authors ıs based on three 
critical factors (1) a mass society, 
that 1s ‘a heterogenous and undiffe. 
rentiated audience as opposed to 
a class, or any parochial and 
relatively homogenous segment 
(Daniel Bell), (1) a mechanised 
society, (u) an  over-organised 
society—marked on the one hand 
by extreme rationalisation and 
monolithic bureaucratissation (Karl 
Mannheun) and on the other hand, 
by uniformity, aimlessness, aliena- 
tion and the failure of integration 
(Hannah Arendt), in which man 
ecomes a ‘thing’, an object mani- 
pulated by society 


Carl Friedrich had later 
developed what 1s known as the 
‘totalitarian system syndrome’ to 
include six requisites (1) an official 
ideology, (1) a single mass party 
controlled by an oligarchy, (ui) 
government monopoly of arms, 
(1V) government monopoly of mass 
media, (v) terroristic police system 
and (vı) a centrally directed 
economy 





It is edifying and amusing to 
note that a closer look at the 
traditional democracies, particular: 
ly the United States would also 
reveal that not only are they mark- 
ed in varyıng degrees by ‘evils 
listed as peculiar to the so-called 
totalitarian system, namely, the 
three critical factors of mass 
society, mechanised society and on 
over-organised society (rationalisa- 
tion and bureaucratisation, aliena- 
ton and transformation of man 
into a ‘thing’, etc) but what 1s more, 
notwithstanding the differences in 
the political system, these indeed 
are common evils afflicting all 


modern polities m a variety of 
ways 


Í, this background, let us exa- 
mine the concept of the total 
State and its application fo the 
Indian situation. “To do so for 
clarity and avoidance of misunder- 
standing, 1t 1s necessary to mention 
the following as a prelude The 
term total State 1s not used as a 
pejorative term, indeed no value- 
judgement is intended, save as an 
unavoidable corollary of the mere 
statement of the phenomenon But 
ıt should be noted that ıt 1s neither 
meant negatively to convey 
absolutism, statısm, fascism, police- 
state or a garrison-state nor positive- 
ly as a euphemism for ideological 
coherence, nor still as a variation 
on O totalitarianism Its only 
association with the latter is in 
terms of its simularity to the 
preponderance of the authority of 
the State and in the increase in 
the sphere of State activity But, 
ıt may be straightaway added that 
this 1s not a position particular to 
the Indian State alone but reflects 
in its essentials a world-wide 
phenomenon of the modern State 
structure as such 


specifically, the term total State 
is bemg used to identify three 
characteristics, namely 


(1) the all inclusive and compre- 
hensıve nature of the State 
authority covering in its sweep all 
the vital sectors of ‘group’ and 
‘individual’ life, 
impact of the State ın determining 
the trend and direction of national 
hfe, and (au) the existence of the 
coercive-consensus power of the 
State which 1s out of all proportion 
to the aggregative civil power, that 
is the instruments of physical sanc- 
tion available for State action in 
terms of power are both gualıta- 
tively superior to, and quantitative- 
İy more than, the aggregate of 
power available to a collectivity of 
groups of people within the polity 


As a diversion at this point it 
may be mentioned that from the 
angle of ideals and ideology the 
Indian State has been variously 
designated as a (1) partıcıpatory 
parliamentary democracy, (11) wel- 
fare State, (ııı) cooperative com- 
monwealth, (iv) socialistic (and 


(n) the decisive * 


sometime socialist) State, (v) soft 
State, (vi) neo-colonial State, (vm) 
bourgeois democracy, (vui nde- 
pendent national democracy 


The first 1s the official, procla- 
matory and text-book definition 
based on the system enun- 
ciated in the Constitution The 
second, third and fourth are ideals 
emphasised particularly by the 
ruling Congress Party at various 
tres The fifth ıs the appelation 
given by Myrdal and others to 
underline the inefficient and 1neffec- 
tive character of the State in terms 
of enforcement of rules, policy- 
performance, and over-all indices 
of development 


The communists—international 
and national—have steadily, so to 
say, ‘graduated’ the designation of 
the Indian State from neo-colonial 
to bourgeois-democratic and since 
the 1960 World Conference of the 
Communist and Workers’ Parties 
held at Moscow, to a new category 
called ‘independent national de- 
mocracy” Recently, | Comrade 
Brezhnev spoke of the ‘independent 
national democracy of India’ which 
had played the role of an “nnova- 
tor’ m international politics Pau- 
city of space would prelude a dis- 
cussion on this aspect, which for the 
present purpose may just be noted. 


Du let us revert back to the 
perception. of the Indian State in 
terms of domestic power and the 
sphere of activity 


The factors that have contribu- 
ted to the eventual growth of a 
total State ın India are partly what 
may be called “sıtuatıonal or con- 
textual’ and partly ‘operational or 
funcional’ The first set of factors 
are those which are common to the 
modern State system in all the 
three broad groupings bourgeols / 
liberal democracies of the West, 
people’s democracies of the East 
and the Soviet system and the 
State structures of the ‘third world’ 
Even the second set of factors are 
not entirely indigenous to India but 
have aspects of commonality with 
the latter Ge the third world) 


group 


There are four situational or 
contextual factors, two internal 


LAY 


and two external, determining the 
use of the total State 


(© Modern technology, tas 
communication — system—transpor- 
tation and mass media, and the 
instruments of social control have 
increased the domestic effectiveness 
of the power of the State 


(u) The effective exercise of 
sovereignty in a modern State 1s 
predicated upon five vital elements 
system-maintenance, political integ- 


ration, socio-economic Stability, 
viable defence-structure, and a 
bureaucratic hierarchical frame- 


work for State activity 


(ui) The nature of contemporary 
international society renders to the 
State a position of pre-eminence as 
a main actor in the international 
power-equation, which contributes 
to the enhancement of its domestic 
power position 


(uv) Heavy international econo- 
mic, scientific and technological 
interdependence and the expansion 
in the inter-communicating pattern 
of modern life has given a new 
dimension to the sphere of State 
activity 


lhe operational or functional 
factors with reference to develop- 
ing countries generally and to the 
Indian situation particularly are 
the following 


1) Triumphant nationalism like 
trumphant communism presumes 
the integration of the polity, mobi- 
lization for change and effective 
State power for social engineering 
Therefore, both have aspects of 
total power and total control An 
unavoidable consequence of the 
capture of power by the leaders of 
the Indian national movement as 
represented by the Congress, was 
the expansion of State activity for 
democratic goal fulfilment 


1) The compulsions of simul- 
taneously catching-up with the 
advanced world and expeditiously 
solving problems of economic 
development and social change 
(both bemg interconnected, and 
made necessary by the heavy 
international interdependence) had 
led to an overall national effort 
initiated by a democratically elec- 


ted and legitimised government to 
eliminate such rampant and chro- 
nic evils like poverty, illiteracy, 
disease, unemployment, under- 
production, low efficiency, etc, 
which cumulatively involves a 
‘total’ approach for policy-perspec- 
tive and planning "This in turn 
involves a total strategy for State 
action 


1) A “mixed polity’ like India 
exhibits sometimes overlapping 
and sometimes alternating aspects 
of both the ‘mass society’ and the 
‘class society’ There are at least 
three reasons for this the segmen- 
tary and continental character of 
the polity, the differential in the 
‘evel of class consciousness in the 
rural and the urban/the lower and 
the higher classes, and the con- 
sequence of mobilization for deve- 
lopmental schemes and electoral 
participation which has generated 
à high-level of politicization of 
citizens as ‘classes’ and citizens as 
‘masses’ ‘This in turn has led to 
Ecth rationalization and  bureau- 
cratisation, the twin characteristic 
of what Daniel Bell calls ‘the over- 
organization of Lfe—an atmos- 
phere conducive to the sustenance 
of a total State 


tv) The all-India political ramifi- 
cations of the Congress Party— 
with bases in thousands of rural 
pockets, towns and cities, enjoying 
almost a continuous popular elec- 
toral support which 1s singly more 
than the aggregate of all the other 
parties (recognised as  all-India 
parties by the Election Commis- 
sion) and an uninterrupted hege- 
mony of rule at the federal centre 
and with minor interruptions in a 
majority of the States—have trans- 
formed the Indian political system 
into what has been universally 
relerred to as the Dommant 
One-Party System 


W ithout rejecting either 1n theory 
OL in practice the competitive 
principle of party-politics or of 
suppressing dissent based either on 
interest, class or ideology, the 
Congress as a party and as a 
government has nevertheless enjoy- 
ed an unparalleled near-monopoly 
of power, which in terms of its 
scope and dimension has been just 


a shade less than that prevailing ın 
a single-party-system “The Con- 
gress Party has thus contributed to 
the emergence of a ‘multi-class’ 
total "State, in which conflicting 
class-interests are reconciled by 
the exercise of “coercion-consensus 
continuum’ ‘By internalismg the 
conflict and mediating the oppos- 
ing interests within the system, the 
Congress on the one side has 
obviated the possibility of polarisa- 
tion and on the other has develop- 
ed an indigenous mechanism for 
conflict-management The scale and 
dimension of such a crucial role 
had made the Congress Party the 
political base on which the struc- 
ture of the total State has arisen 
(See voting trend tables to assess 
the popular base ) 


Lt us now look at the broad 
contours and specific aspects of 
India’s polity, and the direction of 
its development ın recent years A 
rapid survey of some crucial indices 
would help to remind us of the 
scale and magnitude of the problem 
For a country which in size 1s the 
sixth largest ın the world and in 
population (548 mıllıon 1971) the 
second biggest, the proportion of 
rural to urban population 1s 801% 
to 199% 


There are 567,338 villages as 
against 19 mayor cities (5 in UP, 
3 each in Maharashtra and Tamil 
Nadu, 2 ın MP, and 1 each in 
Andhra Pradesh, Bengal, Guyarat, 
Kerala, Rajasthan and the capital 
city of Delhi) including just 4 with 
a population of 2 milion and 
above and another 5 with a popu- 
lation of 1 million and above, the 
literacy rate has increased from 
167% in 1951 to 295% in 1971 


While the percentage of workers 
in the agricultural and allied, 
activities 1s 721% (including con- 
tractors: 43 4%, agricultural labour- 
ers 263%, and others livestock, 
forestry, fishing, hunting, planting, 
orchards) the non-agricultural 
workers account for 279% (includ- 
mg manufacturing 95%, trade 
and commerce 56% and other 
services: 87%) 


While the per-capita income, at 
1960-61 prcies has shown an m- 
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crease of just Rs 407 in a decade 
(Rs 3063 in 1960-61 to Rs 3470 
in 1970-71), the 1ndex of wholesale 
prices for all commodities has gone 
up to 188 in 1971-72 from 100 in 
the base year 1961-62. The rıse ın 
food articles 1s to the tune of 210 
(with pulses accounting for 272 and 
cotton raw 223) 


The import export pattern of 
trade and the extent of foreign 
assistance and debt would reveal 
the extent of challenge for building 
a self-reliant economic base 


The total 1mports in 1970-71 and 
71-72 ın terms of US dollars were 
of the order of $2179 million and 
$2436 million respectively. The 
six most important imports in 
1971-72 and the foreign exchange 
involved were as follows cereals 
($176 million), fertilizers and crude 
($124 mıllıon), fruits and vege- 
tables ($51 mullon), paper and 
newsprint ($47 mıllıon), medicinal 
and pharmaceutical goods ($36 mil- 
lion) and professional and scientific 
instruments ($32 million) 


T he total exports in terms of 
US dollars m 1970-71 were of the 
orc2r of $2047 milhon and in 
1971-72 $2161 mullion. Out of the 
29 principal export commodities 
listed, 15 include primary and raw 
agricultural products, and 6 mme- 
ral and mineral products While 
the six big importers of Indian 
goods for the last two years 
1970-71 and 1971-72 are UK 


(438%, 32296) USSR (178%, 
210%), Afghanistan (5 6%, 
48%), USA 34%, 39%), UAR 
(52%, 81%), the balance of 


foreign trade 1s favourable only in 
the case of the USSR and Eastern 
Europe, Asia and Oceana, ECAFE, 
as agaınst the unfavourable pattern 
with reference to America, Western 
Europe, ECM,. Africa and EFTA 
countries In over-all assessment, 
the trade-balance has been on the 
minus side for the last two years, 
1970-71 minus $132  milhon, 
1971-72: minus $275 million 


Until the end of March 1972, the 
total amount of (authorised ex- 
ternal assistance was Rs. 112,091 
mıllıon, from the three sources 
Consortium Members. Rs. 101,929 
million (Loans 69510/Grants. 


6044/PL 480 assistance 23071 + 
3304), USSR and East Euro- 
pean Countries. Rs. 9318 milhon 
(Loans 9224/Grants 941), and 
Others Rs 844 million (Loans: 
229/Grants 619) The total exter- 
nal debt servicing is of the order 
of Rs 5026 million (1972-73) 


A significant aspect of our 
economic misery has been a very 
low average annual rate of growth 
of real product The followmg 
comparison with four representa- 
tive countries would indicate the 
‘miles to go before we sleep’ 


Average Annual Rate of Growth 
of Real Products 





1950-1960 « 1960-1970 
Countries Total/ Total/ 
Per Capta Per Capita 





INDIA 35 16 35 06 


JAPAN 80 68 106 94 


USSR 104 86 70 59 
FRG 77 66 46 36 
GDR 108 116 50 50 

The big gulf between the 
“developed” and the “developıng” 


countries can be sharply projected 
by looking at their respective share 
of the total gross national product 
of the world contrasted by their 
respective share of the human 
populaton "The developed coun- 
tries account for just 32 896 of the 
total world population as against 
67 296 ın the developing countries, 
but take a big chunk of the gross 
national product, 1e, 87 796, leav- 
ing a paltry 12395 to be shared 
by the muserable teeming millions 
of the developing countries. 
Naturally, therefore, the per capita 
gross national product for the 
developed countries is as big as 
US $2342, contrasted by the 
pittance of just US $161 for the 
developing countries! 


The gigantic task of simultane- 
ously maintaining political unity 
and stability with at least a modi- 


cum of performance in the eco- 
nomic sphere has resulted mn 
expanding the administrative mach- 
mery on the one side and the 
range of public sector enterprises 
on the other The extension, 
penetration and jurisdiction of the 
Indian bureaucracy is one of the 
largest ın the world and ıs only 
matched by its physical size which 
runs to about 8 million comprising 
the four classes of services in the 
39 secretarial offices of the Union 
Government -- 569 non-secretarial 
offices + employees of the State 
governments, which led some 
analysts to call India an 'admınıst- 
rative State’, which, to be sure, 1s 
the ground-work for the rie of a 
total State. 


With the change in the roie- 
perspective of the admunistrator 
from ‘law-and-order’ orientation to 
what 1s proclaimed as ‘welfare-and- 
development” orientation con- 
sequent on the introduction of the 
three tier panchayatı raj democra- 
tic decentralisation, and in tune 
with the main directives of State 
policy as elaborated in part IV of 
the Constitution and further exten- 
ded by the active experience of 
mass mobilisation, the Indian 
bureaucracy has become the largest 
mechanism in the developing world 
for the implementation of policy 
decisions 


From the angle of continuity of 
administration, permanency of ser- 
vice, and the range of effective 
power and patronage, the Indian 
bureaucracy has become a veritable 
imperium in imperio From its 
legitimate realm of policy-imple- 
mentation, over the years ts 
decisive influence, even on the 
course of policy-formulation and 
indeed on the process and stages 
of decision-making itself, has 
markedly and consistently increas- 
ed Almost all the policy options 
and the consequences thereof are 
normally first worked out at the 
secretarial level The formal poli- 
tical elite’s dependence on the 
bureaucratic elite 1s to be seen to 
be believed 


If the elite class background of 
the services is remembered (in 
1968-69, 85% recruits to JAS 


— 


came from an urban background, 
5696 had Masters” degrees, 3196 
were alumni of Delhi University 
alone, the father's occupation of 
4196 was IAS and other govern- 
ment service, while for the period 
1947-57, the percentage background 
of IAS recruts was 50696 gov- 
ernment and army officers, 29 296 
professionals, 12496 businessman 
and shopkeepers accountıng for 
918% of the total) coupled with 
a fair measure of class-ınterest and 
bias and subjective predilictions in 
terms of choices, the relevance of 
the repeated cry for a “committed 
bureaucracy—committed fo con- 
sensual goals of national demo- 
cratıc development—can be better 
appreciated 


A centrally planned democratic 
society without a ‘committed 
bureaucracy’ would be constantly 
faced with the type of chaos in 
which we are engulfed A self- 
perpetiating and a self-yustifying 
bureaucracy apart from becoming 
dysfunctional, also becomes an in- 
stitutional impediment for change 
Particularly when the working of 
the public sector projects on which 
the growth, self-reliance and equili- 
brum of the industrial mfra- 
structure 1s predicted depends 
mainly on the ‘generalist’ bureau- 
crat—whose status, emoluments 
and inter-se precedence has been 
further underlined by the recom- 
mendations of the Sixth Finance 
Commission—then the so-called 
cheerful “neutralıty” of the bureau- 
cracy or in the name of neutrality 
a posture that runs counter to the 
^asic assumptions of the asmo sP- 
tically approved policy 1S, 12 Sa, 
the least, the most tragic aeviatiou 
that would wreck the system 


A few bright exceptions to the 
rule does not alter the dominant 
ethos of the institution. The pro- 
blem is to transform the basic 
outlook, style of work and the 
structure of social values in order 
to brıng the vast bureaucratıc net- 
work in tune with the major 
premises of nation building. 


Dame this year, 1973, which in 
many ways has been a lean year 
ın the history of mdependent India, 
we have witnessed the shattering 


spectacle of an economy in a mess. 
Soarmg prices, inoreasing unem- 
ployment, decreasing purchasing 
power of the rupee (ın the beginn- 
ing of December, ıt was mentioned 
ın the Parliament that the pur- 
chasmg value of a rupee has gone 
down to 36 paise) are visible and 
alarming symbols of the malady 


Beyond this are the deeper 
causes the failure in the effective 
implementation of  land-reforms, 
which had not resulted 1n changing 
either the social conditions or land 
relations, the disquieting situation 
ın agriculture, — notwithstanding 
either the droughts that had made 
ıt worse, or the much publicised 
‘sreen revolution’ which remained 
quite a restrictive achievement, the 
chronic low-production in industry 
and the less-than optimum output 
in public sector projects, which 1s 
in contrast to the steady expansion 
of the big-houses (call them as you 
please, monopoly houses or oligo- 
polies or what have you which con- 
trol 75% of the GNP as against 7% 
by the small scale sector and have 
grown by 33% upto 1970— Mafat- 
lal Group alone by almost 60%) 
and the recurrent lock-outs, strikes 
and the now well-known ‘work-to- 
rule method’ of slowing down the 
volume and tempo of work 


F the first tıme, the system 1s 
being questioned There is a 
credibility gap in three vital areas 
of coherence, namely, between (1) 
the elite and the mass, (u) tbe 
party leaders and the rank and file 
ır “<> Congress Party, and (ın) the 
1 ¢ ses made to the electorate 


and the citizens and the perform- 
ance of the system 


There 1s a orisis of confidence 
all around confidence ın the 
adherence to policy decisions and 
their translation into viable mea- 
sures for action, in the norms of 
democratic behaviour, sense of 
equity and fair-play and in the 
capacity of the dominant elite to 
deliver the goods 


The existence of a parallel 
‘black-market’, publicly acknowled- 
ged by the Finance Minister on 
the floor of the Parliament early 
this year, 1s sustamed among other 


things on successful tax-evasion, 
unaccounted ‘perks’ and grafts, the 
steady flow mto the coffers of the 
political parties, latent induction of 
foreign money, and the heavy 
expenditure on the elections. 


A: idea of the financial outlay 
on the General Elections can be 
had, for instance, by recallıng that 
the official figures indicated by 
the Election Commission. on the 
1967 General Election were Rs 
10,95,37,772 It 1s now publicly 
acknowledged that the real costs 
are at least four to five tumes more 
than the accounted figure From 
one estimate, a normal party can- 
didate spends about Rs 15 to 2.0 
lakhs for a parliamentary seat and 
few go up to even four times 
this figure—the permissible maxi- 
mum however in most large States 
ın Rs 35,000 One rough estimate 
of the cumulative cost of maintain- 
ing the Election Commission, and 
of campaign expenditure by the 
contesting candidates to the Lok 
Sabha and the State legislatures 1s 
of the order of Rs 105 crores per 
year 


The Santhanam Committee, 
1964, while reporting on the pro- 
blem of corruption, made a pointed 
reference to the fact that the man- 
ner ın which funds were raised by 
political parties constituted ‘a 
major source of corruption’ in our 
national life Chief Ministers, 
Union and State Mınısters and 
other big party leaders are reported 
to resort to novelty of means for 
procuring party-funds, for example, 
a levy of Rs 100 per licensed 
truck, a rupee on every bag of 
controlled sugar and cement The 
principal fund-givers are naturally 
the industrialists, proprietors of 
companies, businessmen and con- 
tractors 


It was laid on the table of the 
Lok Sabha, that between 1962 and 
1968, Rs 2,59,70,797 has been the 
total amount donated to the politi- 
cal parties, according to the 
estimates of the Registrar of Com- 
panies The Monopoly Inquiry 
Commission had indicated that in 
1967-68, the 75 big business houses 
contributed Rs 95,80,030 (the 
Congress share being Rs 74,94,779 
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and the Swatantra Rs 19,15,286 
followed by the Jana  Sangh 
Rs 1,40,802) 


One may recollect what Bryce 
had said regarding money-power 
ın politics “So long as private 
property exists, there will be 
rich men ready to corrupt, and 
other men, rich as well as poor, 
ready to be corrupted, for "the love 
of money, 1s the root of all evil." 
This has been under all forms of 
government alike ' 


Ó questions then which come 
up are why do people give dona- 
tions to parties? What do they 
expect in return? How does this 
affect the course of legislation and 
administration? What are the poli- 
tical consequences on the political 
system of the giving and taking of 
money? 


Together with answering this set 
of questions, one may as well 
attempt to answer a second sequen- 
tial set What ıs the stratified 
distribution of national wealth? 
How has the principle of distribu- 
live justice been observed? Have 
different classes of people enjoyed 
the benefits of national develop- 
ment ın proportion to their contri- 
butrons to society and economy? 
Have some classes / groups /strata 


gained disproportionately more 
than others? If so how? How 
have the laws, the courts, the 


legislature, the administration. and 
public opinion helped such a 
growth? Has private industry in 
all sectors and business increased 
ın terms of its profits and benefits 
over the years? And what about 
the real-wages of the workers, the 
peasants, the professionals and the 
salaried circles? What social, legal, 
econonuc and political controls are 
there to assure equitability both of 
opportunity and of distribution of 
national wealth? 


These questions must particularly 
be examined and answered by the 
rulıng Congress Party, whuch can- 
not abdıcate its political responsi- 
bility so long as it enjoys the 
massive electoral mandate given by 
the people As the country's big- 
gest and the most dominant party 
whose political ramifications reach 


out to all corners of the Republıc, 
the Congress indeed is the only 
federal and national party 1n terms 
of its bases, electoral support and 
a differentiated regional, State and 
local image İt 1s both an all-India 
and a regional-cum-local party — 
often playıng two different roles at 
the two levels 


Precisely because of this organi- 
satıonal advantage ıt has remained 
ın power for quarter of a century 
Its members are recruited from 
diverse occupational groups agrı- 
culture, services, business, educa- 
tion, public works, students 
representing both the urban and 
the rural stratification From a 
primary membership of 5,500,000 
and an active membership of 
400,000 ın 1945-46 on the eve of 
independence, its two categories of 
membership has fluctuatéd between 
the all time high 17,000,000 (pri- 
mary) and 600,000 (active) in 1950 
to 11,041,847 (primary) and 208,954 
(active) in 1967, before the split 
Today (1971-72) the figure stand at 
9,358,747 (primary) and 262,885 
(active) Next to the communist 
parties of the Soviet Union and 
China, the Congress Party of India 
has the largest membership If the 
number of sympathisers 1s added, 
then it would represent a much 
bigger polrtical demography 


T voting trends for the five 
General Elections to the Lok Sabha 
and the sıx to the State Assemblies 
reveal the big difference between 
the Congress percentage of votes 
and seats singly on the one hand, 
and the aggregate of all the major 
national parties representing the 
entire political syndrome of India, 
on the other From the all-time 
big margin in the Lok Sabha elec- 
tions in 1952, a percentage differ- 
ence of 70 56 ın terms of seats and 
3864 in terms of votes, it had 
decreased ın 1967—the leanest year 
ın the electoral fortunes of the 
Congress—to 2423 m terms of 
seats and 526 in terms of votes, 
picking up again in 1971 and m- 
creasıng the margin to 4885 in 
terms of seats and 9 52 in terms 
of votes 


The tables on voting trends 
shows that 1n the last quarter cen- 


tury the fluctuation in Congress 
popular votes for the Lok Sabha 
has been between 47 78 ın 1957 
(the highest) to 40 73 in 1967 (the 
lowest), that 1s a percentage decline 
of just 705% In the State As- 
semblies ıt had varied from the 
highest in 1972—48 02% to 35 41% 
m 1969, that ıs a percentage 
difference of 126195. But its share 
of seats both 1n the Lok Sabha and 
the State Assemblies has been 
much higher From 751096 in 
1957 to 544296 ın 1967 for the 
Lok Sabha, and from 702296 in 
1972 to 375696 m 1967 ın State 
Assemblies 


The legitimacy of the Congress 
crests squarely on three counts as 
the successor to the vanguard of 
the national liberation movement, 
as the organisation that provided 
the largest number of national 
leaders at all levels, as the demo- 
cratically elected majority party in 
the Centre and in most of the 
States, and as the GCM of India's 
political system Indeed, as men- 
tioned earlier, the Congress 
constitutes the political base on 
which the total State has emerged 
And, therefore, m the measure ın 
which the Congress acquires cohe- 
rence and grit to respond to the 
challenges of democratic natıon- 
building, ın that measure the 
nature and character of the total 
State itself would change—from a 
static monolith to a dynamic func- 
tional agency 


For, the emergence of a total 
State per se is neither a positive 
nor a negative development İt is 
only a structural reflection of the 
expanded range of societal respon- 
sibilities, and in that sense is 
almost a universal phenomenon 
It 1s the function to which it 1s put 
that would give it a quality and a 
texture If man does not over- 
power the machıhe, the machine 
has the propensity to over-power 
man We still have the choice. 
Shall we have wisdom to transform 
our total State into an authentic 
democratic model almost as an 
extension of our innovative role as 
a pioneer of the ‘third world’ struc- 
ture at the international level? 
That ıs the question 


Lok Sabha Elections : 
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Cumulative Election Results of the State Assemblies : 


Voting Trends 
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Bankrupt economism 


P c JOSHI 


PERHAPS no particular year year of crisis which has put a 
since India’s independence has fundamental re-appraisal of thus 
brought into sharp focus all the system on the agenda 

underlymg contradictions of the 

Indian polrtıco-economıc system as The interpretations of the nature 
the outgoing year 1973 has been a of the present crisis appear broadly 


A 


m 


to follow two different lines, 
According to one interpretation, 
the basic health of the system is 
sound ‘The crssis 1s, therefore, a 
transitory phenomenon caused 
mainly by accidental factors, 
Conditions are in due course ex 
pected to return to normalcy as 
crisis-generating factors (eg, the 
drought) cease to operate and 
crisis-resolving factors (eg., good 
weather) take their place 


An implicit assumption of this 
view 1s the faith ın the self-correct- 
ing powers of the system and a 
lack of insistence on comprehen. 
sive social intervention Even 
those who do not believe in the 
efficacy of the _ self-correcting 
mechanism, however, disapprove of 
any major intervention from out- 
side In fact, many believe that 
too much (or wrong) intervention 
(through price controls, licensing 
policy, nationalisation of indus- 
trial units, wheat trade take-over, 
land reform etc) has itself' caused 
the crisis They recommend, there- 
fore, only such action as would 
restore the normal functioning 
of the system It ıs expected that 
the return to normalcy would 
solve the most pressıng problems 
Even when they refram from bold- 
ly asserting such a point of view, 
influential sections of the ruling 
elite subscribe to ıt. 


T he second interpretation tends 
to locate the source of the crisis 
within the system rather than out- 
side ıt Therefore, 1t looks for a 
way out of the crisis not m any 
tinkering but in a total overhaul of 
the system It views the crisis as a 
process of disintegration of the 
system or as a generator of social 
force destined to cause a break- 
down of the system Some hold- 
ing this point of view have a kind 
of fatalıstıc faith in spontaneity 
or 1n the operation of self-destroy- 
ing contradictions withm the sys- 
tem They are, therefore, 
convinced of the futility of any 
‘constructive’ initiative to save the 
system 


Many others mn this group, how- 
ever, are deeply suspicious of any 


‘constructive’ measures undertaken 
with a view to softening the crisis 
and stabilising the system. If at 
all any conscious intervention 1s 
desired, ıt is of a type that 
aggravates the crisis of the system 
and accelerates the process of its 


disintegration. But even these 
critics have adopted the less 
arduous alternative of verbal 


exposure of the bankruptcy of the 
system than of social mobilisation 
to change ıt In practice, therefore, 
even the latter variety of critics 
are believers in the inevitable doom 
of the system through the opera- 
tion of natural processes 


I t is a curious paradox of recent 
history that two widely divergent, 
indeed opposite, ideologies, one 
reformist and another critical, have 
converged” on one fundamental 
pomt. a worship of spontaneity 
and a lack of insistence on con- 
scious social action The reformists 
and revolutionaries are both turn- 
ing into passive spectators of events 
in so far as they have succumbed 
to the paralysing influence of the 
myths and rationalisations they 
themselves have created They 
even fai] to grasp the obvious that 
neither the possibilities of the sys- 
tem (the conception of the ruling 
elite) nor its limits (the view of the 
critics) can be demonstrated 
except ın the process of making 
the system work 


For changing the system it 1s not 
enough for a critical minority to 
perceive on the basis of its intui- 
tion or its scientific knowledge that 
the system has constraints It 1s 
the common people, whose verdict 
finally counts, who have to be led 
towards the realisation of the con- 
straints of the system through 
their own experience And there 
is no other way of carrying convic- 
tion to them except by fully and 
genuinely exhaustmg the  possi- 
bilities of the system 


Indeed, there are no shortcuts to 
a social revolution Isn't it one of 
the fundamentals of the science of 
revolution that no social system 
breaks down and can be replaced 
until it has first developed and 
exhausted all its productive poten- 


tialities? İt ıs also one of the 
lessons of history that “men make 
their history but they do not make 
ıt as they please, they do not make 
it under circumstances chosen by 
themselves but under circumstances 
directly encountered, given and 
transmitted from the past 


And here both the supporters 
and the critics of the system need 
to ask themselves how far they 
have really tried to explore the 
possibilities and lımıts of the sys- 
tem specially 1n terms of the needs 
and aspirations of the underprivi- 
leged classes And it should be 
said very bluntly that this 1s a task 
not for demagogues, dilettantes 
and lazy-bones, it calls for com- 
bining a high level of dedication 
with expertise, a firm adherence to 
principles with the ability to ope- 
rationalise them or to fight them 
out at the level of details Such a 
task makes unprecedented demands 
on society’s innovative and organ- 
ising ability and, above all, on its 
commitment to the scientific 
method 


One has to give high weightage 
to a scientific approach because the 
potential or the lack of potential 
of a system are strictly empiri- 
cal questions They can be resolv- 
ed only by a rigorously scientific 
enquiry into concrete realities. and 
not by reliance only on the inner 
voice of charismatic leaders or the 
arbitrary yudgements of party 
bosses and functionaries It should 
not be forgotten that societies 
which gave greater weight to 
sorcery rather than science paid a 
very heavy price For, the surren- 
der to arbitrarmess ın decision- 
making resulted in restricting the 
range of choices and, therefore, in 
imposing harsher burdens on the 
people than were warranted by 
circumstances 


Kimdi from an objective 
standpoint, neither the classical 
capitalist nor the classical socia- 
list pattern should serve as 
the ideals to be fdiloved by 
the Third World countries lke 
India today If classical capı- 
talism assumed the form of an 
elemental upheaval where man was 
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the obyect rather than the subject 
of history, classical socialism spe- 
cially under Stalin did not represent 
the full flowermg of the idea of 
development as a conscious social 
process For here the will of an 
arbitrary leader rather than the 
widest human initiative became the 
prıme-mover of social develop- 
ment History shows that back- 
wardness inflicted ifs Own 
penalties specially on those who 
were the first to rebel against it. 
The war against backwardness had 
to be fought out by the pioneers 
within the constraints created by 
backwardness itself 


“şansı this background India’s 
choice to achieve development 
with social justice within a demo- 
cratic framework is an audacious 
exercise without precedent in 
history And this choice to find 
a humane solution to the economic 
problem has not yet been matched 
by an understanding of the full 
implications of this choice and the 
obligations that it 1nvolves for all 
classes of Indian society In this 
context, the question arises whether 
India’s choice of the system is 
adequate considering the choice of 
her ambitious goals. Does India 
show promise of any success in 
this venture? Or would she be 
forced ultimately to regress into 
an Indian variant of any of the 
past patterns rather than throw up 
a new one? 


All these questions require a 
consistently scientific approach and 
harmful consequences follow in 
the absence of ıt For mstance, in 
formulating criteria for assessing 
economic systems or for suggest- 
ing changes in them a short-cut 1s 
sometimes adopted "There 1s no 
thorough examınatıon of the per- 
formance of a particular system 
with reference to the needs of 
various classes or to what a change 
ın ıt would imply for them in the 
concrete conditions of a particular 
country The very fact that cer- 
tain ideological and institutional 
forms were the concomitants of the 
capitalist or socialist transition in 
developed countries seems enough 
to justify their adoption or choice 
by a developing country. In other 
words, there 1s a confusion bet- 


ween goals and the means of 


achieving these goals 


It must be stated very cate- 
gorically that certain features which 
were associated with classical 
socialism were not the result of 
voluntary choice Special mention 
should be made here of the forcible 
elimination of the capitalist. sector 
and of the peasant economy or the 
conversion of the ‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat’ into a regime of 
naked terror and suppression of 
dissent In fact, Russia under 
Lenın was eager to achieve the 
economic transition to socialism 
with the least disruption of the pro- 
ductive apparatus and with mini- 
mum resort to coercion against its 
own class base or its allies İt was, 
however, forced to adopt confis- 
catory and coercive measures under 
political compulsions beyond ats 
control To consider them, there- 
fore, to be essential aspeots of the 
socialist transition for all countries 
regardless of their needs and condı- 
tions 1s to permit colossal destruc 
tion of material resources and 
human skills, economic dislocation 
and social suffering which the back- 
ward countries can ill afford 


S uch ımıtatıve rather than a 
creative approach to the ınstıtu- 
tional problems of development has 
had disastrous consequences in 
many Fast-Furopean and Third 
World countries Above all st has 
blurred the cognition of new oppor- 
tunities In the past, as ın Russia, 
drastic economic solutions had to 
be resorted to as a means of solving 
the political problems Today it 
may perhaps be possible to find 
political solutions to many eco- 
nomic problems 


In other words, by strengthening 
the polrtical safeguards would it 
not be possible today to utilise the 
capitalist sector in the national 
interest to a far greater extent than 
was possible under the classical 
socialist pattern? Such a policy, 
however, can be implemented only 
by a leadership whose political 1m- 
corruptibility and commitment to 
the new society are beyond ques- 
tion, which has the solid support 
of a strong mass movement, and 
which is determmed to deal ruth- 
lessly with the problem of conspi- 


cuous consumption, political 
corruption and subversion of 
national goals and priorities by 
moneyed interests It also pre- 
supposes a certain responsiveness 
of at least important sections of 
the capitalists to the national tasks. 


And yet past experience shows 
that there 1s no escape from tryıng 
out this alternative For, if the 
forces of capitalism are locked up 
and not consciously directed into 
productive channels, they pose a 
bigger threat by turning collabora- 
tionist, or by seeking outlets in 
conspicuous consumption and mer- 
cantıle and usurious modes of 
exploitation Moreover, the deli- 
berate exclusion of the capitalist 
sector out of the process of nation- 
al resource mobilsation further 
perpetuates dependence on foreign 
loans, thus putting national inde- 
pendence itself into jeopardy 
Finally, the peaceful road to social 
change ın India would be a mirage 
if no distinction ıs made between 
the productive and the unproduc- 
tive sections of the bourgeoisie 


A. nother difficulty m properly 
utilismg the potentialities of the 
system emanates from the tendency 
to treat ıt as something fixed or the 
path of its evolution as pre-deter- 
mined In this way the constraints 
of the system are exaggerated İt 
is overlooked that the system 1s 
what you make of it, that it 1s an 
evolving one One should con- 
stantly keep ın view its inner con- 
tradictions which offer possibilities 
of changing ıt The system ıs on 
the one hand a set of normative 
principles constituting the unifying 
framework of a multi-class national 
movement It 1s also on the other 
hand a set of zmstitutions which 
have crystallised durmg a given 
period on the basis of a definite 
balance of class forces While the 
normative principles have a definite 
bias for the deprived and oppressed 
classes, the institutional forms as 
evolved sınce independence have a 
bias against them on account of 
their organisational weaknesses 


It has always been the tendency 
of the privileged class to treat these 
institutional. forms within which 
they are privileged as the essence 
of the system, they pay only lp- 


service to the normative principles. 
But the profound emotional appeal 
and the tremendous mobilising 
power of normative principles 
should not be ignored as 1s so often 
done by vested interests as well as 
by those who claim to represent 
the weaker sections Indeed for 
these weaker sections the normative 
principles rather than the ınstı- 
tutional forms are the core of the 
system; these principles legitimise 
their struggle for a change from the 
old to new institutional forms 


Í. agrarian societies like India 
still suffering from socio-economic 
ravages of colonial rule, the weaker 
sections like peasants, artisans and 
labourers are not a minority, 
indeed they constitute almost the 
whole society And for these 
poverty-stricken milions the nor- 
mative principles and the given ınstı- 
tutional forms pull in opposite 
directions, the former affirm social 
justice and the latter negate ıt This 
mner contradiction of the present 
system has sooner or later to be 
resolved, there 1s no escape from 
1t It 1s, however, a stupendous 
task calling for a demolition of 
age-old structures and creation of 
new ones to replace them 


A basic weakness of reformers 
and revolutionaries 1n many Asian 
countries is that they are more 
negative than positive ın their 
approach ‘They often advocate or 
try the demolition of the old with- 
out also providing the substitute 
for ıt But the effects of such a 
one-sided change for the vast mul- 
lions living below —subsistence 
levels in agrarian societies are dis- 
astrous It takes away the ele- 
ment of security in the old system 
and lands them into greater 
insecurity 


In more concrete terms, it 1s 
beyond dispute that there can be 
no economic growth or socal 
Justice for the rural masses so long 
as parasitic landlordism and the 
deadening grip of the usurer and the 
trader are not eliminated Land 
reforms, social take-over of rural 
credit and trade in agricultural 
commodities are therefore neces- 
sary to resolve the tension bet- 
ween the normative principles and 


the exploitative economic order 
ruling m the countryside. Thus 15, 
however, only one part of the 
story. 


The other part 1s that landlord- 
ism, usury and trade are not just 
exploitative. Under given condi- 
tions they also provide to the 
masses an economic basis for their 
subsistence The landlords, usur- 
ers and traders are exploiters 
alright But they also provide land 
or consumption loans to the poor 
who have little or no resources of 
their own and suffer from a deficit 
all round the year Any dısturb- 
ance in this system without pro- 
viding a substitute, therefore, brings 
incalculable harm to the masses 
It is for this reason that the pea- 
sant 1s both eager for and fearful 
of change He 1s willing to try out 
radicals and reformers, but if they 
are found wanting, he 1s not un- 
willing to, put his faith ın conser- 
vative regimes ın search of security 
Ineffective reforms and the insecu- 
Tity caused by them have, therefore, 
led to traditionalist backlash in 
many countries 


To say all this 1s not to plead for 
maintaming the status quo but only 
to distinguish between a merely 
romantic and a genumely revolu- 
tionary approach to the question 
of social change It ıs also to 
emphasize that m plannmg for 
rural change the negative and the 
positive steps should go together. 
And the process of destroying the 
old should at a given time be 
carried only to the point warrant- 
ed by the organisational capacity 
for constructing the new It should 
not be overlooked that even small 
advances in the positive direction 
are not easy to achieve in the rural 
sector without enormous organisa- 
tional work at the grass roots. And 
this requires millions of social 
workers who combine dedication 
and expertise with a sense of 
realities 


S uch a positive approach has 
been alen to those talkıng the 
loudest about the rural masses For 
an understandmg of the problems 
of changing the present institution- 
al forms or for success in grappling 
with them it is necessary to go 


beyond empty radicalism so com- 
mon among urban politicians and 
intellectuals What 1s needed is a 
direct contact with the realities as 
they are The important thing 
that such contact reveals is that 
the need for change or the desire 
for 1t do not automatically produce 
the capacity for ıt The latter 
has to be created through sustaın- 
ed effort at ground level to raise 
the level of social consciousness 
and organisation And there 1s no 
short-cut to this effort 


The growth of social conscious- 
ness and organisation 1s again a 
positive task Why is it that 
there has been no success in 
India in this direction? Certain 
factors thwarting this growth can 
be indicated There is firstly the 
factor of urban bias or urban 
dominance m economic, political 
and cultural spheres The old 
habit of treating the rural sector 
as a hinterland of the urban cen- 
tres has not yet entirely disap- 
peared This leads to far greater 
weightage to few urban centres in 
the planning process than to the 
villages There 1s also the regular 
bram drain from the rural to the 
urban areas Consequently, the 
process of new leadership forma- 
tion has lagged far behind the dis- 
integration of the old leadership 
structure It ıs not the rural 
Masses alone which are faced with 
a leadership vacuum: it 1s the rural 
society as a whole which suffers 
from a crisis of leadership. 


W hat has further aggravated this 
vacuum is the absence of a crea- 
tive approach from outside For, 
if it 1s agreed that the rural society 
1s incapable of generating the forces 
of transformation from within 
itself, the role of intervention or 
lack of intervention from outside 
becomes truly decisive But a 
positive intervention from outside 
has not been forthcomıng ın recent 
years No section of the Indian 
elite has even tried to pose the 
question of concretising the nor- 
mative principles thrown up by 
the national movement into defi- 
nite cultural and institutional pat- 
terms appropriate to the present 
sfage of Indian society. Surrender 
to spontaneity has, by and large, 
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characterised the approach of 
leading groups to this vital ques- 
tion, further re-enforcing, conse- 
quently, the leadership vacuum 


One must first menton the 
dıe-hard conservatıves who are 
the worst defaulters They do not 
recognise the need or importance 
of such an effort, they even block 
any effort in this direction ‘They 
refuse to see that the dismtegration 
of the old society has reached such 
an advanced stage that 1f cannot 
be held together either by the old 
normatıve principles or by the cul- 
tural and institutional patterns im 
which those principles were em- 
bodied The old social order is m 
shambles, ıt cannot be brought 
back to lıfe 


What ıs not clearly perceived by 
the ideologists of the old order is, 
however, perceived without any 
difficulty by the dominant classes 
of the old society And m their 
struggle for survival they recog- 
nise and seek desperately to pre- 
serve as much as possible of the 
privileges which they enjoyed in 
the old order, but they tend to 
disregard their obligations This 
factor has contirbuiea the most 
towards eroding the value-basis or 
the legitimacy of the old order 


For, no social order can be viable 
if the dominant classes only cling 
to their privileges without accept- 
ing the obligations which accom- 
panied them A class continues to 
be a leading class only so long as 
it 1s also aware of its obligations to 
Other classes If its attitude 
towards other classes becomes 
divorced from a normative basis 
and 1s guided purely by expediency 
or if the norm itself becomes one 
of using whatever ıs useful for the 
narrow advantage of an individual 
or a class, the mner integrating 
principles of social existence break- 
down The problem of new ınte- 
grative principles or a new norma- 
tive basis of social existence then 
becomes the foremost need of 
society 


There also becomes promment 
then the role of a social class 
capable of filing up the social 
vacuum and fulfilling this need 
But the appearance of this inner 


need and the rise of a social class 
capable of fulfilling this need are 
not simultaneous processes A long 
period may intervene between the 
two processes, a period of trial and 
error, of suffering and ordeal, of 
experimentation and failure. 


The conservative forces may try 
to conceal the real nature of this 
crisis by calling 1t merely a collapse 
of ‘law and order” They may 
even try to impose an authoritarian 
regime in the name of restoring 
law and order But this 15 no more 
than a false answer to a real prob- 
lem In ancient countries like 
India which had to undergo also 
the experience of distorted social 
evolution due to colonial rule, the 
birth pangs of a new social order 
are bound to be prolonged and 
pervasive What makes this pro- 
cess more poignant xs the lack of 
appreciation. of this problem so 
common among the Indian ehte 


A. part from the die-hard conser- 
vatives, there are also the ultra- 
radicals who suffer from a different 
kind of intellectual constramt They 
locate the source of this crisis 1n the 
very existence of a class system and 
are of the view that 1t can be solved 
only by elımınatıng the class sys- 
tem itself That this view ıs funda- 
mentally sound cannot be disputed 
The error hes in having primitive- 
anarchistic views of classes and 
class conflicts 


One such view 1s that m the very 
process of destroying the class 
system or overthrowmg the domi- 
nant classes the new society would 
be born This outlook has some- 
tres taken the very crude shape 
of killing the leading members of 
the old rulmg class as symbolic of 
the destruction of the old order 
and the emergence of a new order 
No intellectual critique of this view 
is required to prove its bankruptcy 
In modern times it has nowhere 
succeeded im destroying the old 
order, in fact, such a policy has 
led to fascist counter-terror by 
vested interests to defend the old 
order Primitive rebels have a 
certain tragic grandeur associated 
with them ım past history But m 
the contemporary period the re- 
enactment of this drama by ele- 


ments from the  westernised 
intelligentsia 1s more infantile than 
tragic 


The more difficult to detect and 
to eradicate are, however, the less 
crude and the more subtle forms 
of anarchism which characterise 
the approach of respectable poli- 
tical parties and other social groups 
And here the  socio-economuc 
deprivation and injustice to which 
the lower classes are subjected in 
a class society lends legitimacy to 
the pressures for elımınatıng them 
and for mobilising the lower 
classes against their exploiters and 
oppressors The struggle between 
classes may assume the form of 
simple ‘economism’ which is armed 
at mmproving the economic position 
of the havenots within the system 
The arm here ıs to ensure for the 
havenots a larger share of the 
national cake by strengthening 
their bargaming power 


Alternatively, the political rather 
than the economic aspect may be 
assigned primacy in class conflict 
Thus, 1t may assume the form of 
movements for capture of power 
in the interest of the havenots 
whether through peaceful or non- 
peaceful means, whether through 
the use of guns or the ballot box 
In India, political parties claımıng 
to represent the havenots have tried 
to channelise class conflict along 
both the Imes of crude economism 
as well as capture of political 
power 


T madequacy of these ap- 
proaches to the class problem is 
revealed by the poor results that 
have been achieved even m terms 
of the aims which each of these 
approaches have set before them- 
selves Even ın terms of the eco- 
nomic aim of ımprovng the 
position of the havenots, crude eco- 
nomism has been only a partial 
success, ıf not a failure, because it 
does not touch the very roots of 
the economic weakness of the 
lower classes For, m an eco- 
nomically and socially backward 
country, the problem of mcreasing 
the share of the havenots in the 
national product cannot be divorc- 
ed from a policy of ensuring a sus- 
tamed increase in the national 


product itself Moreover, m the 
peculiar situation of under-deve- 
lopment m countries like India. 
the poor are not synonymous with 
the wage-earners. 


In fact, in the case of the vast 
sections of the poor, including 
specially the rural poor, poverty 1s 
perpetuated because the poor are 
outside those main forms of eco- 
nomic activity where the major 
part of the national product 1s 
generated They are outside the 
organısed sector where  redistri- 
bution of the product in favour of 
the poor can be brought about 
through various known forms of 
economism, 1e, trade union action 
amed at strengthening the bar- 
gaining power of the wage earners 
Economism in the Indian setting 
leaves almost untouched the vast 
poverty-stricken masses which are 
in the unorgamsed sector Eco- 
nomısm, therefore, has very little 
anti-poverty potential m the Indian 
context An anti-poverty pro- 
gramme here has to be mnovative, 
it has to provide the poor a stake 
in the economic system or an op- 
portunity for livelihood 


The problem of the vast masses 
of small producers and labourers 
having no regular employment 
thus cannot be tackled by the 
classical type of economism They 
are marginal groups in the present 
economic system But constitu- 
ing the majority in agrarian socie- 
ties, they represent  unutilised 
economic potential of vast magni- 
tude Their problem calls for 
more positive thinking and action 
at several levels which goes beyond 
conventional economism 


Tus brings us to the political 
role of economism In fact, eco- 
nomism today not only perpetuates 
the deprivation of the unprivileged 
It has overstimulated the economic 
appetites of those already better 
off, thus alenatmg them totally 
from the truly ‘wretched of the 
earth’ What sustains economism 
as a resilient force 1s its tie-up with 
politics as it operates today Eco- 
nomism thrives because it serves as 
a short-cut to political power. And 
it has a mobilising potential in the 
manipulative power-struggle as it 


goes on in the present political 
climate 


Economism as a political tech- 
uique has thus led to the conversion 
of regular wage-earners and salaried 
classes at all levels into powerful 
pressure groups led by politicians 
and trade unionists functioning as 
skilled manipulators and mter- 
mediaries between employers (1e, 
the government or the private sector 
magnates) and the employees And 
this whole game of manipulating 
the power structure and the distri- 
bution of gains of development in 
favour of only a section of society 
to the point of total neglect of the 
genuine havenots goes on ın the 
name of carrying forward the class 
struggle Seldom was perhaps 
such a mundane and vulgar game 
carried on m the name of a great 
cause as ın İndia during the last 
twenty five years 


E ue game 1s a cause of con- 
cern not only because of its indif- 
ference to those who are too weak, 
tragmented and disorganised to 
play this game İt 1s also a cause 
tor alarm because of its unconcern 
with the growth of productive 
forces and its contribution to the 


economic stagnation in İndia 
today 
The surrender of organised 


labour to such crude and short- 
sighted economism has led many 
to pose the question whether in 
underdeveloped countries hke 
India, the Marxist view of the role 
of the working class having noth- 
ing to lose but its chains 1s at all 
relevant, whether it 1s a force for 
social change or for social status 
quo It is also pertnent to ask 
whether the present leaders of 
organised labour—or the cham- 
pions of economism—can at all be 
regarded as revolutionary It 
should be remembered that only 
that political force can be called 
genuinely revolutionary which 1s 
Inked with the most deprived 
strata of society, and which 1s 
Struggling all the time to mobilise 
all the other classes of society to 
the needs and aspirations of the 
deprived strata From this stand- 
pomt a genumely revolutionary 
political force 1s yet to emerge ın 
India 
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Mismanazement 


SARWAR LATEEF 


AT a time when the external 
economic environment 1s experienc- 
ing a severe deterioration and the 
domestic economy is only just 
showing signs of recovery from the 
severe straıns imposed by Bangla- 
desh refugees and drought, the year 
1973 has seen the country exposed 


to the most shocking economic 
mismanagement that it has ever 
experienced ^ since Independence 
Whether it is the take-over of 
wholesale trade in food or the 
uresponsıble expansion of money 
supply or the delayed reaction to 
a deterroratıng international oil 


situation or the breakdown of the 
country's infrastructure, the coun- 
try has paid a heavy price for the 
government's blunderng both in 
the form of an unprecedented rate 
of domestic inflation and a sharp 
adverse swing in the balance of 


payments. 


du short-term deterioration in 
the economic situation has left the 
fifth plan in total shambles Yet, 
curiously, the Plannmg Commis- 
sion’s draft outlime appears totally 
oblıvıous of the relationship bet- 
ween the short and the long run 
The people, we are told, will not 
accept a smaller plan or a lower 
growth rate or a plan pause We 
are not told what the operational 
content of an unrealıstıc plan 1s or 
where the resources are to come 
for a plan of the size postulated 
The domestic resources exercise as 
contained in the Draft Outline 
makes the most wildly improbable 
political, social, organizational and 
managerial assumptions. 


The balance of payments exer- 
cıses are even more laughable. To 
cite just one example, the price of 
crude is assumed to rise from $3 
a barrel in the first year of the 
fifth plan to $4 75 in the last year. 
In all probability, the bill for crude 
oil and petroleum products con- 
sistent with a 55 per cent rate of 
growth wil be anywhere between 
two to three times the Rs 3,080 
crores level assumed in the Draft 
Outline It ıs really no excuse to say 
that the resources exercise will be 
reworked 1n the final version of the 
plan If the final exercise 1s any- 
where near realistic, the plan should 
be unrecognizably different from 
the one outlined in the draft 
document. 


Both the short term deterioration 
in the economic situation and the 
consistent failure to work out a 
viable long term strategy for em- 
ployment and growth reflects the 
deepening crisis of management in 
the economy Before we analyse 
the factors underlying this crisis, 
let us look at the symptoms 


Let us begin with food The 
green revolution has two major 
achievements to its credit Furst, 


it enabled the country to build up 
a massive buffer stock of nearly 10 
million ions to meet the conting- 
ency of crop failure. Second, ıt 
raised the level to which produc- 
tion would fall. Both these advant- 
ages existed 1n. August, 1972, when 
ıt became clear that the monsoon 
had been inadequate. Because of 
high stocks and a reasonably high 
level of output (95 million tonnes 
as against 72 million tonnes in the 
last major drought year—1966-67), 
net availability of food was not 
much lower ın 1972-73 than ın 
1971-72 


But, despite this, the government 
managed to do everything in its 
power to worsen a qute tolerable 
situation The size of the crop 
shortfall was exaggerated Imports 
were delayed till they became 
prohibitively costly Stock levels 
were brought down much too fast 
so that they ended up in the hands 
of profiteers Kharif procurement 
was inexcusably slack. And, as if 
all this was not enough, the gov- 
ernment decided to take over the 
wholesale trade in wheat in a bad 
agricultural year when all the odds 
were against its success, and when 
any reasonable procurement price 
could not possibly compete with 
the free market price As a con- 
sequence availability of grams, net 
of private hoarding, fell sharply 
and the government was forced to 
import food at a time when there 
was scarcity all over the world and 
the price of wheat was more than 
double its normal levels In other 
words, the government failed mis- 
erably to take full advantage of the 
underlymg strength of the supply 
position made possible by the 
success of the green revolution 


The reasons for this failure are 
complex At the more superficial 
level, the Agriculture Ministry cut 
a sorry sight  Fakhruddin Aly 
Ahmed 1s not the man to deal with 
crises and this 1s not a job he 
should have been entrusted with 
The theory of underpinning weak 
ministers with strong Ministers of 
State failed miserably ım this case 
because Shinde 1s politically vuln- 
erable and it ıs a moot pomt 
whether he or Ahmed did more 
damage by their antics But, the 


decision to take over wholesale 
trade of wheat cannot be blamed 
on the Agricultural Ministry That 
was a purely political decision 
taken at the initiative of the 
Planning Minister, D P. Dhar, 
and apparently ım total ignor- 
ance of the operational constraints 
at work 


This is a clear instance of 
urelevant radicalism which in any 
sensible government would have 
been promptly thrown out of the 
window Both the Prime Minister's 
Principal Secretary and P N Dhar 
opposed the take-over decision on 
the grounds of its ımpraotıcabılıty, 
as did that conscience-keeper of the 
left, the late Mohan Kumaraman- 
galam. But these voices of sanity 
were overruled With the failure 
of the wheat take-over, sense 
returned and the Congress Party 
beat a hasty retreat on rice. The 
nation paid a price for the ‘great 
experiment’ in terms of four million 
tons of imports, two million of 
which were bought at a cost 
equivalent to the entire foreign 
exchange component of a modern 
steel complex 


Ó same irresponsibility can be 
seen in the expansion of money 
supply The government seems to 
bave lost all control over fiscal 
expenditure and bank credit expan- 
sion what else explains a 33 per 
cent expansion m money supply 
over the last two years when 
national income during this period 
remained stagnant. Commercial 
bank credit in mid-November was 
an unprecedented 24 per cent up 
over the year. Net Reserve Bank 
credit to the government sector 
was nearly Rs 1,400 crores up 
over the year, representmg the 
scale of deficit financing. Chavan 
has woken up late in the day and 
cut back spending But the damage 
has been done Money supply 
expansion has been the primary 
causal factor 1n the highest rate of 
inflation since 1ndependence. Prices 
have risen by 215 per cent over 
the year ending November 3 and 
348 per cent over the two-year 
period 


Here, again, the explanations are 
complex "The government's dis- 
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cıplınary mechanısms have un- 
doubtedly weakened under the 
pressures of populism Crores of 
rupees have been pumped into 
drought prone areas out of all 
proportion to their ability to absorb 
this scale of investments and 
apparently without any account- 
ability The nationalisation of 
banks has also reduced the hold 
of the Reserve Bank over ındıvı- 
dual banks which are now exposed 
to the much more political pres- 
sures of the Banking Department 
ın the Finance Ministry At the 
managerial level, information flows 
on government spending are primi- 
tive ‘The government, therefore, 
operates with a time lag of several 
months ın assessing the progress of 
various expenditure programmes 
or ın applying the brakes Equally, 
ın the banking sector, although 
there ıs a wealth of banking ım- 
formation available to the Reserve 
Bank, the key information on the 
purpose-wise allocation of credit 1s 
not available sufficiently quickly, 
reflecting the failure to computerize 
these operations ` 


T he stagnation ın industrial 
production 1$ a combination. of 
long-term and short-term factors 
The failure to raise public invest- 
ment, and to devise an industrial 
policy that reconciles the govern- 
ment’s concern over concentration 
of economic power with the need 
to rely on the larger houses for 
expansion and managerial talent, 
have resulted in an investment 
famine with acute shortages in 
almost all key sectors of industry 
This inadequate production capa- 
city 1s threatened now by at least 
three major supply constraints the 
breakdown of the infrastructure 
resulting in shortages of energy, 
power and transport, the ımpend- 
ing foreign exchange crisis and the 
rapidly worsening labour situation 
All three constramts are a durect 
consequence ot acute mismanape- 
ment 


infrastructure has undoubtedly 
een adversely affected by the low 
levels of investment over the past 
five years, poor plant management, 
labour unrest, the absence of 


coordination between ministries of 
the Centre and between Central 
and State governments have aggra- 
vated the situation The coal-rail- 
power fiasco in the eastern region 
which brought the steel industry to 
a virtual halt last month is an 
excellent example of this lack of 
coordination The failure to appoint 
a chairman for ONGC and to take 
vital decisions on oil prospecting 
are examples of the curious indiffe- 
rence to the approaching energy 
crisis In fact, the only response 
so far to the rising price of crude 
imports 1s a package of fiscal mea- 
sures that only alter the relative 
consumption of different products 
rather than attempt at curbing the 
consumption of oll products as a 
whole 


5: foreign exchange crisis, 
again, 1s due to the failures on the 
food front With reserves other 
than gold and Special Drawing 
Rights moving steadily down to a 
level equivalent to four-to-six 
weeks of imports the ghost of self- 
reliance will undoubtedly be buried 
in the car park of the International 
Monetary Fund in Washington 
when the Indian Embassy drives 
ın en masse to negotiate a draw- 
ing on the Fund But the IMF 
wil be of little help if India 1s 
required to pay $8 or more a barrel 
for 1ts crude imports 


Labour unrest 1s not surprising 
at current rates of inflation Wage 
agreements are breaking down in 
most industries where dearness 
allowances have failed to compen- 
sate workers for a 20 per cent in- 
crease In prices The company 1s 
paying a high price for the absence 
of a wages and prices policy The 
brief paragraphs in the Draft 
Outline of the fifth plan merely set 
out the theoretical framework of 
such a policy They do not con- 
stitute a policy A Labour Ministry 
unde: an embarrassed Raghunath 
Reddy 1s unlikely to evolve a policy 
that ıs based firmly on industrial 
discipline and the need to take part 
of the income of the employed and 
redistribute it ın favour of the un- 
employed The wage puce spiral 
18 aggravated by the age-old pro- 
blem of politicisation of labour 
unions This, ın the long run, con- 


stitutes the greatest threat to 
industrialization Yet, the govern- 
ment is remarkably permussive 
when the whole nation 18 
held to ransom by a handful of 
workers 


If one reads the chapter entitled 
"Objectives and Policy Frame for 
the Fifth Plan’ or ‘Plan Implemen- 
tation’ one 1s struck by the total 
unreality ın which the plan has 
been cast The plan is clearly not 
an operational tool, merely an 
academic exercise whose relevance 
IS not a primary concern D P 
Dhar rightly emphasised at the NDC 
the importance of the annual plan 
ın lnxing the short and the long 
run If the annual plan ıs that 
important, it should have been out 
by now so that State governmenis 
have time to adjust their annual 
budgetary expenditure programmıes 
for 1974-75 and industry has an 
idea of the foreign exchange p'os 
pects o1 the energy avaılabılıty 
over the next fifteen months At 
the tuw of writing, there exists no 
contingency plan for dealing with 


the energy crisis implicit in further 


increases ın the price of imported 
crude or ın the total non-availabi- 
lity of petroleum products lu. 


exercise should have been done 
even before the petrol price 
hike 


WV pat is the root cause of this 
mismanagement? The answer to 
this question cannot be a simple 
one 1 will concentrate only on the 
role o£ New Delhi The first fact 
that strikes one forcibly is the 
appalling mediocrity of the deci- 
sion-makers With one or two 
honourable exceptions, the undei- 
standing of economic matters (or 
the intellectual competence to deal 
with them) at the highest level is 
pathetic There are no C. D. 
Deshmukhs or T T Krıshna- 
macharıs ın the Cabinet—men who 
combined a certain amount of 
drive and courage with a genume 
understanding of the way this eco- 
nomy. works The Cabinet now 
largely comprises political light- 
weights sna ambitious self seekers, 
with a iew relics thrown in fiom 
the past (for light relief) whose only 
merit seems to be that the Prime 


— 


babı 


Minister cannot bring herself io 
throw them out 


This partly reflects the quality of 
the people available to the Congress 
Party, and partly Mrs Gandhr's 
style of functioning Power is now 
fully concentrated in the Prime 
Mınıster's hand, and Cabinet 
Ministers have ın effect been 
reduced by and large to glorified 
civil servants All too frequent 
changes in portfolios (count the 
number of munisters two crucial 
portfolios, the Railways and Petro- 
leum and Chemicals, have had 
&ince Mrs Gandhi came to power) 
may suggest an impatience at the 
quality of performance But they 
also underline the msecurity of the 
men who hold these jobs and the 
significance attached to stability at 
the top decision-making level 


Te civil service 1s unable 10 
offset the economic innocence or 
mischief of its political masters It 
has been reared in the tradition of 
the generalist and the clever 
amateur Its economic tramung 1s 
poor and there is not much to 
choose between the civil service’s 
understanding of economic matters 
and that of the politician—though 
here there are many exceptions 
The era of populism has also taken 
a heavy toll of the authority and 
morale of the civil service The 
typical civil servant would rather 
not take a decision—it can only 
get him into trouble As a con- 
sequence, decisions which were 
taken by under-secretaries now go 
up to the secretary, the mınıster 
and sometimes even the Cabinet, 
leaving these men at the top 
echelons no time to sit back and 
think of broader issues 


The economists in government 
have singularly failed to make any 
dent on the decision-making pro- 
cess They are either rapidly absor- 
bed ın the civil service and quickly 
reduced to public relations men 
for their ministers or are too 
academic for their advice to be of 
any relevance Even when they 
speak out, as at least two did on 
the question of the take-over of 
wholesale trade, their advice 1s 
ignored And as Dr Minhas is 
learning, resignations on  issp¢s; 


make no impact when no one 1s 
concerned with issues 


‘Vis quality of men apart, there 
is no central co-ordinating autho- 
rity on the economy The Econo- 
mic Affairs Committee of the 
Cabinet or the Economic Ministers 
under C Subramaniam's chairman- 
ship have failed to function pro- 
perly at a time when coordination 
18 crucial This has led some 
people to suggest a powerful Eco- 
nomics Minister Mrs Gandhi 
herself has talked of the need for 
a financial wizard ‘This, however, 
cannot be the answer in such a 
tughly centralized political set up 
An economics over-lord would 
automatically become a second 
power centre 


A far more practical solution, 
and one now widely accepted in 
other parliamentary governments, 
is a greatly strengthened Prime 
Mınısters  Secretariat—along the 
lines of Mr Heath’s Brams Trust 
under Lord Rothschıld The Prime 
Minister has apparently tended to 
resist such a move ‘This 1s partly 
because she seems to subscribe to 
obsolete theories about government 
by cabinet and ignores the develop- 
ment of presidential type govern- 
ments in ofher parliamentary sys- 
tems It ıs also because she ıs 
reluctant to admit to the enormous 


concentration of power in her 
hands 
But, her Secretariat is now 


grossly undermanned and over- 
worked Because of the centralized 
et up, far too many decisions are 
referred to the Prime Minister and 
far too many ordinary citizens 
appeal directly to her The Secre- 
tarrat has not been able to cope 
with this and is now one more 
bottleneck ın the decision-making 
process simply because the men 
who work for it spend long hours 
on routine bureaucratic work and 
have little or no time to think of 
broader issues When ıt comes to, 
the crunch, issues relating to. ther 
political and foreign affairs get 
preference over economic È Sq 


These are inevitably more glamo- 
rous and (655 İcehiğikipri er s1odT 
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neutralızed the o e dior, 


age of concentration of power the 
effective use of power for clearly 
understood objectives Some peo- 
ple argue that these objectives 
have never been clearly defined and 
that Mrs Gandhi 1s not sure where 
she is going Thus is patently un- 
far But, what ıs clear 1s that the 
Prıme Minister does not have the 
time or perhaps the inclmation to 
apply her mind to economic mat- 
ters and that she needs to set up a 
team under her that does this 
WOIK 


dus rationale for an expanded 
Secretariat lies in the fact that an 
improvement in the quality of 
Cabinet ministers or an upgrading 
of the skills of the civil service 1s 
a long term process Short cuts 
are needed Ministers need to be 
made accountable and result orten- 
ted Accountability cannot be 
enlorced without an independent 
evaluation and monitoring system 
and without a conscious attempt at 
understanding the  inter-relation- 
ships between different arms of 
government The monitoring and 
evaluation cell now functioning in 
Yojana Bhavan ın theory reports 
directly to the Prime Minister But, 
ın practice, it 15 very much part of 
the Planning Commission and sub- 
ject to all the pulls and pressures 
of imter-mmusterial conflict The 
Planning Commission needs to be 
subjected to as close a scrutiny as 
any other economic mumistry, and 
so this review and assessment 
activity ıs best located in the 
Secretariat 


For this to be truly effective, 
information flows need to be great- 
İy improved Economists in gov- 
ernment have consistently failed to 
persuade the government of the 
importance of accurate data flows 
to the successful short term man- 
agement of the economy Unless 
these are set up to feed a central 
coordinating authority which acts 
promptly and activizes the decision- 
making process, the government 
wil continue to permit the short 
term situation to deteriorate each 
tme to a pomt where ıt inevitably 
sabotages long term goals 
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A sub-ınspector of police 1s re- 
ınstated, thanks to political pull, 
after five years of suspension He 
rings up his superintendent 


7 want to see you about my 
ji 
-OMKR OTOM 


“There 15 no qeçdoohayeyalready 
posted you to thana X’ 


208 er otn p allt yodığın Sire 
TARLA seis ed O sft bösilsTiDəri 


Crumbling administration 


‘Your orders have already been 
issued Proceed to X” á 


The next day government ıtself 
issues orders postmg him to Y 
He goes there, and publicly abuses 
the SP ‘yeh sala hamara kya kar 
lega’ 


e The Governor visits Z The Dis- 
tfRil- Magistrate, who has been 


promoted into the IAS in spite 
of a long record of corruption, 
organızes a demonstration against 
his Commissioner The latter, not 
to be outdone, organises one 
against the DM Orders for the 
transfer of both are passed Neither 
obeys (Since writing this the DM 
has moved ) 


The PA of a former IG of 
Police 1s pickpocketted on three 
separate occasions in a bus by the 
same gang “The third time he 
plucks up courage and challenges 
them He ıs supported by the 
passengers The pickpockets draw 
knives, mock the passengers, and 
walk away 


The government, unable to pro- 
vide food, electricity and other 
necessities for its citizens, thinks of 
giving them at least a good night’s 
sleep They pass ‘strict’ orders that 
loudspeakers should be banned 
The loudspeakers blare out louder 
and more frequently than ever 
before 


Class I officers of the Life 
{nsurance Corporation and banks 
go on frequent strikes, and those 
of the government publicly criticize 
government : Engineers sabotage 
machinery they are supposed to 
run and maintain No inquiry 1S 
held and if by chance any are 
suspended they are all reinstated 


Uttar Pradesh had two severe 
droughts in 1965 and 1966 It had 
been deficit ın wheat for 10 years 
prior to that Yet, there was no 
obvious distress But, today, when 
ıt has been surplus since 1967 due 
to measures initiated during the 
drought and has just had a bumper 
crop, the ration 1s 1 kg of wheat 
per month and prices have sky- 
rocketted 


de are only a few examples— 
every reader can supply dozens 
more—of the deep crisis ın which 
administration, and therefore the 
country, 1s ın today İt ıs similar 
to the rule of Shah Alam, whose 
writ ran from Delhi to Palam, or 
Bahadur Shah whose beard was 
publicly pulled ın the Darbar-1-Am 
by mutineer sepoys “O Badshah! 


You are our leader. Tell us what 
to do' Except that the beard- 
pulling has been replaced by black 
flags and stone throwing, that 1s 
the people's mood today. Why 
should it not be? If they are lucky 
enough to escape physical violence 
from pickpockets, chain-snatchers 
and other goondas, they are daily 
subjected to the rapacity of grocers 
and the far worse rapacity and 
insolence of employees of public 
sector enterprises, not to mention 
such old-established institutions as 
the policeman and the patwarı 


The man in the street has a 
straughtforward reaction to all 
this ‘Damn the government We'll 
throw them out in the next elec- 
tions’ But the thinking man is 
bound to ask ‘How and why did ıt 
come to this? Is there any basic 
cause?’ and ‘What does the future 
hold?’ 


İ oyu of collapse were plenti- 
ful in 1947 The British naturally 
led the field, but one may discount 
these views They were disgruntled 
at being forced to leave—as Wavell’s 
journal clearly brings out—and it 
flattered them to think of us as 
hopelessly inferior Wavell hım- 
self thought that for Indians to 
make anything of their country 
when they gained freedom would 
be as difficult as performing the 
cope trick Many Indians thought 
the same, and some, like the 
Nawab of Chhatarı, begged them 
to stay on for at least another 10 
years 


The first three or four years after 
1947 were a period of great opti- 
mism Not only had we not 
collapsed under the stupendous 
weight of the problems of partition, 
but were acutally forging ahead. 
The refugees were settling down, 
the Muslims were protected, crops 
were fair, wartime austerity was 
relaxing But the seeds of future 
trouble were being thickly sown 
In every conflict between the local 
politician and the services, the 
former were always supported if 
they belonged to the ruling group 
The only qualification for getting 
on became the ability to anticipate 
and carry out the wishes of the 
Ministers This resulted in all key 
appointments going to “Yes men’. 


In Uttar Pradesh for instance, the 
process was complete by 1950 
under Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant. 


Unaccustomed power and steam- 
roller majorites suddenly opened 
up vast vistas of corruption 
Where the Congress used to fight 
and win its elections with hardly 
any money—by its moral authority 
and helped by door to door can- 
vassing on foot—they and all other 
parties now thought the recipe for 
success was jeeps, loudspeakers, 
cash doles and granting of permuts, 
licenses and other undue favours 


Pnodiér cause of our going 
downhill was doctrinaire socialism 
Nationalization may or may not be 
a good thing, but to take over or 
put up industries without making 
proper arrangements to run them 
1s to invite disaster The country 
as a whole takes a longish time to 
decline under maladmınıstratıon— 
factories start losing money imme- 
diately. Of course, here too one 
can juggle around with prices in 
a monopoly situation. and show 
profits—the STC 1s a glaring exam- 
ple—but the country pays, and in 
a generation the bills are presented 


The most potent reason was Our 
utter lack of self-reliance One 
wooden horse was the undoing of 
Troy—we had tvvo the Industrial 
Policy Resolution which brought in 
foreign ‘collaboration’, and ‘aid’ 
Whatever little chance there was of 
having hard decisions forced on us 
by the spur of necessity completely 
disappeared Is the country starv- 
ing? No need to take harsh and 
rapid steps to improve production, 
cut down unnecessary feasting, 
enforce fair shares and reduce 
population—yust beg from America 
Defence hardware? No need to put 
up factories or do any research and 
development, Russia is there Do 
we need steel, toothpaste, beer, 
soap, birth control, renovation of 
Calcutta, new ideas in music or 
hairstyles? Our foreign friends are 
ready with ‘aid’ and collaboration, 
and we are ever ready to go abroad 
and ‘negotiate’ agreements, rather 
than sweat out our problems in the 
field or on the factory floor. 


illustrate the 
The first 


Two instances 
causes of our decline 
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concerns zamındarı abolition in 
Uttar Pradesh An officer with a 
poor record suddenly shot into 
favour by methods better left to 
the imagination He advised the 
government that in 3 months they 
could collect Rs 160 crores from 
the tenants and this would pay the 
compensation to the former land- 
lords After 3 years only Rs. 8 
crores were collected An ımmense 
amount of valuable time was was- 
ted Government's credibility sank 
almost to zero, but the officer con- 
cerned was rapidly promoted to 
very high posts 


A. more recent instance was 
when the munistry I was working 
for ordered some sophisticated hard- 
ware from a public sector corpora- 
tion, rather than from abroad, 
because we felt this was obviously 
in the national interest We had 
to over-rule a large number of 
objections from various ministries, 
and from the Corporation atself, 
before we could do so 


“Ve cant make ıt (your own 
engineers say you can) 


'It will delay matters' (That is 
our look out) 


‘How wil we explain matters to 
foreign embassies, who are expect- 
ing a global tender” (That ıs your 
look out) 


“There wil be audit objection as 
this 1s the most expensive alter- 
native’ (Well, explain to audit) 
And so on. 


Finally we got our way and 
placed the order with the public 
sector corporation A few months 
later I learnt that the Corporation 
had in turn passed on the whole 
order to Japan I protested and 
demanded the punishment of the 
Managing Director I was told that 
his term would be finishing in a 
few weeks, and it would not be 
renewed When this period was up 
I read ın the papers that he had 
been granted an extension for 3 
years I could do nothing more as 
by then I myself was abruptly mov- 
ed elsewhere. 


There we have ıt in a nutshell- 
put up a public sector enterprise 


because the scriptures demand at, 
never mind about running it pro- 
perly, put yes men into key posı- 
tions where they can channel 
money and other favours to the rul- 
ing party, 1f problems arise just beg 
some foreigner to solve them, and 
never, never punish any one Fırm- 
ness is for barbarian nations— tact 
is the supreme virtue of our culture 


di s perhaps is the crux Myrdal 
called us a soft State But much 
earlier, a study group of senior and 
experienced officers were asked by 
Wavell to prepare a study on the 
comparative long-term prospects of 
India and China In September 
1944 they produced their report 
China would do somewhat better, 
because having been through the 
fires of internal revolution and 
external invasion, it was tougher 
while India was ‘softer’ 


Here one of the most persistent 
myths of our ntelligentsta—that 
a dictatorship enables one to take 
hard decisions—will raise its head 
But did the dictatorship in Pakistan 
take hard decisions? Even Hitler's 
control of Germany’s economy in 
wartime was not so stringent as 
England’s as Albert Speer has 
clearly shown And here, do we 
need a dictatorship to decide to 
punish the corrupt and the lazy 
instead of promoting them, to put 
an end to foreign aid and collabora- 
tion, not to take over the wheat 
trade, and having done so, not to 
make such a mess of ıt, to pay the 
Indian farmer a fair price, and 
thus not buy from America at all 
at inflated rates? In fact, 1f we go 
over all the examples given above, 
a firm authority in a democracy 
would have soon put matters right 
There are dozens of administrators 
—munisters and _  officials—who 
have been unvaryingly tough im 
the recent past ın our country 


Another persistent myth 1s that 
the central problem 1s corruption 
Put an end to corruption, and all 
wil be well True enough, but how 
to do ıt? And who will do 1t? The 
moment it comes to actually 
punishing anyone, all kinds of 
countervailing forces come into 
play, all arising from softness “Give 
him another chance’, ‘his family 
will suffer’ ‘after all others are 


worse’ etc Then the pressures, 
from friends, relatives, caste-fel- 
lows, the hints that one is being 
tyrannical, that certain VIPs are 
interested, that tact pays Even the 
victim's famıly —ın cases where 
there ıs a victim—plead for the 
accused Naturally he gets off 


This 1s the pattern ın court cases 
also A few years ago I had the 
results of prosecutions examined 
It was found that 80 per cent of 
all prosecutions ended ın acquittal 
ın most North Indian States Here 
let me give my own experience of 
34 years of service I have known 
scores of corrupt persons who 
escaped punishment—but not one 
changed for the better Thus, a 
good working rule—if one had the 
toughness to enforce 1t—would be 
“Never give anyone a second 
chance’ It 1s obvious that corrup- 
me cannot go unless softness goes 

rst 


WV no 1s responsible for this? The 
politicians certainly, because they 
are at the helm of affaırs But that 
18 by no means the whole story 
Senior government officials are 
equally if not more to blame They 
are better educated and come from 
better backgrounds than the polıtı- 
cians What 1s more, the people of 
India have given them extraordi- 
nary privileges under the Constitu- 
tion 


No other country has the 
equivalent of Article 311, making 
it almost impossible to dismiss a 
government servant Their pay, 
pension and provident fund are 
secure, and they have quite enough 
to live on comfortably They are 
not only free from money worries 
—unless they are spendthrifts—for 
their lifetime, but in conditions of 
acute scarcity they find no difficul- 
ty in getting things like houses, 
cars, cement, gas, consumer goods 
of all kinds at controlled prices 


All that can happen to them if 
they are fearless 1s a transfer to 
some ‘unimportant’ post But even 
the least 1mportant.post for a senior 
official still carries immense power 
and opportunity for creative endea- 
vour And if all hold together, as 
they do 1n England and France, the 
weapon of transfer becomes power- 


ime 


less Ministers will be compelled 
to consider proper advice And 
what a potent weapon that w It 
IS virtually impossible to overrule, 
first because the correct thing to 
do 1n a given situation has its own 
force, appealing to reason and con- 
science, secondly because wherever 
the minister turns he will get sımı- 
lar advice, and finally because in a 
democracy all acts are subject, 
sooner or later, to Parliamentary, 
judicial and above all electoral 
scrutiny 


Regrettably, senior officials have 
failed lamentably in their duty The 
district Magistrate of Z has been 
mentioned earlier A very senior 
colleague spoke to me sıx times 
recommending his promotion to the 
JAS, knowing well his record of 
corruption He is by no means 
alone Promotions to the IAS 
and the IPS from the State ser- 
vices are pretty exclusively an 
Official preserve Ministers have 
little to do with ıt A few years 
ago, in a certain State, 8 out of 10 
such promotions were of officers 
known to be corrupt 


Then, again, in this whole busi- 
ness of aid and collaboration, 
senior officials negotiate agree- 
ments, ministers seldom or never 
see them In one such agreement 
I counted about two dozen condı- 
lions which were against ou 
national interests and our declared 
policy The whole weight of official 
advice 1s ın favour of aid and 
collaboration If the whole weight 
shifted in favour of self-reliance, 
there would be a tremendous and 
rapid change An attempt was 
made 2 years ago by a small group 
to change the thinking of senior 
officers by discussion and rational 
argument After two meetings 
orders, or a hint, came from above 
that there were to be no more But 
nO orders can stop officers from 
thinking and discussing among 
themselves—if they want to But 
they don’t want to—aid and colla- 
boration produce an endless flow of 
cushy jobs for themselves and their 
relations, before and after retire- 
ment 


What lies in the future? Will 
we keep on gomg downhill, grow- 


mg weaker till some country—or 
countries—decide to march in and 
parcel us out among themselves? 
Certainly, if our existing rate of 
decline continues All the signs 
of collapse are present—poor 
leadership expressed ın irrational 
and timid thinking and decisions by 
the government, widespread cor- 
ruption starting from the highest 
levels, a near breakdown of law 
and order and the economy, 
Micawberish bleatings about the 
Kharif crop, mcompetent and evil 
men in key positions It 1s reason- 
ably certain that we are in for 
Increasingly bad times 


Bu after we have touched rock 
bottom, there are two alternatives 
efore us One 16 predicated by 
our history of a thousand years up 
to 1947—repeated defeats by ın- 
ferior forces, subjection to foreign- 
ers, increasing pauperisation The 
majority of the intelligentsia feels 
that this ıs our future also, and 
those who think so do nothing to 
reverse or halt the trend Besides, 
they felt so comfortable under the 
British—gold was only Rs 22 per 
tola, as one of the housewives pro- 
testing against high prices in Delhi 
recently said! Some benign foreign 
ruler, is ıt such a bad thing after 
all? Already they are domg so 
much for us! 


The alternative future is very 
different It 1s predicated by the 
change brought about by Mahatma 
Gandhi — Since 1947, the country 
has responded to every crisis not 
by running away but by fighting 
back The country— not the leader- 
ship All the harsh decisions 
necessary to overcome each crisis 
were not thought of by the elite, 
but largely forced on them by 
public opinion This happened in 
1962, 1n. 1965, 1n the two diought 
years of 1966 and 1967, and ın the 
Bangladesh crisis (not so much 
the military victory as the truly 
magnificent way in which 10 mil- 
lion refugees were accommodated 
and looked after) When the pre- 
sent crisis deepens, will the nation 
rouse itself once again, sweep 
away the miasma of rottenness, and 
start a rapid upward climb? 
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Pu: opportunliy 


ARUN SHOURIE 


FAR more important than the 
shortages that plague us today are 
the ways 1n which economic poli- 
cies are being formulated and the 
arrangements that have been made 
to ensure that such decisions as are 
taken are implemented. The 
shortages will pass But the formu- 
lation and execution of economic 


policies will not improve on their 
own 


This is not a comprehensive note 
about economic admunistration. I 
will enumerate only those symp- 
toms which will’ respond most 
readily to the Prime Minister's 
mitiative These symptoms will 
not go away unless the Prime Min- 


ister and her secretariat sieze the 
initiative. The changes I sketch are 
necessary irrespective of the speci- 
fic policies :hat the government 
adopts on individual issues. 


Amore the various things that 
have hampered the formulation 
and execution of economic policies 
ın 1973, five are relevant for our 


purposes. 


1 Today, those who formulate 
and execute economic policy are 
enveloped in an atmosphere of ac- 
cusation and appr:hensıon. Every- 
one 1s, therefcre, more preoccupied 
with saving his neck than with 
doing a job 


2 Within the Cabinet and the 
secretariats there are no penalties 
for failure, there are no penalties 
for inaction, tnere are no penalties 
tor delay Yet, there can be severe 
penalties for small and genuine 
mistakes | 


These two features together have 
had various consequences 


A nervous and self-protective 
search for the best has become 
an enemy of the good. Mınıs- 
ters and officials are afraid to 
take decisions—eg, entering 
imo long-term contracts for ım- 
porting commodities—lest sub- 
sequent developments—e g., 
subsequent changes in vvorid 
prıces—prove that they could 
have taken a better decision 
The easiest and safest course 
always ıs to  procrastinate. 
During the last year, the coun- 
try has paid dearly because no 
one was bold enough to sign 
long-term supply contracts for 
importing oil, fertilizer, food- 
grains and newsprint when 
prices were much lower than 
they are now. 


Ministers and senior officials 
have become wary of proposing 
alternatives to existing policies 
İn the current atmosphere of 
accusation and counter-accu- 
sation, some political and official 
luminaries are afraid to urge a 
modification in industrial poli- 
cies lest they be accused of 
pandering io the interests of 
large houses Others are afraid 


to urge an extensive role for a 
new monitoring unit lest they 
be accused of aggrandisement, 
of trying to gain a perch from 
which they can oversee other 
mınıstrıes 


To protect hus flanks, each min- 
ıster prevaricates But a ner- 
vous bureaucracy will not 
respond to obfuscatory cları- 
fications, to whispers in the 
night. Thus, months pass be- 
fore policy decisions of the 
Cabinet are translated into con- 
crete action—months in which 
the nervous civil servant checks 
and re-checks that the Cabinet 
really means what it seems to 
have been saying 


An ever increasing proportion 
of cases are pushed higher and 
higher in the hierarchy and 
every effort 1s made to rope ın 
as many people into each deci- 
sion as possible Delays increase. 
And munisters and senior offi- 
cıals have less and less time for 
the really ımporlant cases and 
for policy issues The number of 
licensing cases being referred to 
the Cabinet Committee on Eco- 
nomic Coordination. and the 
perfunctory way ın which this 
Committee 1s able to examine 
each case provide a ready 
example. 


3 Each issue of policy, each 
case under each policy 1s examined 
without any assessment of whether 
the examination itself 1s worthwhile, 
whether, that 1s, the gaımş which 
accrue from the examination at all 
exceed the costs it imposes on the 
economy. 


4 Each ministry functions as a 
State within the State Consequent- 
ly, the award of ‘priority’ status to 
a project or an application by one 
mınısiry or a ‘ban’ decreed by one 
ministry does not mean that either 
(he *priority or the ‘ban’ will be 
respected by other munistries 
Numerous examples can be cited 
to substantiate this assertion 


5 At every level—including the 
PM”s secretarıat—lıttle 1s done to 
follow up dccisions Thus, every- 
one affirms the need to expedite 
decisions on oil and fertilizers Yet 
in both matters, things drag on 


Neither the ONGC nor the FCI are 
reorganised for months and months. 


d use are five things to be done. 
Firstly, the Prime Minister alone 
can take the first steps to dispel the 
current accusatory atmosphere She 
can do so by intervening decisively 
ın economic 1ssues, by intervening in 
them at an early stage ın the argu- 
ment, by being a shield between the 
Parliament and her Cabinet on eco- 
nomic issues and, finally, by edu- 
cating her colleagues, the Parliament 
and the country that we must learn 
to tolerate bona fide mistakes, that 
delays are much costher than an 
occasıonal mıstake. 


Secondly, I have noted that min- 
isters are too nervous to take an 
initiative on issues of policy. The 
only way to break th.s stalemate 1s 
for the PM to intervene oftener in 
issues of economic policy And she 
will be able to do so only when she 
is aided by an enormous amount of 
staff work from within her secre- 
tariat The economic staff within 
the PM's secretariat must be 
Strengthened to perform three 
functions 


(a) It must function as an early 
warning-system More often 
than not the PM’s mtervention 
ın a matter is determined by 
events Thus, for instance, 
vanaspatı prices shoot up or 
cement becomes exceptionally 
scarce and as the crisis hits 
the head-lınes the PM or her 
secre'ariat initiates discussions 
A much better way of order- 
ing our affairs would bə for her 
secretariat to anticipate prob- 
lems, to scout around for issues 
in which her mtervention 1s 
hable to be most productive 
and then to bring these issues 
to her notice before they break 
out into a crisis 


(b) The secretaraıt must be ade- 
quately equipped to brief her 
on economic issues and on the 
functioning of economic mın- 
istries. It 1s not enough that 
o her munisters have economic 
staffs; ıt 1s not enough that 
they be properly briefed For, 
as I have mdicated earlier, the 
present situation 1s such that 
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the PM will have to intervene 
oftener and more decisively m 
economic matters A Prime 
Minister cannot find the tıme 
to examine the details of issues 
like the takeover of whole-sale 
trade, the re-organisation of 
the ONGC or that of the Ferti- 
hser Corporation, the resources 
exercise for the Fifth Plan. Nor 
can she be adequately serviced 
on these matters by officials 
scattered ın other munistries 


(c) The secretariat must be able to 
follow-up her decisions and her 
suggestions. 


At present only one Joint Secre- 
tary and one Under Secretary 
within the PM's secretariat are 
assigned to look after economic 
matters on a whole tıme basis This 
small team should be tripled in 
size—by ınductıng at least four 
professionals who are as competent 
and as carefully selected as the 
present two 


cay: the drift of eco- 
nomic policies during 1973 showed 
that we are much better organised 
for thinking about long term pers- 
pectives and specially for calıberat- 
mg targets for the next 
quinquennial than we are for inter- 
pretating current events Towards 
the middle of 1973, a flurry of 
invitations went out asking for sug- 
gestions as to what the government 
should do The subsequent dis- 
cussions served to establish only 
one fact that no one can conjure 
up aphrodisiacs in a burry One 
can come up with useful proposals 
or even comprehend the crisis ın its 
totality only if one has been follow- 
mg the current situation systematic- 
ally as a part of one's continuing 
work : 


Over the years much quantitative 
work has been done for the five- 
year perspective. The Department 
of Economic Affairs, the Reserve 
Bank and the Planning Commis- 
sion must initiate work towards 
constructing a comprehensive 
model for interpreting and forecast- 
ing short-term developments. They 
should invite the ten leading centres 
of economic research in the coun- 
iy to analyse different aspects of 
current economic developments. It 


‘secret 


should be possible for these organ- 
ısatıons to contribute systematic, 
quantitative analyses of the subjects 
allotted to them within 6 to 9 
months Once these are available 
and once official agencies have tied 
them together they will be m a 
much better position to assist the 
Prime Minister and the Cabimet on 
current economic problems. 


F assis one of the reasons on 
account of which the performance 
of our economic ministries does not 
improve is the fact that indices 
about their performance are seldom 
compiled and never publicised 
Thus, for instance, everything 
connected with the foreign exchange 
budget 1s kept a closely guarded 
As a consequence, numer- 
ous ırratıonalıttes and rules of 
thumb have contmued to persist 
for over a decade Had the dect- 
sions been published, the concerned 
ministries would have been more 
energetic m improving the quality 
of their decisions 


Similarly, the most effective way 
of energising the various depart- 
ments connected with granting a 
Letter of Intent or a capital goods 
license 15 to publish—as part of the 
weekly hst of licenses granted—the 
time that each department has 
taken ın processing the licence and 
the consequential loss of foreign 
exchange and output The stand- 
ard response of government func- 
tionaries to suggestions of this kind 
is to say “but you don’t know the 
the havoc this will create in Parlia- 
ment, we'll be mundated with ques- 
tions and what not’ ‘This is a 
misguided response. A better 
ınformed Parliament will be more 
useful—in the sense that its contri- 
bution will be more constructive— 
to the country and to the govern- 
ment than one that is debatıng 
issues on the basis of rumour and 
conjecture And we must set the 
prospect of increased Parliamentary 
questioning against the prospect 
that fuller and more systematic 
publicity about the functiomng of 
our controls and policies will ener- 
gise our ministries into dong their 
vvork better and with greater dis- 
patch than 1s the case now. 


Thus, the Prime Minister and her 
secretariat should encourage eco- 


uy 


nomic ministries to release more 
information about their work They 
should ask the new monitoring unit 
ın the Planning Commission to 
devise formats m which this data 
should be published—formats that 
are devised to highlight the efficiency 
and dispatch with which an eco- 
nomic ministry is performing ats 
executive functions 


1: final points are the most 
sensitive ones ‘They relate to the 
team of economic munisters 


(a) The Prime Minister must inter- 
vene to stop bickermg and 
mud-shngmg within her team 
She must compel her economic 
munisters to desist from the 
proxy wars they fight through 
newspapers and tabloids. These 
make each munister msecure, 
they contribute to the accusa- 
tory atmosphere that, as I 
noted earlier, mnhibits mws- 
ters and officials from siezing 
the initiative. in their fields, 
and they take up valuable 
tune—time that munisters and 
officials should be usıng for 
domg their jobs 


(b) Experience of the last decade 
teaches us that all economic 
munistries are vital Poor per- 
formance ın any one of them 
lands the country in a crisis 
Thus, none of the economic 
munistries should be treated as 
a gau-Shala—as a place m 
which a worthy can be parked 
for a while or which can be 
used to reward someone who 
1s Otherwise not conspicuously 
efficıent—for political fidelity 
The recent history of the Mın- 
istry of Petroleum and Chemi- 
cals shows the consequences of 
entrusting a munistry to assort- 
ed birds of passage And the 
histories of the Mümistries of 
Industrial Development and 
Agriculture show the difference 
that efficient and inefficient 
mınısters can make for the 
country The Prime Mun ister 
may well have to go outside 
the Parlament and perhaps 
even outside the party to 
recruit ministers for some of 
the portfolios Shuffimg the 


same deck of cards—with a 
new joker or two thrown in 
occasionally—just won't do 


(c) The PM must demand perform- 
ance from each economic 
munister As she takes a more 
active part in shielding them 
and their officials from the 
Parliament she must insist that 
they do their jobs well Today 
ın the Cabınet—as in our eco- 
nomic system in general—there 
are no penalties for delay, 
default or failure Change on 
this matter must begin at the 


top The first step ın this 
direction will be to institute 
etter review procedures 


Summaries are bemg prepared 
for the Cabinet about the actı- 
vities of different ministries 
But like the other documents 
we prepare these too are pre- 
pared, circulated and filed 
Few read them and little 
action sprıngs from them The 
new monitoring unit should be 
asked to decide what kind of 
information should be present- 
ed to the Cabinet and the 
formats m which this should 
be presented Secondly, the 
PM. and her secretariat should 
hold a monthly or at least a 
quarterly review meeting with 
the principal economic munis- 
ters and their secretarıes The 

— mmister and his secretary 
should be grilled by the PM's 
secretariat about the perform- 
ance of their ministries at this 
meeting 


F our questions arise from this 


‘Will strengthening the  PM's 
secretariat not result 1n a dangerous 
centralısatıon of power? Will it 
not create a super-bureaucracy?’ 
We should not view this question 
in the abstract We are not debat- 
ing the relative merits of ideal 
types, the relative merits of a cen- 
tralised set-up and an efficiently 
functioning de-centralised system 
The concrete situation that faces 
us 1s best described as a log-jam 
We have to devise a way of prying 
this loose 


Two features of the current situa- 
tion are particularly relevant Furst, 
for reasons that have already been 
sketched, none of the munisters is 


willing to take the initiative, hence, 
things will not move till the Prime 
Minister siezes ıt and she cannot do 
so without the staff work that a 
strengthened secretariat alone can 
provide Second, political power 
within the Cabinet is already cen- 
tralised, ıt might as well be used to 
ensure that our economic minis- 
tries function efficiently 


Even from an abstract point of 
view the case for a better equipped 
secretariat 1$ a strong one Under 
our system the Prime Mnunister is 
not just the principal politician in 
the country She is also the head 
of the executive machmery She 
cannot discharge this function well 
unless she 1s serviced by a well 
equipped secretariat ' 


W ull the PM’s secretariat not 
be duplicating the functions of the 
new monitoring unit in the Plan- 
nmg Commission? There are three 
responses to this question First, 
at present the PM’s secretariat is 
not even equipped to process and 
act on the reports ıt 1s scheduled to 
receive from the monitoring unit 
If ıts staff remains as ıt ıs, the best 
it will be able to do will be to pre- 
pare summaries of the reports, enu- 
merate the points of action and 
refer these to the concerned Minis- 
tries or projects Surely we need 
more than just another post office 


Second, follow-up action 1s only 
one of the functions that the secre- 
tarrat has to perform the other two 
functions—of being an early-warn- 
ıng-system and of briefing the PM— 
cannot be performed by a unit 
located 1n another part of the govern- 
ment They can only be performed 
by a staff that meets the PM regu- 
larly All three functions cover 
economic policies, economic deci- 


* Recent American scandals are very much 
in the air But Nixon’s horrors are due 
to the fact that Nixon 1s a hornble man 
a man with no regard for norms in public 
life, a man who 1s congemtally insecure 
They are not an inevitable — or even a 
probable— consequence of a well staffed 
and efficient secretarrat Nor indeed are 
the threats to civil hberties, the 
capricious and inviduous use of police and 
other powers of the State These are the 
consequences of much deeper trends, of 
much more basic factors than the 
strengthening of the economic staff in a 
PM’s secretariat 


sions as well as important projects 
They are not confined—as the 
‘monitoring unit’s functions are— 
to production programmes m key 
sectors The third reason 1s a more 
complex one 


The monitoring units seems to 
have been set up on the premise 
that ministries and project autho- 
ntes do not know what 1s delaying 
the completion of a project This 
ıs seldom the case Officials travel 
to and from Delhi continually, 
telex messages go to and fro 
and telegrams fly all over 
The real problem is that though 
everyone knows what ış hold- 
ing up a project, no one js 
able to break the bottlenecks Tf 
all that the new monitoring unit 
does ıs to collate all this 1nforma- 
ton into a single quarterly report 
and mail copies of this report to 
individuals who already know what 


18 wrong, 1t would have contribut- 
ed little 


In brief, a monitoring unic can 
do little as a mere monitoring unit 
To be effective it must have, or it 
must report to a unit that has, over- 
riding executive authonty—autho- 
rity that can actually expedite deci- 
sions, that can actually break bottle- 
necks In the current set-up this 
over-riding executive authority can- 
not be vested ın the Planning Com- 
mission The logical place for it 
IS the PM”s secretariat 


W ul a more active economic 
role not expose the PM and her 
secretariat to additional and un- 
necessary political risks? Wil she 
not run the risk of intervening pre- 
maturely ın issues? This is a far 
fetched apprehension No one 18 
urging that the secretariat or the 
PM rush head-long into every con- 
ceivable issue Tn fact, one of the 
functions of the secretariat is to 


carefully select the issues for her 
intervention 


Moreover, the consequences of 
not taking on a more active role are 
far worse for in that case crucial 
decisions wil continue to zemaın 
stalled, the present drift will conti- 
nue And each of these will ulti- 
mately rebound on the Prime Min- 
ister personally in the form of a 
crisis People will allege that she 
has had the political power to give 
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her cabinet a definite direction and 
to demand performance from her 


team and that she has not used this 


Moreover, decisive and 
early intervention by her will 
minimise the time contending 
ministers have for sniping at each 
other This itself will be a sub- 
stantial gain 


power 


WV ill the party not oppose 
induction of outsiders into the eco- 
nomic mun.tries After all, how 
can ıt forgo th? patronage that eco- 
nomic  munisters can exercise? 
Indeed, there will be a lot af 
grumbling But the alternative is 
to risk the consequences of inefli- 
ciency The grumbling should be 
countered by education The Prime 
Minis er must educate the party 
that efficient management of eco- 
nomic munisiries provides the best 
assurance for the party’s future 
Only the myopic will insist that eco- 
nomic ministries should be entrust- 
ed exclusively to parıymen even if 
they are not masters of the subjects 
they are asked to handle Only the 
myopic will insist that the party 
should value the short-term advant- 
ages of exerc.sing patronage more 
than the results of better run eco- 
nomic ministries 


Moreover, we should not exag- 
gerate the PM”s difficulties in this 
matter The rice trade epssode 
showed once again that, all said 
and done, the Congress Party is a 
tams and docile organisation On 
the evə of the AICC's Delhi Session, 
101 Congress MP's signed a decla- 
ration urging the government to 
natıonalıse the trade in rice Others 
had issued opən letters about the 
influence of b'ack money and laxity 
within the Congress organisation 
Yet a mere flick of the hand that 
tossed a former insider was enough 
to silence all of them In spite of 
all the fury that preceded the ses- 
sion, not one member said anything 
that could 1nconvenience the PM or 
the government ın any vay And 
in mid-November, just two inno- 
cuous questions from her snuffed 
out the z?al of many a radical crilic 
of changes in policies regarding 
large houses 


The fourth question leads one to 
comside1 the Congress Pariy's 
influence on the formulation and 


execution of economic policies 
This 1s a very large issue and I can 
do no more than hint at two points 
here 


Today, unfortunately, a num- 
ber of psuedo-socialists—‘socialists’ 
whose soc.al practice diverges vast- 
ly from their professions—hog the 
headlines The more their way of 
life and their actual practice 
diverges from their speeches the 
more desperate they are to prove 
their progressive credentials The 
only way they can do so ıs to 
mouth ever more radical slogans 
In this way they hustle the govern- 
ment into taking measures for 
which it 1s not prepared In this 
way these partymen harm the eco- 
nomy They also discredit the Left 
—partly because of their verbal 
barrage measures are taken prema- 
turely, they fail to yield the expect- 
ed results and, thus, progressive 
solutions get discredited 


As the head of the government 
and of the party the Prime Minis- 
ies must assume the offensive 
against these pseudo-socialists, 
these weak men pretending to be 
surong She must educate the party 
that the only touchstones about a 
paison's commitment to socialist 
ideals are the work he does with 
the masses and his own life style 
And not the speeches he makes 


İn spite of awakening expecta- 
lions of the poor, the Congress 
Party has not done much to shift its 
power base It continues to rely 
for its finances, for example, on the 
very rich whose privileges at 
denounces This contrast has ob- 
vious consequences for the govern- 
ment's economic policies The best 
way of transforming the party's 
power base 1s to organise and mobi- 
lise the potential beneficiaries of 
progressive measures The way to 
implement land reforms, for in- 
stance, and to win over the rural 
pəasantry ıs not to lose oneself ın 
an orgy of legislation. but to 
organ.se the tenants and share- 
croppers so that they—the potential 
beneficiaries—police the reforms, 
so that they assert their rights 


To do so, th: party must devote 
itself to constructive work among 
the masses — This—and not strident 
speeches—should be che test of a 


partyman’s commitment to the 
Prime Ministers ideals In the 
urban areas constructive work can 
take many forms In a speech some 
years ago the Prime Miunister had 
pointed to one of the best avenues 
for such work sanitation 1n urban 
areas Assıstıng schools for the 
bund, orphanages, mobile creches, 
combating food adulteratıon—these 
and many others provıde ready 
examples of the kind of tasks 
that partymen should undertake 


I n the rural areas, land reform— 
specially, reform of tenancy and 
share-cropping arrangements—is 
one way to break the stalemate in 
this matter Instead of busying 
itself with additional legislation and 
attempting to alter tenurial arrange- 
ments all over the country, the party 
should select three or four districts 
in Bihar and one or two other 
States The Kosi region of Bihar— 
(o which thoughtful persons like the 
present Land Reforms Commis- 
sioner have drawn attention—is 
such an area It has a fertile soil 
Its groundwater resources are beiter 
than of most areas ın Punjab Yet, 
in this region feudal institutions are 
holding up even capitalist 
development 


The government should select thıs 
and two or three other areas like it 
and focus all resources—those of the 
administrative apparatus, the police 
force and the party—on them to en- 
sure that a minimum programme of 
land reforms is implemented The 
minimum programme should consist 
of ensuring security of tenure for th2 

enanis, forma'ısıng their rights in 
the land they till and reducing the 
share of landlords ın the output The 
party should lift a principle out of 
manuals of guerril'a warfare. 1t must 
convert its strategic inferiority in 
this matter into a tactical superio- 
rty by focussing its resources on a 
few selected areas 


Consiructive work of this kind 
will have many advantages Useful 
tasks wil be accomplished We 
wil regain self- confidence—the 
confidence that yes, 1ndeed, we can 
do things The Congress Party will 
re-establish contact with the people 
by working ‘with them And pro- 
gressives within the Congress Party 
will be given a chance to prove 
their mettle 


abd 


JUSTICE has been described by 
some to be the “canon governing 
the judge in applying existenttal 
rules, and the legislator 1n altering 
the rules The judge addresses 
himself to standards of consistency, 
equivalence, predictability, the 
legislator to fair shares, social 
utility, and equitable distribution’ 
(Freund) But law in modern 
society 18 constantly ın a state ot 
flux and development and though 
the legislator contributes much to 
the development and change, the 
role of the judiciary cannot be con- 
fined only to applying existential 
rules, 1t should also play a role of 
great social significance The 
Indian judiciary has appreciated 
this and, in the last few months, it 
has concentrated not only on ‘con- 
sistency? and ‘predictability’ but 
has also contributed significantly 
to social change 


Kesavananda  Bharati vs the 
State of Kerala, popularly known 
as the Fundamental Rights Case 
bears the stamp of the judiciary's 
efforts For quite a while a ding 
dong battle had raged between the 
legislature and the judiciary Are 


Legality and change 


LOTIKA SARKAR 


the Fundamental Rights sacrosanct 
or can they be abridged ın the social 
or national interest? The question 
had turned around the Fundamen- 
tal Right dealing with property, 
amendment to which had been 
found necessary in order to imple- 
ment the broad objectives of the 
Constitution—justice, social, poli- 
tical and economic—and more 
directly ın order to implement one 
of the Directive Principles which 
postulated the desirability of distri- 
buting the ‘ownership and control of 
the material resources of the com- 
munity’ so as best to subserve the 
common good (Article 39(2)) 


Earlier, ın 1965, in the Sajan 
Singh case, the question had arisen 
and the majority opinion had been 
that the ‘Constitution makers knew 
that Parliament could be competent 
to make amendments ın those 


‘rights (meaning thereby Fundamen- 


tal Rights) so as to meet the chal- 
lenge of the problems which may 
arise ın the course of socio-economic 
progress and the development of 
the country But the minority 
view had been that Parliament could 
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under no cırcumstance amend the 
Fundamental Rights ın a manner 
which may mean their 'debihtation 
or removal' Later, however, when 
the Punjab Security of Land 
Tenures Act, 1953 was challenge 
ed in Golak Naths case, the 
majority view quite unequivocal- 
ly was that an amendment of the 
Constitution abridging the right 
to acquire, hold and dispose of 
property was void 


In 1972 agam a bench of 13 
judges dealt with the question 
could the implementation of the 
Directive Principles play a secon- 
dary role to Fundamental Rights 
or should the former be treated as 
an expression of the objectives of 
our Constitution? Though direct- 
ly ın issue was the validity of the 
Constitutional amendments passed 
by Parliament, the judgments 
ranged over much wider issues in- 
cluding the question of the 1mmu- 
tability of the basic framework of 
our country 


T he judges differed ın thear 
opınıon about the place of the 
Preamble by which “Ve, the People 
of India’ resolved that India would 
be a ‘Sovereign Democratic Repub- 
lic? and which also resolved to give 
to all citizens ‘justice, social, eco- 
nomic and political” Some of the 
judges held the Preamble to be 
immutable and beyond the reach 
of Parliament Shelat and Grover 
JJ thought it ‘unthinkable’ that 
anyone should amend the Pream- 
ble Justice Ray, on the other 
hand did not give an unequivocal 
opinion but referred to the Pream- 
ble as an ‘expression of the inten- 
tion at the time of the framing of 
the Constitution Therefore, the 
power to amend the Constitution 
ıs not restricted and controlled by 
the Preamble ” 


A more balanced view of the 
Preamble was taken by Mathew J 
when he referred to the ‘broad 
concepts of justice’ of the Preamble 
as being ‘mere moral adjurations 
with only that content which each 
generation must pour into them 
anew ın the light of its own experi- 
ence An independent  judiciary 
cannot seek to fill them from ats 
own bosom  ' Nor did he think 


that the Preamble could help in 
determining priority values in a 
country like ours ‘struggling to 
build up a social order for freeing 
its teeming millions from the yoke 
of poverty ’ 


The majority opinion in this case 
also departed from the conven- 
tional view that the chapter on 
Fundamental Rights was so ‘spe- 
cial that no matter what the 
objective, even the elected repre- 
sentatives could not tinker with it. 
Departing from its earlier view 
held ın Golak Nath’s case, and 
thus disproving the charge that 
canons guidmg the judiciary are 
mainly ‘predictability’ and consıst- 
ency, ıt held that all the Funda- 
mental Rights could be abridged 
though the essence or core of it 
could not be abrogated or taken 
away altogether 


Dicékwg at the problem objec- 
tively one realises that the contro- 
versy between the judiciary and the 
legislature has not been whether 
the Fundamental Rights can be 
amended or abridged Fundamen- 
tal Rights have m the past been 
amended to restrict their scope and 
one of the first amendments was 
to extend the right of discrimina- 
tory treatment in favour of Back- 
ward Classes and Scheduled Tribes. 
It was realised that without the 
right to make special provisions 
for them both educationally and 
economically, equal opportunity 
would be a myth But the dispute 
has ranged ın the past years around 
the question whether private p1o- 
perty can be acquired by the State 
and, when acquired, should full 
compensation be paid It ıs the 
fear that giving an unbridled right 
to the legislature might lead to 
private property being taken away 
that has led to this tremendous 
controversy, and today the cham- 
pions of Fundamental Rights are 
increasing in number 


Justice Mathew pinpointed this 
problem when he said that the 
problem has arisen because the 
notion of private property has been 
used too vaguely “The term has 
been used to ınclude any property 
and therefore one sees a conflict 
between the right of the State to 


acquire for public purpose and the 
right of the individual to hold and 
acquire He clarified the position 
by saying that property should be 
classified into three broad catego- 
ries (1) durable and non-durable 
consumer goods, (2) property ın the 
means of production worked by 
their owners and (3) property in 
the means of production not work- 
ed or directly managed by their 
owners, especially the accumulation 
of masses of property of this kind 
ın the hands of a relatively narrow 
class And it ıs only the third 
category of private property which 
is under discussion because this 
category of property gives man 
power over man and could there- 
fore become ‘not an instrument of 
freedom but of servitude’ İt 1s 
the first categories of property 
which should be protected and that 
is why the right to acquire and 
hold property finds a place in the 
chapter on Fundamental Rights, as 
without property, used in this 
sense, ‘dignified human life 1s 
ımpossıble” 


In the marathon case lasting for 
months, the judıcıary have contri- 
buted to brıngıng about social 
justice A few months later in 
Venkatamma vs City Improvement 
Trust, the notion of public purpose 
was challenged Some vacant plots 
had been acquired by the State in 
order to build a shopping centre 
for a locality which had been newly 
built The owners of the plots 
challenged the rıght of the State, 
maintaining that taking property 
and then giving it to private per- 
sons to open shops could in no way 
be described as a public purpose, 
because ın essence it meant taking 
from one and giving to another 
But the Court gave a liberal mean- 
ing to the term ‘public purpose’ by 
holding that “any purpose which 
directly benefits the pubhc or even 
a section of the public 1s a public 
purpose” and “shops would cater 
for the needs of persons lıvıng in 
the locality otherwise they would 
have to go to distant parts of the 
city for their shopping” 


B oth these judgments have helped 
in removing the obstacles, real or 
imaginary, which the legislators 
thought stood in the way of their 


brıngıng about a society in which 
there would be, among other things, 
economic justice and fair distribu- 
tion of property ‘The ball ıs now 
squarely in the court of the legisla- 
tors and no longer can they drag 
their feet by taking shelter behind 
the immutability of the right of an 
individual to ‘hold, acquire and 
dıspose of property ’ 


The vıgılance of the Supreme 
Court judiciary has been seen mn 
other fields where they have curb- 
ed the right of the State to extend 
the special privileges to groups of 
people by designating themselves 
‘Backward Classes’ without giving 
a, rational basis to the classification 
While bemg of the opinion that in 
our country ‘social and educa- 
tional backwardness 1s associated 
with economic backwardness’ the 
judiciary held the view that it 
could not be the only factor in 
determining whether a group 
should get special advantages ‘In 
identifymg backward classes one 
has to guard oneself State 
resources are not unlimited and, 
further, the protection given by 
special reservation must be balan- 
ced against the constitutional right 
of every citizen to demand equal 
opportunity efficiency and 
public interest must always remain 
paramount ” 


Therefore, however attractive it 
may seem on paper to designate 
cultivators of small holdings, whe- 
ther they are owners, tenants, Or 
even non-cultivators as backward, 
x could not be justified The basis 
was only economic and that could 
be only one of the factors The 
protection and the privileges of the 
Jaw should not be extended ındıs- 
criminately and backward must be 
not only those economically so but 
also socially and educationally 
The balancing of the State interest 
in husbanding resources and ad- 
vancing efficiency has to be done 
with the interest of groups of 
people. 


‘Dis Supreme Court under our 
Constitution has an unique posi- 
tion Believing the common con- 
viction. that it deals only with 
inter-State or Centre-State problems 
or interpreting the Constitution, it 


has been given appellate jurisdic- 
tion ın criminal matters and may 
also in its discretion grant special 
leave to appeal from any judgment 
or decree by any court or 
tribunal (Article 136) 


In the criminal field, it rejected 
all attempts to do away with the 
death penalty by denying that the 
freedom to live is basic to all the 
several freedoms guaranteed under 
the Constitution It dealt with the 
desirability of continuing the death 
penalty as a form of punishment It 
held that conditions of western 
countries were different and our 
‘social conditions are different and 
so also the general intellectual 
level” There was nothing unusual 
and cruel therefore im continuing 
with this form of sentence in our 
country While opinions might 
differ on the desirability of con- 
unumg this form of punishment, 
there cannot be any doubt that the 
reason for continuing it 1s not just 
maintaimng the status quo but 
again balancing the interest of the 
State with the interest of the 
individual 


Social interest, however, took a 
secondary place when the Court 
dealt with a case of adulteration 
Even though admitting that adulte- 
ration 1s a menance to public 
health, ıt gave prime importance to 
the mdividual who, because he was 
under 20, was released on proba- 
tion without punishment What 
seemed to weigh with the judges 
was the weakness in the law of 
probation which specifically men- 
trons that persons convicted under 
the Prevention of Corruption Act 
should not be released on proba- 
tion The moot question as to 
whether adulteration ıs a lesser 
socia] evil than corruption was not 
considered and safeguarding the 
individual from prison life got 
prime importance 


The impact of legal change in 
society 1s not always immediately 
vistble but is gradual and indirect. 
In the field of labour the impact 
of the judiciary has been to focus 
on the lack of vigilance on the part 
of the trade unions In R C 
Sharma vs State of M P the services 
OÍ some government employees 


were transferred to a corporauon 
The option was given to them to 
accept the transfer or rema in 
government service They were 
assured that the transfer to the 
corporation would not m any way 
affect their pay benefits, nor would 
such a transfer be regarded as a 
break "The employees agreed to 
a transfer and only later discovered 
that they would no longer be 
entitled to the same dearness 
allowances that their fellow work- 
ers draw as government employees 


SS milarly, m the Damodar Valley 

Corporation’s case the workmen 
discovered later the invidious dis- 
tinction that the Corporation was 
drawing between employees While 
hospital staff “and the staff of 
inspection bungalows were getting 
a special construction allowance, 
school staff and welfare centre 
staff located in the same place were 
being denied ıt Both these cases 
highlight the need for greater vigil- 
ance on the part of the trade 
unions and to that extent the 
change brought about ‘by the judi- 
ciary is worthy of note 


In the more conventional institu- 
tion responsible for legal change— 
Parlıament—nothıng very remark- 
able has happened in the last year. 
It is, however, currently engaged in 
deliberating on a bill which will 
certainly go a long way ın 1ntroduc- 
ing social change This ıs the 
Adoption Bill Our country even 
today does not recognise the right 
of persons to adopt, unless they 
belong to the Hindu community If 
the Bill becomes an Act, then every 
Indian will have the right to adopt 
a daughter or a son as they choose 
In delaying the passage of this bill, 
the parliamentarians are failing ın 
them duty to take the first step 
towards an uniform civil code The 
often repeated excuse that the 
judiciary 1s standing in the way of 
progress is not available in this 
case One hopes the boldness 
shown in taking decisions about 
property and compensation will 
also be shown in this field A 
quick decision 1s also required in 
implementing the report that has 
been submitted on Legal Aid if the 
equal protection of law ıs to be 
made a reahty. 
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omputer socialism 


MAHADEVAN 


THROUGHOUT this past year, I 
have been m a state of suspension, 
oscıllatıng between extreme bewil- 
derment and mild ınsanıty Try 
as I might, I have not been able to 
make head or tail of what's going 
“on ın our country Consider 
Indian Socialism 


I have elsewhere described 
Indian Socialism (which 1s sul 
generis) as a gearless gyration 
round the status quo, where goal- 


neutral circular movement 1s mis- 
taken for goal-oriented forward 
movement But description is a 
form of cerebral masturbation To 
understand what our socialism 1s 
all about, one must try and locate 
it m the historical spectrum, clothe 
it in some acceptable apparel, give 
ıt a name 


So, with my uncured weakness 
for the ponderous precision of 
Sanskrit terminology, I repaired to 


my friend, the Banaras pandit He 
listened to me for a full hour as I 
gave him a graphic account of 
what, under cover of socialism, we 
have hitherto brought upon our- 
gelves 1 punctuated the gruesome 
story with brief excursions into 
socialist theory, expressed with the 
help of simple Vedantic concepts 


When I had finished, there was 
a spell of uneasy silence . At last 
he smiled “Maya” he said, 
cryptically "What you have 
retailed to me can only be defined 
in terms of maya—ihe inexpres- 
sible something that somehow 
expresses everything or nothing 
“Socialism” 3s too constrained a 
word for the convolutions of the 
Indian genius Get me?’ 


I did get him all right, but I 
went away unsatisfied 


Tog to that most endearıng 
father-figure of socialism, George 
Bernard Shaw Well, I didn't visit 
him exactly, being dead this many 
a year, but I began delving into 
his works Alas, my excursus into 
Shaw proved no less a faux pas 
than my encounter with the 
Banaras pandit After an hours 
reading, I came up with only one 
shavian mot juste that clung to my 
mind İt runs somewhat like this 
Since every private individual, 
however steeped ın poverty, 
dreams of becoming a capitalist 
one day, his private vote 1s the vote 
of Ananias and Sapphira, ergo 
democracy, which subsists on his 
vote, ıs a far more effective bar to 
socialism than plutocracy! Thank 
you, GBS, but please don’t “make 
us madder than we are! 


Thence to the museum, which 1s 
somewhere between the Lok 
Sabha and the Rajya Sabha, to look 
at the varieties of socialism which 
history has spawned and left in 
pickle What a bewildering array 
greeted my tired eyes I went over 
the entire spectrum, from Guild 
Socialism at one end to Gandhian 
Socialism at the other I picked 
up each one of them and turned it 
over delicately in my hands, much 
as a connoisseur would examine 
an antique vase My head reeled 


as I tned to weigh the nuances 
that distinguished one kind of 
socialism from another Tweed- 
ledum and Tweedledee? 


In the end, I thought I saw light 
For each one of these museum 
pieces fell neatly into one or the 
othe. of two  pigeonholes—what 
good old Marx had brashly label- 
led ‘Utopian’ and ‘Scientific’ His 
wily contention was that a thing 
like Christian Socialism 1s utopian, 
whereas his own brand of the 
brew 1s scientific Now this sort 


of thing—consider the prolı- 
ferative Sequence marxısm, 
marxism-leninism, marxısm-lenin- 


ism-stalinism, maoism and so on 
ad infinitum—leads to a slanging 
match for which 1 have no great 
relish 


The trouble started when 1 
found that Indian Sociahsm fell 
into neither of the pigeonholes It 
was not utopian, nor was it scienti- 
fic Seeing my predicament, the 
keeper of the museum said, with 
a poker face, ‘Well, you might, if 
you like, call it unscientific’ ‘Like 
ahimsa, you mean?’ ‘Precisely 
Doing business 1n negative epithets 
is a time-honoured Indian custom’ 





The keeper certainly had a point, 
but I wasn't satisfied 


f, was at this juncture that I 
came upon a load of Plannıng 
Commission memoranda at the 
local flea market I jumped in 
glee and carried the lot of them 
jubilantly home After all, I said 
to myself, if these papers don’t 
reveal the contours of our social- 
ısm, nothing else will 


And reveal the contours they 
did, and to such salacious advant- 
age, that tears of joy literally cours- 
ed down my cheeks For here was 
the revelation that could reyu- 
venate my  depraved bourgeois 
soul a tomorrow so brimful of 


-everything that we are mıssıng 


today—from petrol to pumpkins— 
that I felt I could patiently wait 
for it till eternity 


Alas, my socialist ecstasy, like 
all ecstasıes, was short-lived For 
as I delved deeper into the papers, 


I thought I smelt a rat Now I 
must confess I am no paragon of a 
Statistician, having earned a duck 
consistently in simple arithmetic 
when I was a schoolboy But des- 
pite my ignorance—or because of 
it—I began to sense a strange ıntı- 
macy ‘between modern semantics 
and modern statistics They were 
cousins of opposite sexes—if you 
know what I mean! 


Ya see, these ore all games that 
mortals play Just as we play with 
words and say “democracy” when 
we mean ‘dictatorship’ or some- 
thing close to it, so now we play 
with figures and say “surplus” 
when we mean ‘scarcity’ "True, 
2+2=4 and 2—4— —2 But there's 
such a thing (a cynic at Yojana 
Bhavan tells me) as a value-added 


figure. In this new science of 
axiological statistics, very widely 
employed in highly ideologized 
societies, figures do not mean 


what they seem or seem what they 
mean If, let's say, the socialist 
slogan is represented” by s, then 
—2+s=2 Presto! 


I am assured in the highest 
official circles that socialized statıs- 
tics are perfectly above board No 
hocus pocus here After all, they 
argue, the figures are fed into value- 
neutral computers These, being 
solid state (unlike soft-braıned 
politicians), have no known axes 
to grind 


Maybe. But I am not convinced 
Even a computer tells you only 
what you want to know You can 
always coax it (program it, if you 
like) to do so Remember wha 
the computer at MIT said about 
the world fuel crisis and how its 
male cousm at Sussex University 
demurred? 


I threw the flea market junk 
into the dustbin and wept ın des- 
par. Then understanding slowly 
seeped into me Indian socialism, 
I mtoned triumphantly, 1s Com- 
puter Socialism It is an mnocent 
parlour game What does it matter 
if the pawns in the game are desti- 
tute human beings? Like Avtar 
Bhagel Singh, Computer Socialism 
ıs nishkalank! 
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İndia”s biggest 
undertaking 
in the field of 
fertilizer industry, the 
Fertilizer Corporation 
of İndia Limited, 
is one of the 
largest producers 
of plant nutrients 
in the world. 


HOW BIG IS FCI? 


FCl's five functioning units at Sindri (Bihar), Nangal (Punjab), Trombay (Maharashtra), 
Gorakhpur (U P.) and Namrup (Assam) have the installed capacity of half a million 
tonnes of plant nutrients This will rise to over two million tonnes when additional 
six plants under construction go on stream 


CATALYST KNOW-HOW 


FCI is one of the few organizations in the world to develop and produce a complete 
range of fertilizer catalysts, so vital to the industry 


TOTAL FERTILIZER TECHNOLOGY 


Backed by its intensive research and development efforts, FCİ has now developed 
Its own know-hows, design and engineering capability and can execute six to eight 
modern fertilizer plants at a time from the blue-print to the final commissioning stage 


MARKETING SET-UP 


With the vast network of sales outlets and promotional activities, FCİ now serves about 
80 per cent of the country. f . 
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THE FERTILIZER CORPORATION OF INDIA LIMITED 


How Wholesale Grain Trade Takeover Benefits You? 


THROUGH THE AGES ALL PROGRESSIVE POLICIES | INVOLVING 
CHANGE HAVE MET WITH RESISTANCE FROM THE VESTED INTERESTS. 
NATURALLY, NO MAJOR CHANGE CAN TAKE PLACE WITHOUT 
RUFELİNG SOME FEATHERS. SUCH IS THE CASE WITH GRAINTRADE 
TAKEOVER. LET US EXAMINE HOW IT BENEFITS US ALL 


x The consumer will be assured of a regular supply of his require- 
ments at a stable price right through the year. He won't have to: 
pay more and make panicky purchases. : 

k The grower will sell without intermediaries at fixed purchase 
prices, which are remunerative. ; 

*% | Government has at its disposal the required transport and 
distribution machinery to ensure equitable and timely distribu- 
tion of foodgrains between surplus and deficit areas. 

* More retail outlets will mean more jobs. Wholesalers deal in 
a variety of products not merely wheat and rice — why un- 
employment ? 


WITH HOARDING AND  SPECULATIONS ELIMINATED, THERE WILL 
BE NO ARTIFICIAL SCARCITY AND SOARING FOODGRAINS PRICES 


TAKEOVER IS IN YOUR INTEREST 


Issued in Public Interest 
Food Corporation of India 
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The Bond That Endures 
SUNLIT BOND 


A bond that bridges the communications 
gap and brings the world closer 
SHREE GOPAL'S SPECIALITY PAPERS INCLUDE: 
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SUNLIT SUPERFINE BOND SUNBEAM LEDGER 

RED FORT POLICY BOND SUNLIT COLOURED WOVE 

SUNLIT OFFSET PRINTING SUNLIT CARTRIDGE 

SUNLIT SUPER ACCOUNT SUNLIT REDDISH PULP BOARD S/C 
BOOKPAPER S/C SUNLIT WHITE PULP BOARD M.F. S/C 


THE BALLARPUR PAPER & STRAW BOARD MILLS LID. 
SHREE GOPAL DIVISION | 
THAPAR HOUSE, 124 JANPATH 
NEW DELHI-110001 
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I love him so much; How can I tell him ? 


Just a month back Radha hated the thought of Ramesh leaving homo 


7”. T dor 2 un | € - 5 — i But it’s so easy to get rid” of it with Binaca 
5 7 Ap E z: : $ ME NUS MER um Green Bynaca Green is specially formulated to k 
UON Həra PU destroy odour and decay causing bacteria What a 
WW. more, Binaca Green contains Chlorophyll 
“Ts Ramesh’s bad every k which gives your mouth additional protection 
time he comes close to me at repelame " E: against bad breath 










prm : Boas “Silly, you don't have to tell him, Just replace 
uch, your present toothpaste with Binaca Green "" 












‘You know, Radha, I feel a change in 
me I’m more popular with the boya at 
the office and I feel more confident 


“Yes darhng, I feel 
the change too ” 
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Binaca Green contains Chlorophyll, Nature's own deodorant.. to keep your breath fresh and sweet all day long. 
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She should know Binaca Green has 


brought them so much closer to each other 
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N'T BUY BETTER 





In over 70 countries across six continents the trend Is towards Usha. Millions trust USHA. So can you. 


BETTER BUY MSDN vou ca 
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They saved the ancient 
banyan tree and now 
their daring knows 

no bounds 








"Let it stand,” someone said of the banyan 
tree as the site was being cleared for 

the Hindustan Lever Research Centre, at 
Andheri 


So the tree still stands — and it stands 
for quite a lot. For one thing, the 
tree signifies that we can't easily get ““ 


away from what is home-grown i os: Se Ke — 

Appropriately, therefore, SANER AC N P^ 

the Centre will tackle problems ELİN Y e 
Y EŞİK de 


: ARES: 
rooted in India —the kind EXAMS UN ARR? 
that can only be solved here + T ONG d ME 
Can we discover and exploit iə is YA 

akg Si < 
hitherto unused /ocal sources of oil, SAY yi 
thus cutting imports and saving foreign 
exchange? Can we develop milk foods 
that are ideally suited to Indian 
needs? How can we improve the 
nutritive value of protein-poor foods? 
Can we develop processes for the 
preservation of Indian type food dishes? 


Research on all this can only begin at 
home. It has, at the Hindustan Lever 
Research Centre in Andherı. The SWeep 
and thrust of the studies are daring. 
The scientists are producing new 
devices for old, making traditional 
things happen in new ways 


They have, of course, left the banyan 
tree alone to grow by itself, 


Hindustan Lever 


Lrtas-ALL, PR, 9A.32 
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Flying tennis stars ! 


vast network and #94 
convenient schedules. 

Bringing every 
interesting nook and 


corner of India within 


— 
- 


easy reach. 
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Not just the famous ‘JEEP’ vehicles M & M are equally active fe 
STEEL- M & M make available to the county a wide range of steel and alloy steels, 
, MACHINE TOOLS- M & M bring you a choice of machine tools from U K West Germany,Canada and India, 
INSTRUMENTATION-M & M provide Industrial Instruments, Process Controls and Automation Equipment, 
ELECTRONICS- M & M manufacture Industrial Controls,Professionat Grade Components, Electro-Medicad 
Instruments and Military Equipment 
AGRO-AVIATION- M & M undertake aerial agricultural and anti-malarial spraying 
For technical progress with a social purpose. 


MAHINDRA & MAHINDRA LTD. 


Gateway Building, Apollo Bunder Bombay 1. 
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scindia’s jalavessels 


Scindia's fast modem ships deliver dı : 
your cargo with safety, efficiency end epeed. 7 


OVERSEAS SERVICES 
india-Pakıstan-U, K,.Continena 
India-Poland-G, D. R. í 


for efficient maritime Service | wna umetan 
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Adriatio v 
Indla-U A. R.-Red Sea 
İndra-VVest Asla (Gulf) 
İnd:a-U. S S. R. 
(Including Rumanla.Bulgarla) 
India-U S A.-Mexico (via Colombo, 
Cochin-Caribbean Ports) 
India-Indonesia-Stralts-Colombo- 
Cochın-E, Canada-U, S. Great Lakes 
, India-Indonesia-Straits-Honó Konge 
Taiwan-U S Pacific-W Canada 
India-!ndonesia-Straits-Hong Kong- Talw@tte 
U S N H Gulf-Mexico (via Panama) 
India Far Eastern Ports» 
W Mediterranean-Adrlatiy 


COASTAL SERVICES 
India-Bangla Desh-Burma-Ceyloa 


Central Bank Building, 
33, Neta} Subhas Road, Cafcutta-1. 
Telephone. 225842 (6 lunes) Telex 7309 


Mo 

NSCINDIAZ, c. z M 
= Ls ESD = 
THE SCINDIA STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED ( 
Scındıa House, Narottam Morarjee Marg, 

Ballard Estate, Bombay-1. 2208 1 
Telephone 268161 (12 lines) Telex 3519 } 


€ 1 
1 


and the sea Air-conditioning 4 channel music Service round the clock 


Sophisticated fun and good living. A Bavarian Beer Cellar — 

Rooftop nightclub Indian, Polynesian, Japanese and Continental restaurants 
3 cocktail lounges Swimming pool on the Sth floor and modern health club 
Air-conditioned shopping centre open till midnight 


Ultimate in convention factlities Rooms and halls for conferences 
can take up to 2000 people (more than any: other hotel in Bombay) 
Audio visual equipment Movie and slide projectors Even a mint theatre 
to seat 100 Facilities for simultaneous translation in 4 languages 


Fabulous location Right next to city air terminal in the heart of 
Bombay's new business centre Overlooking the Arabian Sea, 
Marine Drive and Malabar Hill. 


The 35 storey Oberoi Sheraton Hotel in Bombay—lndia's tallest building 
and destined to become one of the great hotels ın the East 


Oberoı-Sheraton Hotel, Nariman Point, Bombay 400001, India 
Cables 'OBHOTEL' or 'SHERACOBOM' Telex 4153/4154 Tel 298686 


“—~y Oberoi-Sheraton 
S 


g The new airconditioned city 
Dpat 


500 luxurious bedrooms and suites. Each with a beautiful view of the city 4 
C 


Within à city 


OBM 1717 


A 
\ 
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‘Working to a common purpose... 
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We have tried, for decades to create 
and generate employment —directly 
as well as indirectly. 


Today, our total direct employment 
number 11,000 —2095 more 

tHan ın 1967 And when our 
planned diversification programmes $ 
start, over 2,500 new jobs would 
have to be manned. Additionally, 
our interconnected.concern, Indian gi! | 
Leaf Tobacco Development 
Company Limited, already employ 
25,000 including seasonal labour 
during the tobacco season 


Employment for 5.5 lakh more ho« 
been generated indirectly by ou! 
operations They are the trade in 
general They are our suppliers 
and professional agencies and 
transport and other tertiary services 


thousand people in the 110 small 
scale sector units we have helped 
to develop 


Further self-employment 


by our novel Jai Jawan Stalls 
Scheme, first started in 1966 
Our efforts indeed are humble 
but if they go even a small way 
towards helping national interests, 
we shall have served our purpose. 


AN rda Tobacco Company Limited 


WS ın pursuit of progress 
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With the opening of Formtca 
India's Glass Epoxy Plant, & vital 
component for some of our 
highly sophisticatec industries 
will now be manu£azsarsd ın 
India. 


Glass Epoxy Lamme, the 

high pressure thermosetting 
laminate meets all generat 
requirements of Grade G10 and 
G11 described in NEMA 
Ll-1-1965 and BS 3888, 
conformıng to ınternatıonal 
standards İt will now aid no 
less than eight industries such as 
Defence, Electronics, Television, 
Computers, Aviation, Navigation, 
Space Research and Heavy 
Electricals 





With excellent möechanical and 
electricál properties, FORMICA 
Glass Epoxy Laminate is 


available unclad, and also for the EFORMICA 


first time in the clad variety with 


copper on one or both sides gn, oa 
As always E 
FORMICA INDIA 
are the leaders. 


FORMICA ıs the registered 
trade mark of Formica 
International Limited, of which 
Formica [ndia Limited is the 

jj licensed user ın India 


mm 
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b àv GoGo Boot 05 
A 4 Sizes 5 10 


Rs 3895 


Shoes with a dash 

and distinction 

that make walking 

a sheer pleasure. 

That wonderful 
combination of flexible 
fit and elegant 

styling which you 
rightly expect from 


Bata craftsmen 
Relax 10 
Sizes 2-7 
Rs 1295 
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How India gave the world the logic 
of indeterminate equations, 


History owes a debt to three Indian 
mathematicians of 1500 years ago who 
developed Algebra to give meaning to 
the meaningless, Bhaskara, who 
Originated the radical signs 
Brahmagupta, who created the 
symbols Aryabhata, who worked out 
the first equations Original thinkers, 
they expanded man's horizon in his 
unending search for knowledge. A 
Search that continues today In new 
directions with newer tools . , among 
them, a machine that helps man in 
more ways than any other invention in 
history the computer We are proud 
that IBM introduced the manufacturing 
of computers and other data 
processing equipment in India, which 
are helping the nation meet the 
challenge of building a new tomorrow 





vi 


>.” 


Weekend 49 
Sızes 5 10 
Rs 38 95 


Sizes 2-7 
Rs 1995 


mcm/136/72 IBM World Trade Corporation (Incorporated in the US AŞ 
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Shriram Urea 
and offer 
Shriram fertilisers 
are fulfilling thesr 
promise of pleniy 
in food 
produciion. 





Now when the. country is facing İ) 
fis toughest challenge on the eco- à 
homic front, Shriram Chemicals | iə əyə ə 
is well prepared to meet its res- BERE QS: i 
bonsıbılıes in the crucial field k 
of chemicals. 


“əə 


el 
— 


i5 wi 


of fertilisers, Shriram Chemicals A. N 
is not only helping the farmer but kay 
is also keeping the imports lo the e 
minimum. In addition, it is contri- & 
butıng towards the 75 R. 
ef the country's plastic industry fi 
by manufacturing PVC resins/ & 


eompounds 7 
uality products from jx 
riram Chemicals: | 


With the increase in production b. CAPS — “ə | .—— 


CR 
ey 


© Urea e Superphosphate İğ ME CO (1 ww 
e PVC resins/compounds iğ a TE 
© Caustic Soda 6 Sul- A 
Phuric acid e Chlorime. EC 
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INDUSTRIALISTS: 


S reasons why (TP 
is the mos? trusted trade mar 
in steel tubes 










FITC tubes have the 2 İTC tubes are the only BITC tubes fiave.uniform 
correct wall thickness ones manufactured by the stress throughout, due to 
as specified in İS : 1239 “Hot” continuous weld the normalising effect of 

(Part 1)—1968, which allows process, and as a result the ‘Hot’ welding process and 
perfect threading—therefore gan be ¢old-bent without are not affected by the usual 
ensuring strong and pressures the weld seam splitting. corrosion at the weld zone, 

tight Joints. And a longer life, This also makes them 
last longer, 
A A ITC tubos dö öt have an 
; internal weld ridge, thus 


əə X m | allowing free flow without 
25 RESO HA TES çhoking from suspended 
; əə ə m: particles. 


5 ITC tubes (often called Tata 
Pipes) are easily identified 
by the ITC symbol stamped at 
approximately one metre 
intervals. The stamp “M” has 
been added on to, medium 
quality tubes to differentiato 
them from light and heavy 
qualities—a special service for 
Customer convenience. 


NET TE | 5 (TE 
the high quality. 
demands. of industries, Ff ; the most irusted 


ITC tubes are known “İb”. . ə 
for their:dependahle”. — 5 trade markin tubes 


performance, -° um The Indian Tube 
l m 1500706 


me : Company Limited 


r 


l i: a A Tata Stewarts and 
AT Golda. See Ne Lloyds Enterprise 
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Daily Life in 
Revolutionary China 

MARIA ANTONIETTA MACCIOCCHI 


An English translation of a book that has been 

a best-seller in Italy and France, where it has been 

through many printings and two revised editions 

It provides an extraordinary wealth of detail 
, about the daily lives, experiences, thinking, 
F ABRIC S and feelings of the thousands of Chinese peasants, 

workers and intellectuals with whom the author 

talked This is a translation of the most recent 
edition. which. carries the narrative through the Nixon 
visit to China in February 1972 


(Monthly Review Press) Paper covers $395 





FOR ENCHANTING SHADES Education and Politics 
ın İndia 
D IN COTTON AND BLENDED Studies in Organization, Society & Policy 


Edited by SUSANNE & LLOYD RUDOLPH 


TEXTU RES "This volume is without doubt one of the best analyses 


of education and politics in. developing countries, 
and will provide a very useful example of the kind 

of research which is needed if we are to understand 
the various forces which impinge on educational 
institutions’ Quest Cloth boards Rs 30 


Pamper your every whim and fancy with 


Disaster in Bangladesh 


Four Swans Fabrics in cotton and 
Health Crises in a Developing Nation 


Polyester/cotton blends. Crease-resistant Edited by LINCOLN C CHEN 
: . . The contributors to this volume, having lived 
Four Swans fabrics come in a wide and worked in Bangladesh, present the first 
comprehensive study of its health problems 
_ range of colours and prints. Cloth boards $9 50 
) 


” 


Pakistan”s Foreign Policy 
An Historical Analysis 
S, M BURKE 


The first definitive work on the history of the 
Manufactured by: development of Pakistan's external relations by an 


dip! d schol luci 
THE VICTORIA MILLS LTD., somsay. | Yeri danan are rs 
=n oo rtee Pakistan's independence to the end of 1970 when 
ii MANGALDAS She entered a new phase of her existence, most of 


GROUP MILLS the important and controversial questions are 
discussed Cloth boards £6 30 


Oxford University Press 
Delhi Bombay Calcutta Madras 
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Indian Oxygen Limited 
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From the time India's first 
steel plant was commissioned 
at Jamshedpur over sixty 
years ago, Tata Steel has built 
up a tradition of self-reliance. 


For want of ancillaries to 
supply the varied requirements 
of what was the only steel 
plant in the country for a 
number of years, Tata Steel 
had to make its own spares. 


(D TATA STEEL 
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Today Tata Steel continues 
to design and develop such 
diverse equipment as larry 
cars, pusher cars, pelletising 
kilns, mud guns and rocking 
shears. 


Fulfilling a promise made to 
Itself sixty-six years ago—the 
promise to help make India 
economically self-reliant. 
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A Decade of Danfoss in İndia 


It has been a decade of Service to a broad spectrum of Indian Industry. 


Today hundreds of thousands of cooling appliances, such as refrigerators, air- 
conditioners, water coolers, freezers, ice cream cabinets are fitted with Danfoss Thermo- 
states. Thousands of major refrigeration, air-conditioning, ventilation, compressed air 
and other industrial installations and plants are controlled by a wide variety of Danfoss 
Controls. We are proud of this performance. 


But this is not all—we now look forward to many new areas of service and to 
manufacture many new lines of sophisticated controls for industry. And behind this 
all will be the same assurance of international standard of quality and reliability of 
Danfoss product. 


DANFOSS (INDIA) LIMITED 
P.O. Box 6 
Ghaziabad (U.P.) 


With compliments from 


The Taj Group of Hotels, India, 


The Rambagh Palace Hotel, Jaipur 

The Lake Palace Hotel, Udaipur 

The Taj Mahal Hotel and The Tay Intercontinental, Bombay 
The Taj Coromandel Hotel, Madras 

The Fort Aguada Beach Resort, Goa 
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BROTHERS ? 
FATHER AND SON ! 
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Crest restores the natural colour s 
hair. Recaptures your young looks. 
Do-it-yourself. Crest does not wash 
away or brush off. Equally effective 
on wet or dry hair, Touch up stray 
grey hair with Crest Hair Dye Stick. 
Both dye and stick available ın two 





Do 3 popular colours: Black and Dark 
= ecHAIR DIES M. Brown. 
A QUALITY ME .BLACK + E For expert advice on good grooming 





PRODUCT OF EEE ORREN Write to: 
aa JA „SINGH rodet” CREST ADVISORY SERVICE, 
MP EMİ : De Sur "TAM 6 P. O. Box Na 440, NEW DELHI. 
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India's wool wizards. 
Making carpets, famous the world over. Producing blankets 


in a wide range of patterns and prices. 
Blending versatile Terene with pure wool to bring you an 


exclusive Terene Wool suiting. Processing soft Merino wool 


into superb wool worsteds. 
Weaving T weeds in a score of different designs. Doing all this 
with the expert touch that sets every OCM product apart ! 


A great name in wool 
or 50 years. 
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promotion and import rationalization 
“From a turnover of Rs 460 million in 1963-64 MMTC 























The Minerals € Metals Trading Corporation of India Ltd 
exports mineral ores and earns foreign exchange, buys and 
distributes metals and other raw materials essential for the 
industry. Its present turnover of ten million rupees a day is 
as much as it was ın a week nine years ago Today MMTC 
ıs one of the largest foreign exchange earners tn the country 
having trade relationship with over forty countries in the 


world The Corporation's business js expanding from day 
to day 


The Corporation renders valuable service for the develop- 
ment of infrastructural facilities and in this process provides 
employment to over half a million people The MMTC is 
playing its role in the country's industrial development, export 


has reached a level of Rs 3435 million in 1972-73 


and IS expected to touch Rs 4208 million during 
1973-74 A great leap forward, 





THE MINERALS AND METALS 


TRADING CORPORATION .OF INDIA LTD 
NEW DELHI 110001 


BOMBAY MADRAS CALCUTTA, GOA, VIZAG, CUTTACK, GIRIDIH-& TOKYO 
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leads in aluminium 


Aluminium in our every bodies and rail coaches. 
day lives. In little things Aluminium goes to sea in 
like toothpaste tubes, frigates and into space in 
bottle closures, and coins. Thumba rockets. 

Orin largerthings like bus- 





2 də 


INDAL — most experienced in aluminium. 


INDIAN ALUMINIUM COMPANY, LIMITED 
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designed for HEALTH 
produced with CARE 


RANPHENICOL | RANODINE 
RANCYCLINE | ASTHICORT 
- SUDHINOL | VIBEJEX 
CALMPOSE İ CHLOROSULF 
^ ROSCILLIN | ASPAP 
-CYCLOCETINE | CHLORAMSONE 
RANFERON-12 | RANSTREPCOL 
LOLIPID İ GRAMONEG 


qa 
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: pe | €— mmm : 
I Hub 
EC - F UM li 
| RANBAXY LABORATORIES LIMITED 
OKHLA, NEW DELHI-110020. 
Branches : BOMBAY - CALCUTTA - MADRAS - KANPUR - NEW DELHI + PATNA 
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Today you are the breadvvinner 
of your family taking care of your 
vvife and children, but vvho can 
predict tomorrovv ? 


Like anyone else you have plans 
for the education and marriage of 
your children. But if something 
suddeniy happens to you 
tomorrow, who will take care of 
your wife and children ? 


Life insurance provides an answer 
through its multi-purpose Policy. 
Why not look into it today? 


There is no substitute 
fer Life insurance 


6/91/0905 ) 
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The many faces of love and care. 


5 
© 


You fiy to go places But flying . cigarette Our hostess makes you 
_ means a lot more. It means going feel loved and cared for like no other 
: in style, 1n comfort and going with the airline can s 
right people | Next time you fly, remember 
That's where the face comes in— Oo Air-India—your country's airline, 
the face you look upon for love and We know what it means to be 
care. The face that speaks your an Indian, what it takes to make 


language, serves your food, belongs 

to your culture as much as you do. 

The face that understands you so 

completely. The face of our hostess. 
There's something indefinable 

about her Something you may not 

understand, but feel; something 

you may not demand, but need; 

something you may not praise, but 

~ be secretly grateful for Like the times 

when she serves you a perfect Indian 

meal, or gives you an extra pillow, 

a second cup of tea, a perfumed towel, 

plays with the children or lights your 


an Indian smile 
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FOUR 
SWANS 


FABRICS 





FOR ENCHANTING SHADES 
IN COTTON AND BLENDED 
TEXTURES 


Pamper your every whim and fancy with 
Four Swans Fabrics in cotton and 
Polyester/cotton blends. Crease-resistant 
Four Swans fabrics come In a wide 


range of colours and prints. 


Manufactured b m 


THE VICTORIA MILLS LTD., BOMBAY. oe 





| MANGALDAS 
J GROUP MILLS 
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RANPHENICOL 
RANCYCLINE 
SUDHINOL 
CALMPOSE 
ROSCILLIN 
CYCLOCETINE 
RANFERON-12 
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CARE 


RANODINE 
ASTHICORT 
VIBEJEX 
CHLOROSULF 
ASPAP 
CHLORAMSONE 
RANSTREPCOL 
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RANBAXY LABORATORIES PVT. LTD. 
OKHLA, NEW DELHI-20 


BRANCHES 
BOMBAY — CALCUTTA — MADRAS - KANPUR 


NEW DELHI - PATNA 
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Reaching petroleum products 
.| wherever needed 


VVith a nation-wide storage 3000 petrol/diesel stations, million kilolitres of products 
and distribution network, Indianoil ensures that products during 1971-72 thus meeting 
Indianoi maintains an are delivered wherever nearly 55 per cent of petroleum 
uninterrupted flow of needed Ali modes of product requirements of the 
petroleum products to serve transportation are pressed country—serving the nation in 
the nation, Into service—coastal tankers, its development plans as well 
With more than 200 pipelines, rail tank wagons, as in defence efforts 


installations, bulk depots and tank trucks and tank carts 
: aviation fuel stations, and over Indianoil marketed about 14 






—a natıonal trust for 
economic prosperity 
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in over 70 countries across six continents the trend is towards 


Mill 


Usha. 
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Working to a common purpose... 


By investing 
npeople TM 
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We believe that investment in our N b 
employees makes the greatest returns K 
in terms of reward for our efforts. 
And our reward has been that, today, 
33% of our Company's Managers 
have risen from unionised cadres. 


Opportunities for self-development in 
ITC started with implementing training 
within industry in 1952. Since then this 
has been a continuous process with a 
Technical Training Centre being opened 
in Bangalore recently to help enlarge 
technical skills, and Branch Training 
Cells being set up in all our five 
Cigarette factories and our Printing 

and Packaging plant. 


Ours is a professionally managed Company 
with our own Management Training & 
Development Centre. Managers regularly 
go through Planned Training Courses in 
this Institution and in recognised ones in 
India and Overseas. They acquire thereby, 
latest expertise and contribute to the 
Management Pool in the Country 


Our efforts indeed are humble : 
but if they go even a smail way 
towards helping national interests, 
we shall have served our purpose. 
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55” We are now drawing up the detalis of 
our Fifth Five Year Plan. its main 

thrust is to fill the gaps in self-reliance, 
promote the social well-being of the 
poorest sections and secure fuller 
utilisation of capacities already created. 
Our social programmes will give 
importance to the provision of house 
sites for the landless, inputs and credits 
for the small farmer in rain-poor areas, 
better housing in slums, more rural 
electrification, employment schemes for 
the educated unemployed, and greater 
attention to family planning. £3 ' 
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res own deodorant. to keep your breath fresh and sweet all day long. 
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3 A pioneer İn the fields of 

GL MART MK | — industral gases, welding, 
medical gases and apparatus, ' 
liquid oxygen explosives — 
10L has over the years 
introduced the most advanced 
technology and equipment 
and contributed its expertise 
based on world-wide 
experience in the service of 
indian industry. Through a 
steady process of import 
substitution, IOL has helped 
to make the country virtually 
self-sufficient in these fields. 
Today-lOL is moving on 

to new fields —manufacture 

of air separation plant, for 
instance. IOL's Diversification, 
Research and Development 
wings are busy examining 

the technological gaps that 
still exist and preparing 
Schemes for new projects 
that will fill these gaps ^ 
So that it can serve the Indian 
2 people ın the future as it 

- has in the past. 


Helping Indic 
to help itself. 
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In this world of 
singular practicality, 
TheTaj creates 5 havens 
of grace and luxury. 










i Fort Aguada Beach Resort 
| Gca 


A gentle sea, quite without guile, 
froths at the feet of an old Portuguese | 
fortress Here on its ramparts, rises 
ia poem in old brick and wood The 
Fort Aguada Beach Resort Opening 
mid 1974 
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The Lake Palace Hotel 
Udaipur 


Once upon a time, the Ranas of Mewar 
held court here Now, it s a unique 

hotel Replete with all manner of 20th | 
century fittings and amenities Yet rich | 
with a culture ag ageless as time. | 












Jaipur 


| Created at the height of the splendour 
of the maharanas When graciousness 
by itself was a way of life The Taj 

i now offers it to you as a hotel A 

| delicate fusion of the contemporary 

i and the medieval. 
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The Taj Mahal Hotel and- 
The Taj InteroContinental 
Bombay 


Two great hotels combining old-world 
EY panathe with 20th century 
ie Sasy dn SF Splendour Both given over to tae belief 
-— that people are people and 
that between friends nothing less 
will do Two great hotels, quite simply, 


y a 
ne like few others in the world, 


The Taj Coromandel Hotel m 
Madras (| | 


The finest hotel in Madras A serene * 
reflection of the age-old Taj tradition 
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Fiva minutes away from the main Cə “şa E 
shopping centre and business centre. Ça T 7 P FS 
Opening early 1974, Sr 
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IEXT MONTH: POPULATION THREA 


THE INDIAN MUSLIMS 


* 


a symposium on 
the attitudes of 


a major minority 


x 


symposium participants 
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THE PROBLEM 
Presented ın an article by Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah p 


PERSPECTIVE AND PROSPECTS 

Rasheeduddin Khan, Dean, School of Social 

Sciences, Jawaharlal Nehru University, and 
. Member of Parliament 


REFORM AND RESPONSE 
Shahida Lateef, social 
worker 


AN ESSENTIAL PREREQUISITE 
Imtiaz Ahmad, Associate Professor, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


IMPACT OF REVIVALISM 
Ali Sardar Jafri, poet and - 
writer 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL STATE 
A J Faridi, leader of the Muslim 
Majlis ` 


NON-PARTISAN APPROACH 
A G Noorani, lawyer and 
commentator 


BOOKS 
A review article by Majid H Siddiqi 


A FURTHER READING 
A select and relevant bibliography 
compiled by A, K Joshi 


COMMUNICATION 
Received from Akhilesh Mithal, Delhi 
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A PERSON who does not fashion his utterances 
accordmg to the dictates of expediency but 
chooses to base them on values and principles, 
must always be resigned to being misunderstood 
and mısrepresented, mısunderstood because of 
his candour and misrepresented by those whose 
schemes .his very candour endangers : Neither 
has deterred me in the past or upsets me now 
even if, as ıt seems, the ranks of unfair critics 
have acquired. some new recruits. 


However, these few words are addressed to 
Indian Muslims not so much in reply to some 
recent statements in the press but mainly 
because they were long overdue Let me at 
the very outset remind my readers that there was 
little I said recently at the meeting of the 
Majlis-e-Mushawarat at Baroda which had not 
been said before After my release from 
ınternment in January 1968, I had occasion to 
address many a gathering of Indian Muslims and 
expressed my deeply-felt thoughts. The problem 


The problem 


of Kashmir preoccupied me but never for a 
moment did I neglect the problems of Indian 
Muslims 


The Muslims of India today are face to face 
with a situation more or less identical with the 
one they had to encounter after the 1857 war 
of Independence The victorious British 
suspected them of having been mainly responsible 
for the ‘revolt’? and m the flush of their victory 
they took full revenge The Muslim leadership, 
by and large, was put to the gallows and 
eliminated. "The community was left high and 
dry, without anybody to show them the way. 
AT avenues of employment and economic 
advancement were closed to them and the ruling 
power eyed them with hate and suspicion A 
mood of frustration engulfed them and they 
retreated into their own shell, refusing to adqust 
themselves to the changing patterns 


Their fellow countrymen, recognising the 
changes, immediately started adjusting themselves 


accordingly The result was that the Muslim 
community was left miles behind in the race 
It was after a spell of thirty years or more 
that men like Sir Syed Ahmed Khan and others 
came on the scene and made valiant efforts to 
bring the community out of its shell and make 
it move with the times. The result was that 
slowly but steadily a new leadership emerged 
amongst the community, most of whom fought 
shoulder to shoulder with their other countrymen 
for the freedom of their motherland and directed 
the activities of the community. 


Unfortunately, because of mısunderstandıngs 
between the two major communities of India— 
Hindus and Muslims—the country was partı- 
tioned and the Muslim leadership, by and large, 
opted for Pakistan The commumty was again 


left without leadership and had to face and is 


*Reproduced by courtesy of The ‘Indian Express” from 
its issue Of August 10, 1973 
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facing an identical situation which their fore- 
fathers had to face in the last century. The 
same mood of despondency and frustration 1s 
Slowly overwhelming them and they are again 
retiring within their shell as before If this mood 
continues, Muslims will again be left behind, as 
happened before. They must realise that pre- 
partition India 1s dead and gone and a new 
India is emergmg. They must accept this 
reality, however unpalatable it may be, if they 
desire to live with honour and respect, they 
shall have to adjust themselves according to the 
needs of the situation, m word, deed and, thought 


Unfortunately, however, the politics of Indian 
Muslims thas not changed much after mdepend- 
ence As in the British days, Muslims are 
divided between a group affiliated to the ruling 
party and other groups which work on com- 
munal lines in search of protection. But inde- 
pendence has brought about a vital change 
Gone is the third party The separate electo- 
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rates which were the basıs for communal panties 
and communal politics are also gone. But the 
political pattern of the Indian Muslims is not 
altered There is the same politics of grievance 
and bargaimng and recrimination. A quarter 
century's experience should convince us that thus 
course has led us nowhere. 


Far from improving our condition, it bas led 
to deterioration, economically, culturally and 
politically The legitimate grievances of the 
Muslims of India cry for redress. I am deeply 
conscious of them-—denral of due representation 
in the public services, of fair opportunities in 
trade, commerce and industry, of -adequate re- 
presentation ın the legislatures and in govern- 
ment, discrimination in admission to colleges, 
particularly to technical and professional schools, 
misleading and mischievous text-books, discrimi- 
nation against Urdu and, not the least, the utter 
failure to prevent and contain the persistent 
threat to the lives and property of Muslims 
which communal ricts pose Many a time the 
police abets the communal forces in their attack 
on Muslims 


Nor ıs this all The callous way in which 
the Aligarh Muslim University Bill was rushed 
through in Parliament despite the near unanı- 
mous opposition of Muslims within and without 
the Congress Party, and the total denial of aufo- 
nomy to one of the country's leading educational 
institutions for the minority community, are 
injustices to which the - Muslims cannot and 
should not submit 


, My approach to these problems is fairly well 
known I would like the Muslims to banish 
pessimism and gloom from their munds, tear 


from their hearts and a sense of dependence 


from their spirit Instead, they should stand up 
boldly as men of pride who are conscious of 
their religious, cultural and national heritage 
and who are determined to fight to preserve 
them 


İt is only if this mood of despondency, that 
has held the community in its grip for the last 
quarter of a century, 1s overcome that we shall 
be able to undertake those tasks which are a 
prerequisite to correct action They are rational 
thinking and objective self-analysıs As I said 
at a meeting held under the auspices of the 
Jamaat u'l-Ulema in Delhi on January 17, 1968, 
Muslims must find out their own weakness and 
shortcomings and overcome them instead of 
blaming others for them fate To no small 
extent are we responsible for our misfortunes 1 
deeply believe ın the Quranic saying, ‘Verily, 
God never changes the condition of a community 
unless and until it changes its own condrtons ? 


-— 
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What may I ask, have we done 1n all these years 
to improve our condition? 


Having refused all these years to submit to 
repression in Kashmir, I shall not be the one 
ever to advise Muslims to bow before injustice 
and falsehood I counsel them to organisé 
themselves and combat these wrongs manfully. 
But I also counsel them both for their own good 
and that of the country to do so m a manner 


, Which will improve matters and not worsen them 


It 1s my earnest belief that the communal ap- 
proach in fightig communalism only exacer- 
bates the situation. and the worst sufferers 
always turn out to be the wronged ones—the 
minority community 


Why not associate non-Muslims in the fight? 
Has the cause of Urdu gained or lost by the 
association of others? And are Muslims the only 
ones to suffer wrong? What about the Harıyans, 
who are under continuous attack and whose fate 
continues to be a singularly unfortunate one? 
Sunilarly, other minorities suffer from ınjustıces, 
which are no less than those Muslims suffer 
from — Even sections 1n the majority community 
as well suffer from many injustices. Neither 
recrimination nor exclusiveness will help us. 


What we must do is first and foremost to 
re-activate the social educational mstitutions of 
the community and impart to them urgency and 
direction Self help 1s not an antı-thesis of inter- 
dependence but a corollary .of it. We must 
destroy the communication barriers that exist 
not only between Hindus and Muslims but among 
the diverse communities of this country which 
exist as parallel socteties with little communica- 
tion or understanding Ours is a free plural 
society of diverse creeds, cultures and languages, 
united by a common faith ın the ideals of demo- 
cracy, secularism and socialism 


It ıs from this perspective that the myüstices 
to individual elements must be viewed They are 
lapses from the common ideal and should be 
combated by all Our separated grievances are 
as formidable as our common foes—poverty, 
uliteracy, disease, social injustice, backward 
customs, corruption and maladmunistration 


My appeal to Muslims, ın sum, is that, shaking 
off their inhibitions, they should bestir them- 
selves to, improve their own lot, educationally, 
economically and socially, fight for the redress 
of their grievances but uniting at the same time 
with their fellow-Indians to remove those ills 
which affect them m common. Muslims will 
thereby not only gain the sympathy and support 
of non-Muslims ın their own struggle, but will 
help immeasurably in strengthenmg : national 
unity which is so sorely strained today 


SHEIKH MOHAMMED ABDULLAH 


b erspective and prospects 


RASHEEDUDDIN KHAN 


TWENTY six years ago, with 
courage and vision we launched the 
gigantic democratic process of 
federal nation-building ‘in India 
Indeed, 1t was more than that. It 
was in essence the initiation of the 
construction of a new civilization 
around a liberated people newly 
freed from the shackles of foreign 
thraldom and struggling to emanci- 
pate themselves from feudal expioi- 
tation, religious obscurantism, 
mequalities of incipient capitalism 
and, above all, from the dead 
weight of an obsolete heritage that 
had ‘transformed tradition into 
bondage The challenges were 
staggering While looking back on 
these twenty six years one 1s be- 
wildered by the conspiracy of cir- 
cumstances that could have wrecked 
a people with lesser vitality for 
survival, 


The quest for a new civilization, 
pursued through the methods of 
persuasion and consent and based 
on the values of democracy like 


egalitarianism, adult franchise, 
representative institutions, rule of 
law, secularization of politics and 
socialization of economy, 1s an on- 
going process. Its pace and momen- 
tum depends primarily on tbe 
capacity of the dominant elite to 
elicit the co-operation of people 
belongıng to the many segments 
that constitute India For, a demo- 
cratic solution of national problems 
mvolves not only the approval and 
commitment of the majority seg- 
ment, but also the concurrences and 
involvement of the mmority 
groups. 


Indeed, it 1s only in a democracy 
that a mmuorky can aspire and 
demand to be treated with dignity 
and seriousness by the majority, 
precisely because democracy in the 
ultimate analysis treats man as man 


k Thisis a modified text of the Keynote 
address delivered at the ICSSR spon- 
sored Colloquium on the Problems of 
Muslims in India, Hyderabad, Novem- 
ber, 1973. 
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and not merely as a member of a 
group and that to an asorıptıve 
group based on birth, property, 
race, religion and the like. 


We have to view what we are 
calling “the Muslim Problem’ as an 
organic segment of the larger and 
basic national problem of India. 
Without that macro perspective we 
would be lost im sectional, paro- 
chial, sterile debate. 


aa, a classıc traditional 
Society 1s also (he most authentic 
and complex federal polity ın tbe 
world What constitutes the plura- 
lity of Indian society? The ramı- 
fications of its plurality extend to 
so many sectors of collective life 
that one might as well make a 


distinction and say that India is" 


plural in the most comprehensive 
sense of the word Sociologically, 
at comprises different stratas of 
people living as contemporaries in 
a pattern of life which 1s so widely 
different in its value structure, 
norms and behaviour Ethnically, 
India is a laboratory of many races 
and their inter-mrxing 


Culturally and linguistically, 


" there are well-marked and almost 


defined regions and sub-regions 
where people speaking a develop- 
ed and alive language cherish 
memories of their past grandeur 
and distinctive heritage with the 
twin senuments of alliance and dis- 
cord with other contiguous regions 
in India In terms of religious 
communities, ıt includes seven 
major segments Hindus, Muslims, 
Christians, Sikhs, damısis, Bud- 
dhists and Parsees. 


In a segmentary society like 


. India where, while the political 


‘democratic’ and 
system, by and 
but the 


institutions are 
the 
large, 


political 
^modernized', 


. social organization and sociolo- 


gical environment remains ‘tradi- 
tional’ and “pre-democratic”, the 
process of nation-building passes 
through, what might be called, 
phases of ‘fission’ and ‘fusion’. 
Community-based segments m India 
—particularly the Hindus and the 
Muslıms—cut across regional, caste 
and language identities, and acquire 


in functional politics almost a- 


continental dimension They are, 


of course, composed of closer-knit 
regional sub-segments, but the 
pomt to remember 1s that ın their 
political manifestation, they are 
potent as a regional, a State, a local 
as well as an all-India phenomenon 
though in an unequal degree, de- 
pendent on many factors, particu- 
larly their numbers and political 
traditions 


In this context, the ‘fission’ and 
‘fusion’ of the Hindu and the 
Muslim segments, especially m the 
last one ‘hundred years, 15 a factor 
of iremendous significance to the 
current working of the federal 
democratic polity in free India and 
the nation-building process 


dn he remarkable coherence and 
exclusive identity of the Hindu and 
Muslim communal segments 1s not 
based entirely on the peculiar 
characteristics of communal denti- 
hes per se or of the Hindu and 
Musim communal identities in 
particular <A vitally determining 
factor which, indeed, conditioned 
the very ethos of current political 
relationship between the Hındus 
and the Muslims as communal seg- 
ments, 1s the heritage of British 
political history ın India By pol- 
tıcısıng the communal differences, 
the British bequeathed a legacy of 
communal politics that under con- 
ditions of free speech and associa- 
tion and equal protection of the 
laws as envisaged in the Constitu- 
tion of Republican India, found a 
congenial atmosphere to perpetuate 
itself * 


In India, while the proportion of 
the Muslims (10-12%)  mught 
appear small in an abstract statis- 
tical discussion, the significant 
pomt to remember ıs that ın terms 
of their absolute number (55-60 
million) and ın view of the fact that 
in 11 States of the Union of India 
(viz, Assam. 232%, Bengal 20%, 
Uttar Pradesh: 146%, Bihar 
125%, Mysore. 99%, Gujarat: 
85%, Andhra Pradesh. 8%, Maha- 
rashíra: 77%, Rajasthan. 65%, 
Madhya Pradesh 41%, and 
Orissa: 12%) they consttute the 
largest religious munonty and in 
one State, Jammu & Kashmır, a 
decisive majonty (683%), it 1s 
clear that they are big enough to 


“play and mdeed have often played 


a decisive role m national politics 


Coupled with this is the fact of 
the political tradition of the Mus- 
lims in the sub-contment, which 
reveals that they had never been a 
dormant or inconspicuous muno- 
rily, but on the contrary, had almost 
contmuousiy been an active and, 
tor centuries, also a leadmg seg- 
ment of India’s cultural and. politi- 
cal life For a clearer and complete 
understanding of the Muslim realı- 
ty in India, all iBese inter-hnked 
aspects will have to be kept 1n sight 


The “Muslum Problem’ socially 
and culturally, and in a very specific 
sense politically, 1s not so much a 
vertical phenomenon as if is a 
horizontal one, not really a mono- 
lithic all-India problem as is made 
out to be, but a genuine regional 
one By percerving ıt the other 
way (Ge, as essentially a vertical, 
monolithic, and basically an all- 
India phenomenon) one tends to 
have both exaggerated (and 
imagmary) fears and despair 


Dis ‘Muslim Problem’ may be 
viewed regionally, as part of the 
competing politics of. (1) the Indo- 
Gangetic plams—mainly the pulls 
and pressures of the troublesome 
Hindu populous belt, (u) Kashmir, 
with a dominant Mushm popula- 
ton caught ın the vortex of mter- 
national power politicos and 
sentimentalist ^ national politics, 
(mn) Assam, a border area under 
the shadow of tribal turbulence, an 
ıncreasıng Muslim population, and 
a distinctive ethno-religious eco- 
logy, (1v) Gujarat, including Kutch 
and Surat, with close-knitted Maus- 
lim commercial communities, for 
centuries governed by the Hindu 
Mitakshara law, and, therefore, a 
class apart ın their sub-identrties, 
(vy) the | Deccan—Maharashtra, 
Andhra and Mysore, with a signi- 
ficant Muslim population, restive 
and occasionally exclusivist but 
with pockets of composite culture, 
(vi) the “deep South —Tamil Nadu 
and Kerala—with a more or less 
culturally mtegrated and politically 
regional-oriented Muslim popula- 
tion. 


The Muslims, like the Hindus 
but unlike the Sikhs and the Par- 


sees, are a fragmented community 
— fragmented regionally, linguisti- 
cally, culturally and  ethnically. 
Except the bond of religion, and 
that too merely at the sentimental 
level rather than ın specific terms, 
if one 1S to remember particularly 
the local variations of social cus- 
toms, personal laws and historic 
myths and symbols among the 
Muslim communities (pluial added 
deliberately), there 1s no other 
binding force to coalesce a so-call- 
ed Muslim :dentity 


In new India, the Muslims are 
faced with a doctrinally new and 
socially üadıcal situation Cinch- 
ing the basic political challenge 
facing the community, Dr. Zakir 
Husain once said ‘In the past the 
Muslims had been either the rulers 
or the ruled, today ın India they 
are co-rulers as jomt sharers of 
National sovereignty’ As an ana- 
logy 1t can be said that the problem 
before Indian Muslims on the 
national scale 1s identical to the 
basic problem of international liv- 
ing itself, namely, that of coexis- 
tence inter-se, on a level of 
mutuality and reciprocity with 
other groups and sections of the 
people, united on the fundamentals 
of common objectives like demo- 
oracy, secularism and the pursuit, 
of socio-economic justice 


T he chequered fortunes of. the 
Origin, rise, expansion and vicissi- 
tudes of Islam in the continental 
polity of India provides a unique 
situational context that determines 
peculiar contours of the Muslim 
political consciousness Never had 
so many strands of Islam repre- 
senting at least four major regional, 
linguistic and cultural variations— 
the Arab, the Turkish, the Persian 
and the Afghan—converged, ın one 
country to lay the sub-stratum of 
a new and distinct heritage, as has 
been in the case of Islam ın India. 
The Bedouin authenticity of faith 
and desert simplicity, the Turkish 
capacity for synthesis and flair for 
Organization, the Persian sophisti- 
cation and legacy of mysticism, the 
Afghan ruggedness and instinct 
for survival got amalgamated in 
unequal proportions, with the rich 
heritage of speculative philosophy, 


hierarchical social.structure and 
ethos of Hindu cultural diversity to 
give a specific and distinct form 
and character to Indian Islam 


What provides novelty to the 
spirit of Islam in this ancient land 
is the fact that ın no other place 
had it to encounter and for more 
than a thousand years, a radically 
dissimilar and existentially a more 
resilient civilisation, like the Hindu, 
which was neither fully ‘conque- 
red’ or ‘assimilated’ nor could in 
turn ‘conquer’ and ‘assimilate’, 
Islam 


Islam ın India, then, 1s a typical 
Indian phenomenon 1n all its ramı- 
fications But the orthodox mulla 
complains that Islam in India 1s not 
quite Islamic and the innocent 
infidel accuses that it 1s not suffi- 
ciently Indian Predictably one 
wants to Islamisize ıt and the other 
Indianize it 


O. of the most formatıve 
influences in the making of the 
Muslim ethos 1n India has been that 
of Sufism. There are many Sufi 
orders that are essentially Indian, 
and others which though orginat- 
ing outside, claimed their widest 
popularity only in India And what 
1s more, today India is the biggest 
centre of Sufism in the world The 
four well-known Sufi  Silsila 
(orders) ın India are the Qadiiya, 
the Cöıstıya, the Naqshabandıya 
and the Suhrawardiya Saints like 
Khwaja Momuddin Chis. of 
Ajmer, Mırza Mazhar Tan-ı-Tanan, 
Khwaja  Nizamuddin Aula of 
Delhi Khwaja Fariduddin Ganj 
Shakar, Khwaja Qubuddin Baktiar 
Kaki, Khwaja Bande-Nawaz Gesu 
Daraz of Gulbarga were essentially 
humanists par excellence who drew 
to themselves persons of all castes 
and creeds and fought the tyrants 
of their tımes in defence of justice, 
peace and the rights of men 


Islam in India, particularly at 
the mass-level, was- profoundly 
influenced by the £arıqa-t of the 
Sufis rather than by the Shariat of 
the orthodox Ulema. These ‘Saints 
of the people’ were one of the finest 
specimen of mankind known to any 
part of the world They built 
bridges between the orthodox and 


the heterodox, the mch and the 
poor and between groups and com- 
munities. They softened the animo- 
sity between communities, gave 


' rise to syncretic humanism, promo- 


ted spiritual eclectism and placed 
man as an expression of the divine 
in the centre of all activities Their 
anthropomorphic sympathies reflec- 
ted their basic credo of Wahdat- 
ul-Wujud (Unity of Bemg), They 
yearned for ‘love’ as the supreme 
expression of all creation and in- 
deed the manifestation of the 
Divine 


This part of the heritage of 
Islam ın India has found its most 
eloquent expression in the entire 
corpus of Urdu poetry particularly 
and parts of Urdu literature gene- 


rally The idiom, simules, meta- “ 


phors, imagery’ and the entire 
structure of values of Urdu poetry 
reflects powerfully not only the 
composite culture of India that has 
grown out of the fusion of Islam 


~ with the Hindu polity but also the 


dominant trend of the Suf: and 
Bhakti message of eclectic huma- 
nism. 


S ınce the beginning of the 14th 
century AD, the Osmanlı Turks 


in West Asia and the Delhi Turko- ` 


Afghan Sultanate (of the Khıljıs, 
Tughlaks, Sayyıds and Lodis) in 
the heart of South Asia had estab- 
lished powerful hegemony which 
gave Islam a commanding position 
ın many lands 
cularly, when for about three 
hundred years—l6th to 18th cen- 
tury AD--a great part of 
North Africa, West, Central and 
South Asia was dominated by the 
three greatest Muslim empires—the 
Sunni Ottomans of Turkey (1372- 
1919), the Sunni Mughals of India 
(1526-1858), and the Shia Safavids 
of Iran (1500-1722)—a sort of 
political Dar-ul-Islam existed in 
the consensus of the people if not 
always in the consensus of the 
Ulema 


As all the Afro-Asian territories 
of the Ottoman Empire were most- 
ly Arab lands, barring Turkey 
proper, and the whole of Iran m- 
cluded Muslim-majority areas, the 
collapse of these empires inevit- 


But, more partı- 
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ably resulted m the assertion of the Khilafat Movement (1918- 
the democratic right of the common 1924) 


Muslim In India, on the contrary,- Third was the exclusivist social 


since the majority of the people 
: modermzation and loyalist-separa- 
have always remained non-Muslım, tst politics as was seen in the 


the collapse of the Dar-ul-Islam as pioneermg efforts of -Sır Syed 


symbolized in the Mughal Empire : 
resulted firstly ın the establishment Ahmed Khan (1817-1898) and the 


of an antagonistic British rule and, 
secondly, in the growth of a 
national liberation movement which 
by its very nature was composite 
in its membership bemg multi 
ethnic, multi-celgious and multt- 
cultural : 


Obviously, the Islamic doctrinal 
categories of Dar-ul-Islam (Land 


of Peace, ie, Islam) and Dar-ul- led b 

y Dr Zakir Hussain and by 
H arb (Land otf „Strife, 16, nOn- ieaders lıke Sheikh Mohammed 
Muslim) became irrelevant to such Abdullah AJl the four trends, it 


a movement, precisely because Vİ ~may be noted, conver 
2 ge in varying 
was a common struggle waged in degrees and with unequal impact 


the name of all the people of the | 
land Yet soon enough, as the 1277 of the average mınd 


movement became a mass-move- 
ment, the symbols, myths and idiom 
of the majority-Hindu community F rom the decline of the Mughal 
found their way into the style and — Empire to the present day, there 
pattern of national politics, almost are three determinable phases in 
as an historical inevitability, given “the formation of the Muslim politi- 
the level of social consciousness of cal consciousness in modern India. 
the masses and the character of the (1) 1707-1857—from the death ‘of 
available polrtical elite Aurangzeb to the failure of the 
‘Mutiny’, (u) 1858-1947—from the 
establishment of the British Raj to 
the partition of the country; and 


League 


Fourth was the secular nationa- 
lism and eclectic religious reform 
röflected partly ın the policies of 
Jamıat-ul-Ulema-ı-Hınd, and ın the 
nationalist politics of Maulana Abul 
Kalam, Azad, Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan, Maulana Husain Ahmed 
Madani, the Jamia Millia. group 


I n this changed historical context 
in India, the Muslims faced a 
fundamental crisis—the crisis 

identity, the like of which no Mus- 
lim segment the world over; and 
certainly none with this demogra- 


dence. 


The dominant Muslim quest in 
the post-independence third phase 


phic dimension and impressive is to strike compatibility between 
heritage of contribution to the (their religion and the demands of 
civilization of its motherland, had nation-building It is a quest for 


faced. democratic participation. and secu- 
lar change Within the framework 
of territorial national sovereignty, 
the major task 1s to work out a 
viable pattern of co-existence with 


other communities as co-sharers of 


Broadly - speaking, the Muslim 
response to this crises of identity 
took the form of four more or less 
clear, though sometimes overlap- 


ping, trends First was the religious national sovereignty Their response 


renewal and political jihad as eX- to ths fundamental challenge is 
emplified in the movement of Shah determined not merely by the 


Walıullah of Delhi (1703-1762), and nature of contemporary Islam in 
the role of the Wahhabi Ulema in India, but also by two other extra- 
the revolt (Mutiny) of 1857 neous factors—the contınuous 


Second was the pan-İslamısm “OUnter-response of the Hindu 
and composite nationalist politics, society to the process of nation- 
as reflected in the writings of building and the more powerful 
Maulana Shıblı Numam (1857-1911) cönfrontatıon with the forces of 
and the poetry of Shaykh Moham- secular modernization. 
med Tqbal (1876-1938) and in the In this quest they are also inhi- 


. politics of the Ali brothers ahd of  bited by the repercussions of the 


political strategy of the Muslim. 


(4) 1947—sınce national indepen- : 


partition of the country. It is not 
often realized that, next to the 
refugees and the multitude of the 
anonymous dead whose flower of 
life was robbed 1n the mass frenzy 
by de-humanized political adven- 
turers, the worst sufferers of parti- 
tion in the long run are the 
Muslims in India Doctrinal tradi- 
tions, ınter-communal history, dis- 
crımınatory politics and mept 
leadership, 1t seems, have conspired 
to 1mpede and inhibit the Muslims 
ın India from playıng their legiti- 
mate and positive role in the 
reconstruction of their motherland 


L et us now turn to certain specific 
issues It is to be realized that 
belief ın Islam (lıke that ın Chris- 
tianity and somewhat ın Buddhism) 
due to the spread of the religion 
ın many countries,. gives to its 
follower a  trans-national view 
about his faith and his co-religion- 
ists. And this ıs particularly so 
because Islam, more than any 
other religion, explicitly enjoms ats 
devotees to cultivate a universal 
and a fraternal outlook towards all 
mankind, and indeed warns against 
all parochialism—based on tribe, 
class, caste, race, sect, region, 
language, etc.—as reprehensible ın 
the eye of God  À certain attitude 
of mternationalism 1s part of the 
Islamic heritage Although Islam 
specifically recognizes patriotism as 
a noble sentiment, yet 1t emphasizes 
the oneness of the world and assı- 
duously promotes in the minds of 
men the consciousness of inheriting 
all the lands as the common pos- 
session of God. 


In the recent past, in the writings 
of Shaykh Mohammed Abdul 
(1849-1905) and Mohammed. Rashid 
Rida of Egypt (1865-1935), Namık 
Kemal (1840-1888) and Ziye Go- 
kulp (1875-1924) of Turkey, at- 
tempts have been made to 
re-ınterpret the concepts of Umma 
(religious community), Qaumiyya 
(nationalism) and Wataniyaa 
(patriotism) Abdul called Islam 
both din al'agl (a religion of rea- 
son) and din al-qalb (a religion of 
heart) and attempted rationally to 
reconcile the tenets with the demands 
of modernizing reforms. The Arab 
and Turkish thinkers, and more 
recently the Algerians and the 


Moroccans (Allal al-Fasi for ınst- 
ance) wants the din to come to 
terms with what he calls ruh al’asr 
(Zeitgeist: the spirit of the times). 


As an extension of this develop- 


ment, it is to be recognısed that 


a typical Muslim ın the modern 
world has three circles of allegi- 
ance—the ecumenical Islamic cir- 


,cle, the national secular circle and 


the  regionaldocal socio-cultural 
circle. His allegiance to the first 
is more sentimental than political, 
as part of the universal brother- 
hood of the farthful. His allegiance 
to the second, like that of the rest 
of his compatriots, is both political 
and sentimental as part of a terri- 
torial sovereignty. Hus allegiance 
to the third, again like the rest of 
his fellow-men, 1s specifically more 
social and cultural, but also politi- 
cal as part of the decentralized 
working of nation-States. 


It is obvious that the three circles 
are compatible and the question of 
conflict of loyalties ought not to 
arise keeping in view the distinct 
spheres of each, provided a proper 
ordering 1s done and priorities 
determined. The second and the 
third circle ıs part of the Indian 
political system. 


At this point, ıt may be remem- 
bered that there are four vital 
components in the unfolding of the 
dominant process of (what for 
want of a more precise expression 
has been referred to as) federal- 
nation-building, in which we in 
India are engaged, at this stage of 
our collective life. These are: Qy 
the economic process of agro-in- 
dustrial and technological changes, 
(u) the social process of moderni- 
zation of “man” and “groups” and 
‘segments’; (ın) the political pro- 
cess Of the secularızation of the 
polity, and (iv) the ideatıonal pro- 
cess of self-discovery and interpre- 
tation of India as the psychosomatic 
determinant of our İrves,, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 


M uslim political consciousness 
during the 800 years and more of 
Xs presence in India has passed 
through three major stages of his- 
torical evolution, after the estab- 
lishment of the Sultanate of Delhi 


under Qutubuddin Aibek (d. 1210 


A.D). From the politically domı- 
nant position which the Muslim 
elite ın particular and the masses 
(at least, notionally) had enjoyed 
as co-feligionists of the Sultans, 
who had ruled for about 550 years 
(1210-1757) in the heartland of the 
sub-continent—the Indo-Gangetic 
plains,—and later also in the Dec- 
can, they, together with their other 
compatriots were reduced to a 
colonial status under the British 
imperial authority 1n India, for a 
period of about 200 years. This 
included the phase of the decline 
of the Mughal Empire and the 
ascendency of the British East 
India Company, particularly from 
the Battle of Plassey (1757-1947). 


During this phase of subjugation, 
the Muslims were first actively 
discriminated against as the main 
enemy of the British raj for a 
period of about 150 years (1757- 
1905) From around 1905 till 
independence, that is for the next 
50 years, however, the British tried 
to use the two-major communities 
against each other in pursuance of 
their policy of divide and rule. In 
this latter phase, a distinct pro- 
Muslim bias was apparent in the 
British colomal policy in India, 
culminating in the partition of the 
country 


L ike ^ all socio-ethical orders, 
Islam has been' constantly interpre- 
ted in every age and ın every 
country where its impact was felt. 
Interpretation 1s an exercise to 
correlate the text with the context: 
the doctrine with the challenges of 
the times; the meaning with the 
situation; the thought-context with 
the available forms, the abiding 
message with the space-time con- 
straints. In India, Islam needs a 
contemporaneously relevant and 
situationally valid interpretation. 
The available mterpretations are 
mostly exotic, out-dated, inept, 
normative, abstract, narrow and 
apologetic. There is an urgent 
need for emphasizing the humanis- 
fic, secular and accommodative 
aspects of Islam. Indeed this is a 
challenge that has still not been 
taken up seriously. 


We have to make a distinction 
between a community of faith and 


a : community of culture, vrithout 
overlooking the fact that both 
interact on each other. A com- 
munity of faith is a theocratic 
concept while a cammunity of cul- 
Iure 18 a secular concept. There is 
likewise a substantive difference 
between what may be rightly call- 
ed ian Islamic society and, what is 
known as Muslim societies (bet- 
ter to use the plural). Faith 
(Din/Iman) should be distinguish- 
ed from Law (Shariah), customs 
and conventions, socio-economic 
patterns and political functioning. 


Indeed, this had been done con- 
tinuously im almost all regions 
where Islam had become the domi- 
nant religion or, to put it different- 
İy, where Muslim societies existed. 
New concepts have developed to 
Suit, justify and respond fo the 
peculiar challenges of the times and 
of the people. Thus, we find diffe- 
rent administrative systems deve- 
loped 1n Abbaside Traq, Ommayıd 
Syra, Fatımide Egypt, : Berber 
Tunisia, Ottoman Turkey, Khana- 
tes of Bukhara and Samarkhand, 
the Safavid Tran, : Sultanates of 
Delhi and the Mughal Empire 
of India. 


After all, like Christianity, Islam 
IS a (İrans-regional, poly-ethnic, 
cross-cultural and an ınter-natıonal 
religion, striding the entre old 
hemisphere from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific covering the southern and 
eastern littoral areas of the 
Mediterranean Sea and the whole 
of Saharan Africa and the Arabian 
penınsula. From the Urals to the 
Balkans, from Sinkiang to Indone- 
sia and Caucasus to Lakshadweep 
Islands the Muslim people are 
interspersed in varying demographic 
patterns, accounting for a total of 
about 600 million—a fifth of the 
human race, territorially composed 
in about 30 sovereign States. 


D xa the 1500 years of its 


existence, the spread of Islam has ` 


contributed to the development of 
at least 12 distinct civilizational 


belts. (1) the Penmsular Arabic; | 


(d) the  Egypto-Fertile Crescent; 
(u) the Berber-Mediterranean, (iv) 
the  Moorish-Spanish, (v) the 
Saharan-African; (vi) the Osmali 
Turkish, (vii) the Balkan-European; 


li 
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(vin) the Iranian; (ix) the Trans- 
oxanian Central Asian; (x) the 
Indo-Muslim, (x1) the Malay-Indo- 
nesian; and (xi) the Sınkıang- 
Uighar Chinese. 


In all these civilizational belts, 
different and distinct administrative 
orders, political systems, legal pro- 
cedures, social customs and econo- 
mic patterns had grown ın conson- 
ance with the peculiarities, of the 
historical past, societal condition- 
ings and the specific dominant 
doctrmal strand or school of 
theology that had made its ımpact 
there. 


Therefore, to perceive Muslim 
societies as based exclusively and 
essentially on the classical pattern 
that had obtained for an all too 
brief a period of not more than 53 
years (23 years of the "Prophethood” 
and 30 years—2+10+12+6—of 
the Four Righteous Caliphs), 1s 
an excursion into historical roman- 
ticism. — Wihile it 1s true that the 
norm of that 'golden period' of 
resplendent piety and social ethics, 
arresting simplicity and directness 
of admunistration and rare norms 
of public conduct, scrupulous 
observance of social and economic 
justice and the permeation of the 
basic concept of fraternity, egalita- 
rianism and benevolence, has con- 
stantly inspired many well-meaning 
engineers of social change ın Mus- 
lim societies throughout the cen. 
turies, at no time subsequently such 
a proto-type of the polity could 
either be reproduced elsewhere or 
even repeated in the very land of 
its splendid brief experimentation. 


LJ atoranaiéy: in India we still 
have certain and fairy widespread 
vocal sections 1n the Muslim society 
(and we have to regretfully add) 
particularly in tbe ranks of the 
Ulema, who have not been able to 
overcome the needless fixation with 
the 'golden age' and the medieval 
conception of Shariah, traditions 
and scholasticism This has resul- 
ted ın stiflmg meaningful efforts 
for realistic reforms and change ın 
the post-feudal contemporary life 
of the Indian Muslim community. 
How to galvanize a sense of crea- 
tive thinking and constructive 
interpretation of Islam 1s one of the 


basic challenges facing the Mus- 
lims in India 


D urmg the previous two centu- 
ries, the Muslims were told that 
any attempt at reform would expose 
them to the domination of western 
cıvılızatton and Christian religion. 
Today, they are bemg told that 
democracy, .secularism, socialism 
and composite nationalism would 
undermine their Islamic identity, 
and that any debate, discussion, and 
much more active attempis at 
reform would expose them to the 
charm of either reformed Hinduism 
or, much worse, atheistic materia- 
lism And all this at a time when 
rapid transformations are taking 
place in other Muslim societies 
throughout the world—and, what 1s 
interesting, even in Pakistan—and 
in other segments of the Indian 
society itself. 


The world context has changed, 
India 1s changing, but the Muslims 
İn India are just marking time, 
secure, as 1f were, in the blissfully 
ignorant existence of an insulated 
status quo oriented people One 1s 
occasionally led to feel that some- 
thing has drastically gone wrong 
with our perception of Islam itself 
and also with our understanding of 
the latent urges and suppressed 
longings of the Muslim people for 
change, and indeed of their capa- 
city for progress ın harmony with 
their compatriots 1n a modern de- 
mocratıc system The time bas 
come to take a sober view ot this 
tragic situation, 1n order to salv- 
age India's second biggest religious 
community from the morass of 
despaır and disaster 


Surely, 1n this endeavour, a soul- 
searching re-mnterpretation of his- 
tory 1s called for We have to 
correct the half-truths, the popu- 
larly believed myths and prejudices 
For instance, systematic and obyec- 
tive research 1s required to be done 
on all aspects of the composite 
culture, the factors and forces that 
had disrupted it and eventually led 
to partition, the role of the leader- 
ship in the crucial phases of the 
national liberation struggle, the 
collosal error of some of the heroes 
of our national movement, the role 
of the Muslim leaders and people 


m the struggle for independence, 
the nature and character of the 
national movement at different 
phases of its growth—its tactics, 
images, style and idioms For, let 
ıt be remembered that Muslims 
have been the mainstay of what 1s 
called the composite culture in 
India 


In fact, to be correct, they more 
than any other segment of the ` 
Indian society have really deviated 
from whatever orginal ties of 
culture they had began to fuse and 
create a pattern of culture and 
values that had flowered into a 
glorious synthesis To that extent 
the disruption, if not disintegra- 
tion, of this process by the parti- 
tion of the country, has been 
detrimental particularly to the 
Muslims of the sub-continent, who 
have been trifurcated into three 
States of India, Bangladesh and 
Pakistan What more commentary 
is needed to reveal the monumental 
folly of the Muslim leadership im 
the last phase of the struggle for 
independence? 


B ut, while at this point of dis- 
cussing composite culture, let us 
briefly examine the question of 
what 1s commonly called Muslim 
culture ın India At the outset, it 
may be stated that it 1s doubtful 
if there 1s really a monolithic com” 
mon all-India culture of the Mus- 
lims covering all the regions of the 
country. It might be probably more 
accurate to speak of several Muslim 
strands m regional cultures like 
that of UP Muslims, the Malabar 
Muslims, etc For, culture as a 
comprehensive phenomenon 1$ 
never based either exclusively or 
primarily on any single factor, and 
certamly not on religion alone 


Further, even so much of what 
can be properly described as a 
regional Muslun strand of culture 
itself 1s composite in origin and 
character, 1n terms of dialect and 
language, folklore, songs, music, 
social etiquette, crafts, etc. Indeed, 
the community-based ‘variables’ 
are few and  inter-community- 
based ‘constants’ are many Eyen 
the generically designated all-India 
Muslim culture should be histori- 
cally perceived as the medieval 


inh] 


development of the heritage of 


İndian culture itself. 


eS hould we not consider the 
accretions, changes and growth mn 
the many branches of human life 
in India in the thousand years of 
dominant Muslim rule in many 
parts of the country, and almost 
continuously from the centre, an 
integral phase in the evolution of 
this ancient Jand? Why should 
only Indo-Aryan culture be recog- 
nised as an authentic Indian culture 
and not Indo-Muslim culture as 
well? Cannot both be reconciled 
as stages in the growth of the 
Indian civilization? 


There 1s therefore an urgent and 
pressing need for creative research 
by social scientists to correct 
the perspective and rectify the 
distortions perpetrated by prejudı- 
ces of the colomal-minded writers, 
the obscurantist publicists and the 
spate of pseudo-research unleashed 
by the newly arrived progeny of 
the imitators of western models. 
We have to remember that we are 
participant-observers. We are part 
of the total situation. 


For us, the so-called “neutral”, 
“quantıficatıon-based” and. supposed- 
ly ‘detached’ and coldly ‘objective’ 
studies are sterile exercises into 
academic nonsense. These may 
satisfy the animated ignorance of 
the outsider and the non-involved 
indigenous observer. Or it may 
serve the excited fancy of the 
highly pampered and clandestinely 
financed foreign area-experts and 
their chameleon charactered local 
clients justifymg their uncritically 
borrowed models, concepts, cate- 
gories and tools of research by 
expensive adventurers into dubious 
and distorted empirical studies! 
This is the price a poor democracy 
has to pay for socially irrelevant 
and nationally repugnant research 
to keep up the pretences of acade- 
mic freedom 


At this stage of our national 
development we cannot afford the 
luxury of wastng precious time, 
scarce talent and inadequate re- 
sources on social research that 1s 
of little or of no value to the chal- 
lenges of our times We cannot 
be mere onlookers or detached 


K 


experts For us all what ıs going 
on in India 1s part of our experience, 
indeed,'an integral component of 
the very texture of our life Being 
part of ıt, nothing is exotic to us, 
as 1t could be to a newly initiated 
foreigner We may be fascinated 
but never bewildered. Sınce we 
contribute to the making of new 
India, we should also contribute as 
social scientists 1n the interpretation 
and analysis of the social situation. 
We require purposeful studies not 
merely to interpret and analyse the 
phenomenon but indeed to change 
it ın deliberate recognition of the 
active character of knowledge. 


I, India, the disability of the 
second biggest religious segment to 
re-fashion its social life and secula- 
rise creatively its politics may not 
be of concern to the malicious and 
short-sighted few, but to the many 
men of goodwill of all the commu- 
nities everywhere, it will certainly 
be of much concern as it tends to 
vitiate the democratic atmosphere 
and impede the process of healthy 
nation-building, modernization and 
the triumph of humanism in the 
world’s most populous functioning 
democracy 


If Islam, as it claims, 1s universal 
ın 1ts appeal, if its social order and 
value-structure 1s not bound by one 
region, one country, one culture 
and one historical ethos, then its 
votaries ought first to presume its 
capacity to adapt itself to diverse 
inleu, and then work out a satıs- 
factory functioning system to recon- 
cile the faith with the compulsions 
of variant and specific social situa- 
tions in the countries of their birth 

-their motherlands 


For, if the Muslims are nor 
doing this and are not being help- 
ed to do this, then 1t may or may 
not be the failure of Islam, but it 
would most certainly be their 
monumental tragedy And, what 1s 
worse, the mısery of such a large 
body of fellow citizens would ın- 
deed be the misery of the evolving 
democratic civilization of new India 
itself. Hereim les the relevance of 
the sagacıous and statesmanlıke 
plea of Sheikh Mohammed Abdul- 
lah, so pursuasively argued in the 
poser to this issue on the Muslims. 


Reform and response 


SHAHIDA LATEEF 


IT has become extremely fashion- 
able to talk of Muslim Personal 
Law reform, frequently without 
ahy understanding of either the law 
or the implications of such a change 
for the Muslim community. It has 
provided not only after-dinner 
conversation to many clever people 
but has also been the subject of 
innumerable seminars, meetings, 
and discussion groups. Many 
journals have devoted considerable 
space to the subject and this over- 
exposure has made people impa- 
tient with the implied tardiness of 
the Muslim community with regard 
to any reform in its personal law. 


There has been almost no 
attempt made to understand the 
problem, 1f we must call it that, or 
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the causes underlying the unwill- 
ingness of the community to 
change. It would not be difficult 
for the government at any time to 
reform Muslim Personal Law. A 
few riots, a little restiveness need 
not deter them. The government, 
however, 1s continuously assuring 
the Mushms that it has no inten- 
tion of changing over to a uniform 
civil code thus leaving the onus of 
change to the Muslims. "This per- 
petuates an area of conflict and 
absolves the government of , 1S 


responsibility to take positive steps 


to defuse tensions which are 
already tearing the communities 
apart. 


It is, however, increasingly clear 
to the Muslim community that the 
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changes which have to be made in 
their personal law cannot long be 
shelved, although perversely they 
would like to delay this as long as 
possible so as not to be seen to be 
giving in io popular majority 
opınıon. 


I. is ironic that the changes 
which would brmg Muslim law into 
ime with modern laws should re- 
volve around the status of Muslim 
women, simce Islam was the first 
religion to recognise the equality of 
the sexes and to make Jaws which 
safeguarded this equality Thus, at 
any rate, was the intention of the 
Ouran though the words have often 
been differently interpreted For 
the 13 centuries since its 1nception, 
Muslim law has incorporated a 
Muslim code of conduct which has 
regulated all aspects of life “The 
basis for these laws has been the 
Quran and the Hadees, or the say- 
ings of the Prophet Considerable 
stress was laid on absorbing the 
customary laws and where a prece- 
dent did not exist for adopting a 
law which was arrived at by gene- 
ral consensus. 


There was nothing: final or rigid 
about these laws In fact, the codi- 
fication of these laws took almost 
two centuries and many changes 
must already have been made 
Within this framework, a number 
of divergent interpretations emerg- 
ed These differences have enabled 
many countries to make changes 
ın their laws while preserving its 
essentially Islamic structure. In 
effect, there has been a basic reas- 
sessment of the laws with an 
emphasis on the spirit of the 


Quran 
There has, hovvever, been no 
uniformity about the changes 


which have been made by various 
countries, Some countries have 
left Muslim law untouched while 
ın the case of Turkey, Muslim law 
has been totally abrogated and the 
Swiss Civil Code adopted. (Except 
curiously enough m the case of the 
Adoption Bill where they have 
made adoption revocable) Most 
Muslim countries have. abandoned 


the Islamic crımınal code and the 
economic injunctions, €g, against 
usury and are now left only with 
the personal law. 


Muslim personal law affects 
marnage, polygamy, divorce, 1n- 
heritance and succession Most of 
these issues affect women and their 
status For, while Muslim women 
have a number of rights specifically 
mentioned in the Shanat many 
abuses have crept into there usage 
and interpretation, over time 


In the case of marriage, permis- 
sible polygamy was allowed, in those 
days this was a reform The strict 
conditions under which polygamy 1s 
permitted have been ignored In 
India, today, a Muslim man can 
still make a bigamous marnage 
without fulfillmg these conditions 
The first wife 1s usually abandoned 
along with the children from that 
marriage. This is quite contrary to 
both the spirit and the letter of the 
Quran 


In many Mushm countries, the 
conditions pertaınıng to a second 
marriage have been clearly spelt out 
in the legal system, and only after 
these have been met can such a 
marriage take place In effect, such 
permission ıs never granted In 
Bangladesh and Indonesia, marri- 
age councils have been set up while 
in Syria, Iraq end Iran permission 
has to be sought through the courts 
In Tunisia a bigamous marriage 1s 
totally banned. 


Divorce once again brings out 
the difference between practice and 
the injunctions of the Quran, which 
include a waiting period and efforts 
at reconciliation, yet ın India today 
a man can get a unilateral divorce 
without necessarily going through 
the procedures so carefully laid 
down. A woman, on the other 
hand, can obtain a divorce only 
ihrough tbe courts on any one of 
several grounds mentioned in the 
Dissolution of Marnages Act of 
1939 These include mental cruel- 
ty, second marriage of the husband, 
ınterference in the conduct of the 
wife's property, etc Most Muslim 
countries have made it necessary 
for the man to get the permission 


of the counts for a unilateral divorce 
and insist on both a waiting period 
and efforts at reconciliation. 


Wi regard to the inheritance 
laws, a number of countries have 
dealt with the problem of orphaned 
grandchildren who are not provi- 
ded for in the line of succession by 
making obligatory bequests on the 
part of the grandfather so that 
they inherit what would have fal- 
len to the share of their father. 


Under Sunm law a daughter 
cannot ınherit her father's property 
if there are male heirs, apart from 
her brother, no matter how distant 
Shia law on the other hand allows 
her to inhent the whole of her 
fathers property. In İran, a fur- 
ther change has been made by 
which a daughter's share can be 
augmented through the will But 
inheritance laws do not raise mayor 
issues in India since a daughter 
can be compensated during the life 
time of the parents, if they wish to 
equalıze the share between brother 
and sister 


The Government of India has 
already introduced an Adoption 
Bil in Parliament If it is passed 
it will be the first secular piece of 
legislation applying to all Indians 
The bil is before a joint select 
committee of Parliament The Mus- 
lim community has already expres- 
sed its disapproval of such a bill, 
ostensibly because it 1$ forbidden in 
the Quran But there ıs no basis 
for such a belief The Quran refers 
at least twice to adopted sons, in 
connection with an incident in the 
prophet's life and it confirms the 
lact that adoption was known and 
practised Islamic jurisprudence 
allows the use of customary laws, 
so that adoption 1s practised in 
India quite legally by certain sects 
of Muslims 


Admittedly, Islamic inheritance 
laws are very specific about the 
share of certain categories of rela- 
tives But this is mainly to protect 
their rights and not to exclude the 
rights of others not mentioned in 
these categories Furthermore, un- 
less an individual especially dec- 
lares himself a Muslim, he will be 
governed by the customary law or 
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any other law enacted for this pur- 
pose Besides, adoption 1s a volun- 
tary act and Muslims who find 
their conscience does not permit 
them to adopt need not do so. The 
absence of an adoption law only 
prolongs the anguish of couples 
who wish to adopt a child as well 
as that of abandoned children 
seeking homes 


In a survey done recently in 
Delhi, almost 80% of the respon- 
dents (most of whom were Muslims) 
did not feel 1t would be m any way 
un-Islamic to adopt a child and 
said they would welcome any law 
that made this possıble.. This 1s a 
clear case where there seems to be 
a divergence between the common- 
sense point of view of the average 
Muslim and the pronouncements of 
their self-styled leaders 


In sum, most countries have 
moved iowards a more liberal 
interpretation of personal law, 
working within the framework of 
the Quran and emphasizing the 
safeguards which have been built 
into the legal system Although 
Muslim personal law has remained 
unchanged in India, Muslims have 
adjusted to changed social condi- 
tions and the incidence of bigamy 
or unilateral divorce is extremely 
low There 1s, therefore, no need 
to exaggerate the difficulties facing 
those who favour changes which 
have in effect already taken place. 
But the quality of Muslum leader- 
ship 1s so poor that xt has neither 
the: courage nor the confidence 
openly. to acknowledge these chan- 
ges and to give them legal status. 


1: are some very valıd rea- 
sons for this ostrich-like attitude on 
the part of the Muslims, not the 
least of which is the failure of the 
majorty community to reconcile 
itself to the presence of 60 million 
Muslims in the country despite the 
creation of Pakistan. Over the past 
26 years, the degree of acceptance 
has increased, but the resentment 
is still alive This problem ıs by 
no means helped by the Muslims 
themselves who have found ıt difü- 
cult to adjust to their new and far 
less dommeerng position . They 
are now required to fight for their 
share of the national loaf and in 
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the process withstand competition 
from a negatively hostile majority 
community. What 1s most debilitat- 
ıng is the need constantly to 
demonstrate their loyalty to the 
country ın the face of patent dis- 
belief The struggle for basic 
necessities 1s common to all com- 
munities, and when it 1s as acute 
as ıt 18 today, it 1s natural that it 
should be the abhorrent munority 
which gets squeezed out. 


F or the third largest Muslim 
community mn the world to adjust 
for the first time to minority status 
has proved very difficult. Its pro- 
blems have been magnified many 
times over by the presence of Pak- 
istan on the borders which has con- 
stantly sought to make things 
difficult for the Muslrms who 
opted to remain in India Pakistan's 
constant propaganda about the con- 
dition in India and its proprietorial 
attitude towards the Indian Mus- 
lim has led the Hindu revivalist 
parties like the Jana Sangh to ques- 
tion the commitment of the Muslim 
community and to talk of Indianiz- 
mg them This mn turn has driven 
the Muslims to extremes of conser- 
vatism and isolation. 


Furthermore, sınce the mid 1960s 
Muslims have been driven 1o a 
ghetto like existence due to the 
ever increasmg outbreak of com- 
munal violence. To emerge from 
the ghetto once more into the 
mainstream of Indian life then 
becomes a major task, while re- 
naming in the ghetto only fosters 
more conservatism and isolation. 


Indian Muslims have suffered 
twice in the last hundred years a 
total loss of leadership After the 
mutmy of 1857, reprisals against 
the Muslims by the British were 
most severe since they were con- 
sidered the ring leaders. Muslim 
leadership was much denuded and 
cowed down and 1t withdrew from 
public life for almost a quarter of 
a century The creation of Pakistan 
once more tock away the bulk of 


the middle class, leaving behind ,' 


only a thin layer on the top The 
vast majority bemg at the lowest 
level, this erosion has created a 
leadership vacuum at the top which 
thwarts the sort of construc- 


tive thought and action which the 
Muslims are so sorely in need of 
today As a result, Muslim leader- 
ship thas been confined to those 
encouraged by the ruling ehte, to 
whom leadership has been gifted 
rather than won through actual 
work m the community This 1s 
why the label “sarkarı Mussalman’ 
sticks. 


The other reason why it sticks is 
because the Muslim who has man- 
aged to make it, and 1s well estab- 
lished either professionally or in 
busmess, has already broken away 
from the confines of the community 
and is in the mainstream of 
national life, but his basic insecu- 
rity makes him self-conscious about 
lus antecedents and he rejects the 
demands which are made normally 
by the community on its successful 
people 


The spoils system which normally 
Operates in favour of one’s com- 
munity for the clerical and lower 
level appointments that fall within 
one’s influence does not operate for 
Muslims The Muslim tends not 
to speak up for 'hıs fellow Muslims 
because in domg so he may “be 
labelled a communalıst, especially 
X he were to air their grievances 
The brain drain too has affected the 
quality of Muslims who remain 
behind Educated Muslims were 
convinced that they were going to 
be dıscrımmated against and emig- 
rated almost before they had tried 
to get jobs in the country A great 
many went to Pakistan and the 
more enterprising went West 


W hat 1s left behind today after 
these erosions is a polarized com- 
munity, with a top and bottom 
layer and nothing to sustam it in 
the middle “Today these options 
are closed Neither Pakistan nor 
the West are viable propositions. 
The educated Indian Muslim 1s 
therefore left almost. for the first 
time with no escape routes. 


He ıs faced with certain crucial 
decisions regarding his future and 
all of them involve his adjusting 
to his new role in India How he 
is going to reconcile himself to his 
minority status, how he 1s going to 
better his lot economically, how he 


is going to participate politically 
and how he 1s going to adjust to 
a turbulent and changing social 
environment It 1s because the Mus- 
lums have refused to face these 
problems earlier and have effec- 
tively lost the opportunity of being 
genuine participants in the first 
quarter century of their country’s 
history, that they find ıt a much 
more agonizing process. 


Both the Government of India 
and the political parties are to 
blame for this The sundering of 
a country on religious grounds, 
based on mıstrust and suspicion, 
perpetrated a blood bath which 
affected most people ın the North 
İt 1s these people who are, after 
all, now ın the government or in 
the political paities The wounds 
of those memories may have heal- 
ed but the scars remam and are 
continually reexammed because of 
the persistent tensions in the sub- 
contunent or when communal viol- 
ence erupts as it inevitably does 


Bemg an open society, every 
shade of opinion 1s reflected ın the 
political parties There are both 
Hindu and Muslim communal pai- 
ties whose main source of power 
is to play off the baser feelings of 
both communities ‘Traces of overt 
communalism can also be found ın 
the so called secular parties The 
main support for the Congress 
party comes from the reactionary 
ulemas, who are supported by it, 
ın order to procure votes 
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T question of Urdu ıs a case 
ın pomt where the controversy has 
been blown out of all proportion 
by political parties A language 
which is truly Indian, being a 
synthesis of Sansknt, Persian and 
Arabic, has been banished as the 
language of the Muslims. Much 
has been made about the cultural 
entity of the Muslims being at stake 
ı£ Urdu were not given recogni- 
tion in UP where it 1s most widely 
used. At the recent Urdu Editor’s 
conference in Lucknow Sheikh 
Abdullah rightly said that Urdu is 
by no means a Muslim language 
and it m no way affects their 
cultural identity. 


In recent months the UP. 
government has been talking about 


the propagation of Urdu and the 
recruitment of 4,000 Urdu teachers. 
In a speech made on 22 October 
at the closmg session of the UP 
Minorities Convention in Kanpur, 
the Prime Minister said that “f more 
facilities were extended for the 
growth of Urdu m UP it should 
not dısplease anyone because it 
was not going to harm anyone’. 
The Prime Mimster 1s not quite 
right there, because 1t will harm the 
Muslims, who should not allow 
themselves the luxury of a langu- 
age which does not equip them m 
any way for a future 1n India and 
which may mark them out as a 
backward class Instead they 
should learn Hindi so as to be able 
fo compete with the majority com- 
munity for jobs 


T he Aligarh Muslim University 
Bill which has been the subject of 
so much controversy and agitation 
15 another case 1n point where poli- 
tical capital is being made out of 
necessary reforms However, the 
handling of the bill left much to be 
desired Not only was the ground 
not prepared for such a bill but it 


was iushed through Parliament 
with excessive and unseemly 
haste Nor was the back tracking 


long ın coming Sıx months later, 
in a visit to UP, the Prime Minis- 
ter said that actually the changes 
being made would apply to all 
centrally administered | universities 
It would have been simpler to 
make these changes simultaneously 
so that no one university could 
protest The Bill has not only not 
been accepted but a number of 
amendments have been made 1n the 
hope of making ıt more acceptable 
Since the Aligarh Muslim Univer- 
sity has long been thought of as a 
Muslim stronghold, any changes in 
it are viewed by the Muslims as 
an erosion of their rights. The 
Muslims should not be emotional 
about Aligarh, a degree from Alı- 
garh is not acceptable currency for 
prospective employers. It will be 
Just as well if changes are made 
which make ifs degrees more ac- 
ceptable 


The increase of communal 
violence in India im recent years 
has greatly heightened the fears 
and tensions besetting the Muslims, 


The charge 1s very often levelled at 
the Muslim community, by some 
very respectable political observers, 
that they start communal riots and 
therefore should not complam if 
they get the worst of it It needs to 
be pomted out here, that, during 
the course of a single day, there are 
dozens of provocations from both 
communities which could start a 
rot It is up to the communalist 
elements to pick their moment to 
Strike There 1s, therefore, nothing 
impromptu about a riot, the end 
result having been already carefully 
worked out, and this can never be 
to the advantage of the Muslims 


These riots systematically strike 
at the economic roots of the Mus- 
lm community quite apart from 
the loss of life and the renewal of 
bitterness The riots at Ranchi, 
Ahmedabad, Baroda and Jalgaon at 
least clearly indicate this Once a 
riot has taken place, in the short 
run anyway, Muslims are effeotive- 
İy demoralized, their enterprise is 


" stifled and they are once again back 


to their bread-line existence This 
shakes their faith ın their future in 
the country, a fact which is once 
more exploited by communalısts on 
both sides 


I, spite of these trials, Muslims 
in India are increasingly aware that 
they are Indians first and last and 
that their destiny lies ın this coun- 
try They are ready for changes in 
their political social and economic 
position in the country and are 
poised for a deeper involvement in 
national life But, the absence of 
good political leadership, perhaps a 
wider Indian malaise, has so far 
made «this change illusory. The 
continuing atmosphere of suspicion 
prevents a genume reform move- 
ment from emerging The govern- 
ment could make efforts to 
encourage the emergence of a 
secular leadership among Muslims 
It could also take steps to defuse 
the many areas of conflict between 
the two communities The Mus- 
hms too have to make positive 
efforts to fight for their rights and 
they have to learn to survive. When 
the Muslim in India feels secure, 
reform will come, and Indian 
secularism will have made a 
beginning 


Politics is like a race horse A good 
Jockey must know how to fail with the 
least possible damage 


Edward Erriot 


UNTIL recently, it used to be 
commonly said that the Muslims 
were keeping themselves aloof 
from the mainstream of Indian 
national life Tbe charge is still 
quite frequently made, but there 1s 
growing recognition today that the 
failure has not been entirely on the 
part of Mushms Several observers 
today admit that the integrative 
revolution that started with the con- 
stitutional declaration of India as a 
secular State has failed to take full 
effect Like other cultural and 
linguistic minorities, they point out, 
the . Muslims in contemporary 
India continue to face many pro- 
blems as well as suffer from social 
and economic dısab.lıtıes, and the 
political system has not been suc- 


An essential prerequisite 
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cessful in resolving or removing 
them so as to facilitate their effec- 
tive integration mto the emerging 
Indian polity and society 


Jt 1s unnecessary here to enter into 
a discussion as to whether the pro- 
blems that the Musluns feel they 
are facing'or their sense of dısıllu- 
sionment from the political system 
are fichtious or real This is a 
controversial point and arguments 
are usually adduced on both sides 
The really important thing from 
the viewpoint of understanding 
Muslim political behaviour is that 
a large number of Muslims see 
themselves as bemg subject to 
social and economic disabilities and 
feel that the political system has 
failed to secure for them the posi- 
tion and privileges to which they 
are theoretically entitled This 
feeling conditions their contempo- 
rary social and political attitudes 
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as Well as shapes their perception 
of their destiny in future India 


Or. of the direct consequences 
of their sense of disillusionment 
with the existing state of affairs and 
their own social position has been 
their preoccupation with politics 
It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that organısed politics offers 
an effective avenue of grievance 
redressal to socially and economi- 
cally under-privileged sections of 
society in a democratic political 
order As a substantial religious 
munority, the Muslims have natu- 
rally been prone to use this avenue 
to an increasing scale, both for 
drawing the attention of admınıstra- 
tors and politicians to their social 
and economic problems and secur- 
ing advantages from the political 
system Perhaps, it is this increas- 
ed use of organized politics as a 
mechanism for dramatizing their 
demands and grievances which has 
often inspired the comment that 
organized politics 1s the life and 
blood of Muslim ethos in India 


The Muslims centainly display 
an acute concern for orgamzed 
politics, but their approach toward 
political participation has not been 
the same throughout On the con- 
wary, It seems to have changed 
from tyme to time according to the 
changing political situations, their 
political perceptions and the suc- 
cess or failure of their political 
sirategies One can discern at 
(east two distinct approaches to 
political participation, amongst 
them since independence On the 
one hand, they have sought to parti- 
vipate ın the political system 
through consolidating themselves 
aS a communal pressure group and 
using their combined strength in 
the population as a basis for poh- 
tical horse-trading “The different 
Muslim political organizations such 
as the Muslim Majlıs-e-Mushawarat 
and the Muslim Majls in Uttar 
Pradesh, the Anjuman-e-Ittıhadul 
Muslimeen of Hyderabad, and the 
recently revived Muslim League in 
North India are essentially manı- 
festations of this kind of approach 
to political participation 


On the other hand, the second 
approach has been that of partici- 


pation through ‘secular’ national 
political parties This approach 
arose partly from an awareness that 


“(here was no place for separatist 


community-based political organı- 
zations within the changed context 
of post-ındependence India Partly 
ıt arose from the relatively sym- 
pathetic attitude of several political 
parties and their leaders toward the 
Muslims Thus, many of the 
Muslims who subscribed to this 
approach to political participation 
felt that national political parties, 
and particularly the Congress, 
offered secure political umbrellas to 
them and they stood better chances 
of securing’ social and political 
advantages through supporting 
them rather than forming their own 
political organizations and pressure 
groups 


Except for a small, and largely 
meffective, nationalist Muslim 
leadership in the Congress, the large 
body of Muslim political elites in 
the country did not particularly 
favour participation through 
national parties On the contrary, 
they often advised the Muslims to 
eschew all forms of political partı- 
cipation, suggesting that participa- 
ton in the political sphere might 
make their situation worse. How- 
ever, there 1s considerable evidence 
t0 suggest that the Muslim masses 
did not subscribe, at least initially, 
either to the philosophy of political 
isolationism or separatist consolida- 
tion For instance, the cumulative 
electoral data clearly show that, 
during the first three general elec- 
tions, the Muslims voted for the 
Congress, and, to a lesser extent 
though, other political parties in 
substantial numbers It can be 
argued that this trend did not nec- 
essarily promote any real seculari- 
zation of their politics Nevertheless, 
few will sertously dispute the point 
that the Muslims participated in 
the political process durmg the 
first two decades after independ- 
ence through national political 
panties l 


| a e the experience of the 
Musluns over the years has led 
them to believe that neither of the 
above-mentioned ^ approaches to 


factory from their pomt of view 
The tendency toward consolidation 
under communal banners produces 
largely negative results It isolates 
them both socially and politically 
and renders their chances of 
influencing the political process 
considerably thin 


For example, they find, as indeed 
happened ın Uttar Pradesh where 
the electorate returned two legisla- 
tors to the Vidhan Sabha on Mus- 
lm Majlis tickets, that Muslim 
legislators consider it embarrassing, 
to press Muslim political demands 
or to secure advantages for them 
from the political system More- 
over, communal consolidation 
among the Muslims also often has 
the effect of accentuating commu- 
nal tensions from which they them- 
selves suffer tragic consequences 


At the same time, participation 
through national political parties 
does not help them either With 
an eye on their votes, the national 
parties and their leaders make tall 
promises to Muslims each time an 
election approaches, but they are 
conveniently forgotten as soon as 
the elections are over and the Mus- 
lms are left high and dry İt ıs 
this betrayal that stimulated the 
negative political orientation which 
manifested itself at the time of the 
1967 General Election It continues 
to characterize the political think- 
ing of many Muslims even today 
and 1s causing some concern to the 
Congress in the context of the 
forthcoming elections in Uttar 
Pradesh 


I. was almost natural that both 
these approaches to political paru- 
cipation should have failed, since 
they were based on a wrong pre- 
muse They rested on the premise 
that the Muslims constituted a 
single homogenous and unified 
community and could serve as a 
basis for political action or politi- 
cal mobilization by any pantıcular 
party or group of parties İt is 
certainly true that the Muslims see 
themselves as a monolithic com- 
munity and consequently consider 
themselves as facing a set of com- 
mon social and economic problems 
whose resolution requires their col- 


organized politics are” quite satıs. : lective mtervention However. care- 
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ful and systematic observations 
will show that they do not consti- 
tute a single monolithic and unified 
community Language, social cus- 
toms, economic differences, and 
sectarian and other religious dis- 
tinctions tend to divide them 
throughout the country mto a 
number of different enduring units. 
Nor are the problems and grievan- 
ces of each segment of the Muslim 
population quite the same ın every 
part of the country On the con- 
trary, they differ according to 
region, economic or social class 
position, and the status of the 
group in the local or regional power 
structure ` 


Given this highly segmented 
character of their community and 
the presence of a number of distinct 
strata within it, each with its own 
specific problems and grievances, a 
third possibility for the Muslims 
to participate in the political sys- 
tem would have been for each dis- 
tinct strata to create a solidarity of 
social and economic interests with 
corresponding ' segments in other 
religious communities, and to work 
for their common problems in a 
collective fashion Such a broad- 
based approach to organized poli- 
tics would have offered many 
positive advantages to the Muslims. 


Firstly, it would have led to a 
lessening, if not complete elimina- 
tion, of the communal cleavage 
which has characterized our politi- 
cal life for well over a century. 
Secondly, 1t would have resulted in 
the secularization of their demands 
and thereby reduced the possibility 
of their outright rejection, as indeed 
happens quite frequently, as a kind 
of communalism. Lastly, ıt would 
also have enlarged the support base 
of their demands as all those who 
shared the same problems would 
have worked with them Even so, 
the Mushms did not make use of 
this approach to politics 


A n important reason for the 
failure or, as some might prefer to 
put it, unwillingness on the part of 
Muslims to adopt this approach to 
political participation has been 
their self-view Even though the 
facts are clearly to the contrary, the 
Muslims perceive themselves as an 


undifferentiated , monolithic , com- 
munity sharing common interests 
and aspirations all over the coun- 
try Indeed, so strong ıs this 
self-perception that even others 
tend io look at them ın the same 
way. For mstance, several con- 
temporary analysts of Muslims 
tend to use such expressions as 
‘Muslim politics’, ‘Muslim culture’, 
‘Muslim ethos’ and “Muslim mind”, 
etc, as 1f the entire Muslim popu- 
lation was an- undifferentiated col- 
lectrvity characterized by a common 
world view and outlook 


I concede that as a purely 
theoretical abstraction one could 
speak of a “Muslim mind” or 'Mus- 
lim ethos’, as indeed one could 
speak of a ‘Hindu or .Christian 
mind’ and ‘Hindu or Christian 
ethos’, but ıt 1s highly questionable 
that such an abstraction would 
conform to actual social elites 
Nevertheless, the prevalence of a 
self-view and perception of the 
Muslims as a single monolithic 


community has acted as a serious - 


barrier to the differential articula 
tion of their distinct segments based 
on “an identity of common 
interests 


ID qüally significant has been the 
continued involvement of the 
Muslims with the idea of Pakistan 
and the attraction for the politics 
that led to its creation Pakistan 
was the collective expression of the 
aspirations of a large body of the 
Muslims of the sub-continent for a 
separate homeland. To begin with, 
the Muslims naturally saw Pakıs- 
tan as a homeland, though their 
anticipation was that the two coun- 
tries would come together and 
eventually form a confederation 
wherein Muslim interests would be 
safeguarded, but there would be a 
free flow of persons from one side 
to the other. 


Gradually, as Pakistan emerged 


. as a‘sovereign country with its own 


international boundaries, the hope 
of a confederation gave wav to an 
attitude of emotional identification 
with that country. The Muslims, 
or at least a sizeable section amongst 
them, began to see Pakistan as a 
source both of their identity as well 
as security in a predominantly 


Hindu India Some Muslims at the 
time seriously entertained the hope 
that Pakistan would come to ‘ther 
rescue if they found the going rough 
or the Hindus were too hard on 
them The all-too-frequent pro- 
tests of Pakistan’s successive gov- 
ernments each time a communal 
riot broke out m India served fur- 
ther to reinforce such expectations. 
The emergence of independent 
Bangladesh, thus, naturally dis- 
mayed many Muslims in India as 
it symbolized to them, as indeed it 
did to many Hindus as well, the 
weakening of Pakistan 


Ou attitudes to Pakistan con- 
tinue to - persist among some 
sections of the Muslims However, 
demographic changes in the struc- 
ture of the Muslim population have 
in the meantime introduced a new 
element in the situation. Previous- 
ly, India’s Muslim population com- 
prised essentially of those who had 
lived through the struggle for 
Pakistan and whose attraction for 
the country was naturally condi- 
tioned by their personal involve- 
ment and participation ın it. Since 
independence, a whole new genera- 
tion of India's Muslims has grown 
up for whom Pakistan is not a part 
of their historical memory but a 
factor that affects their life in India 
Consequently, they tend to react 
toward Pakistan in terms of the 
influence it has on their living in 
India 


One can discern two almost 
contrasting attitudes to Pakistan in 
the new- generation of Muslims 
which has grown up since indepen- 
dence Some of them are quite 
indifferent to Pakistan and see it 
Just as they see any other foreign 
country. "They realise that the 
presence of Pakistan is often a 
Source of embarrassment for them 
and also feel that their status as 


‘Muslims is an handicap for them 


ın matters of employment and social 
lfe Nevetheless, they are trying 
to adjust to the socio-economic 
situation ın the country and make 
the best out of ıt Others, on the 
other hand, conünue to have a 
romantic fascination for Pakistan. 


A section of the young Muslims 
representing this class of opinion 


“ 
used to migrate to Pakistan, until 
the 1965 Tndo-Pakıstan conflict, ın 
search of employment and settle 
there permanently} Since the 
closing of the borders, or perhaps 
because of it, they find their 
Options completely closed and are 
now being attracted to separatist 
politics Clearly, they are not 
conscious of the tragic consequen- 
ces of the creation of Pakistan or 
separatist communal politics. It 
Should, nevertheless, be noted that 
their reactions toward Pakistan do 
not arise from any personal attach- 
ment to that country For them 
Pakistan symbolizes the achieve- 
ment of separatist politics and they 
believe that they can use the same 
approach to organized politics 
today to bring about an improve- 
ment in their prospects in India 


J 


F or someone earnestly interested 
ın effecting a reorientation of 
Muslim politics ın a manner that 
they start working with others for 
the problems which affect them in 
common, the self-view of the Mus- 
lms as an undifferentiated com- 
munity, their attitudes to Pakistan 
and continued attraction for com- 
munity-based separatist politics 
are bound to present serous bar- 
riers Equally serious will be the 
reluctance of the members of other 
religious communities, and parti- 
cularly the Hindus, to accord 
acceptance to such an approach 
and form a common front with 
them 


As soon as the Muslims seek to 
form a common front with them. 
the conservative leadership among 





1 Some of these Muslims now migrate 
to West Asian countries It is early to 
say whether they will also settle down 
in those countries, but the employ- 
ment opportunities offered by those 
countries might well become an 
attraction for them to stay on How- 
ever, the size and extent of migration 
to West Asian countries 1s consider- 
ably small compared to the size and 
extent of migration to Pakistan 


2 This 1s clearly reflected ın the suppoit 
base of the Muslim League ın noith 
India The bulk of the party's cadre 
compiises of young workers who are 
still not voters or have become 
voters recently. 


the Hindus will tend to look upon 
their efforts suspiciously as a tactic 
to create divisions among them 
however universalistic the basis of 
such a front and however posi- 
live its anticipated consequences. 
Gandhi, it will be recalled, had 
reacted precisely in this manner 
when the Harıyans, under the 
leadership of Ambedkar, had de- 
manded separate eleotorates ın a 
bid to follow the direction indica- 
ted by the Muslims. 


Moreover, there 1s also a possi- 
bility that they may reject the 
Muslim attempts to form a common 
front with the deprived sections of 
the community as a form of dis- 
guised communalism The tendency 
was recently reflected in the follow- 
ing editorial comment of a leading 
Indian daily ‘The talk of a com- 
mon front with the Harıyans would 
serve only as a facade for com- 
munalısm”. (The Times of India. 
August 27, 1973). i 


It 1s obvious, therefore, that the 


approach to Muslim politics so 


succinctly outlined m the poser 
stands little chance of acceptance 
either from the Muslims or the 
Hindus and other communities so 
long as the present attitudes and 
orientations continue to persist In 
order really to make 1t acceptable, 
one would have to bring about 
suitable fundamental changes in 
the perceptions, attitudes and values 
of the communities. On the one 
hand, the Muslims will have to be 
led to recognize the social and 
economic divergences within their 
own community and to understand 
their implications for political 
action, to look at their problems in 
a broad perspective, and to under- 
take a realistic re-appraisal of their 
new status ın free India 


O, the other hand, the Hındus 
and other religious groups will have 
to be persuaded to accept Muslims 
on a more positive basis than has 
been the case so far as an integral 
element of the population, to re- 
cognize that certain segments of the 
Muslims actually suffer from social 
and economic disabilities which, sa 
long as they continue to persist, 
will impede the effective integration 
of those strata into the polity and 


society, and to work collectively 
with them at least for those com- 
mon problems which some of their 
members also share with them 


S uch fundamental changes ın the 
attıtudes and orientations of either 
the Muslims or the Hindus cannot 
come about easily One wil! have 
to launch a massive programme of 
social reform to effect the changes 
required. for the acceptance of a 
broad-based secular approach to 
organized politics So far as the 
Muslims are concerned, they can- 
not at present lay claim to possess- 
ing any movement for social re- 
forms within the community Nor 
do they have any social reformer 
worth the name who may be ex- 
pected to re-mould their self-percep- 
tions or effect an entente cardıale 
between them and the non-Muslims. 
Under the circumstances, it 1s 
highly unlikely that the Muslims 
will accept the approach outlined 
in the poser 


One of the mısforlunes ot the 
Muslims in recent years has been 
that they have had more than their 
normal quota of politicians and 
few social reformers Yet, their 
most pressing need today seoms to 
be for a social refoumer who can 
lead them out of- their present 
mood of despondency I am not 
quite sure that the poser-writer 
contemplates this role for himself. 
Therefore, to conclude, continuing 
the analogy used by him, the 
situation of the Muslims does 
appear identical with the one they 
encountered after the establishment 
of British rule, but there does not 
yet appear any sign of a man of 
the calibre of Sır Saıyıd Ahmad 
Khan? on the horizon who may be 
expected to lead them to attempt a 
creafıve response to the unique 
political situation in which (hey 
find themselves ın India today 





3 Sır Saryid Ahmad Khan 1s often said 
to be the originator of the idea of 
Pakistan and consequently arouses 
Strong negative reactions ın the minds 
of many My intention in referring to 
him here is not to focus upon this 
aspect of his personality, but to draw 
attention to the great reformist role 
played by him in the modernization 
of Muslim thinking at a time when 
that thinking was conspicuously 
absent amongst them 
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Impact of revivalism 


ALI 


SARDAR JAFHI " 


THERE ıs no such thing as a 
Muslim problem Actually, there 
is a Hindu Muslim problem, which 
ıs ultimately the Indian problem 
But, somehow or the other, we 
have convinced ourselves that the 
Indian problem has been solved, 
and it 1s only the Muslim problem 
which remains to be solved now; 
and that this problem evades solu- 
tion because of the communal 
stupidities of the Muslims İt ıs 
not often realised that we have 
failed to build our socialist demo- 
cracy and, therefore, economic and 
communal problems have accumu- 
lated They cannot be solved by 
political manouvering, unless and 
until we formulate them correctly 
and face them boldly 


In 1911, the question of establısh- 
ing a separate university for the 
Hindus was under discussion In 
a meeting in Calcutta, Tagore read 
a paper on October 29 called Hindu 
University The paper was pub- 
lished later in the November issue 
of Tatvabodhnı Patrika In his 
paper, Gurudev supported the idea 
of establishing separate universities 
ior the Hindus and the Muslims in 
the following words “ cannot, 
therefore, describe as entirely 
groundless the fears of those who 


. view the establishment of separate 


Hindu or Muslim universities with 
alarm İf a Hindu or a Mus- 
lim university can find room for 
universal learning, there will be no 
cause for regret 1f it simultaneously 
cherishes its separate identity In 


fact, this will help to determine the 
authentic value of the latter ' 


(Towards Universal Man, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, Asia Publishing 
House, p 150) 


Gurudev had come to this con- 
clusion because he felt that the 
oriental studies of the Hindus and 
Muslims were neglected, and that 
the two communities had separate 
identities “There ıs a very real dif- 
ference between the Hindu and the 
Muslim which it 1s not at all pos- 
sible to ignore If, 1n our preoccu- 
pation with our own needs, we do 
not recognise that difference, 
neither will ıt recognise our needs’ 
(Ibid p 145) 


Clarıfyıng hus point of view fur- 
ther, Gurudev said ‘Sometime 
ago this cleavage between Hindus 
and Muslims was hardly as pro- 
nounced as now We were so min- 
gled together that we did not 
perceive our difference The absence 
of a feeling of separateness was, 
however, a negative, not a positive 
fact In other words, we were not 
conscious of our differences not 
because there were none The 
fact was that we were much 
in a torpor, which had bred a 
lack of awareness. A day came 
when the Hindu started being con- 
scious of the glory of Hinduhood 
He would, no doubt, have been 
highly pleased i£ the Muslim had 
then acknowledged his glory and 
kept quiet, but the Muslimhood of 
the Muslim started asserting itself 
for the same reasons as the Hindu- 
hood of the Hindus Now he wants 


to, be strong, not by merging with 
the Hindu, but by being a Muslim.” 
(Ibid. pp. 145-146). 


Many of us would like to dis- 
agree with Gurudev's formulation, 
but it cannot be ignored because ıt 
points out an important develop- 
ment ın the nineteenth and early 
twentieth century. 


Under the impact of the Brıtısh- 
ımposed slavery, the national 
awakening in India and the striv- 
ıng for freedom was accompanied 


by the parallel trends of Hindu and . 


Muslim revivalism, which Tagore 
called the ‘glory of Hınduhood' 
and the “Muslımhood of the Mus- 
Jims.” This resulted ın the peculiar 
psychological make-up of the two 
communities Thus, there were 
two minds of the nation. One had 
as its ideal what it called the Ram 
Rajya, the other the period of the 
Prophet Mohammad and Khilafat- 
e-Rashida (the first four calıphs 
called the rightly guided ones). 
One was seeking inspiration. from 
Rana Pratap and Shivaji who had 
fought against the Mughals, the 
other was remembering with great 
nostalgia the period of history 
when the rule of the Muslim Kings 
was at the “height of 1ts glory. One 
mind was seeking light from the 
great Vedas and the Upanıshads, 
and the other from the glorious 
Quran One mind was insisting on 
ignoring the role played by Tipu 
Sultan and Siray Uddaulah who had 
fought the British armies, while the 
other treated them as national 
martyrs and heroes "These two 
approaches brought out the inevit- 
able psychological clash 


Enay important in this con- 
nection 1s Jawaharlal Nehru's quo- 
tation, which elucidates Tagore’s 
point of view: ‘Thus it ıs 
Interesting to note that the early 
waves of nationalism m India in 
the nineteenth century were reli- 
gious and Hindu. The Muslims, 
naturally, could take no part ın the 
Hindu nationalism. They kept 
apart Having kept away from the 
English education, the new ideas 
affected them less, and there was 
far less intellectual ferment among 
them Many decades later, they 


began to come out of their shell, 
and then, as with the Hindus, their 
nationalism: took the shape of a 
Muslim nationalism, looking back 
to Islamic traditions and culture 
and fearful of losing these because 
of the Hindu majority.’ (Glimpses 
of World History, Lindsay Drum- 
mand Ltd. and Kitabistan, Allaha- 
bad, p. 437). 
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A few years later Pandıt 
Jawaharlal Nehru observed again: 
“That nationalism. had a strong 
appeal to the Muslim: mind in 
India, and large number of Mus- 
lms had played a leading part in 
its struggle for freedom. Yet 
Indian nationahsm was dominated 
by Hindus and had a Hınduised 
look. So a conflict arose m the 
Muslim mund; many accepted that 
nationalism, trying to influence it 
in the direction of their choice; 
many sympathised with it and yet 
remained aloof, uncertain, and yet 
many others began to drift m a 
separatist direction for which 
Iqbal’s poetic and philosophic 
approach had prepared them. 
(Discovery of India, 'The Signet 
Press, Calcutta. p. 304). 


Iqbal was as non-communal as 
Swami Vivekanand He had res- 
pect for all religions and especially 
for the Vedas and the Geeta in 
whose praise he wrote most 
eloquent words. Yet, the logic of 
revivalism was such that as Iqbal 
prepared the Muslim mind towards 
separatism by his philosophic and 
poetic approach, Swami Viveka- 
nand's writings had a similar effect 
on the Hindu mind. 


Here are five quotatlons from 
Swami Vivekanand: 


1. “Ye are the children of God, 
the sharers of immortal bliss, 
holy and perfect beings—Ye 
divinities on earth Sinners. 
It 1s a sin to call a man so, 
it is a standing libel on 
human nature. Come up, O 
lions, and shake off the delu- 
sion that you are sheep, you 
are souls immortal, spirits 
free, blest and eternal Ye 
are not matter. Ye are not 
bodies, matter is your servant 
not you the servant of mat- 


\ 


ter. (Thoughts of Power by 
Swami Vivekanand, Advaita 
Ashram, Calcutta. p 1). 

2. “The debt the world owes to 
our motherland is immense. 
Taking country with country, 
there is not one race on this 
earth to which the world owes 
so much as to the Hindu, the 
mild Hindu.’ 

3. “Europe the centre of manl- 
festation of materal energy 
will crumble into dust within 
fifty years, 1f she ıs not mind- 
ful to change her position, to 

-shift her ground and make 
spirituality the basis of her 
life. And what wil save 
Europe is the religion of the 
Upanıshads.” (Ibid p 26). 


4. “We cannot do without the 
world outside India, it was 
our foolishness that we 
thought we could; and we 
have paid the penalties by 
about a thousand years of 
slavery. (Ibid. p. 28) 


5. “Some of those old temples of 
Southern India and those like 
Somnath of Gujarat will teach 
you volumes of wisdom, will 
give you a keener insight into 
the "history of the race than 
any amount of books. Mark 
how these temples bear the 
marks of a hundred attacks 
and a hundred regenerations, 
continuity springing up out 
of the ruins, reyuvenated and 
strong as ever. That is the 
national mind, that is the 
national lfe current.” (Ibid. 
pp. 28-29). 


T hese utterances provided power- 
ful inspiration for the Hindus but 
left the Muslims cold. And this 
was inevitable because no other 
religion can inspire a man so much 
as the religion in which he 1s born, 
and whose folklore he: has imbibed. 
Even, Gandhi, who loved and res- 
pected all the religions of the 
world, could not surpass this bar- 
rier. To quote his words: ‘Hindu- 
ism as I know it, entirely satisfies 
my soul, fills my whole being and 
[ find a solace ın the Bhagwad Gita 
and Upanishads that I miss even 
in the Sermon on the Mount. The 
Quran ànd the Bible and the other 
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"she says 


scriptures of the world, m spite of 
my great regard for them, do not 
move me as do the Gita of Krishna 
and the Ramayana of Tulsidas.’ 
(Quoted by Dr Rafiq Zakaria m 
Illustrated Weekly of India, Octo- 
ber 28, 1973) 


It would be interesting to com- 
pare Swami Vivekanand's approach 
to that of Iqbal”s. The first passage 
of Swami Vıvekanand could 
be reconstructed from, the writ- 
ings of Iqbal ın the same language 
and using the same symbols of lion 
and goat. The second passage 
could be written by Iqbal empha- 
sisıng the light and learning given 
by the Muslims to medieval Europe. 
In the third passage, the word 
Quran would replace the word 
Upanishads. Iqbal would not agree 
with the fourth passage because he 
would not consider the period of 
Muslim kings as the period of 
Indian slavery. In the fifth pas- 
sage, Iqbal would not use the word 
race He would, however, mention 
Masyid-e-Qartaba (Mosque of Car- 
dova) and Maspd-e-Quwwatul Islam 
(Mahraulı) to emphasise the glory 
of Muslimhood as Swami Vive- 
kanand has used Somnath to em- 
phasıse the glory of Hınduhood 
which he calls the national mund. 


The Soviet Indologist, L. R. 
Gordon Polonskaya, has correctly 
formulated the ideological charac- 
teristic of these great men when 
“The philosophical and 
socio-political views of various 
representatives of the intelligentsia’ 
(in India) ‘were influenced’ by the 
contradictory and dualist psycho- 
logy of the peasants and urban 
underprivileged classes patriotic 
anti-colonialist feelings and utopian 
striving toward social equality—on 
the one hand, and conservatism and 
adherence to a religious: world 
view on the other.’ 


T hus, ıt will be seen that the 
religious revivalism of the Hindus 
and Muslims was a natural out- 
come of a particular historical 


- situation, yet ıt was full of dangers 


as it paved the way for separatist 
tendencies. 


The situation would have become 
completely different had the battle 


‘for freedom been fought at the 


barricades. With the mingling of 
the Hindu and the Muslim blood 
on the streets, a new national con- 
sciousness would have dawned. But 
our national movement remained 
reformist ın the peculiar Indian 
situation and gave much import- 
ance to petitions (19th century), 
resolutions and compromise Mass, 
action was never contemplated to 
capture power. It was used only 
(0 increase the bargamimg capacity 
of the national leadenship. 


O ur movement for freedom 
und nationalism tried to oreate a 
balance between the Hindu and 
Muslim revivalisms but failed. 
because the appeal was more sen- 
tmental than realistic ın the eco- 
nomuc and political sense. Attempts 
to prove that the same truth was 
expressed in the Gita and Quran 
could not bring the Hindu and 
Muslim to a pomt of rational 
understanding. 


That is the reason why attempts 
for creating unity seemed false to 
Tagore—and he accepted separa- 
tism and used the most poetic 
arguments in its xs favour 


‘The fact of the matter 1s that 
when separateness 1s a reality, a 
blind attempt to wipe if out in 


order to secure the advantage of a 


larger unity 1s not m consonance 
with truth. A suppressed separate- 
ness 1s a terrible explosive force, 
some time or other it would create 
a mighty upset by blowing up sud- 
denly under pressure The best 
way to umon is to honour the 
separateness of what ıs really 
separate 


‘It 1s only when a man feels his 
individuality that he has the urge 
to be great Without this feeling 
he loses himself in the many 
There are no distinctions. among 
sleeping men, but as soon as they 
wake up the identity of each shows 
itself ın various ways All deve- 
fopment means the unfoldıng of 
diversity in unity There is no 
diversity in the seed In the bud 
all the petals are closely fused into 
one, ıt 1s only when they are diffe- 


rentiated from each other that the 
bud unfolds into a flower. The 
flower reaches fulfilment only 
when each of the petals fulfils itself 
ın a different direction in a distinc- 
tive way. . . No mind that is alive 
can accept as greatness the large- 
ness obtained through self obhte- 
ration. Even a small entity, as 
soon as it gets to be aware of its 
true individuality, tries hard to 
preserve itself ıntact—such ıs the 
law of Irie In fact ıt would rather 
live im its smallness than die in 
largeness’? (Towards Universal 
‘an Hindu University pp 142- 


It would be interesting to read 
what Iqbal wrote to Jawaharlal 
Nehru after 25 years of Tagore’s 
Observations ‘Nationalism in the 
sense of love of one’s country and 
even readiness to die for its hon- 
our 1s a part of the Muslim faith, 
it comes into conflict with İslam 
only when ıt begins to play the 
role of a political concept, and 
claıms to be a principle of human 
solidarity demanding that Islam 
should recede to the background of 
a mere private opimion and cease 
to be a living factor in national 
lfe? (Iqbal—Poet Philosopher of 
Pakistan. p. 153) 


A part from the differences ın the 
mental climate of the two com- 
munities because of religious re- 
vivalism as part of national con- 
sciousness, there were other diffe- 
rences also as pomted out by 
Tagore m 1911 ‘Lack of timely 
attention to modern education has 
put the Indian Muslim behind the 
Hindu in many fields He must 
come up level m that respect To 
get rid of this disparity, he has 
started demanding more than the 
Hindu on every point His demand 


ought to have our wholehearted. 


consent It ıs good for the Hindus 
themselves that Muslims become 
their equals ın education, dignity 
and status’ (Towards Universal 
Man p 146) 


This was not done, or was not 
possible during the period of 
Indian slavery Therefore, the 
Muslim masses were exploited by 
the vested interests of their com- 
munity, who wanted to carve out a 


A 


part of India where they could 
develop ınto the native bourgeoisie 
without any competition with Birlas 
and other Hindu capıtalısts who 
had emerged with the national 
movement. 


The partition of the country and 
the creation of Pakistan’ did not 
solve the problem of the Muslim 
minority in Ind:a—which ıs bası- 
cally the problem of Hindu Muslim 
adjustment This can be possible 
only with the success of socialist 
democracy in our country which 
will give equal economic and cul- 
tural opportunities to all with basic 
necessities of life provided. 


Mahatma Gandhi was right in 
observing that the creation of 
Pakistan had resulted in depriving 
the Muslims of the Union of India 
of pride and self-confidence 
(Assassination of Mahatma Gandhi 
by K L Gauba. p 59) 


Jinnah and other leaders of the 
Muslim League migrated to Pakıs- 
tan to become the rulers of the 
newly created State They were 
the champions of the Muslim mino- 
rity in India and yet at the most 
crucial moment they abandoned 
the Muslim minority advising them 
to be loyal to the Indian Union. 
The masses were left leaderless and 
that too in the worst period of 
Indian history when the communal 
poison was choking national life. 
At this moment, Gandhi rose to 
prophetic heights He became the 
champion of the cause of the Mus- 
lim minonty He had always 
espoused the cause of the weaker 
sections of society. As he had 
stood for the Harıyans, his sympa- 
thies were now with the Hindu and 
Sikh refugees from Pakistan and 
the Muslim minority in Delhi and 
India Nehru also did all that he 
could to save Indian Muslims from 
extermination 


Some very sınıster things hap- 
pened ın that period of partıtıon 
and independence. . They were 
inevitable but had terrible con- 
sequences. The army and civil 
Services were divided on commu- 
nal lines This suddenly placed 
the Muslims in these services in 
India in a hopeless minority. The 


situation has not improved after 26 
‘years of freedom. The most devi- 
lish thing was the concept of Hindu. 
Sikh and Muslim hostages 


So far as Pakistam leaders were 
concerned, they had taken the 
stand that if India misbehaved with 
the Muslim munority, they would 
retaliate against the Hindu and 
Sikh mınonty im their country. 
But according to the testı- 
mony of Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, this concept of hostages 
was acceptable even to some 
members of the Congress, much 
to the horror of the others. In 
order to safeguard the interests of 
the religious munorities in Pakis- 
tan, they were prepared to retaliate 
against the Muslim minority m 
India (India Wins Freedom by Abul 
Kalam Azad—page 198) But m 
India we also had Gandhi and 
Nehru, who saved the Muslims, 
and Gandhıjı at the cost of his life 


What we have in the Indian 
Union now, 1s a well defined de- 
mocratic system with socialist 
democracy as its final goal The 
safety of Muslims lies ın this 
concept 


W hile the democratically elected 
governments are functioning in 
the Centre and the States, a kind 
of a liberal Hindu democracy 1s 
prevailing in the country which has 
many prejudices against Muslims, 
yet tolerates them A secular elite 
ıs at the top—in a minority—while 
the base 1s dominated by ignorant 
(not illiterate) obscurantism. This 
Obscurantism ıs responsible for 
practising discrimination against 


the minorities, for organising the , 


riots, communal distortions of his- 
tory, and producing charlatans in 
the name of scholars This obscu- 
rantism 1s responsible for stifling 
such intellectual discussion which 
is needed to clear the communal 
cobwebs of history and analyse the 
various popular cults which are 
eating up the very victuals of our 
nation 


Equally ignorant obscurantism is 
present in the Muslim community 
also. In this competition of Hindu 
and Muslim obscurantism, heinous 
as it is, the Muslims, being ın the 
minority, are naturally in a dis- 


advantageous position İt is not in 
their interest to practise communa- 
lism The answer to Hindu com- 
munalism should be the secular 
democratic approach of the Mus- 
lims in their own interest Thus, 
the historical situation has placed 
the Muslim minority in a position 
to become leaders m building a 
socialist, democratic India 


A S ın revolutionary struggle, it 
is the most oppressed class—the 
working class—which becomes the 
vanguard of a revolution, so 1n our 
struggle for socialist democracy and 
secularism, the Muslims should be 
ın the vanguard together with 
other oppressed sections of the 
society. They cannot play this 
glorious role, which guarantees 
their future, just by organising 
themselves in communal bodies It 
1s a fallacy to think that Muslims 
should organise themselves ın com- 
munal bodies to protect their mghts 
and interests They can be protec- 
ted only with the co-operation of 
other oppressed sections and clas- 
ses of the society and the secular 
elite at the top 


I do not like the word minority. 
I should like to be guided by 
Mahatma Gandhı”s wisdom, and 
let the Muslims of India take it as 
a guarantee to their future. 


Giving his advice to Christians 
in 1947, Mahatma Gandhi said. ‘In 
a well ordered society —there 
should be no minority—why should 
they not feel that they were of the 
forty crores—were equal 1n the eyes 
of the law On the strength of 
merit, intellectual capacity, self 
sacrifice, courage and incorruptibi- 
lity, a Christian could be the Chief 
Minister without exhibiting greater 
merit than a Hindu or Muslim." 
(Mahatma by D G Tendulkar, 
Volume VIII, page 119). 


With the full growth of socialist 
democracy, I can envisage a day 
when ıt will be possible for India 
to have a Muslim or a Christian 
Prime Minister without being con- 
scious that he 1s a representative 
of the minority community He 
wil actually represent the Indian 
people in the great tradition of 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira 
Gandhı. 
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FROM the. time Sheikh Abdullah 
stated that he was contemplatıng 
to broaden hus horizon of activities, 
there has been a great deal of 
speculation in the press about his 
plans. No one can doubt his good 
intentions, but there is a lot which 
he has to clarify. His subsequent 
articles and press statements have 
further complicated matters. 


I was present at Baroda and 
Ahmedabad (August 29, 30, 1973) 
and listened carefully to his ser- 
mons, but there was no inklıng of 
his future line of action. There was 
plenty of advice to the Muslims, but 
litle about the part that he was 
intending to play in the socio-poli- 
tıcal field of the country. I agree 


The psychological state | 


with him that Muslims are faced 
with ‘a situation more or less 
identical with the one they had 
encountered after the 1857 war of 
Independence’. But to imagine that 
they do not realise that “pre-partı- 
tion India is dead- and a new India 
is emerging’ is not entirely correct. 
Every one with any sense accepts 
this reality, and has done his best 
to adjust himself “accordıng to the ' 
needs of the situation’, Only time 
will show how far Sheikh Abdullah 
succeeds where others have failed. 


India is a multi-racial, multi- 
lingual and  multi-religious State 
whose each group is anxious to 
preserve at all costs its cultural 


identity This is worsened by 
castesm, which 1s emerging as a 
major factor since Independence 
(1947) It will be near the truth to 
say that India ıs a country of 
minorities, and amongst them Mus- 
lms happen to be the largest 
group (70 milion) The block of 
Haryans include over 100 sub- 
castes It 1s also a fact that the 
social status of an individual in 
India depends more on” the caste 
or tribe one belongs to than hus 
financial or,social position 


To study, therefore, the beha- 
viour of one section of society or 
one community, one Should keep 
in mind the rigid texture of the 
social order in which we live, and 
the reaction amongst the rest of 
the people to the actions of one or 
the other group One should also 
remember that every munority 
group and, for that matter, every 
citizen 1S proud of his cultural 
heritage and ıs always suspicious 
of others encroaching openly or 
surreptitiously: on his rights This 
as especially so amongst Muslims 
as they are held responsible for 
the vivisection of the country by a 
large section of the ignorant popu- 
lation This guilt-complex sends 
the community back into its shell 
at the least provocation. 


F or those who are keen to serve 
the Muslims of India, it 1s neces- 
sary to study the psychological 
impact of the partitionmg of India 
on the whole society with special 
reference to Muslims. The impact 
of Bangladesh should also be kept 
ın mind before drawing any con- 
clusions I shall deal here with 
Muslims only, and leave the psy- 
choanalysis of other communities 
to some other occasion 


India was divided into Pakistan 
and Bharat 26 years ago. For our 
purposes we shall consider at this 
juncture the mentality of only those 
who were above 15 to 20 years of 
age at the time of partition, and 
are now 40 to 46 years of age The 
psychological impact on the lower 
age group 1s of little significance to 
our analysis Those who are now 
fifty years and older know the 
whole story and vt 1s they who have 
helped the community durmg the 


/ 


“çal status 


last 26 years to survive the ordeal. 
I remember the Muslim League 
Conference which was held at 
Lucknow in October 1936 and the 
thetorics of Ch Khaliquzzaman, 
Fazlul Haq, Badrudduya, Jinnah 
and others I also remember very 
well the jubilation amongst Mus- 
hms on the adoption of the League 
Resolution regarding Pakistan 
(March 23, 1940) 


Most € of the Musluns thought 
that they had struck an Eldorado 
or a heaven on earth ın the form 
of Pakistan, little realising the 
consequences of this policy on 
those Muslims who would remain 
behind in India Hardly any leader, 
Muslim or Hindu, foresaw the 
death and destruction which occur- 
red on the eve and soon after 
August 15th, 1947 No one was 
prepared for these eventualıtıes. 
The Muslims of India were struck 


dumb ‘Those who could go to’ 


Pakistan, went there, but their 
number was insignificant as com- 
pared to those who remained in 
India Besides loot, arson and 
killing, the first attack on their 
culture was made when Hindi in 
the Devanagarı script was adopted 
as the sole official language of the 
country. 


In the Constituent Assembly it 
was the Muslims belonging to the 
Muslim League who, to show their 
loyalty, offered to give up separate 
electorates and reservations im 
the legislatures, thus jeopardising 
their culture, economy and pohti- 
Discrimination against 
Muslıms in the services was ram- 
pant, those who were ın service 
were ‘being dismissed or superseded 
on flimsy grounds. Them recruit- 
ment was practically stopped ın the 


polıce, the confidential and foreign, 


departments. Frequent commu- 


nal riots, with the officials aiding, 


and abetting the criminals, further 
demoralısed them So much so 
that even veteran Congressmen like 
the late Dr Syed Mahmud were 
forced to lament that Muslims 
were being treated as second class 
citizens im India. 


Without entering into polemics, 
the Muslum intelligentsia repented 
the division and thought that the 


Cripps plan of a Federal India was 
much better A friend of mine who 
was one of the architects of Pakıs- 
tan and now resides in the UK. 
has lately written to me that “These 
26 years have shaken my farth in 
the decision we had taken,” But it 
is no use crying over spilt milk as 
the proverb goes. 


Muslims throughout this period 
were groping ın the dark Most of 
the staunch and top Leaguers, who 
could not go to Pakistan, jomed 
the Congress, the rest retired mto 
oblivion There was at that time 
no alternative political party worth 
the name. 


Deprived of their rights, and 
morally weakened, the Muslims 
started losing their self-confidence. 
Even Jawaharlal Nehru’s secular- 
ism was being sabotaged by a 
section of the Congress, the bureau- 
oracy and petty officials at District | 
and Tehsil levels. "The Congress 
propaganda concentrated on prov- 
mg that it was' only the Muslims 
who had destroyed the unity of the 
country, and .neither the British 
nor the Congress had anything to 
do with ıt The adoption of the 
Constitution (1949) which guaran- 
teed equalıty of opportunity, free- 
dom of religion and justice, social, 
economic and political, to all citi- * 
zens, was a ray of hope for 
the under-dog Such expectations 
were short lived, as they remained, 
and still remam mostly, on paper. 
But, this document gave a good 
excuse to Muslims to launch the 
fight for their constitutional rights 
not only ın civil courts, but also 
from political platforms and 
through ballot boxes. ə 


Soon after partition in 1947, the 
fate Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
held a conference of Muslims in 
Lucknow and advised them not to 
constitute any separate Muslim 
political group The Muslim Lea- 
gue was already defunct and the 
Jamaitul Ullema adopted a resolu- 
tion, on the advice of the Maulana, 
giving up politics On the polrtical 
horizon, other parties swearing by 
socialism were being constituted 
by those Congressmen who were 
disappointed by the unsocialisuc 
performance of the government 
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Communalısm was also gaining 
ground not only amongst the 
masses, but also 1n the assemblies 
and Parliament, thus pushing aside 
even the ‘socialistic pattern’ which 
Nehru had promised to usher m. 
Frequent communal mots further 
unnerved the Muslims who found 
their future getting bieaker and 
darker. 


L was at this juncture, after 17 


"years of patiently bearing all suf- 


feung that the Muslim Majlıs-ı- 
Mushawwarat was formed on 
August 9, 1964, The maim 
object was to rehabilitate the 
victims of nots, to boost up their 
morale, to discourage migration to 
Pakistan, to explain their position 
to their Hindu brethren and to 
fight for the rights given to them 
by the Constitution. of India. A 
community of seventy millions 
could not be treated shabbily, 
unless ıt was demoralısed to the 
extent of losıng all its moorings 
and was prepared to accept servi- 
tude like the untouchables. For 
all this work, a platform was 
needed and the MM M. provided 
the Muslims with one 


The experience of 4 years of the 
MMM proved the fact that one 
had to fight for his rights and to 
ensure justice. Morals, ethics and 
behaviour of parties as well as 
politicians being low, it was neces- 
sary to constitute a polrtıcal party 
to act as a watch dog, as well as 
to exercise pressure on the govern- 
ment through the ballot box As 
written above, the Muslim League 
had already vanished from North 
India and m the changed cırcumst- 
ances a new political party was 
necessary to ventilate the harm done 
by the Muslim League, as well as 
to unite all the oppressed, depres- 
sed and the harassed citizens of 
the country and jomtly struggle for 
justice for all The Muslim Majlis 
was, therefore, born on June 3, 
1968 This 1s exactly what Sheikh 
Abdullah has counselled the 
Muslims, ie, ‘to organise them- 
selves and combat those wrongs 
The MMM. still 
remains a non-political consultative 
committee, 


The dismemberment of Pakistan 
(December 1971), into Bangladesh 


“ 


, regard 


and Pakistan further proves the 
fact that the partition 26 years ago 
was unjust and unfair "The Mus- 
luus of India were worried, not so 
much about the breaking up of 
Pakistan, but about the fate of 
their relatives who were there I 
am sorry fo say that our govern- 
ment dıd nothmg to allay the fears 
of its Muslim citizens ın this 
I was always against the 
unnatural division of the country 
and had anticipated the separation 
of East Bengal sooner or later 


When the trouble started there in 
February / March 1971, I told many 
of my friends that India should 
intervene, either as a big brother 
and arbitrate between the two wings 
of Pakistan or actively and dir- 
ectly help Bangladesh to win its 
freedom If India would have done 
in May or June what it did ın 
December 1971, many lives would 
have been saved and a great deal 
of human suffermg avoided. Also, 
the economic crises which we face 
today would have been mınımısed 
to a great extent. 


W a or without the help of 
Sheikh Abdullah, individually or 
collectively Muslims have to fight 
their own battle for civic, hnguis- 
tic, religious and economic rights, 
as they must live in India During 
the last few years the conditions 
have greatly improved 1n favour of 
the Muslims They are not any 
more called upon to prove their 
loyalty to the country The oppo- 
sition parties, as well as the Con- 
gress (R) are keen to get their 
votes en-bloc by promising them 
their due share in the life of the 
country. It ıs now for the Mus- 
lims to act wisely and not to fall a 
prey to old slogans. Sheikh Abdul- 
lah can play an important role if 
he does not try to link the fate of 
Muslims with any single party If 
Sheikh Saheb accepts the  Vice- 
Chancellorship of the Muslim 
University, Aligarh, he can once 
again launch the ‘Aligarh Move- 
ment” which Sir Syed did almost 
a century ago. In this capacity 
he can serve the country and the 
community 





Non-partisan approach 


A,  NOORANI 


SHEIKH ABDULLAHS nov 
famous article, ‘A Word to Indian 
Muslims’, evoked a reaction from 
them and their countrymen such as 
no other pronouncement on the 
problems of Indian Muslims has ın 
recent years 


It described accurately enough 
their predicament and their mood 
and defined their many problems 
and grievances That has been 
done before What was new was 
his message of hope coupled with 
the outlınes of a constructive ap- 
proach which he sketched He 
related the redress of Muslim griev- 
ances with the national weal and, 
while he asked the powers that be 
to remove the former, he earnestly 
pleaded with the Muslims to bear 
in mind the national aspect ‘It is 
my earnest belief that the com- 
munal approach im fightmg com- 
munalism only exacerbates the 
situation and the worst sufferers 
always turn out to be the wronged 
ones—the minority community 
Why not associate non-Muslims in 
the fight?’ 


But the struggle is not to be 
confined to the redress of Muslim 
grievances The Muslims must 
unite ‘at the same time with their 
fellow Indians to remove those ills 
which affect them in common’ As 
Sheikh Abdullah — perspicaciously 
pomts out, the politics of Indian 
Muslims are very much the same 
as ın the Britush days Muslims are 
divided between a group affiliated 
to the ruling party, which enjoys 
little confidence of the community, 
and communal groups which enjoy 
little confidence of their fellow 
countrymen “There is the same 
politics of grievances and bargain- 


ig and rearimination’ It has 


brought us to the present state. 


The dire need 1s to evolve a fornr 
and context of agitation which re- 
moves the grievances and -with 
them the barriers between the 
communities 


It ıs not an easy task The 
Jinnah-14 points’ syndrome has to 
be broken Men have heard in this 
country tabulations of Muslim 
grievances and they have seen their 
country partitioned. It makes them 
uneasy when they hear any talk of 
Muslim grievances again. 


But the grievances are a reality 
which brook no evasion, a blot on 
the changed set-up whose contours 
and potentialities the Muslims are 
just about beginning to appreciate. 


What Maulana Azad remarked 
in his memoirs a propos the Mus- 
lim League leaders was true of the 


community as a whole—‘these men . 


had formed a picture of partition 
which had no relevance to the real 
situation. They did not take 
Jinnah very seriously when he said 
at Kanpur, on March 30, 1941, 
that ‘m order to liberate 7 crores 
of Muslims where they were in a 
majority he was willing to perform 
the last ceremony of martyrdom if 
necessary and let two crores of 
Muslims be smashed’ (Speeches and 


- 


Writings of Jinnah by Jamiduddin ~ 


Ahmed, Vol. I, p 246). 
At.timés he would assure the 


Muslims of Hindu majority provin: , 


ces that their future would be 
assured 1n any settlement. for parti- 
tion and that Pakistan would see 
to it.that their rights were respect- 
ed. Jinnah's concept of a divided 
India was one of two States in 
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friendly relations with a fomt 
defence system, even a variant of 
the Monroe Doctrine. So, he would 
plead with them not to be a drag 
on the Muslims in the Muslim- 
majority provinces Recalling the 
Lahore Resolution, he would speak 
of a fair deal for the minorities 1n 
both parts of the sub-continent by 
constitutional safeguards. The im- 


plications of the two-nation theory © 


and its impact on these minorities 
seem completely to have escaped 
him. Soon after partition followed 
the exodus of the minorities from 


West Pakistan and of the League. 


leadership of the Muslims from 
India. The two States were engaged 
m war in Kashmir a couple of 
months after their birth. 


E ven as the changed order was 
unfolding before” him, the Indian 
Muslim found hımseli baffled, alto- 
gether “Mr. Jinnah did not give 
any positive directions or instruc- 
tions to Indian Muslims as to 
their future.” Mahomed Raza Khan, 
a Muslim Leaguer, ruefully admits 
in hıs book, What Price Free- 
dom. But nor did any one else. 
And the bafflement exists to” this 
day Parties have been formed, 
conferences and conventions held, 
books and articles have been writ- 
ten. But the stark simple truth 1s 
that the Muslims and the Hindus 
understand each other little and 
this is reflected im many an 
admınıstratıve excess and Muslim 
blunder. Two recent instances will 
suffice—Vande Mataram and 
Aligarh. 


The reason for Muslim rejection 
of the song is far more profound 
—and justified—than 1s allowed. 
But, the Muslim makes little 
attempt to appreciate the place the 
song has come to occupy regard- 
less of xts text and original con- 
text He has not cared much to 
seek non-Muslim support in the 
cause of Aligarh’s autonomy. It 
is, yet, possible even for sympa- 
thetic non-Muslim journalists to 
write of Muslim alienation from 
Mrs Gandhi but without appreciat- 
ing the Aligarh factor and still less 
the depth and legitimacy of Mus- 
lim feeling on Aligarh, a sentiment 
whch goes back decades. Way 


back in 1906, Badruddin Tyabjı 
expressed the hope that when 
‘Aligarh develops into a University, 
it wil become the centre of attrac- 
tion of education for all Mahome- 


dans' Small wonder that the 
university arouses such strong 
feelings. 


Tra: such a gulf ın understand- 
ing should exist a quarter century 
after 1ndependence makes one sad. 
It makes many despair of the 
future. That is as unhelpful a 
reaction as it zs unjustified. The 
muddle that exists today 1s a pro- 
duct of wrong attitudes and 
approaches. They can be changed. 
The way the Muslims and the 
Establishment have tried to tackle 
it has been far from sensible but it 
is instructive to recall their 
Jabours. 


H. S. Suhrawardy was the first to 
wake up to the plight of the Indian 
Muslims. His letter to Chaudhri 
Khaliquzzaman, dated September 
10, 1947. lists the options open to 
the community without expressing 
any definite opınıon in preference 
of any. 


On December 27, 1947, Maulana 
Azad presided over a Conference 
of Muslims at Lucknow but he had 
no definite advice to offer. Still, it 
was enough for Sardar Patel. ‘In 


_the recent all-India Muslim Con- 


ference why did you not open your 


-mouth on the Kashmir issue?’ he 


asked in a speech at Lucknow on 
January 6, 1948. Since then to this 
day, the controversial. Kashmir 
question has been regarded as a 
test of the Muslim's loyalty to 
India. Sardar Patel had initiated 
an entire approach which lingers 
to.this day—Muslims may not meet 


together to deliberate on matters. 


afieotmg them If they do, they are 
communalists. But ıt is not only 
permissible but almost obligatory 
for them to issue declarations as 
Muslims supporting government’s 
policies and attacking Pakistan.” 


The All-India Muslim Conven- 
tion which met in May, 1951, did 
this and little else. Why, in 1964, 
the Muslims of Sambalpur met, not 
to demand protection from rioteers, 
but to send cables to the President 


the 
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and members of the Security Coun 
cil reportedly ‘telling them that 
Kashmır”s accession to India is 
irrevocable.’ Such meetings are 
reported fully by the national news 
agencies and in the national press. 
In contrast, the reportage on Mus- 
lim grievances has tended to be 
slender and even distorted. 


Meanwhile, the .plight of the 
Muslims deteriorated, economically 
and otherwise. Aspersions on their 
loyalty were cast freely and by 
persons ın authority. ‘It 1s for the 
Muslims to make us feel that if 


, there was war between India and 


Pakistan, they would stand by 
India. .. You have to inspire in 
us that confidence. The onus hes 
on you and not on me. It was 
Chief Minister of Mysore 
haranguing the Central Muslim 
Association, Bangalore, on Septem- 
ber 5, 1952. 


No wonder that Nehru complain- 
ed publicly of Congressmen talking 
ın a communal voice (Delhi, 
September 6, 1951) A few years 
later, on May 11, 1958, he told a 
meeting of the AICC that the 
“communalısm of the majority 1s 
far more dangerous than the com- 
munalism of the minority’ He was 
certainly not condoning the latter, 
But as he explained later (January 
5, 1961) “Communalısm is a part 
of our society’ He refused to 
accept that one particular com- 
munity was communal and not the 
other. However, *when the mino- 
rity communities are communal, 
you can see that and understand 
ıt But the communalism of a 
majority, community 1s apt”to be 
taken for nationalism’ This is 
what we have been up against all 
these years—the interaction of two 
communalisms. 


N ehru laid particular stress on 
two grievances of the minorities. 
One was m regard to language, 
especially Urdu, and the other in 
regard to representation in the 
public services İt was largely at 
hus instance that the Congress 
Working Committee adopted its 
famous resolution on Urdu. On 
July 14, 1959, the Government, of 
India issued a statement on Urdu 
on the same Imes. Almost a decade 


and a half later, the two grievances 
remaın yust as before 


There vvas only one redeeming 
feature. From 1954 onvvards there 
Was a consistent downward trend 
in rioting. The Jabalpur riots of 
February 1961 reversed that and 
changed much else, including the 
complacency of the government 


and the timidity of the Congress, 


Muslims 


— Result? A Convention and a 
Committee, both of high quality 
and equal 1neffectiveness The 
Report of the Congress National 
Integration Committee headed by 
Mrs Indira Gandhi published on 
May 23, 1961, leaves little to be 
desired in its analysis and recom- 
mendations İt is, incidentally, a 
complete answer to those who 
argued years later that Mis 
Gandh”s espousal of munority 
causes was a political gimmick 
Her commitment ıs- deep and 
sincere 


The Indian Muslim Convention 
held at New Delhi on June 10-11, 
1961, was exclusively a nationalist 
Muslim affair The Leaguers were 
studiously excluded ‘Yet, the press 
reaction to the Convention was 
uniformly hostile The Congress 
gave its Muslim members permis- 
sion to participate with extreme 
reluctance They were, after all, 
the ones to get Muslim votes in the 
1962 general election The Con- 
vention's' resolutions were mode- 
tate, but they were ignored What 
was truly disturbing was that those 
who saw nothing wrong in Muslims 
meeting to pass resolutions ın 
support of .government policies 
questioned the very right of the 
community to deliberate on pro- 
blems which so clearly and exclu- 
sıvely affected it 


The communal situation deterio- 
rated sharply in 1964. Ruots broke 
out ın Bihar, Orissa, West Bengal 
and Madhya Pradesh. There fol. 
lowed the Muslim Leaders’ Con- 
sultative Convention at Lucknow 
on August 8-9, 1964, attended by 
representatives of all the Muslim 
parties It set up the Muslim 
Majlis-e-Mushawarat The Con- 
vention adopted a proposal to have 
an all-communities Convention but 


nothing came of ıt To no small 
extent the moderation of both the 
1961 and the 1964 Conventions 
were due to the personality of Dr. 
Syed Mahmud But the Establish- 
ment frowned on the new body and 
its ally the Jamuat-ul-Ulema-e- 
Hind withdrew from the organiza- 
tion leaving the field exclusively to 
the communal parties 


Later, in November 1964, a 
non-communal National Democra- 
tic Convention was held at New 
Delhi on the mutiatrve of some 
Congress leaders. They resolved 
‘to form a permanent all-India 
body, with its branches in every 
State, to foster the aims and 
objects of this 'Convention and 
Soon disappeared Where are the 
Insanı Bıradarı and the Khudai 
Khidmatgars set up in 1970? Of 
the All India Muslim Political 
Convention, which met under the 
chairmanship of Badrud-Din Tyabji 
in December 1970, the less said the 
better It decided to establish an 
All India Muslim Political Consul- 
tatrve Committee but nothing has 
been heard of ıt as was, indeed, to 
be expected o Tyabjís Presidential 
Address reads more like an elec- 


- tion speech than a serious contribu- 


tion. 


B ut why blame these bodies for 
evaporating so readily when the 
officially sponsored; National Integ- 
ration Council disappeared within 
two years of its birth in June 1968. 


thus, left with the 
depressing spectacle of Muslim 
communal bodies functioning in 
their own 1nept way, meeting toge- 
ther occasionally under the banner 
of the Mushawarat and the Jamiat- 
ul-Ulema-e-Hind which the Con- 
gress patronises 


We are, 


There are, of course, Muslims in 
the other parties They do not 
seem to count for müch Girish 
Mathur reported in New Wave that 
“at a meeting of Muslim Congress 
MPs only two members supported 
the new amendments to the Alı- 
garh Muslim University Act.’ Yet, 
the amendments were passed and 
passed in indecent haste without 
the detailed consideration they 
warranted Subsequent events have 
proved the folly of thé course gov- 


ernment adopted. It also exposed 
the influence, or the Jack of it, of 
Congress Muslims on a matter 
which affects the Muslims, prima- 
rily 


O f a piece with the sterile politics 
of the Muslim political organiza- 
tions are the indifference and, 
worse, hypocrisy of the secular 
political parties where Muslims 
are concerned After a pro- 
mısıng begmning, the PSP lapsed 
into a balancing posture designed 


‘to please all. At a time when riots 


were widespread, for mstance, its 
National Executive’s resolution 
(May 24, 1970) sought shelter in 
such formulations as that ‘:ntoler- 
ance of the Muslims deserves to be 
condemned as much as aggressive- 
ness of the Hindus’ 


The  Swatantra Party never 
touched any of the Muslim griev- 
ances for fear of offending the 
pro-Jana Sangh elements ın its 
ranks Finally, all pretence was 
thrown away ın the Grand Alliance, 
both by the Swatantra and the 
Congress (O) The latter’s resolu- 
tion of June 28, 1970, reads well 
but ıt was a mere fig leaf to cover 
the cynicism of the deal with the 
Jana’ Sangh 


The CPI is no better It tries 
assiduously to cultivate the Mus- 
lims but its objective 1s no different 
from that of other parties, namely, 
to capture the Muslim vote—to 
create “the impression on the mind 
of the mass of the Muslims that 
their own future is linked up with 
it.” A systematic effort along these 
lines began 1n 1961 only to flounder 
in 1967 when the Jana Sangh made 
an impressive showing at the polls. 


"The Review of Fourth General 
Electron”, adopted by the C.PI's 
National Council in April 1967. 
regretted the Party's 'rigid and ın- 
flexible’ attitude on electoral 
adjustments with the Jana Sangh 
and noted its ‘fast growing mass 
base which included vast sections 
of the disillusioned petty bour- 
geoisie, students, traders, shop 
keepers, professional classes This 
mass base cannot but, have its 
Impact on the leadership . ” 


The CPI shortly thereafter 
entered into coalitions ın which the 
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Jana Sangh was a promıneni 
member Another example of its 
opportunism 1s its support, to the 
Congress on the Aligarh Bil in 
1972 and its volte-face, a few 
months later, when the unpopulari- 


. ty of the measure began to dawn 


- 


on ií 


The Congress (R), soon after 
the organization's split, made a 
great effont to woo Muslim votes. 
The report of the AICC Panel on 
minorities set up in 1969 moaned, 
"The Indian National Congress has 
from time 
remedies and measures to deal with 
these problems (of the minorities). 
But their implementation both at 
the organizational and. governmental 
level, has been 1nadequate, haltmg 
or imeffectual It has, moreover, 
not always been sincere or whole- 


hearted ' 


This is precisely what the Mus- 
lıms have been complaining of and 
the situation has hardly improved 
in the four years since the AICC 
Panel discovered the sad state ol 
affairs The Aligarh University 
question apart, there were the U P. 
riots ın places like Varanasi and 
Ferozabad where the PAC went 
berserk simply to prevent Muslims 
from agitating agamst the Aligarh 
Bull. 


N or has the press been too help- 
ful. There was, as Khushwant 
Singh pointed out, “not a word of 
protest in the press when over 
7,000 boys and girls from the Ali- 
garh hostels, mostly belonging to 
poor families, were hauled out of 
their beds at 2 a m in the presence 
of armed police and sent off to 
their homes. Reportage on the nots 
ıs worse Contrast the press reports 
on the Ahmedabad riots with the 
findings of the Inquiry Commission. 
The Urdu Press itself works under 
handicaps which were mentioned. in 
the Lok Sabha discussion on April 
25, 1973. It suits the Government 
to bring out brochures on “Muslim 
Press on Kashmır” while singling it 
out for prosecution for communal 


propaganda 


Thus, the grievances pile up. 
The significant improvement is 


.that they are now freely aired and 


better documented "The valıdıty 


to time prescribed 


of grievances about text-books, so 
long denied, has now been proved 
Of the 1,400 books prescribed 1n 16 
States which it screened, an Expert 
Committee found 375 to contain 
‘material prejudicial to national 
integration. It ıs established that 
as of March 31, 1971, the percent- 


age of Muslims in employment of. 
‘the Central Government m Class I 


& II services was 17 


Communal prejudice finds expres- 
sion in strange ways “The Hindu 
majority 1s clean-hearted and fair 
minded I cannot say the same 
about the majority of Indian Mus- 
lms, Morarji Desai said on 
November 29, 1964 , “The very 
existence of religions other than 
Islam would seem to be forbidden 
by ıt”, M C Setalvad holds Ironi- 
cally, the first was said at the 
National Democratic Convention 
and the second in a lecture on 
secularism ” 


A grim picture, all in all. Only, 
it 1s not the complete portrait of 
our predicament To get a com- 
plete portrait one has only to read 
the resolutions of the Muslim 
organizations and the writings in 
the Muslim press. İt becomes 
paınfully clear that the former 
hardly bother themselves with the 
country’s domestic and foreign 
policies, except where the Muslims 
are concerned. They are interest 
groups with little interest in the 
larger interest As for the Muslim 
press, while inveighing against 
communal prejudice, ıt has made 
little effort to combat Muslim pre- 
Judices or enlighten Muslims about 
their duties. 


There ıs as yet little realisation 
that the abolition of separate elec- 
torates was a boon, that not only 
can the Muslim vote be more 


effectively used but Muslim politics 


be so changed as to remove” the 
barriers between the communities. 
Barring Kerala, where the com- 
munal problem barely existed, the 
Muslim League has hardly made 
any headway and done more harm 
than good The politics of Dr 
Faridi’s Majlis are no better If 
the Muslims should unite and 
wrest concessions from warring 
political factions, their very success 


wil lead to their undomg ‘There 
wil be such a backlash in tbe 
majority community that the fac- 
tions will be compelled to reverse 
their stand for fear of losmg the, 
Hindu vote. The tactics of Muslim 
political parties are built on com- 
munal bargaınıng if not communal 
polanzation And that is suicidal 
for the minorities 
- t 


dns ulgy pattern can be broken 
not merely by Muslims taking to 
secular parties but by these parties 
also espousing the redress of Mus- 
lim grievances ‘Their difficulties 
are obvious That is where an 
educative effort 1s called for. It 1s an 
effort which can only be made on 
non-communal and non-partisan 
lines and among both the Hindus 
and the Muslims ” 


Sheikh Saheb’s article is au 
invitation to that effort 
not have the Muslims repress their 
natural and justified urge to demand 
redress But he insists that in 
asking for their rights they bear in 
mind the framework of national 
unity which can be impaired if a 
purely agıtatıonal approach 1s 
adopted. 


Sheikh Saheb has suggested the 
basic approach from which the 
strategy for national integration 
can be worked out. One sugges- 
tion may be hazarded here—an 
organization on the lines of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of the Coloured Peoples 
In its heyday its membership was 
drawn from both the blacks and 
the. whites, the Republicans and 
the Democrats An organization 
on these lines ın India will seek to 
focus public attention on Muslim 
disabilities but ıt will be a non- 
communal, non-partisan organıza- 
ton Its object wil not be the 
exploitation of grievances — for 
political ends—as in the case with 
many political parties, Muslim and 
the others today Rather, it will 
seek the removal of grievances, 
fears and the suspicions of the 
Muslims while also ° awakening 
them to their duties in ensuring the 
success of our secular State, which 
1s perhaps the most challenging 
experiment ın human equality in 
modern times 


He would- 


~ 
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MUSLIM POLITICS IN MODERN 
Musheer U. Haq, Meerut, 1970 


MUSLIM POLITICS IN INDIA by Hamid Dalwaı, 
Bombay, 1968 


MUSLIMS IN FREE INDIA by Moin Shakır 
Kalamkar Prakashan, New Delhi, 1972 


INDIA by 


THE perspective on the history of the Indian Muslims 
ıs a continually changing one As more and more 
seek to interpret their role in the freedom movement, 
they are either able to rise above the prevailing social 
situation and use the quarter century hindsight to 
their advantage or are engulfed im today’s ethos of 
riots and mistrust and allow the pernicious influence 
of the present to shape their views of the past 
Mushir U Haq”s study of Muslim politics during the 
colonial era belongs to the former category and as 
such is a welcome scholarly addition to the existing 
literature on the subject 


The story has its beginning ın the nineteenth century 
unless some one, like Hafeez Malik,l 1s inclined to 
think in terms of a Müslim nationalism even earlier 
which is quite spurious Others, like Jain in luis 
account of the Aligarh movement,” have tried to trace 
the origin of Pakistan to the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century basing themselves on the shaky 
foundations of a strictly derivative approach wherein 
the explanation for an event sixty years later 1s found 
by deriving inferences from an assumption that 
ignores the changes resulting from the dialectics of 
the growth of the ideas and emotions that relate to 
nationalism ‘The history of ideas 1s an elusive subject 
and as such has always been hard to grapple with 
: Nevertheless, Haq thas handled the political thought 
of the Indian ulema with competence. We do have 
our reservations of course but first let us spell out 
the argument 


It ıs argued that before Abul Kalam Azad, 
‘politics had been taboo for Indian Muslims.’ Sayyad 
Ahmad Khan and his friends were, for several reasons 
a politically conservative lot, the other articulate 


group of Indian Muslims, ‘under the spell of the 
ulema was satisfied with the existing situation so long 
as they had religious freedom It was Abul Kalam 
who launched a campaign. (that religious freedom 
was meaningless without political emancipation’ And, 
thus, having dragged the ulema into politics, he 
allowed them to create the mentality that seeks 
sanction for its political commitment from the dictates 
of the dominant theologists. So, when the ulema 
experienced a split and some went over to becoming 
nationalist ulema but for the Muslim League, it was 
too late to pull the reins Azad was the only 
venerable “alım” who could perhaps redeem the 
situation but he only sat ‘silent, chewing huis fingers’, 
and the meagre efforts that he did make were crushed 
under the wheel of history. 


The verdict of the British on the participation of 
the Muslims, particularly the ulema, m the Revolt 
of 1857 was a harsh one For two decades before 
the Revolt the British admınıstratıon had had to deal 
with the Wahabis who were finally suppressed in the 
eighteen sixties with the conclusion of the Patna trials 
And the circumstances of the Revolt were such that 
they led the Brıtish to beheve that the ulema had 
also played a large part ın the insurrection The next 
book example of this is of course the Maulvi of 
Faizabad, but even in the records dealing with the 
revolt in Uttar Pradesh twentysix persons are 
mentioned as Maulvis ‘who were supposed to have 
taken part ın the Revolt’ 


Haq has laboured to show fairly conclusively that 
this was a musrepresentation of the actual situation 
Those who had been spotted as the ulema by the 
British were in the first place not ulema in the 
technical sense of the term, and such ulema as there 
were with whom the uprising could be lınked, were 
in fact against the very idea of rebellion Fazl-i-Haq 
Khaırabadı, Mufti Sadruddin, Fazl-ı-Rasul Badayuni 
and Alam Ali, four of the five actual ulema were 


1 Hafeez Malık Moslem Nationalism m India and Pakistan, 
VVashmgton, 1962 


2 M S Jan The Aligarh Movement, Agra, 1965 
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opposed to the rebellion, while the fifth, Shah Ismail 
Shahid, had died long before the Revolt. ` 


This conservative position of the ulema was 
maintained throughout the nineteenth century and 
they resigned themselves to the establishment of the 
Dar-ul-Ulum at Deoband and dissociated themselves 
from the movement of Sayyad Ahmad. The point 
that Sayyad Ahmad”s movement was philosophically 
speaking a progressive movement in that it wanted 
the new learning, but in order to get that ior a section 
of the Indian community, 1t was politically conservative, 
has been brought out well by Alı Ashraf.’ 


Haq has made essentially the same point, although 
there 1s an unnecessarily long discussion of the word 
gawm as used by Sayyad Ahmad and by Halı. But 
that ıs perhaps more to meet the pedantıc requirements 
of a research thesis than for any other significant 
reason, especially as both Hali and Sayyad Ahmad 
were clear ın their own minds about the different 
meanings of the word gawm whenever they 
used it, leaving little scope for ambiguity and 
misinterpretation 


An interesting revelation regarding Halrs earlier 
nationalist position 1s that he was much more aware 
of the impact of imperialism on the Indian economy 
than Sayyad Ahmad was Hali is worth quoting here 


‘Previously things were acquired by killing and 
plundermg Nowadays it 1s possible to acquire 
much more without shedding a drop of blood 
Exploitation 1s achieved through industries and 
trade, so much so that when a trade agreement 1s 
signed between civilized and uncivilized governments 
ıt ıs taken for granted that the civilized one has 
become the master of every source of income of 
the uncivilized country.” - 


The question that needs to be asked, and which 
Haq has not asked, let alone answered, 1s. how s 
ıt that Halı, who was so keenly aware of the main 
source of objective conflict between" British rule and 
Indian freedom (that 1s, ın his economic nationalism) 
came to consider im later years the conflict between 
the different communities as the more important one? 
An answer to this question could perhaps also 
explain the shift of attitude on the part of Sayyad 
Ahmad who was never so extreme in either his 
nationalist position orun his pro-British/anti-Congress 
politics position 


To return to the main line of argument. The ulema 
woke up from their slumber being awakened by the 
sharp prod of Azad’s pen. Azad was never an alım ın 
the technıcal sense of the word and had not studied 
at but only once visited, the Al, Azhar University at 
Cairo, contrary to the popular impression. Although 
Azad- was aware of the factual inaccuracy of 
such an impression that had become current after the 
publication of Mahadeva Desars biography of Azad 
m 1905, and also of the controversy that ensued 


3 a xə “Sayyad Ahmad” Zs/am and the Modein Age, 


i 


when Desafs statement was challenged by those who 
knew better, he (Azad) made no effort to clanfy the 
point Why? 


Haq would have us believe that it was because 
Azad wanted to project his own image as that of an 
alım, which strictly speaking he was not, though 
informally he was, being a very learned man. The 
graduates of Al Azhar were accepted as ulema. Did 
Azad then connive with a fortunately misrepresented 
view in order to make religious, that 1s religio-political, 
capital out of it later? Hag's answer is that he did 
‘very wittingly create a halo around him which paved 
his way io be recognized as one of the ulema’ 


The question arises what was this controversy that 
followed, that 1s between whom, in terms of names, 
and to what extent was ıt made public? How many 
people, or influential people knew of the controversy? 
And ıs there any direct evidence to support Haq s 
argument? If there ıs, ıt is not mentioned by Haq 
If it is stated m the future, it will strengthen an 
Otherwise ably constructed thesis. 


Azad founded the Al Hilal ın 1912, and through ıt 
‘announced his intention of founding an organisation’, 
in April 1913. This organisation, Hizbullah, or the 
Party of God, was founded, but its membership was 
kept a secret It gained about 800 members within 
a year İt was to organise Indian Muslims to work 
for India's 1ndependence, although this aim was never 
directly stated as part of the policy of Hizbullah. In 
the words of Azad, “The method and function of the 
controlling body 1s a secret A member of one order 
18 not permitted to find out the secrets of any order 
other than his own’ 


Why this secrecy in the garb of religion? If it was 
an ‘openly clandestine’ organisation, like that of the 
terrorists, ıt would not appear, to say the least, 
mysterious While 1t 1s true that Hizbullah was not 
much of a success, the dragging in of such an 
approach itself can lead to religious ideological 
polarisation. Haq has made this point in the context 
of Indian national politics But it 1s equally true at 
the level of the social thought of all religious 
communities The present writer may be excused for 
digressing into the elaboration of an issue that has 
not been spelt out clearly by Haq, probably because 
of the restricted scope of his study ° 


Today, ın the mınds of many Hindus, particularly 
the Arya Samayıs, organisations of the type of 
Hizbullah seem to represent the classic form of 
Islamic institutions, which in fact is not the case at 
all Nevertheless, such an impression of Islam as a 
whole and Indian Muslim society in particular is 
current, breeding much mutual mistrust and 
communalism 


It was not merely an accident that the Arya Samajıs 
believed that shudd/n, or the movement for the 
reconversion of non-Hindu Indians, was the need of 
the hour during the national movement Nor 1s it 
correct to say that the Arya Samay: attitude towards 
Muslims and Christians was a straight communal 
position adopted by some short-sighted people 
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AVAILABLE FROM OUR AUTHORISED DEALERS AND COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 


AR 


Phosphate 1$ & vital plant nutnent. By using only nitcogenous and 
potassic fertilisers, the farmers can never get best yield from their fields. 


Shnram Superphosphate 1s the idea! source of phosphate İt contains 
16% water soluble phosphate and other secondary and micro nutrients 
such as Calcium, Sulphur, Boron, Magnesium, Molybdenum, etc. 


The use of Shriram Superphosphate ensures better root formation, mere 
resistance against drought and plant diseases. Besides, it həs the 
following advantages 


k İt ensures sustained supply ot phosphorus to giant. 

de İt is available to plants for a longer period, 

x itis easily available to the plant roots. 

X litis the best source of phosphorus for laguminous 
crops which helps the formation of nodulation. 
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The fare meter reads exorbitant, | 
` You suspect manipuration. 

You know not how But, you do feel 
ycu have been deceived by malpractıcı 
You protest, many a time mildly, . 
feeling forlorn and helpless 
You need not feel helpless. 
Taxi and scooter meters come under 
the purview of the Weights & 
Measures Act And, tampering of the 
meter i$ an offence 
under the law, 
punishable with 
heavy fine Even th« 
driver's licence 1S 
table to be cancelle 


what | 
should 
you do 


When you think 
you are overcharged, 

contact the Director o! 
Transport of the State 
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“Govamnent on telephone if 
accessible or the Traffic Police Office: 
nearby or send a written complaint 

to either of them with details 

of the travel,the number of the vehicl 
the route taken and the duration of 


Do not accept or hire a vehicle with its 
stoppages en route, if any. 


meter flag already depressed down to 
the hire position 


The moment you hire a vehicle,the meter 
flag should be depressed down afresh to 
the hire position 


The misuse or manipulation of 
standard weights and measures 
is forbidden under the Law and 
is severely punishable 


Metric weights and measures 
protect the consumer 


Look for the inscription ,"Revised Rates, 
No Chart", on the vehicle, before the 
fare 1s paid. In the absence of such an 
inscription pay fare as per conversion 
table under current use. 
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Communal ideologies, when they do flourish, have 
always an ethos created by the social situation to 
back them up As such, they never really disappear 
overnight By the nineteen twenties the Arya Sama] 
was half a century old And the accounts of oriental 
societies, as depicted by the British and other 
crusaders of imperialism, had contributed much to the 
‘Hindw’ view of Islam and the Indian Muslims While 
usolated -examples do not prove anything, they do 
reflect tendencies which would otherwise go unnoticed 
And, therefore, the following needs to be recorded, 


In 1835, Joseph Von Hammer” History of the 
Assassins was published ın English, translated by 
Oswald Charles Wood from the German, and 
dedicated to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain “The story 1s about Hassan Sabbah who laid 
the foundation of the Hashashin m the eleventh 
century Much myth has corrupted history and the 
story of the Hashashin 1s certamly not free from its 
share Briefly, the History is about how young men 
were made to work for a sect based on total 
subservience to the leader, an Islamic sect which 
attempted to gain political control over the Muslim 
world of the Middle East through a secret society of 
assassins who were promised the pleasures of paradise 
if they died as mantyrs 


In 1926, Swami: Shraddhanand* brought out an 
Indian edition of the History with a long introduction 
of nearly forty pages The message of Shraddhanand’s 
introduction, without the tisk of over simplification 
in this case, may be summarised ‘Judaism, Islam 
and Christianity are all Semutic religions Semitic 
religions operate m a curious way ‘They allow no 
rational debate and are the most dreadful things m 
this world’ He, therefore, thought it best to place 
the History “before the Englısh knowing public with 
a view to help them in understanding the difference 
between the Semitic and the Aryan culture.’ 


In the introduction, he took the reader ‘through 
the whole labyrinth of Semitic religious structures 
with a view to impress upon the theists [sic] of the 
world how the pure idea of Godhead was emasculated 
by the Semitic religiously organised denominations ' 
He added, ‘It only remams to compare this with the 
rse and suspension of the Aryan idea of dharma so 


that the future of the religious world might become 
hopeful ” : 


"The positive view of shuddhi, therefore, rested on 
a negative view of other religions. And returning to 
the point from where we digressed, although Hizbullah 
was not a dreadful organisation in the sense m which 
the sect of the Hashashm was, and Azad was not the 
kind of man Hassan Sabbah was, how would Hizbullah 
have appeared to those who viewed it from outside 
the ‘order’? The best of mtentions of a particular 
generation need not always mean the best of 
consequences for posterity and Gandhrs use of the 
Khilafat issue for political ends 15 matched by Azad's 


4 S. Shraddhanand’s introduction to O C. Wood's (trans )- 
History of the Assassins Benaras, 1926, 


equally catastrophic rationalisation of politics m terms 
of the religious idiom. , 


Hamid Dalwar's book, a collection of essays, 
discusses Muslim politics im contemporary India 
The argument running through all the essays, in 
Dalwai’s words, ıs. ‘I view Hindu communalism as 
a reaction to Muslim communalism Unless Muslim 
communalısm is eliminated, Hindu communalism will 
not disappear.’ 


Unfortunately, the history of the attempts to tackle 
the communal question has been a history of 
stereotypes Therefore, before discussing Dalwars 
book, it 1s necessary to make a few statements which 
should be treated as axiomatic to our discussion 
UP. 1s not the centre of the world, Muslims come 
from ‘Tamilnadu, Orissa, etc, also and not only from 
Lucknow, Delhi: and Hyderabad, Urdu is not only 
the language of the Muslims but of others as well 
and Urdu is not the only language that Muslims 
know; and that all Muslims are not reincarnations of 
“an orthodox Sunni Muslim’ named Aurangzeb It 
might appear inane to make statements like these, but 
incred:ble as it is, most of the impressions as refleoted 
m the statements above are fanly current, particularly 
in the minds of the post-partition generation 


To return to Dalwaı why does he think that Hindu 
communalism 1s a reaction to Muslim communalism? 
Dalwars answer 1s in terms of ‘habits’ According 
to him, “İt ıs an old Muslim habit to blame Hindus 
for their woes’ (p 32) And how old, one may ask, 
18 this habit? Referring to the Aligarh movement, 
Dalwai observes that when Sayyad Ahmad sought 
British patronage for the Muslim community, ‘The 
old Muslim habit of blaming Hindus for their 
problems reappeared’ (p 33) This would mean that 
this old Muslim habit 1s a much older one and goes 
back to the days when Muslim communalism had 
not reared xs head Or, perhaps, what 1s implied is 
that 1t 1s an innate characteristic of the Muslims to 
do so If that 1s so, then one need not argue any 
further 


But let us assume that these habits are bygones and 
see what Dalwai has to say about the solution to the 
communal question He considers the future of 
Indian Muslims to lie only with the liberal forces of 
the country but those Muslims who are part of, as 
he puts it, the ‘Indian elite’, are ‘uncommitted and 
hypocritical liberals [who] are not only of no use, but 
are also a hindrance to the progress of Indian 
Muslims’ (p. 89) ‘Therefore, ‘If secular democratic 
ideals are to survive, all liberal forces in this country 
have to rally and work together on a non-pariy, ` 
non-political basis’ (p. 108) 


Dalwai’s essays are largely sets of unargued 
assertions, and though he may be sincere, his views 
are astonishingly far from the sphere of any rational 
debate 


The interesting thing about-the book, however, is 
the foreword by A B Shah, President of the Indian 
Secular Forum, and the noticeable thing about it is 
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its anti-Marxist slant. Shah 1s of.the opinion that 
‘the Gandhian approach [to the communal question] 
was ... akin to the Marxist, in the sense that it 
assigned a derivative role to the cultural factor' (p 15) 
and he holds the Marxists to be ‘guilty of 
oversimplification' (p 21). Akhough he has not made 
ıt clear which group/party of Marxists he ıs referring 
to, Sbah's charge needs an answer. 


It ıs true that the history of the Indian Communist 
(and Marxist) movement has been shackle-bound in 
so far as ideas are concerned and this has often led 
to colossal political blunders such as when the CP 
supported the Muslim League's demand for Pakistan, 
justifying its support "theoretically" by trying to present 
the issue in the light of Stalin’s definition of what 
constitutes a nation This mechanical approach of 
applying standing injunctions blindly has of course 
been a weakness which Marxists have begun to 
question 


However, Shah is mistaken in his belief that the 
cultural factor 1s overlooked by Marxists A recent 
study of communalism by Harbans Mukhia, has 
spelt out in detail the way in which myths continue 
to exercise their hold on the minds of people, at the 


,same time making it clear that ‘an ideology or any 


idea in general, 1s not the direct outcome of certain 
given social or material conditions ’ 


But apart from the question of the Marxist 
perception of communalism, 1t should be made clear 
that a naive belief in the efficacy of a secular 
organisation that seeks to combat communalism 
without bringing about the necessary structural 
changes ın a society ridden with economic inequalities, 
is certamiy not the answer. Rajanı Kanth, in his 
article on the sociology of secularism,§ has shown how 
“all talk of secularism without the material 
pre-condition of socialism can only remain hollow 
and inane’ Which ıs why it will no longer do to 
reiterate the old hat or to pomt to ‘old habits’ 


Moin Shakir’s study of Muslims in free India, in 
his own words, ‘is a kind of digest of the opinions 
that the Muslim leadership or the leading journals 
have been expressing from time to time during the 


last two decades’ As such, referring also to 
practically all the important reports, inquiry 
commissions, and matters such as Muslim 


communalism, grievances and actual problems, it is 
an important and much needed work of reference 
The absence of any explicit thematic umty makes a 
book of this kind difficult to review We shall, very 
arbitrarily, therefore, review only the section on 
Muslim Personal Law on account of the very topical 
nature of the problem 


The reform of MPL has of late become a 
preoccupation with many of the liberal Muslim 





5 Harbans Mukha “Communalısm”, Social Scientist, 
August, 1972, pp 45-57 


6. Rajanı Kanth ‘Sociology of Secularism', Secular Demo- 
cracy. Annual, 1973, pp 59-65. 


intelligentsia Just as st is a myth that the Muslims 
do not take to family planning (as I write this, 
there 1s an advertisement of a forthcoming article 
"Will Muslims Outnumber Hindus?’ in the respectable 
Illustrated Weekly of İndia), the communal among 
the majority community have made 1t an obsession 
to point to the MPL as the cause of each and every 
fault of Indian society, the food problem and economic 
backwardness, among others The orthodox Muslims 
regard any tampering with their PL as an infringement 
of their right to practice their religion, and ın very 
much the same way as their Hindu counterparts raise 
the bogey of MPL, they cry out ‘Islam in danger’ at 
the first given opportunity 

Enter the liberals, the goody-goodies of a generation 
that thrives on illusion Shakir’s angelic comment 
j what ıs required immediately 1s to remove the 
sway of the orthodox Muslim leadership over the 
common Muslims . İt ıs for the modernising 
non-political elite to educate the people and provide 
a secular orientation’ How close to Dalwai, and yet 
not But let us, for the sake of argument, assume 
that the MPL has been reformed, that 1s, meaning 
for the greater part that polygamy (another de jure 
myth) has been abolished So we become, so far as 
this question 1s concerned, like Pakistan, a ‘modern’ 
country But religion, with all its strength in its 
trusts, its schools and ‘research’ institutes, not to 
mention its shakhas and jamaats, continues to flourish, 
perpetuating communalism in a laissez-faire society 
H anything, such a step will only polarise communalism 
to a greater extent, as an insecure nunority will turn 
inwards, clingmg blindly and obstinately to mts 
anachronistic values 


Again, the liberals, time and agam, have argued 
against the use of the religious idiom in Muslim 
politics And yet they do not hesitate to rationalise 
the case for the reform of the MPL For instance, 
according to Shakir. ‘[the] desirable thing 1s that the 
Muslims themselves should take the initiative and 
combat the orthodox leaders on intellectual and 
political levels This can be done only by popularising 
the rational interpretation of Islam. . ” The problem 
with the Irberals is that they are trying to catch the 
cat by its horns, and ın that too, are only willing to 
go part of the way 


It 1s easy to knock holes into the arguments of 
others without having to offer a concrete alternative 
The contention of this reviewer can only be briefly 
stated The only hope of an?actual solution of the 
Muslim entanglement is secularism. Secularism, ın 
its positive sense, 1s only possible in a socialist society 
The present generation of Muslims, must, therefore, 
turn to the political Left, for it is only there that 
a total reorientation of world outlook and social 
problems can be achieved and not in the limbo of 
liberalism The message of ‘Garm Hawa’ must not 
be ignored 


Majid Hayat Siddiqi 
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Communication 


DISSATISFACTION with things as they are is 
not the exclusive privilege of any one com- 
munity. All students, for example, regardless of 
religion, burn buses When they do it in the 
rest of India we call it student 1ndiscipline. 

In Srinagar, however, it becumes “The Muslim 
Problem’ This 1s not to say that the Muslim 
Indian 1s not frustrated. He or she 1s every 

bit as frustrated as the Hindu, the Parsi, 

the Sikh, the Christian, the Adivasi or the 
Haryan Indian Unlike the rest of frustrated 
Indians, the Muslims have the privilege of 
access to an alternative identity They can 

lose themselves ın either or both of two 
roseate reveries—Islamic history or pan 
Islamism The inconvenient, unacceptable, 
demeaniig present can be shut out. “Here 
and Now’ can be ignored and made to disappear 
from the consciousness. ‘Here’ is substituted 
either by the never never lands enjoying 
Muslim rule in all ats pristine purity or 
by any ‘Muslim’ country which happens to 
distinguish itself ın any field at all ‘Now’ 

1s replaced by “once upon a time there was 

a Padishah/€aliph’. 


Material factors alone are not responsible 
for this near autistic state in which communi- 
cation with objective reality ceases for long 
periods of tıme In any case, there 15 no 
doubt that our thinkers and their 
preoccupatıon with materialist dogma will 
provide us a detailed analysis of economic 
and social factors responsible for this 
condition I would suggest that the alienation , 
of Muslim Indians 1s caused by the fact that 
they do net have a myth to live by A myth, 
it is said, is a symbol that evokes and 
directs psychological energy. 


Thus, to the objective observer, the Hindus 
enjoy not only the majority votes and thus 
political power and more than the ‘commanding 
height’ ın share of jobs, industries, trade — ' 
and land but also a near monopoly in 
heroes The ‘approved’ hero list still does 
not include Tipu Sultan who died with a 


, 
“ 


/ 


sword in his hand fighting the British while 
those Hindus who fought the Mughal like 
Maharana Pratap and Chatrapati Shivaji 
continue to figure on it. Many Muslims, 
eg, Chand Bibi, Abul Hasan Tana Shah, 
Khhushhal Khan Khatak, Bahadur Shah, 

of Gujarat also fought the Mughals and for 
much the same reasons as the Maharana 
and the Chatrapati but no statues have been 
put up for them in Delhi, Even Bahadur -. 
Shah Zafar whose fallen standards were 
raised by the Pandes after they revolted 
against the British is commemorated merely 
by the expedient of having a road named 
after hum. He himself continues to languish 
in a pauper's grave in alien soil while the 
space he left for himself 1n the Dargah of 
Khwaja Qutubuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki bears 
mute witness to unkept promıses and 
unfulfilled dreams. 


This stranglehold has resulted in the 
impoverishment of Indian cultural, artistic and 
literary heritage Thus, Shahjahanabad, the 
most magnificent city m the world of its 
time, 1s a-declared slum area Urdu has a 
fugitive existence instead of being part of a 
common Hındı tradition and having its 
poetry taught along with Tulsi Das and Sur Das 
to students of North Indian literature. ‘The 
silent fountains of the Red Fort and the 
dry canals of Humayun’s tomb look quite, 
forlorn in the context of New Delhrs fountain 
bedecked roundabouts It 1s not only Muslims 
who are the sufferers from bad history. 


It 1s time we took the education of the 
younger generation seriously. We have now 
to accept tbe rich diversity of our tradition 
and thus show faith in the underlying 
unity of Indian culture The alternative is a 
dull, boring uniformity of the type preached 
by revivalısts who are prepared to accept the 
Taj only if ıt can be made out to have been 
a Rajput palace. : 
Akhilesh Mithal 
New Delhi 
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HM appeared in the market with the first Indian Car. It soon 
became the most popular and dependable car in the country. 
Now, three out of every five cars on the road are from HM. 


While HM continues to make the largest number of cars, ' 
its production range of motor vehicles now covers trucks, 
buses, driveaway chassis for various commercial uses. 
Further diversification has brought in excavators, earth-moving 
equipment and heavy duty cranes. Forgings and structural 
work have also been undertaken in its Heavy Engineering  , 
Division. HM products find ready acceptance amongst 


transport operatore, contractors and bullders both at home 
1 


Through diversification, MM has accelerated the country’s 
industrial growth and helped to provide direst and Indirect 
employment ta thousands of people. o 


Hindustan Motors Limited 
'Calcutta-ı 
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Jamshedpur, the steel city colonies have been planned 
of india, was planned to be and are being expanded, 
a model of its kind keeping in mind Jamsetji's 


“Be sure,’ wrote Jamsetji - Wishes voiced over 
Tata to his son Dorab, "seventy years ago! 
"to lay out wide streets 

planted with shady trees, - 
every other one of a quick (o 
growing variety Be sure 
that there is plenty of space 
for lawns and gardens" 


And that's what Jamshedpur 
is today, as much a city of 
gardens as of steel Housing , 


YOU CAN'T SEE 
THE KANT FOR 
THE TREES 
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India's biggest 
undertaking 
in the field of 
fertilizer industry, the 
Fertilizer Corporation 
of India Limited, > 
is one of the 
largest producers 
of plant nutrients 
in the world. 


HOW BIG IS FCI? 


FCİ's five functioning units at Sindri (Bihar), Nangal (Punjab), Trombay (Maharashtra), 
Gorakhpur (U.P.) and Namrup (Assam) have the installed capacity of half a million 
tonnes of plant nutrients. This will rise to over two million tonnes when additional 
six plants under construction go on stream. 


CATALYST KNOW-HOW i ' 
FCI is one of the few organizations in the world to develop and produce a complete 
range of fertilizer catalysts, so vital to the industry. 


TOTAL FERTILIZER TECHNOLOGY 


Backed by its intensive research. and development efforts, FCİ has now ‘developed 
“its own know-hows, design and engineering capability and can execute six to eight 
modern fertilizer plants at a time from the blue-print to the final commissioning stage 


MARKETING SET-UP 
With the vast network of sales outlets and promotional activities, FC| now serves about 
,80 per cent of the country. 


THE FERTILIZER CORPORATION OF INDIA LIMITED 
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We are an eligible export house. ` 
We export what we make ourselves 
and also what others make 

To Indian manufacturers who 
operate chiefly in the home market, 
our services hold promise of 

access to international markets. 

İn just three years, our annual 
foreign exchange earnings have 
soared from Rs. 22 lakhs in 1970 to 
over Rs 5 crores this year. 


Our world has expanded We export 
paper and packaging material, 
hessian bags, bicycles and parts, 
steel castings and engineering 
spares, cut tobacco, myrobalan, 
silk and handloom fabrics, leather 
products and packet tea. We are 
already the leading exporters of 
marine foods — canned and frozen 
fish, shrimps, lobsters, crabs, 
froglegs and fish meal And of 
course, cigarettes and leaf tobacco. 


We are only doing what our 
training and attitude as a 
corporate citizen have taught us. 
Diversifying in a new area to 
increase the foreign exchange 
earnings of the nation It takes 

a little concern to connect the two 


The best means of growth 
come from within 


India Tobacco 


Company Limited “zu 
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Our new thrust is 
in the area of 

` steel technology. 
. Wot just the facility 

for processing steel. 

But the knowledge 

and skill to help 

others to process it. 

By applying the 

correct technology i 

: we are helping better 

. utilisation of resources. 
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Mukand Iron & Steel Works Ltd., Kurla, Bombay 400 070, 
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. The many faces of love and care. 


You fly to go places But flying 
means a lot more It means going 
in style, in comfort and going with the 
right people 

That's wheie the face comes in — 
the face you look upon for love and 
care The face that speaks your 
language, serves your food, belongs 
to your culture as much as you do. 
The face that understands you so 
completely The face of our hostess 

There”s something indefinable 
about her Something you may not 
understand, but feel, something 
you may not demand, but need, 
something you may not praise, but 
be secretly grateful for Like the times 
when she serves you a perfect Indian 
meal, or gives you an extra pillow, 


a second cup of tea, a perfumed towel, 


plays with the children or lights your 
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cigarette Our hostess makes you 
feel loved and cared for like no öther 
airline can 

Next ume you fly, remember 
Air-India —your country’s airline. 
We know what ıt means to be 
an Indian, what ıt takes to make 
an Indian smile 
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Orient's Simplex and Duplex boards are ideal for both utility and 
, elegant packaging. They are equally good for tough packaging 
that can take rough handling. 


Orient boards are economical too. They are crack resistant, 3 
sensitive to sharp colour reproduction and are colour absorbent. No 
wonder Orient boards are used to pack so many products — from 
soap to cigarettes, cosmetics to confectionery, food products to 
medicines and so much more, 


Orient are the largest paper manufacturers in India. Their skilled 
personnel, modern machinery and rigid quality control guarantee 
the best paper and paper boards available anywhere in the country 


ORIENT PAPER MILLS LTD. 


Brajrajnagar, Orissa & Amlai, M.P. PEACOCK 
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SHRIRAM 


Shriram Chemicals’ contribution 
to import substitution... 
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genously developed compound for quality records 
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Saving the country valuable foreign exchange through import substitution has been 
Shriram Chemicals’ ceaseless endeavour With unique physical ana chemical proper. 
ties Shriram PVC is continuously replacing conventional raw-materials like glass, 


rubber and even metal in a vast range of industrial applications. 
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SHRIRAM CHEMICALS 
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In a democracy you 
have rights ( 
as well as duties 


how do you rate 
as a consumer 2 


" 
f v ! 


g Do you buy - 
at a tıme no more than , 
you need? . — 


? 
g Do you submit 
\ to flagrant over-charging ? 


w Do you report 
\ cases of adulteration 


and hoarding ? 
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‘YOU HAVE) 
A RIGHT . ^ 
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Shrimps and fobsters abound in our 
seas Part of our natural resources. 
All this time they have been 
explored only to a limited extent 
and their potential as a foreign 
exchange earner is just beginning 
to be fully realised 


We are only doing what our 
training and attitude as a corporate 
citizen have taught us Diversifying 
in order to help develop these 
resources and exporting them as 
marine foods Some of the most 
discriminating countries in the hard 
currency area and others have 

paid us over Rupees 5 crores 

for them so far Foreign exchange for 
the nation from newly developed 
resources, İt takes a little concern 
to connect the two 


The best means of growth 
come from within 


India Tobacco N 
Company Limited ME 
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In this world of 
singular practicality, : 
The Tai) creates 5 havens 
of grace and luxury. 







us froths at the feet of an old Portuguese [—2- s TT es | 
EX" fortress Here, on its ramparts, risos ni... de 
ds a poem in old brick and wood. The: 
j Fort Aguada Beach Resort Opening 
' mid 1974 





The Lake Palace Hotel 
Udaipur 
Once upon a time, the Ranas of Mewar 


held court here Now, it s a unique 
hotel Replete with all manner of 20th 







| The Rambagh Palace Hotel 
Jaipur 


Created at the height of the splendour 
| of the maharanas. When graciousness 
v^ by itself was a way ot life The Taj 
or now offers it to you as a hotel A 
: delicate fusion of the contemporary 
Ala and the medieval, 


The Taj Mahal Hotel and 
The Taj IntereContinental 
Bombay 


Two great hotels combining old-world , 
panache with 20th century 
splendour. Both given over to the boliof 
that people are people and 
that between friends nothing fess 
wili do. Two great hotels, quite simply, 
like few others in the world 


- 













The Taj Coromandel Hotel m 

Madras 50 MN 

The finest hotel in Madras A serene — RET “izə : P T 

reflection of the age-old Taj tradition. é zərə NET. qal M g 

Five minutes away from the main x aa ED SA AERE Ri mA 2 

shopping centre and business centra. S SAU Reg EU: : A iz Dm 

Opening early 1974, "t. mig DER güz dəə) ə Hs sli icm gu . qs e 
VUE En n Mim als də xd BV BAS aa 

İRELİ E ƏRLİ, NACH a 23 Mi Kir belke Pa 


242 The Taj Group of Hotels, INDIA 
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urnal which seeks to reflect through free discussion, non-political specialist, too, has voiced his views. In this va, 

shade of Indian thought and aspiration. Each month, has been possible to answer a real need of today, to gat 
gle problem is debated by writers belonging to different the facts and ideas of this age and to help thinking pe 
iasions. Opinions expressed have ranged from congress arrive at a certain degree of cohesion and clarity 
clalist, from sarvodaya to communist to swatantra. The facing the problems of economics, of politics, of cult 
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THE STUDENTS SPEAK 


a symposium on 
the causes of unrest 
on the campus 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 

Posed by Pavan Verma,'student at the Law 
Faculty, Delhı Unıversıty 

ROOTS OF DISCONTENT 

Ravi Shankar Srivastava, post graduate 
student at the Delhı School of Economics 
CLASS ALIGNMENTS 

Shri Prakash, post graduate student ın 
hıstory at the Jawaharlal Nehru 
Unıversıty, Delhı 

LEADERSHIP 

Pradeep Singh, post graduate student 

ın sociology, Delhi 

HER STORY 

Sadhana Rana, student of psychology, 
Shriram College, Delhi 

GUJARAT REVOLT 

Arun Jaitley, student at the Law Faculty 
and Vice-President, Delhi University 
Students Union 

BOOKS 

Reviewed by Pruthwi Raj Misra, Rajeev Batra 
and Saleem Kidwai 

FURTHER READING 

A select and relevant bibliography 
compiled by L S Chitnis 


COVER 
Designed by Dilip Chowdhury Associates 
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The problem and most of the artıcles ın this 


issue were prepared before the Gujarat revolt 





IT ıs only the exceptionally ignorant who deride 
idealism, for the desultory void that grips you 
in its absence 1s terrible That precisely 1s what 
the student community ıs ailing from There 
is today no agency which can command its 
respect It struts about m an ideological 
vacuum, panting for a sustaınıng breath of 
purpose, the helpless pawn of vested interests, 
ignorant of everythmg else except the all per- 
vasive necessity of gettmg a degree 


In fact, the time has come, one feels, seriously 
to ask oneself if there is anything like a ‘stu- 
dent revolt? m our country im the first place 
True, there 1s discontent, frustration, uncertainty 
But does the mere existence of these presuppose 
a concerted movement for their removal? In 
reality, protest, 1f 1t has to have meaning, must 
be organised and coherent! What passes for 
it 1n our country 1s sporadic, erratic outbursts, 
waged over trivial issues, with no comprehension 
of either the ultimate goal, or of the underlying, 
basic anomalies which need to be attacked 


Indeed, it would have a sobering effect on 
most of us who talk glibly of ‘student revolt’ 


1 ‘Why Students Rrotest by Seymour L Halleck 


The problem 


to know that the basic class orientation of the 
student community 1s such that it cannot be 
half as revolutionary as we sometimes fondly 
imagine it to be The student protest move- 
ment ın India 1s an elitist phenomenon, restric- 
ted. with rare exception, to the upper and lower 
middle class which can, to begin with, afford to 
be educated 


Accepting this basic premise, Dr — Amrik 
Singh, Vice-Chancellor, South Delhi Campus has 
shed some very interesting light on the reactions 
of most of our ‘protesting’ students He writes, 
“Most of the (real injustices) seem to leave our 
young people cold What stirs them into activity 
are issues which are related to their expecta- 
tions from society or what they can get for 
themselves out of a reluctant and basically unjust 


yj system, so as to meet their individual needs 


and demands As they enter the mamstream 
of life, the choice before them is either to pro- 
test agaınst what they witness or to join in the 
vast grab that has been the process of develop- 
ment these 25 years Given this choice, not 
many people can resist the temptation to help 
themselves "The situation ıs truly tragic In 
terms of ideology, hardly any political party 


Mau 


stirs the imagination of the young In terms 
of sociological pressures, they find at difficult 
to resist the seductions of the middle class 
which, in an under-developed country, are likely 
to be strong and incessant and unremitting And, 
on their own, the young seem to lack:the energy 
as well as the leadership which would make 
them rebel agamst their elders Faced with 
this situation, they protest but their protest is 
usually disorganised and disorderly, and gets 
expressed more ın the form of student tantrums 
than ım the form of a movement for new 
values 72 


But, while this remams true to a large extent, 
it would be equally myopic to think of students 
as, 'comfortably closeted in an academic play- 
pen on the borderland of the real world'3 In- 
deed, the objective conditions for a powerful 
student revolt exist throughout the institutions 
of higher education Scarcity of books, limited 
library and laboratory facilities, inadequate 


2 ‘Weekly Round Table”, February 13, 1972 


3 “The Meanıng of the Student Revolt', Gareth 
Stedman Jones, in Student Power, Edited by 
Alexander Cockburn and Robin Blackburn 


residential and dining accommodation, poorly 
arranged course schedules, which leave the 


. Student with much free time but no whole-some 


extra-curricular activities—these are only a few 
apparently legitimate reasons for student dis- 
content The basic malady, however, lies much 
deeper 


Nehru had, when opening an educational con- 
ference ın 1948, declared: ‘Whenever confer- 
ences were called in tbe past to form a plan 
for education 1n India the tendency as a rule 
was to maintain the existing system with slight 
modifications "This must not happen now . 
The entire basis of education must be revolu- 
tionised' (Italics mime) Yet, as J P Naik 
(Ex-Member Secretary of the Education Com- 
mission) wrote in 1965, ‘What has happened (in 
India) ın the last 16 years 1s merely an expan- 
sion of the earher system with a few marginal 
changes ın content and technique ” 


The Report of the Education Commission 
(1964-66) echoed ‘Traditional societies which 
desire to modernise themSelves have to trans- 
form their educational system before trying ex- 
pand it, because the greater the expansion of the 
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traditional system of education, the more difficult 
and costly ıt becomes to change its character 
This truth has been lost sight of and, during 
recent years, we have greatly expanded a system 
which continues to have essentially the same 
features ıt had at its creation about a century 
ago '4 

Under the system of education perpetrated by 
the British, the accent was on higher education 
which could provide the foreign regime with the 


' bureaucratic personnel necessary to Tun its 


7 


admınıstratıve machinery With the coming of 
independence, under the influence of the egalıta- 
rian ideals and in recognition of the necessity 
for a broad based education system to sustain 
national development, expansion of primary 
schooling was given special emphasis For a 
parliamentary democracy, it was realised that a 
minimum functional literacy for the masses 1s 
essential if they wish to have a real sense of 
participation ın the political fabric of their coun- 
try On this basic foundation, then, was envisag- 
ed a more restricted, vocationalised secondary 
education and, last of all on the top of the 
pyramid, a controlled development of tertitary 
education 


However, despite this announced intention, 
secondary education and, still more, tertiary 
education, were permitted to expand more rapıd- 
ly than primary education And because suffi- 
cient resources to support this expansion were 
not available, the lowering of standards was 
mevitable As Gunnar Myrdal writes ‘Except 
for a relatively small and marginal advance in 
technical, vocational and professional education 
the planning has been mept or entirely lacking 
In general, the education system 1s wasteful, as 
it was in colonial times but its wastefulness 
and ineffectiveness have increased rather than 


1 decreased ' 


J 


| 


J P Naik (Educational Planning in India) has 
attributed this failure to evolve a new educa- 
tional system, fully géared to the new national 
objectives. to ‘a dogged conservatism that re- 
fuses to accept change and a tendency to prefer 
talk to action. so that all action gets logged 
down ın controversies—which thrive on an end- 
less stream of committees, seminars and confer- 
ences ” 


The more basic socio-economic reason for this 
hesitancy in effecting a drastic reconstruction 1s, 
however, even more interesting It 1s by now 


"well known that the largest beneficiaries of our 


system of education are the middle and upper 
classes and they retam most of the political 
power in both the local and national govern- 
ments Both parents and students from these 
articulate classes have resisted proposed changes 
ın the curricula at all levels and especially pro- 
posals that would give greater emphasis to tech- 


4 Quoted by Gunnar Myrdal in Asian Diama, HI 
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nical and vocational traiming at the secondary 
and tertiary levels Reared in the colonial tradi- 
lion, with full faith in the nineteenth century 
dictum, ‘learning for learning’s sake’, ıt 1s their 
influence which accounts for the absence of 
practical iramıng, at almost all levels of educa- 
tion, the great premium placed in secondary 
schools on the general type curriculum and the 
fact that tertiary institutions are mainly literary 
and academic rather than professional 


It 1s this traditional school system which is 
responsible also for attaching too much ımport- 
ance to the passing of examinations and acquir- 
ıng status In fact. such 1s the ‘examination’ 
craze of our universities that the Indian Second- 
ary Education Commission. Report said quite 
categorically as early as 1958, ‘the dead weight 
of the examination has tended to curb the teach- 
ers initiative, to stereo type the curriculum, to 
promote mechanical and lifeless methods of 
teaching, to discourage all spirit of experimenta- 
tion and to place the stress on wrong or unim- 
portant things in education’ 


Given this environment, it 1s not surprising 


"that students develop a most mercenary attitude, 


both to their anstitutions and their course of 
study The dynamite ıs ignited when the degree 
which they get on the basis of passing so many 
exams does not even get them a job, for over 
the 25 years of independence, not only did our 
educational system become  abnormally top 
heavy, the economy failed to make a break- 
through 


It 1s important to remember here that, apart 
from its status value, there are, (ın our employ- 
ment structure) very good economic reasons for 
acquiring a degree Amartya Sen has shown 
that on acquiring a degree, the average income 


increase 1$ many times the cost of the education , 


to the parent and, ‘that there 1s a large income 
differential between those who have the BA 
and other degrees and those who dont” Indeed 
the 1mportance of the degree, 1n economic terms, 
is primarily responsible for the fact that our 
universities are clogged with students who are 
most unsuited for academics and who, therefore, 
spend most of their time doing everything but 
studying 

More important, with the passage of time, 
given our limited rate of growth, mevitably, the 
atio between student and job opportunities be- 
cane extremely disproportionate The over- 
whelming desire for a respectable white collar 
job and our old abhorrence for manual labour 
precluded any wide-spread attempt at self-em- 
ployment As Myint wrote ‘the image which 
inspires them (students) ıs still of the educated 
elite enjoying a standard of living many times 
higher than the per capita income level of their 


5 Cited by Satish Saberwal ın an article ‘Education and 
Inequality’ Economic and Political, Weekly, Annual 
Number, 1972 
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country This 1n fact 1s the most 1mportant way 
in which the revolution of rising - expectations 
works among the educated classes of the deve- 
loping countries Few governments have been 
able to resist its pressure and follow a more 
selective and functional education policy which 
might promote educational development ’ 


The impact, of this in actual terms, was 
dramatically illustrated by Dr V K R V Rao, 
who, ın a paper entitled, University Education 


and Employment. A Case Study of Delh 


Graduates (1961) ‘found, that between 60 to 7095 
of Delhi’s poorest graduates (those with only 
pass degrees) were employed 8 years after edu- 
cation as minor clerks, a job designed to accom- 
modate high school graduates Students expec- 
tations were however based on the performance 
of past graduates, who invariably were able to 
go much further with the same qualifications 
Frustration and discontent were the ineluctable 
end products ” 


Interestingly, this close link between student 
unrest and the spectre of unemployment ıs 
further illustrated by the substantial variations 
ın student involvement and attitude to politics 
that exist from faculty to faculty For example, 
sınce academic standards and employment pros- 
pects are much better (or, at least were until very 


recently) for science and technical students than | 


for those ın the liberal arts, science students are./ 
much less involved ın student indiscipline © 

Joseph Debona has nightly summed up the 

situation when he says, “The economic explana- 

tion maintains that the universities and the needs 

of the economy, when incongruent, develop 

stresses, of which indiscipline ıs but a symptom’ 

(Italics mune)? 


Even so, any analysis of student unrest would 
be incomplete without a reference both to our 
political heritage and to the general political 
scene in our country In 1905, students burnt 
Lord Curzon’s effigy and boycotted college 
examinations protesting against the partition of 
Bengal Later Gandhi toured Northern India to 
appeal personally to the nationalist sentiments 
of the student body In 1936, with the assistance 
of M A Jinnah and Jawaharlal Nehru, the All 
India Students Federation was formed to urge 
fee reduction and student representation on 
governing bodies of the university With the 
inauguration of the Quit India Movement (1942) 
students were not only participating but actively 
organising demonstrations, protest marches and 
Strikes 


It 1s very difficult to wipe out this background, 
and even many of the tactics which Mahatma 
Gandhi used before ındependence (gherao, 


6 Philip G Altbach, “Student Politics in Bombay, 


7 ‘Indiscipline and Student Leadership in an Indian 
University W Joseph Dibona in Studeut | Politics, 
Edited by Seymour Martin Lipset 


satyagaraha, fasting) are very much in practice 
even now It would seem reasonable to accept 
the thesis that the early agitational trend of the 
Student community has persisted into the pre- 
sent, especially since provocations have increas- 
ed, not: lessened 


To this we must add the intrusion of local 
politics into university affairs and the support 
of student leaders by organised national parties 
This ın itself, however, is not lamentable In 
a country where the problems of the universities 
are so integrally connected to the entire social, 
economic and political structure, to wish that 
students remain oblivious to outside influences 
is fo commit a solecism But what 1s unfortunate 
IS that eur political parties are lamentable They 
have viewed student discontent not as something 
to be removed, but as something to be exploı- 
ted “They have bartered away the constructive 
potential of our generation to achieve their own 
selfish ends 


in fact, the role of the political parties in 
ıncıtıng students to agitate 1s particularly pernic- 
lous. for once students are lured into action over 
some trivial issue, and have tasted the intoxicat- 
ing flavour of power, ıt 1s difficult for them to 
return quietly to their routine academic life 
With each agitation the political parties become 
more entrenched At the same time, the fact 
that recruitment to important party positions 1s 
ill developed also assumes importance, for one 
of the only channels open to a young aspirant to 
a political career is through conniving and aid- 
ing the activities of political parties on the 
campus 


Hence, the reasons why students agitate are 
very clear Our houses of learning have become 
overcrowded cattle-sheds Our economy has no 
fresh pastures to offer to the thousands of degree 
holders vomitted out each year And, our poli- 
tical parties, like beasts of prey, are ever ready 
to make capital of the resulting frustration. and 
uncertamty If students do not agitate, what “7 
else can they do? 


Given the provocative intensity of these facts, 
the present state of student unrest seems almost 
tame What is more distressing, it 1s acutely ill 
organised Unconscious of its own strength, it 
still dances to the tune of vested interests, and 
as siressed ın the beginning, ıs more directed to 
getting a share in the Establishment, than to 
transform its essential nature Suffice it to say 
that the problefn of student’ unrest lies in the 
very matrix of our socio-economic structure It 
cannot be solved in isolation We await the 
day when the student community realises this, 
and acts, for there are phases in the history of 
a country when discontent and rebellion are 
legitimate Complacency would be disgusting 
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14 BEFORE Independence, Indian century of tradition ım student 
students took an active part in the agıtatıon and participation ın poli- 

national liberation struggle By tics With Independence, however, 4 
1947, India had at least half a the student movement in India lost 


v/peculrar to the Indian scene 


| 


its raison d'etre Further, the 
rulıng party, the (Congress, dis- 
couraged student politics and dis- 
sociated itself from it This all 
but dealt a death blow to the orga- 
nisation of the movement 


The new ethos which developed 
constituted by a changed political 


scene, a rapid expansion of 
enrolment in education, and an 
accelerated pace of social and 


economic change, altered the entire 
complexion of the movement in 
India Student agıtatıons conti- 
nued, mostly over trivial issues, 
sporadically (though with intensity) 
all over the country In the early 
60s the country exploded in a 
wave of student violence, and even 
before the Berkeley revolt took 
place in the USA, the student 
scene in India was attracting the 
attention of educationists and 
sociologists the world over 


IC opara studies of student 
unrest indicated certain features 
the 
Indian movement differed notably 


lin its disorganisat:on and lack of 


direction While movements in 
some other countries, including 
some under-developed ones, had 
brought about radical changes in 
the political scene of their coun- 
tries, the movement in India was 
not able to achieve any results of 
similar magnitude Agitation 
assumed diverse forms but it was 
mainly directed at seemingly petty 
issues in, or outside, the campus 
There was lack of a sustained poli- 
al commitment, and the profes- 
sional student leadership exercised 
a significant influence on its 
direction 


This 1s more or less the frame- 
work which I wish to examine 
here 


The purpose of this essay is to 
explore the economic roots of dis- 
content In doing so, we must 
delink, to some extent at least, the 
economic system from its political 
and social couaterparts This is a 
hazardous task At no time do we 
wish to ignore the inevitable link 


Jof countrywide trends 


ıs, ın his 


between these systems This 
exercise 1s justified only in as much 
as ıt helps to focus on the distor- 
tions in a crucial parameter, 
keeping ın mind the implicit dis- 
tortions in the related structures 


H owever, does a socio-economic 
analysis of student unrest have any 
content? 


In his study of Allahabad 
University, Dibona! points out the 
advantage of case studies over 
general analysis "The latter tend 
to ignore some peculiar (and 
regional) factors operating in an 
university, which often lead -to 
unrest and agitation While this 
allegation ıs true, ıt ıs not able to 
refute the overall superiority of our 
analysis This is due to the 
following reasons 


Firstly, the’ vast amount of use- 
ful data accumulated by the case 
studies seem to indicate a number 
The issues 
of agitation may be diverse but 
they follow the same pattern all 
over Since the issues which pro- 
‘voke students are the same, their 
roots of discontent must also be 
similar What in the particular 
case (eg,corruption, nepotism) 
was an outgrowth particular to one 
campus, becomes, in the general 
case, firmly ingrained in the socio- 
economic system Hence, such an 


explanation would appear 
necessary 
In fact, a number of factors 


acquire a new dimension when the 
link between them is observed The 
‘causes’ of agitation then seem, 
simply, to be distortions ın the 
overall structure 


Moreover, ın as much as the 
causes of agitation. appear to be 
outside the specific issues of agi- 
tation, in the student himself, that 
anger or anarchical 
behaviour, we have again to look 
towards the environmental struc- 
ture for an explanation If mass 
anger cannot be a reaction to a 
normal set-up, its roots must he in 


1 Joseph Dibona ‘Elite and Mass in 
Higher Fducation’ in ‘Student Un- 
rest” ed by S M Lipset 


the incongruiies of the 


economic structure 


It is true that the student hım- 
self may not be able to compre- 


hend the deeper or truer causes of 


his discontent But ıt can easily 
be demonstrated that wider eco- 
nomic pressures very often find an 
outlet ın the related issues of an 
agitation 


The close lınk between the 
macro variables, the ethos of the 
student, and the issues of agitation 
must be stressed at this stage 
Apparently, what we are also up 
against as a disturbed 
amenable to provocative issues 
This 15 how even in non-economic 
issues, economic distortaons enter 
the picture They add to the dis- 
turbance of the student ethos, so 
that, at some stage, he reacts to his 
discomfort by agitating over issues, 
which are given 
symbolic values 


I, is quite possible to look at 
some of the significant weaknesses 
of our economic system and see 
how they operate on the student 
ethos, and the entire panorama of 
education, precipitating very often 
agitation and unrest 


Alternatively, ıt 1s quite possible 
to look at the issues of agitation, 
and to trace these back to their 
underlying causes We have 
already noted that these issues are 
broadly similar over the country 
Although an extensive countrywide 
study over a significant time 
period does not exist, numerous 
intensive studies carried out ın the 
universilies of Bombay, Osmania, 
Ranchi, Allahabad, Delhi and 
many others do exist? These indi- 
cate that almost one third to one 
half ot the issues are fundamentally 
economic in nature Very often 
demonstrations hover around reduc- 
tion of fees, provision of more 
basic amenities and library facı- 
lities, provision of moie scholar- 


2 See for instance ‘case studies’ by 
M N Chitra in Seminar Dec 66, 
‘Student Politics and Student Leader- 
ship the case of Osmania Unı- 
versity’ by Robert C Shaw in 
‘Student Unrest’ ed by S M Lipset, 
Philip “Altbach ‘Students and 
Police m Bombay University” etc 
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'y fees) 


' employment 


ships, more hostels, better classes, 
etc 


S ince Independence, tbere has 
been a tremendous increase ın edu- 
cational facrlıtıes “There were 86 


mı proportion of 


s 


these 
remain. unemployed "There is a 
widening gap between the numbers 
of educated youth and the job 
opportunities offered to them In 
the year ending July 1973, the 
numbers of educated unemployed 


universities in 70-71 as against 27 yrose by 45% over the previous 


in 50-51 Enrolment of students 
at the university stage stood at 22 1 
lakhs as against 3 6 lakhs, over the 
same period As a whole, enrol- 
ment in institutions providing 
higher education, grew at a rate of 
10 per cent per year 


funds. so that the direct per capita 
investment on the Indian student 
18 one of the Jowest in the world 


In a typical case of Allahabad 
University, Dibona states “The 
number of students ıncreased from 


1.279 ın 1926 to 6,830 ın 1956 while 


the ratio of students to teachers 
doubled from 14 to 28 Durıng 
the period 1939-1956, hostel accom- 
modation rose from 1000 to 2000, 
but those living outside increased 
trom 1000 to 5000”3 Even under 
these trying circumstances, deterio- 
rating market conditions for jobs 
necessitated a very high perform- 
ance in studies 
tions, the 
situation 


general 
(characterised 


economic 


students to agitate 


Moreover, in the last three 
decades, there has been an influx 
of students from the poorer com- 
munities These students are so 


precariously placed in their finan- 1 


cial positions, that any attempt to 
increase this burden (eg, raising 
provokes a very strong 
reaction 


Again, with receding employ- 
ment opportunities, more and more 
strikes aim at expansion of seats, 
lowering of grade marks, resetting 
of staff question papers, etc These 
‘are desperate attempts to achieve 
a breakthrough, by improving 
their relative chances of obtaining 
While the univer- 
sities and colleges continue to turn 
out graduates at a brisk pace, an 


3 Joseph Dibona “Indiscipline and 
Student Leadership in an Indian 
University" in “Student Politics’, ed 
by Altbach 


Under these condı- 


by a: 
^ dearth of amenities), impels the” 


year Even graduates from techni- 
cal and professional colleges face 
the ^X prospects of sustaıned 
unemployment 


Meanwhile, education in İndia 1s 


There has , still the only means to achieve up 
been no corresponding increase in | ward social mobility 


It ıs also 
geared towards respectable ‘white 
collar’ jobs Thus, on the one hand, 
while it continues to raise expecta- 
tions, on the other, the economic 
scene simultaneously convinces the 
student that his expectations will 


not be realised. Economic insecu- 
Y 


rity has caused acute resentment in 
the student community Issues 
which increase the hkelihood of a 
job, are very likely to provoke stu- 
dents 1nto an agitation. The entire 
situation. has aptly been summarıs- 
ed by Malcom Ker who suggests 


ft 1s this explosive compound ot 


“the high aspirations and self con- | precise—generally, 


scious dignity instilled by the unı- 
versity on the one hand, and the 
frustration. and deception imposed 
by conditions of the market, on the 
other, that has made university 
students and graduates a continuing 
revolutionary force 4 


I. has been contended that edu- 
cation ın India is not geared to 
the needs of the economy İt 1s 
true that the educational structure 
has expanded relentlessly, without 
taking into account the manpower 
needs of the economy But it must 
not be forgotten that unemploy- 
ment 1s fundamentally an economic 
phenomenon And when it ıs pre. 
valent 1n so widespread a form, a 
larger share of the blame goes to 
the distortions in the economy 
rather than to those in the edu- 
cational structure 


It 15 wrong to assume that the 


„student Is an isolated unit, whose 


4 Malcom Ker ‘Educational and 
Political Development in Egypt 
Some Problems of Political Sociali- 
zation ” 


vi phenomenon of agitation 


) 
‘duty’ lies only with his books As 
a microcosm of society, he 1s also 


\ subject to economic stress? More- 


over, the strains on him are accen- 
tuated because his future 1s 
uncertain and hes before him Since 
this ıs 60, ıt ıs only natural that 
ın certain categories of agitation, 
the student should express disen- 
chantment with the economic 
scene 


Ls us continue to investigate 
some other significant variables 
which can help us explain the 
These 
will also aid us in answering cer- 
tain related questions pertaining 


- to the structure of agitation For 
instance. in explaming why 
agitations involve only some 


students while there is always a 
large, disinterested -section 


The structure of the agitating 
communities ıs very revealing in 
this respect Studies suggest that 
the agitating student belongs to 


|the poorer classes—to be more 


to the lower 


middle class § 


The absolute levels of uncer- 
tainty which we had seen earlier 
seem to be skewed heavily 
towards students from these classes 
of society Jobs are allocated 


/ betvveen students who are better 
4 off, and who have more resources 


Conditions become even more un- 
favourable to the poorer sections 
because they are very seriously 
angicapped by the lack of ade- 
quate educational amenities, and 
are il equipped to enter the rat 
race for jobs Since these stu- 
dents are affected most, they are 
the ones who will be most willing 
to agitate over an issue which 
promises to alleviate their distress 


Students from the upper classes 
iof 1ncome recipients belong almost 


5 Subhash Goel 
Seminar, Dec 66 


‘Our Viewpoint’ in 


6 See for instance Edward Shils 
‘Rather Sadhus than Philistines’ ın 
Encounter Sept 61 SM Lipset 
Students and Politics in UDC’s 

4, 1m ‘Student Politics’ ed by Altbach 


- 


ow 
1 


A. 


`~ 


J the student community 


,wıllıng participant in strikes 


eto 


entirely to the passive section of 
Couched 
in material security, they can 
afford to look on the agitating 
student with indifference or even 
derision 


Some additional factors explain 
why the poorer student 1s a more 
His 
material background makes him 
significantly rootless, and therefore 
better equipped to enter turmoil 
His financial stringency — drives 
him towards those faculties where 
financial requirements are muni 
mum, which ‘require low per capita 
investment, which do not inculcate 
a sense Of self esteem and offer 


fewer employment opportunities ?? . 
27 ın a vvay, the atmosphere 


and curricula in these faculties 
are better preparation for agitation 
The curricula opens the minds of 


„the students, so that they readily 
"question the stipulations laid down 


by authority 


O, course, a mıddle class back- 
ground may not be a sufficient 
condition for agitating some 
) students may react in the converse 
fashion The stiff competition 
may impel them towards harder 
work Moreover, if their means 
sustain themselves are very 
meagre, agitation may not find a 
place m their struggle for an exist- 
ence ‘Thus, the very poor student 
on the campus may also be (some- 


gravitates out into inequalities 
where sections enjoy social rights, 


, which the poorer classes do not 


Because of this econoniic distor- 
tion, social grievances are accen- 


yp tuated, and result in frustration 
| and agitation 
stration of a relative superiority 


It ıs this demon- 


elsewhere, which has disastrous 
effects on the student psyche 
‘Class differentials play a very im- 
portant role in aggravating bitter- 
ness if the student 1s not explicitly 
aware of them 


This would give a clue as to 
how even in non-economic issues, 
‘this economic variable plays a 
very significant role Whatever 
be the issue at hand, the situation 
is invariably made worse by the 
presence of a relatively gratified 
section of society 


A, inegalitarian. structure 1s very 
crucial in explaining the many 
issues pertinent to agitation For 
Instance, consider the many issues 
which are political in nature In 
economic inequality ıs implicit a 
political structure which tries to 


: conserve class differentials, in order 


to maintain itself In the minds of 
the student, his have nots will be 
identified with the political 
hierarchy, which controls the dıs- 
tributive system, at least in the 


J proximity of the students” realıty-— 


the university “This is why the 


— 


of student dıscontent are firmly | 
entrenched in the socio-economic 
and political structure To tackle’ 
unrest, poverty, unemployment 
and inequality must first be tackl- 
ed In the official circles, there is 
a naive unrealism with regard to 
the causes of unrest The Edu- 
cation Commission (64-66) docu- 
ment for instance states "While 
Such incidents and their contri 
butory factors have been a feature 
of higher education-for some years 
past, what is particularly disturb- 
Ing at present is the noticeable 
trend towards a progressive dete- 
rioration and the fact that these 
acts are increasingly committed 
quite unapologetically and on irre- 
levant grounds This is especially 
regrettable in view of the consider- 


able expansion of opportunities. for 
youth that Independence has 
initiated ' (italics mine) Not 


astonishingly, the solutions offered 
(formation of youth welfare bodies, 
intensifying of curricula etc), also 
have no touch of reality on them 


Independently, ıt has been realis- 
ed that the educatıonal system 
has not borne fruit Thus, the 
document quoted above recognises 
the problem posed by expanding 
education facilities irrespective of 
the needs of the economy It 
Stresses the urgency of providing a 
Job oriented education Again, 


/ 
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S 


the approach to education in the: 


fourth plan is ‘threefold, namely, 
to remove the present deficiency in 


rebelling student has a_ political 
| bias, and 1s invariably against 


times) compelled to join the passive 
- authority 


section, though for entirely 
B different reasons 


the system and link it more effec- 
tively with the increasing demands 


Something must be said as to of social stresses and strains in 


7 seems to be 


İ The lower middle class origin of 
Í 


student agitation 1s not a pheno- 
ımenon peculiar to Inda Even in 
much better off countries this 
so? Thus, what 


seems to matter ıs the relatıve 


Vereat equaliser 


why inequality affects the student” 
community more than any other 
section of society This 1s because 
education ın India ıs in a sense a 
As we explained 
earlier it ıs still the only means 


"lor achieving upward social mobi- 


the educational system which have 
developed in the first three plans 
and to extend the system in res- 
ponse to social urges and economic 
needs 710 


joris 5 “MADE elity At a conscious level, there- I n Spite of these, and many other 
y fore, the nouveau riche are not similar assertions. the educational 
Inequality, which is funda- Prepared to acquiesce to a difference system has remained invariant over | 
mentally economic ın nature, With the upper classes Moreover, the years This is easy to under- 
' unlike the older generation, they do stand The education structure 
ou e not recognise any set of constraints cannot be worked upon and in: ) x 
7 Mccully, ‘English Education and as inevitable, or given Hence, proved in isolation Any effort to 
» the Origins of Indian Nationalism 4Social differences impinge most on create an island would be resisted 
8 S M Lipset, “Student and Politics their volatile psyche 17 
à in UDC s” op cit 0. 
Donald K Emerson ın “Students and The analysıs so far presented 1s 10 India 773 Publications Division, ` 


Politics ın Developed Nations’ sufficient to indicate that the roots Goveinment of India 
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by external socio-economic pres- 


sures The actual problems con- 
fronting the educational system 
(ranging from corruption and ^ 


, nepotism to shortage of funds, etc) 
are $o collossal that the structure 
has become intransigent to ordinary 
manoeuvres 


The only solution obviously lies 
in completely overhaulıng the pre- 


f 


V sent set-up. It 1s difficult to believe 


that the government would ever 
recognise the true dimensions of 


Hi the problem and come to grips 


=F 


.ıdeas of a ruling elite 


—. 


' have risen 


“swayed by the vested interests ot 


with it Consequently, I am in- 
clined to agree with Edward Shils,! 
for instance, who states that in the 
present state of affairs, no far 
reaching change seems to be in 
sight, and the morass 1s likely to 
continue 


T. overhaul the present struc- 
ture, ıt ıs evident that we requare 
something more than the stagnant 
This can 
be provided by the Indian youth 
As Altbach!? has rightly pointed 
out, Indian students” appear to be 
more idealistic than other sections 
of society and also less willing to 
accept compromises 


lhere is no dearth of examples 
from other countries, and even 
from our own (during the Inde- 
pendence movement) where stu- 
dents have ultimately identified 
their discomfort with incongruities 
in the socio-economic set up, and 
to re-structure the 
society ın which they Inve Even 
in countries with a markedly re- 
pressive atmosphere, such as Spain, 
students have forged a united front 
with workers to fight for their 
rights 


There 18 a belief shared by 
observers of the student movement 
ın Inda, that the Indian student 
community 1s not likely to assume 
a radical role since it is mghtist in 
inclination, disorganized and easily 


political parties and “professional” 


11 E Shils ‘Students, Politics and 
Universities ın India’ in “Student 


Politics’ ed by Altbach 


Altbach “Student Pohtics and 
Higher Education m India’ op cit 
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J Festations 


students "These, 1 must point out, 
are more or less superficial manr- 
Deeper than this, the 
impediments would le in the lack 
of consciousness of the student 
community, the newly acquired 
values of the nouveau riche which 
propel them towards the muddle 


v/ class, and the fast pace of social 
change which has disonented the 


movement 


Dees this imply, that unlike 
Burma or Thailand, Indian stu- 
dents will never assume an out- 
standing role in reshaping the 
future of their country? 


It ıs my belief that while these 
obstacles are real enough, there 
are a number of hope giving fac- 
tors also There 1s every evidence 
to show that students have risen 
ın response to genuine demands 
If thear movement has lacked pro- 
per priorities, this is due to the 
presence of extraneous elements 
and of course, their nascent con- 
sciousness But this consciousness 
ıs likely to merease and not 
decrease with the years 


Youth has gravitated by and 
large towards Left oriented. parties 
This again shows some inclination 
towards egalıtarıan growth and 
expedient change Activism, with 
its charisma, 1s not the sole cmteria 
of how popular a party will be 
with students Parties, very active 
on the student front, such as 
AISF and the SYS have lost 
their popularity in the span of a 
few years 


Moreover, lately, students 
belonging to the upper classes 
(studying in professional colleges, 
technical anstitutes and elsewhere) 
have sporadically expressed dissent 
with the status quo <A conscious 
upper class, united in its ideals 
with the lower class, 1s a pre- 
requisite for an organized student 
movement 


These are steps in the mght 
direction It ıs hoped that with a 
committed leadership, the student 
community will surge forward and 
shoulder the responsibility in the 
essential task of national 
reconstruction 
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IF student agitations in our country 
as a rule are apt to end up in a 
blind alley, one of the reasons is 
that even well meaning critics 
themselves often do not see any 
way out for the students First 
there are those who see all unrest 
in different shades of a single 
metaphor concerned either with 
limitless condemnation or unalloy- 
ed enthusiasm The former cate- 
gory consists mostly of the 
unequivocal defenders of the 
existing capitalist system who con- 
sider the student agitations to be 
the product of ‘unproductive and 
ındıscıplıned minds’ The latter 
represent those who would 
welcome any form of opposition 
to the status quo or Authority 
with a capital A, amongst them 
would be included the devotees of 
Student Power, for some the power 
of a new class! 


A very large section of the critics 
wants to view students agitation 
from the standpoant of ‘progressive 
change” or ‘socialism’, they even 
flourish these phrases with the 
confidence of our Prime Minister, 
but like her either mean something 
very different or just do not mean 
anything at all Take for instance 
the opinion of the author who sets 
the problem for this issue: the 
student community, he writes, 
‘struts about ın an ideological 


vacuum, panting for a sustaining 
breath of purpose, the helpless 
pawn of vested interests 7” Since 
profound words like ‘ideological 
vacuum’ or ‘vested interests’ have 
been left entirely unexplained, this 
particular criticism reduces itself 
to a meaningless syllogism All 
such ‘critiques’ in fact draw upon 
radical verbal embellishments, 
without, offering a comprehensive 
analysis 


Do Indian students exist in an 
ideological vacuum or are they a 
class in themselves? No ındı- 
viduals or groups in society ever 
exist un an ideological vacuum It 
18 one thing to say that the majo- 
rity of our students are un-involv- 
ed in politics and quite another to 
think that they have no ideology 
One has only to look at the careers 
which seem most attractive to our 
students—the ^ bureaucracy, the 
world of business, the armed forces, 
academic studies abroad, etc, their 
cultural tastes, their extra-curricular 
activities, their relative unconcern 
for anything but their own ımme- 
diate interests, to know that they 
have deep rooted bourgeois attı- 
tudes typical of backward capıtal- 
sm Even a labourers son if 
perchance he becomes educated, 
1€, acquires a degree of some sort, 
expects to find a place in the 
sprawling ruling apparatus of the 
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State or the immense non-produc- 
ing service sector in the pay of 
private business and the wealthier 
classes 


There us nothing surprising in 
this Firstly, these are the main 
avenues open for employment and 
moreover such jobs are the “done” 
thing Education 1s a very import- 
ant means for ‘socializing’ the 
ideology of the ruling classes—their 
ideals, the skills needed by them 
and so on The years of education 
are precisely those in which the 
student open to the predominant 
social influences, gets moulded by 
them and, in our society, the pace 


„Class interest of the students as a 
“ whole 


The argument that student 
politics are a struggle for student 
power against the authorities, mis- 
construes the very concept of 
‘power’ ın society “Povver —pol- 
tical, legal, intellectual etc, 1s the 
superstructural form assumed by 
the economic dominance of one 
class over others, particularly in 


~ the ownership of the means of pro- 


duction Such a relationship 1s not 
only non-existent between student 
agitators and the transport or 
university authorities whom they 
may be agitating against, but the 
actual struggle 1s not for opposing 


of life is set by the Tatas, the" oi overthrowing these authorities 


Shashi Kapoors, the debonair 
executives, the IAS pimpernels, the 
Machiavellian politicians and the 
shallow intellectuals That the 
average Indian student 1s ‘apoliti- 
cal” as perhaps further proof of his 
"bourgeois commitment", for being 
a minority ruling class, the Indian 
capitalist class together with its 
othei co-sharers in power sees poli- 
tics as a profession to be taken up 
by some after the university, with 
the exception that in this the 
average citizen participates once in 
five years, wlule for the rest of the 
time he/she 1s expected to discuss 
it! 


Í, the larger sense, large seg- 


„ments of the working classes too 


— 


are under the influence of this 
bourgeois ideology Within the 
students, however, its grip is far 
more powerful, because the objec- 
tive interest. of the classes from 
which the majority of the students 
come have been better served 
undei the existing social order 
than those of the ruthlessly exploit- 
ed industrial working class, the 
poor and the landless peasants 


This difference has, and given the : 


present course of Indian capitalism 
wil. diminish, more and more 
students being forced to join the 
ranks of the unemployed and the 
semi-proletarians But. for the 
present, it allows us to demarcate 
the majonty of the students as a 
part of the 
bourgeoisie 


A number of points should be 
noted before we can speak of the 


vast Indian petıte- i 


Ho example, an agitation for 
student representation on admission 
commuttees appears as a struggle 
against the university admanistra- 
ton, but ın reality it is either 
against casteism, corruption, etc, 
or for the protection of ‘minority 
interests’ In either case, what 1s 
at issue 18 a social tendency, which 
arises from the social system ‘The 
term “Student Power’ has as little 
meanıng as “Brahman Power’, for 
both categories hide the real 
source of conflicts between social 
groups 


—- 


In fact, it 1s the absence of a 


Ship with a backward monopoly 
capitalism, deprived unlike its 
European and ‘New World’ coun- 
terparts of the 18th to 20th centuries 
of the most important sources of 
accumulating capital, viz, plunder 
trom the colonies and the surplus 
in the hands of the rich peasants 
and the  semrfeudal landlords, 
whom the present State must sup- 
port as the political basis of its 
power Even those student orga- 
nisations which realize this (if 
thear published programmes are 
any indication) have not drawn the 
relevant conclusions, far from put- 
ting them into practice 


F or the moment, ıt important 
to note that student unrest results 
basically from the objective condi- 
tions of poverty and an over-all 
growth rate slower than even many 
ot the third world countries, the 
consequent frustration being 
aggravated both by the grandiose 
promises of the government and 


'the ‘demonstration effec? of 
standards of living ın the advarosd 
capitalist countries, successfully 


aped by the wealthiest classes at 
home The advancmg crisis ot 
Indian capitalism, to be seen in 
progressively prolonged cycles of 
inflation and acute shortage of 
investment goods has become 
intensified during the last decade 


consciousness of their class inter- (A crude but relrable index ıs the 
est as members of the petite bour- (/gallopıng unemployment (exclud- 


geoisie, whrch 1s typical of student 
agitation in our country Tearing 
up ones degrees at convocations for 
instance has become a symbolic 
form of protest over unemploy- 
ment The ‘hijacking’ of buses is 
a standard procedure to agıtate 


‘agamst the inefficient transport sys- 


tem in various cities This frag- 
mented form of protest against a 


' real problem is partly due to the 
'absence of a general awareness 
i that the same problem may be 


common to others as also the fact 
that most of their demands cannot 
be met unless the present capitalist 
system 1s abolished Lacking this 
pérspective, student politics remam 
the politics not only of, but also 
tor, small petite bourgeoss groups, 
who protest against the high rate 
of unemployment without taking 
info account ils integral relation- 


ing underemployment) 





Net increase Jobs Mounting 
Yeni of labour created unemploy- 
force ment 
1951—61 -21 16 5 00 
1961—71 40 20 25 00 
1971—81 65 30 60 00 


————— 


(Figures ın millions) 


(SOURCE | Economic Times, quoted 
ın All India Students Federation’s 
pamphlet on unemployment ) 


Of course, not all the students 
are evenly affected by this 
shortage of jobs 9096 of those in 
the 6-10 age group never cross 
beyond Class V (Ref  Recom- 
mendations of the National Semi- 
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nar on Reform and Democratisation 
of Educatıon, July 1969) Only 596 
amongst these are able to contınue 
their studies until the age of 21! 
(Economic and Political Weekly, 
Special No 1972 J N Kaul 

Development of Indian Higher 
Education) This means that only 
a tiny minority ever qualify for the 
higher posts of engineers, doctors. 
etc Given these İımıtatıons, 
amongst the engineers alone (of all 
types) the unemployment figure as 
per the official registers was 


Year Total 
1966 4000 
1969 50,000 


(Ref A K Sen ‘Crisis in Indian 
Education’ article in Aspects of 
Indian Economic Development, ed 
by Pramıt Chaudharı ) 


Of course, engineening has been 
the most affected by the recession 
after 1965, but other sectors are 
going to fare no better, given the 
fact that the limits of expansion 
have very nearly been reached even 
in the proliferating bureaucracy and 
the “other service sectors’ Invest- 
ments and aid from abroad both 
from private agencies and foresgn 
States can alone relieve the situa- 


.uon for the capitalist government 


in power at the Center, and this 
seems to be materıalızıng with the 
Soviet Union promising large scale 
aid, the USA foregomg a sub- 
stantial share of its PL 480 hold- 
ings, the EEC countries rushing ın 
to establish ‘trading relations and 
investment exchanges’ for ‘mutual 
benefit’, etc, all within quick suc- 
cession of each other But even 


/thıs would hold better prospects 
J only for some section of the stu- 


dents The overwhelming number 
must continue to live with one of 
the lowest per capita expenditures 
on education even amongst the 
developing countries, one of the 
highest ratio of students to teachers 
and prospects of low wages and 
high prices 


dhe average high school or col- 
lege student faces this situation 


with a petite-bourgeois family back-.X ficance for student organisations 


ground, 1e, not only does he have 
high expectations of himself, but 
/so do his parents, friends, etc The 


/ an 


higher the degree he studies for, 
the greater ought to be his mcome, 
dowry and status But, as A K 
Sen (op cit) shows, while the 
income differential between the 
highest and lowest paid jobs «s 
large, most of those with high 


» academic qualifications need not 


get good jobs A graduate who 
has to look forward to being a 
clerk all his life is hardly going 
to be engrossed in his studies—for 
ınstance a course in history or 
literature especially when this 
teaches him nothing about the job 


v he might expect to take up In 


terms of traınıng the student for 
some profession, the liberal arts 
courses (and even in 1967-68 these 
accounted for 414% of the 
students ın the colleges while the 
science based were only 333% 
J N Kaul op ot) are a total 
waste, while the technical and 
swence based courses generally 
have little actual provisions for 
learning in the humanities In 
either case, the predominant attı- 
tude towards education 1s mecha- 


‘nical and often repetitive learning 


ın order to pass examinations Non- 
involvement with the educational 
system which inculcates an atti- 
tude of pragmatism rather than 
commitment to study 1s, together 


İ with other reasons, responsible for 


the widespread alienation of stu- 
dents from the existing system 


Cx ven this situation, the frequent 
outbreak of unrest on the cam- 
puses 1s not surprising What, 
indeed, ıs surprising is that stu- 
dents do not agitate enough or in 
organısed, effective manner 
Most agitations hardly ever last 
beyond sporadic outbreaks or 
exceed the immediate demands 
examination schedules, grievances 
against university or police func- 
tionaries, etc In this their pers- 
pective ıs akin to the most 
backward kind of trade unionism, 
which believes in launching agı- 
tations, even using violence on 
occasions, in order to come to a 
compromise as quickly as possible 
Election time has enormous sıgnı- 


It is at this time that the 
‘orientation’ of different organısa- 


tions towards the various political 
parties comes into play and the 
‘sympathy’ of the paternal party 
takes the form of financial and 
other help The elections for the 
union, generally on the basis of a 
single vote franchise, provide good 
training for parliamentary demo- 
cracy—promises, many of them 
iepeated from one year to the next, 
p2rsonality contests, lavish cam- 
paigns, fiery speéches 


Digs is, of course, an important 
difference Given the constraint of 
limited finances, only a_ relative 
autonomy for the Union, and the 
fact that all student organisations 
have to contend for the support ot 
students with more or less identical 
needs, so long as an organisation 


limits itself mainly to working out P d 


a students” welfare programme, it 
has of necessity to adopt a reform- 
ist perspective, whatever it might 
say as a matter of ‘manrfesto-talk’ 


Certainly, 1t will be incorrect to 
sdy merely from the similarity of 
the demands raised by the various 
student orgam:sations, that there 1s 
little difference from one to the 
other The Vıdyarthı Parishad 
‘looks towards the Jana Sangh 
which is the same thing as saying 
that its publications take a ‘line’ 
of Hindu nationalism and its orga- 
misation helps the Jana Sangh 
during election or agitation time 
There ıs a similar relationship bet- 
ween the National Students’ Union 
and the Congress, the Samajwadi 
Yuvyan Sabha and the SSP, the 
All India Students Federation and 
the CPI, the Students Federation 
cf India and the CPM 


In all cases there are certain 
common features which typify this 
relationship (2) İt ıs an elitist 
relationship, that ıs, the commit- 
ment to the party or even a com- 
plete understandıng of Its 
programme is restricted to a few 
activists, who hold the leadership 
within the organisation and are 
able to mobilize the students for 
a limited purpose 


(u) The Party looks at its 
student front as another extension 
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Of its organasational influence and 
ideological hegemony, though the 


` 


tons which peddle their politics 


under bourgeois demócracy and act 


latter element is more an idea and ‘to mystify the exploitation by the 


less a fact 


I t would be far better to take up 
individual case studies, ın this case 
the AISF and-the SFI, since with 
them we have certain minimum 
points of agreement ın relation to 
the student front, 1e, the need to 


ın (i) theoretical 


ruling classes, which is the central 
and dommant reality : 


This differentiation must occur 
clanty about 
aims, objectives, etc, (i) thorough 
tramıng for members in the Party 
programme as well as the use of 
Marxist theory and (m) most sıgnı- 


ıntegrate the student struggle with ficantly 1n different forms of strug- 


those of the working class, the 
poor and landless peasantry in 
order to establish a form of work- 
ers and peasants' State 


First of all, it 1s important to 


note that organısıng the student 


community for a working class 
movement entails quite different 
problems from the task of 
organising them for a national 
movement led by the bourgeoisie, 


especially when the, latter has estab- 


lished its hegemony over the other 
classes ın the civil, political, mili- 
tary and economic spheres, as has 
been the case in our country ever 
smce the Moderate Nationalists 
advocated the capitalist path of 


development as an alternative to 


colonial rule What are these 


problems? 


(a) As a class, and the students 
are an important section of this 
class, the petite-bourgeoisie turns 
towards the working classes only 


when they do not see any hope for 


themselves in the existing system 
and are faced with a strong, well 
organised working class movement, 
militant, political and. revolutionary, 
1€, it has the perspective of dis- 
placing the existing ruling classes 
In situations of actual class strug- 
gles, this theoretical generalization 


‘1s to be seen ın its attraction for 


the stronger side, even during 
limited struggles 

(b) The specific contradiction 
which a revolutionary students 


organisation has to resolve is that 
of being able to function ın a non- 
revolutionary situation, and make 


‘the greatest use of ıt ın order to 
' prepare for a revolutionary situa- 


tion It ıs, therefore, absolutely 
indispensable to differentiate itself 
from the numerous purely bour- 
gears or petty-bourgeoss organisa- 


pose of the organisation 


gle and their persistent use In 


this context 1t must be emphasized 


times without number that too 
much importance to bourgeois 
elections, or actual participation in 
the existing set up or a struggle 
towards this end can only dilute 
the revolutionary aims and pur- 
In the 
context of India as that of other 
countries with a backward capi- 
talism, the importance of ideologi- 
cal work amongst the ‘students 1s 
of special importance since the 
intellectual hangover of the colo- 
nial period reinforces the low levels 
of the intelligentsia and its com- 
partmentalızatıon into narrow dis- 
ciplines and subjects 


Tus broad framework can be 
used to evaluate the ‘revolutionism’ 
of the AISF and the SFI 


It must be recognised that 


these ‘student organisations havé 


had to operate in the absence of a 
well-organised and politically moti- 
vated revolutionary working class 
movement of the proletariat and 
the poor and landless peasantry In 
our opinion, the genetic defect of 
most Indian Marxists, and reflect- 
ed till today in varymg degrees in 
the CPI’s programme of the NDF 
and the CPM's programme of the 
PDF, has been their fatal attraction 


.ffor sections of the bourgeois class, 


1e, its strategic association with 
their programmes Both these 
parties have confused the histori- 
cal tasks of completing the bour- 


' geois democratic revolution with 


the necessity of associating strate- 
gically wath a section of the 
bourgeoisie 


This 1s not the place to under- 
take a detailed critique of their 
positions, but ıt must be noted that 


in the existing situation of our 
country, this involves a wholesale 
negation of the lessons Leninism 
has to teach us in relation to the 
completion of the tasks of the 
democratic revolution under the 
dictatorship of the proletamat, ın 
alliance with the landless and poor 
peasants Lenm was absolutely 
clear on this score, both ın his 
unyielding struggle against the 
Mensheviks, who saw the leader- 
ship of the bourgeoisie as essen- 
tial for the transition to socialism 
and a section of the Bolsheviks, who 
as late as the March 1917 Party 
Conference wanted to support the 


Provisional Government or even . 


later in 1918 wanted to go ın for 
a coalition government with the 
Social Revolutionaries, the Men- 
sheviks, et al Lenin insisted that 
State power will be exercised only 
by the Soviets of the Workers, 
(Poor) Peasants’ and Soldiers 


Deputies, (who had joined them) ` 


and not by any’ variation ot this 
into a democratic front of any 
sort In the same breath, so to 
speak, the Bolshevik party which 
had established a majority ın the 
Soviets combined two different 
tasks, ıt declared the October 
Revolution to be a socialist one 
and at issued the Land Decree for 
the distribution of land to the 
peasants 


Au this has an extremely ım- 
portant lesson for us as far back 
as 1917 (of course, much before 
that in his Two Tactics of Social 
Democracy) Lenm and at that time 


Leon Trotsky Gn his Results and , 


Prospects 1905) were able to see 
the inability of the bourgeoisie as 
a class to complete ıts own mission 
of the democratic revolution an a 
country like Russia How much 
more true js this of our country 
ın 1973, with a bourgeoisie inte- 
grally dependent on imperialism, 
which has after a rule of 25 years 
yet not completed the expropria-\ 
tion of the semi-feudal classes from | 
many areas of the countryside 

Indeed, ıt 1s fetishism of the worst 

order to confuse the need for uti- 

lizing the contradiction within the 
bourgeois class (say between its 

Left and Right wings) in actual 


b- 


- 
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politics with. the need for including 
the support of any of these wings 
as/a part of the transitional stage 
to socialism And it has beer this 
congenital defect of Indian Commu- 
nists together with other mustakes 
which has made our working class 
stunted and superficial ın its poli- 
ucalızatıon, and the parties them- 


‘Selves bureaucratic in functioning, 
‘reformist ın politics and failures in 


/ 


| peopie' 


practice, from the revolutionary 
standpoint of socialism 


Lin student vvıngs have natur- 
ally not escaped the atrophy of 
Indian Marxism and the absence 
of a revolutionary working class 
movement 


(i) The AISF Constitution, 
while basing itself on Marxısm- 
Leninism and declaring its deter- 
mination for popularizing the ideals 
of ‘scientific socialism’ (page 15) 
as its very first object (Article IV, 
Clause 1) also declares 1s to ‘infuse 
patriotism among the students, 
love and friendship to the people 
of the country and constantly to 
strengthen ıt >° This 1s probably 
what the AISF might have wanted 
to do in 1936 as a bourgeois na- 
tionalist students’ organisation and 
the National Students’ Union might 
want to do today But to give a 
call for ‘patriotism’ and ‘love of 
without defining their 
ciass content 1s to make a mockery 
"of Marxısm 


The entire compromise with 
bourgeois attitudes and politics 1s 
reflected ın its stand on various 
othe: issues Its pamphlet on 
"Unemployment, for instance 
{written by C K  Chandrappan) 
calls upon the students to fight for 
‘Democratic’ Raghts by calling on 
their behalf upon the existing 
bourgeois government (Sic!) to 
find new resources by breaking 
the parallel economy of black 
money, confiscatıng “hoarded gold” 
etc (Page 10), “to create more job 
Opportunities’ by rapid industrial- 
isation of the country, by radical 
land reforms and distributing sur- 
plus land to the rural poor and 
landless peasants, and “ensurıng 
lob security’ by banning closures, 
lock-outs and retrenchment! I 
would have thought that these were 


the very tasks of the national 
democratic revolution and it would 
be the duty of the AISF to explain 
to the students, firstly, that this 
government was incapable of 
accomplishing these and how they, 
while waging limited battles for 
students gain within the existing 
system, must be able to unite with 
the workers and the peasants, who 


‘face even a harsher regime of un- 


employment But the AISF like 
its mentors, the CPI, probably 
believes, un ‘pulling’ the government 
to the Left on the strength of the 
words, “democratic agitation’, pro- 
cessions, demonstrations and ‘aid’ 
from the Soviet Union 


The CPM has certainly made an 
advance upon the out and out 
class collaboration and reformism 
of the CPI, and this reflects itself 
in the position taken by the 
Students Federation of India, which 
seeks the ‘co-operation and sup- 
port of the democratic movements 
of workers and peasants and mıd- 
dle classes and of all democratic 
and socialist forces and extends its 
co-operation and support to them’ 
(Constitution, Page 19) Of course, 
it fails to overcome the perspective 
of a democratic seizure of power 
and adopt one of the ‘socialist’ 
seizure Of power - 


(u) The essence of revolutionary 
work in any mass organisation lies 
in not only knowing the forms of 
struggle and propaganda but in 
being able to use these with per- 
sistence and in raising the deo- 
logical level of the members so 
that they can play their role along- 
side workers and peasants and, 
most significantly, ın equipping 
the orgamsation with militancy 
both in terms of organisational 
preparedness and the willingness 
to fight ın the face of State repres- 
sion and other reactionary forces 


Now. It ıs a fact that both the 
AISF and the SFI have on numer- 
ous occasions jomed the workers 
and peasants’ in their struggles and 
this has differentiated them from 
ther organisations like the ABVP 
or the NSU But this aspect of their 
work has formed very much the 


Smaller part of their over-all work, 


‘which has mainly concentrated 


- 


around Union politics and getting 
petty gams from the admınıs- 
tration The necessity of this kind 
of agitation in order to rally the 
mass of students 1s recognused but 
a persistent effort to advance their 
consciousness 1s absent For the 
larger numbers in these organisa- 
tions, the annual elections are thej 
main activity, and only a few are 
drawn into the broader political 
sphere. In any case both organisa- 
tions show an extremely low level 
of ideological preparedness 
internal and international as well as 
theoretical questions or willingness 


on 


on the part of individual members ~ 


to undertake work of an agitational 
type amongst the workers and 
peasants and certainly the absence 
of a mılıtant arm something com- 
parable to the RSS in the case of 
the ABVP has off and on reduced 
the SFI, for instance, to issuing 
pithy parliamentary condemnations 
against dastardly attacks by the 
police and others In terms of their 
literature and its broad circulation, 
these organisations again come off 
poorly It ıs high time they gave 
up the notions of bourgeois ‘lega- 
lity’, started questioning their 


partues and prepared for the intense * 


Class-struggles that are and will 
take place between those who side 
with the workers, poor and land- 
less- peasants and those who will 
oppose them 


“day, this can be the only 
criteria for judging the 'revolution- 
ism’ of any student for the capı- 
talıst class or against it, for the 
workers and peasant struggles or 
against them Of course, it must 
be remembered that the student 
community, as a group, will not 
come over to the revolutionary 
forces until they are able to orga- 


4 


nise themselves politically, with. the ? 


perspective of the ‘socialist’ seizure 
of power ınto a new party and pro- 
ceed ahead of purely economic 
struggles Remember Calcutta 
1971-1972, the unpreparedness of 
the CPM and ats diluted politics 
caused a lowering of the workers 
and students struggles under the 
impact of police repression insteac 
of its heightening, a swing towards 


the Chatra Parıshad instead of 
away from it Why? Let it not 
happen again ` 
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PRADEEP 


Leadership 


SINGH 


STUDENT agitations are, by and 
large, reflections of those who lead 
them Yet, we know little about 
these leaders 


There 1s a paucity of hard data 
available in regard to student 
leadership in India today No one 
has done any statistical or socio- 
logical study Who they are, from 
what background do they come, 
what motuvates them, how they 
function and how quite a few of 
them eventually make their way 
into positions of political promi- 
nence are all issues which need to 
be investigated For my part, I 
have no definite answers to give 
Not only that, my expenence 1s 
limited only to my own university 
and I would not claim too much 
for ıt But to report on it ın an 
impressionistic way seems import- 
ant to me for this ıs a dimension 
of understanding of the student 
situation which. is altogether 
missing today 


Jt seems safe to say that student 
leaders an our country are im 
no basic sense different from 
student leaders elsewhere Most 
of them are men and women of 
energy and ambition | Quite a few 
of them are idealistically inclined 
Whether they are personally mal- 
adjusted or not, as some of the 
reports on student leaders in other 
countries would suggest, 1s not very 
important This kind of thing can 
be said about several other people 
who go anto political life To apply 
it with specific réference to student 
leaders seems to be stretching the 
point and therefore need not be 
referred to m any detail That 1s 
why it may be affirmed that our 
student leaders are made approxi- 


mately of the same stuff as their 
counterparts elsewhere 


But, having said this, one must 
also hasten to quahfy Very few 
of our student leaders are politic- 
ally non-attached Most of them 
are connected with one political 
party or the other This has been 
so for a long time So far as one 
can judge, the phenomenon became 
quite a marked one ın the thirties 
when the All India Students’ Fede- 
ration emerged as a fairly power- 
tul body Indeed, even when 
there was a split in this Federation, 
that too was along political lines 
Those connected with the Com- 
munist Party went one way, those 
opposed went another way İt is 
cleai therefore that there has bee 
a fairly long tradition of political 
alignments among the students and 
one need not refer to at with any 
sense of deprecation 


Two things however changed the 
situation ın recent years ‘The first 
one is that being politically aligned 
today does not mean the same 
thing as it meant during the 
British days Even if there were 
differences of approach amongst 
student leaders, the target of attack 
was a foreign government In spite 
of political and tactical differences, 
therefore. there was a certain 
measure of agreement ‘Today, 
the situation 1s different as well as 
difficult Apart from the rulmg 
party, there are quite a number of 
other political parties which are 
active in the field In fact, the 
opposition 1s clearly divided into 
the Right-opposition and the Left- 
opposition Not only that, the 
Left-opposition 1s further sub- 
divided mto a number of groups 
which quite often collide with each 


(a 


other This makes for confusion, 
mutual fighting and a general 
atmosphere of several forces 
working at cross purposes with 
each other 


^ 


The second element in the situa- 
tion 1s however no less disconcert- 
ing Politics has penetrated the 
universities 1n a manner that had 
not been witnessed in İndia before 
Since almost every political party 
has a student wing, one sees the 
same babble of voices and conflict- 
ing pulls in the student world as 
elsewhere Perhaps one needs to 
be specific here In Tamılnadu, 
for instance there is the ruling 
party and there ıs the ADMK, a 
newly emerging political group In 
both cases, they have their respec- 
tive student wings Similarly, in 
universities like the BHU, Alla- 
habad, Lucknow, etc, there are 
Communists. SSP students, Akhil 
Bharatiya Vidyarthı Pamshad 
students and so on Each one of 
them 1s a recognisable identity 
Each one of them has its cadres 
Each one of them has organisation- 
al and financial support from 
outside Each one of them has 
links with the State and the Central 
leadership of their respective 
parties Each one of them makes 
compromises, adjustments, align- 
ments, more or less as expediency 
dictates 


Because of these two factors, 
tnersfore, the student movement in 
our country is neither unified in 
Organisational terms nor ain. ideo- 
logical terms Organisational unity 
could have followed provided there 
had been a unified ideological 
approach And here vhat the 
poser says 1s most pertinent As 
1t puts ıt, the student movement 
'struts about in an ideological 
vacuum, panting for a sustaming 
breath of purpose’ What is lack- 
ing iS this sense of purpose Most 
students do not know why they 
are agitated All that they know 
ıs that they are agitated 


But, ıs it fair to blame the 
students or these students leaders 
when even the politicians do not 
know what needs to be done? Do 
out opposition leaders provide a 
clear alternative to the ruling party? 
Do they have some kind of con- 


certed approach to the problems 
that face the country? Do they 
have a strategy of development to 
offer which can replace the present 
wasteful and unproductive strategy 
emg followed by the ruling party? 
The answer unfortunately is not at 
all helpful Our opposition 1s as 
confused and as divided as the 
ruling party would like at to be 


All this gets reflected on the 
campus Student leaders surely 
cannot display insight of a higher 
order than what their political 
mentors give evidence of They 
dre limited in terms of their ex- 
perience and understanding One 
could even say that they are trap- 
ped ın the political system and if 
one has to lay the blame on any- 
one for their mability to rise higher 
ın their understanding, the blame 
should be laid clearly and squarely 
at the door of their political men- 
tors rather than on them 


Í, fact, there 1s a more serious 
charge that one can levy against 
these political mentors Most of 
them are not very scrupulous in 
their functioning To say anything 
more defintte than that would be 
difficult to establish — Politics. has 
never been regarded as a clean 
game and those who play it are 
not too scrupulous about what 
they do The damage that they 
do to student leaders however 1s 
enormous Despite all that can be 
said against student leaders, a 
substantial number of them are 
well motivated A couple of years 
of exposure to political wheeling 
and dealing, to use the American 
phrase and most of their idealism 
evaporates In fact they discover 
the sordid aspect of politics at 
an age when they still had some 
idealism in them 


The next step ıs easy and to 
some extent natural Those of 
them who show initiative and orga- 
nising ability get themselves elect- 
ed as presidents and secretaries of 
the various students unions They 
lead a few strikes which sometimes 
turn violent and they soon get 
labelled as leaders | Sometimes 
they are expelled from the univer- 
sity Sometimes, having been 
expelled, they are taken back And 


indeed sometimes they stay on the 
campus for years together, joining 
one course after another thereby 
acquiring the attributes of what m 
most campuses 1s known as a pro- 
fessional student leader There 
are hundreds of such students and 
certain universities have more of 
them than certain others 


From being the president or the 
secretary of the student union to 
being a member of the Legislative 
Assembly or Parliament 1s a step 
which follows almost automatically 
in quite a number of cases 
Whether it ıs Kerala, Tamılnadu, 
VVest Bengal, U P or any other 
State, the pattern ıs very famılıar 
Prominence 1s achieved as a 
student leader and it usually leads 
to entry into public life Almost 
every political party regards ihe 
student leaders as potential 
recruits To condemn any political 
party for having this approach 
would not be very honest Almost 
every political party is looking for 
cadres and here are readymade 
cadres and the universities. provide 
some kind of a laboratory for their 
testing and identification 


That the universities. come to 
gmef as a result of all this 1s ıncı- 
dental so far as the political parties 
are concerned But then who is 
bothered? Neither the ruling 
party nor the opposition parties 
look upon the universities as any- 
thing else but yet another battle- 
ground for the exercise of their 
political skills The whole approach 
ıs utterly cynical With every year 
that passes it has been getting 
more and more cynical This is 
not a comment on student leader- 
ship but on the tone of our political 
life In a sense, to discuss the 
student situation 1s to really explore 
the depths of degradation to which 
our political hfe has sunk! 


Anna, yet, having said all this, 
can one absolve the university 
admuxstrators from the mess that 
they are creating? Is not almost 
each vice-chancellor a politician? 
Indeed, a politician who professes 
to be an academician but enters 
into arrangements with politicaans 
so that he can get a job which 1s 
on the border land between aca- 
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demic life and political life The 
fact of the matter ıs that our uni- 
versities have got so politicised that 
anyone who ıs lacking ın political 
skills would sooner or later come 
to. grief And what are these poli- 
tical skills? The most important 
part of them 1s the ability to mani- 
pulate and to make adjustments and 
compromises ‘This truth can be 
expressed ın a prosaic way also 
Anyone who chooses to stand up 
foi academic life wil come into 
conflict with those whose approach 
is predominantly political, and 
therefore will suffer 


All this has meant the emergence 
of a certam type of academic 
leadership 1n the universities. This 
leadership in nts basic urges and 
impulses is not very different from 
the kind of leadership that the 
students throw up Student leaders 
are impulsive, energetic and on the 
whole function ın accordance with 
the dictates of the political parties 


, to which they belong Because the 


political parties have no other 
approach than to create disruption 
and fight for supremacy amongst 
themselves for one or another 
reason, the general outcome 1s 
confusion, strikes, confrontation 
and a sense of disruption The 
university admınıstrators because 
of their bungling, them lack of 
anticipation and their almost 1ncur- 
able indifference to the needs and 
problems of students do almost 
everything that the disruptive 
students would like them to do 


İ, other words, they allow prob- 
lems to anse When they accu- 
mulate naturally these become 
grievances The student leaders 
take them up and put up a series 
of demands Quite a few of them 
have to be accepted because the 
grievances are genuine and require 
to be redressed If the university 
administration had a good sense of 
planning or anticipation, these prob- 
lems need not have amsen In 
fact, there are so many lapses as 
well as injustices committed, ın the 
various universities that ıt 1s amaz- 
ing why students do not protest 
against them more often. 


In general, the pattern 1s that, 
because of the pervasive sense of 


apathy, people put up with all 
kinds of things Then a kind 
of person comes along who is 
either energetic or disruptive He 
calls attention to those problems 
or, as sometimes happens, those 
problems are too blatant to be 
ignored ‘This creates a situation 
which soon develops into a crisis 
and then, as the saying goes, the 
fat 1s ın the fire 


L cannot be anyone's contention 
that the system of administration or 
the dealings of the admunistration 
with the public elsewhere are very 
proper or just or honest or even 
rational In almost every walk of 
life the private citizen suffers 
Sometimes he protests but most 
often he cannot do even that For 
instance, what does a private citi- 
zen do when he goes to a railway 
station and cannot get a simple job 
like getting a berth reserved or a 
parcel booked wathout either having 
to pay illegal consideration or 
feeling harassed He has no 
choice 1n the matter and he suffers 
patiently In an educational insti- 
tution the situation is different 
Students are not private citizens 
except ın the legal sense of the 
word They are intense, volatile 
and not liable to the kind of res- 
tramts which apply to adults That 
ıs why whenever they find some- 
thing intolerable, they choose to 
protest And if their protest turns 
violent, 1t only serves to call point- 
ed attention to their problems 


In this particular regard, there- 
fore, the student situation 1s 
different from that of other øp- 
pressed or harassed sections of 
society Others would suffer in 
silence but not so the students This 
15 something however which does 
not seem to have penetrated the 
understanding of our university 
admınıstrators They feel that they 
can be as casual, as unsympathetic 
and as indifferent to the needs and 
requirements of students as func- 
tionaries elsewhere are to those of 
the general public Several of the 
situations that arise ın educational 
ınstıtutıons arise from this inability 
of the administrators to appreciate 
the difference between an edu- 


cational institution and a non- 
educational setting 


I, this context, can student 
leadership play a positive role? In 
theory, ıt 1s expected to İn actual 
practice, as argued above, ıt trails 
behind the ideological leadership 
of the party to which the student 
belongs The parameters of 
thinking and functioning of the 
student leaders are determined by 
their mentors outside — Tul such 
tme as this link can be broken, 
and there does not seem to be any 
likelihood of such a thing happen- 
ig an the near future, student 
leadership in İndia would continue 
to show the effects of political pres- 
sures and counter-pressures outside 
the campus 


Some educatıonısts do occasion- 
ally talk of a truce on the campus 
But, when even the ruling party 1s 
not willing to enter into such an 
arrangement it 1s ıdle to think that 
the opposition parties would even 
consider such a proposal The best 
that can be said about any univer- 
sity in the country today is that it 
manages to stay open and survive 
If anyone ıs to be blamed for it, ıt 
is certainly not the student leaders 
They have certaın abilities and 
they put them to use If the set- 
ting for thear activities were more 
purposeful, their contribution could 
be more constructive, or, at least 
not so destructive But the link up 
between them and the political 
parties 1S so intimate today that 

eing constructive would be ideal- 
istic and being idealistic would be 
politically rumous 


Nevertheless, 1f some enterpris- 
ing research scholar could under- 
take a study of how student leaders 
emerge and v.hat 1s the trajectory 
of thear career ıt would be an illu- 
minating study Why does not 
some enterprising editor collect 
biographical accounts of 20-30 of 
these ex-student leaders Let them 
describe how they graduated from 
student leadership into political 
leadership and what were the 
forces that shaped and ınfluenc- 
ed them It would be a study 
which would sluminate the univer- 
sity situation as much as the poli- 
tical situation in the country 
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Her story 
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RANA 


WHEN in the US, women were 
heard to constitute 40 per cent of 
the total college population and 
women professors earned, at an 
average, 15 per cent less than their 
male counterparts, when in a world 
of liberalised divorce laws, dowry 
was still the criterion, when Israel 
awarded war medals to its young 
women and Arabia was in purdah, 
when Sri Lanka boasted of a 
woman Prime Minister, whose 
Swiss counterparts were yet to see 
a ballot box, when young girls 
worked ardently m the Civil Rights 
and Peace movements only to find 
that ın these circles, as elsewhere, 
men were designated as leaders and 
intellectuals, and women, typists 
and cooks, and above all in a 
modern world, women's involve- 
ment in an agitation became a 
legitimate and subsequent expecta- 
tion In fact, sometimes. it be- 
comes an imperative essential 


And ‘in a world of lımıted ımagı- 
nation, we always look for the 
first spark ın the slightly more 
privileged in this field—the unı- 


versity woman’ (Columbia Social 
Journal) 


But leavıng aside that very 
ambitious proposition, ıt becomes 
inevitable to ask—wheré exactly 
does she rank, in the age of trivials 
(Woodhouse) In other words, is 
it fair, one wonders, to talk of vir- 
tues like ‘core of revolt’, ‘disorga- 
nised student agitation’ and analyse 
student protest as an elitist pheno- 
menon, when actually women in 
the universities following a lot of 
‘inspites’ and constituting a large 
portion of the universities all over 
the world, still strut about, unsure 
of their identity, first hesitant, 
then harassed, gropmg for recog- 
nition even in the 20th century and 
Space age And this following the 
Declaration of Human Rights, 
constitutional amendments and 
obvious social changes  Incredi- 
ble. but true 


Yet, that was the plight of even 
those who supported any kind of 
agitations and protests The re- 
ward was terms like ‘frustrated’, 
‘hysterical’ and ‘abnormal’, from 
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Arıstotle—“YVe must look upon the 
female character - as a sort of 
natural deficiency, to Sigmund 
Freud—‘I will make every effort to 
get her out of the competitive role 
to the quiet activity of the 
house’ And these words, unspoken 
by most were camouflaged by 
statements like ‘the new quality in 
new men grows out of a deep faith 
in the dignity of the human person 
and an alert consciousness of and 
concern for “the other” (her) ’ 


The motive behind putting this 
forth is (y) to highlight that 
whatevei role women played in 
student or any other agitations, 
it was under this social scenario, 
(u) whether housewife, politician 
or student, she always had this 
unique privilege of being classed 
as just woman 


Though this 1s still no explana- 
uon, why to this day has there 
been no analysis or even mention 
of the role of women (which has 
not exactly been negligible) in stu- 
dent agitation, even by feminists 


EE ow at this juncture, it 
becomes pertinent to point out that 
today one can draw a bold line bet- 
weet the woman ın the classroom 
yesterday and today, and trace her 
role through the years, without 
which no analysis ıs possible 


In spite of (1) and (ıı), ın a coun- 
uy like ours, women have in the 
past g'orified their names ın move- 
ments like Gandhı's call to break 
the sat law They had in th? 
process maiched im _ processions 
fiom the classrooms and homes, 
addiessed public gatherings, orga- 
nised boycotts of British goods and 
Institutions, in the massive stu- 
dent agitation that was part of the 
{freedom struggle There are re- 
cords of young girls courting arresi 
and imprisonment But what 1s 
noteworthy is that the cause was 
Indian and the goal freedom and 
this enthusiastic entry into the 
nation’s affairs was a chapter in a 
much bigger crusade And because 
of this, 1t had none of the man- 
woman antagonism that characteris- 


*Reconstituting the Human Community—a 
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ed movements of university women 
in America In fact, men were its 
staunch supporters Not just 
Gandhi (the first to realise this 
untried strength) but leaders of 
indian opinion—lawyers, profes- 
sors, legislators and social work- 
ers Young women were flung into 
dark and dingy holes with no 
human conveniences, but ‘turned 
the struggle into a beautiful epic’ 


That was yesterday s cause, 
genuine, true, national and just, 
befitting and coinciding with che 
sentiments of thousands of Indian 
women whether students or other- 
WISe 


Does ıt spell the same today, 
when the youth of India and ob all 
developing countries are to a con- 
siderable extent social activists in 
reacting to their own societal situa- 
tions represented by inequality, 
poverty and backwardness At 
the same time, with values repre- 
senting personal philosophies that 
have been abandoned elsewhere A 
contrast to the reactions of young 
people in the world of Germaine 
Greer who gear their reactions to 
the over organisation and ovel 
bureaucratisation of modern society 
and form themselves into sponta- 
neous small groups that appear and 
disappear according to need 


I. this light, therefore, after the 
earlier triumphs of their race, the 
position of woman especially in 
the university becomes particularly 
enigmatic She was initially left 
behind in the struggle for subsist- 
ence, with maybe a degree to mar- 
riage, or more rarely a profession, 
which were the answers to social 
pressures and economic disequlli- 
brum Later, the more adventu- 
rous stepped further in their cause, 
only to be pushed back by political 
sharks and social suckers, within 
the university, which became un- 
manageable and consequently a 
lost hope, while her’ western coun- 
terpart busied herself in “Women’s 
Action Alliances’ and the prover- 


bial women’s lib with mother, 
aunt and sister Only that had a 
meaning 


But, all along, the world- over, 
the struggle was not between man 
and woman, an ideology, or cause, 


` 


or between liberalism and ortho- 
doxy, but a struggle for identity 
Just that 


Å dded to this view, independence 
lor democratic India after world 
war II brought substantia! changes 
ın student movements of both men 
and women The relatively simple 
commitment to nationalism which 
characterised the student activists 
(more so the women) prior to in- 
dependence, no longer sufficed We 
stood faced with massive social 
and economic problems, and the 
support students had from the 
adult political elite disappeared 
Political leaders were now more 


„interested ın building up the trivial 


cadre of manpower necessary for 
development, than ın supporting 
activism among students How- 
ever, they felt that a strong and 
independent student movement 
could provide the basis for oppo- 
sition to their own regimes 


Students were themselves faced 
with difficulties Educational facı- 
lities expanded, university condı- 
tions deteriorated, problems of 
the educated unemployed became 
acute But the joint mass nationa- 
liste movements were unable to 
transform themselves Agitation 
took on a new shape, and students 
fell prey to politicians, not out of 
senselessness or immaturity but 
because of a basic frustration 
within the university and an out- 
dated educational system This 
ıs the picture to date where 
women in the university, the 
pride of earlier national protests 
shirked hesitantly, with an unknown 
fear, from this kind of animal re- 
volt that took strange forms in a 
new sex-conscious society arising 
out of frustration and uncertainty, 
where she did not seem to be 
wanted She was tamed for lack, 
of alternative, absence of earlier 
values and a strange opposition 
What was more, there was no such 
thing as fer cause 


The reactions to this anti-thesis 
are varied and complicated, taking 
shape in what 1s today observed as 
the new woman 


There were those who jomed in, 
in the struggle Some for a com- 


di 
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mon caus?, some just ın support — 
and were even noticed In the 
capital we saw the recent coalition 
of Junior doctors and medical stu- 
dents, both men and women, with 
strong rumours of ihe women's 
arts colleges joining ın It hasn't 
happ:ned—the joining in 


Earlier, one witnessed the legen- 
dary strike in Delhi University 
lo.iowing the rustication of stu- 
deat leaders in an agitation 
Amongst the most prominent 
slogan shouters were women of 
leading colleges It may not have 
been the right attitude, but result- 
ed in the closure of the university, 
perhaps the objective 


"We must support our fellow 


students’ cited one women leader, 
perhaps voicing them all But the 
consequences—a series of exagge- 
rated negations in the daily news- 
paper, a longer series of threats by 
college  pmneipals and parents, 
and again discontent and frustra- 
tion in a so-called legitimate 
revo t Moreover, they had success- 
fully raised their hands and pitch- 
cd their voices outside the Vice- 
Chancellor’s office “Daddy, come 
out!’ A beginning? 


A contrast was Gujarat where 
women played a prominent part in 
the riots against food availability 
and food prices A problem not 
just theirs, but of the community 
Female protestors were seen march- 
ing around colleges and on the 
Streets for “bare essentials’ Look- 
ing at this novelty, one couldn't 
help wondering whether ıt was the 
exceptional patriotism of the 
Gujaratis, a common cause, or 
because mother felt the pinch? AlI 
the same, a positive effort 


Further contrast was a certain 
section of boarders in Delhi uni- 


versity protesting against eve- 
teasing A wild imagination 1s not 
needed to continue—further eve- 
teasing, gheraos, midnight scan- 


dals, assault 


And they talk of ‘a growing 
sense Of unity among the sexes, a 
feeling of world solidarity and a 
sense of common responsibility’ in 


no less a body than the United 
Nations A mistake? 


Then there were the sient pro- 
testors like in the South So silent 
they were not even seen They 
knew and realised, like all the 
other students that 'problems that 
are real and manageable (lıke a 
change in curriculum), becomes 
part of problems that are never 
tackled, but just talked about with 
re:entless banality o Self-sufficiency, 
price control, ecology, save the 
Luger, a working towards that ideal 
weltare Slate is talk, talk, talk 
Nothing else, when class barriers 
today are perhaps even more rigid 
tnan before, when in our society, 
awards are not related to efforts, 
when failures in college continue 
ın gubernatorial posts and diplo- 
matic missions ? 


"We are itching to, but how can 
we , who will listen to us?’ 1s the 
answer of a young woman, wanting 
to protest against the present curri- 
culum She stays opposite the police 
Station manned only by women, 
and the first of its kind Ironical ıs 
hardly the word Maybe inspira- 
tion too ws adulterated But with 
aggression and destruction now the 
only form of revolt, she may be 
right—‘all humane attempts seem 
juvenile ? 


Lastly, there are those who stay 
oblivious 


A tragic turn has come with the 
strong influence of the West, 
through another kind of develop- 
ment Tragic, because goals, 
ideals, sentiments transformed 
themselves overnight into what or 
who was called the modern univer- 
sity woman What matters to most 
of these women are no longer the 
three Rs but the latest trend in 
western fashions, muni skirts 
(adding to furtber frustration) blue 
films, speed smoking and even 
drug addiction, What D F Karaka 
would call the “Phoren essence” 
All this 1n isolation 1s harmless to 
the pomt of innocence, but pitted 
against a struggling society, food 
shortage, and employment prob- 
lems, to say the least and when the 
oft laughed at concepts like ‘unity’ 
and ‘cooperation’ are needed most, 
is almost reactionary But what 


occurs 1s a drifting mit between 
ciasses, social and economic help- 
lessness that fling her to the back 
of the beyond—Sans entity “The 
reason’ said a psychiatrist ‘is two- 
fold’ “(1) Actual indifference due 
to changing values (2) Defence 
mechanism or escape mechanism 
to suffering and helplessness in 
many forms” 


Ó then is the complex charac- 
tei of the changes of her story in 
student agitation But the basic 
truth underlying this character in- 
variably remains the same whether 
the reason for active involvement, 
calooker involvement ol indifference 
was communal riots, blatant dis- 
crimination, sub-standard education, 
the recurring scandal of text books 
or the many mouthed platitudes ot 
student and political leaders, the 
ulumate end of this queer rainbow 
inside or outside the university 
remained a quest for recognition, 
a search for identity as an indi- 
vıdual, as a member of a modern 
Society and as a woman ‘Ours is 
not a society that has thrown up 
new ideas, ıt has fed on its in- 
credible, unbroken, original inheri- 
tance, with results enriching and 
destructive’ (The Woman ın İndia 
by Nayantara Sehgal) 


It was after she reached this 
synthesis that she thought of other 
reasons, other objectives 


Besides all other common causes, 
it 1s the university woman who 15 
justified in a legitimate revolt for 
values, ideology, pragmatism and 
reason, not ın being left behind in 
this fantastic art race of grabs, pull 
and throng, that ıs contrary to her 
ın every sense 


That ıs, and should be of pr 
mary importance, not for a sex- 
blind, egalitarian society, but for a 
receptive and unthreatening society 
that would take into account both 
prevalent social definitions and 
idiosyncratic variations, not for 
absolute and total rıghts and blind 
support, but the right cause, not 
for burning’ brass,  cremating 
rolling pins and publishing the 
MS but for creatıng an atmosphere 
of mutual pliancy culminating in a 
more fraternal co-existence Sub- 
mission should not survive 
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NOVVHERE in the country have 
the stüdents launched a movement 
which has spread so rapidly and 
merited international recognition 
The present student movement ın 
Gujarat has no parallel in Indian 
history It can only be compared 
to the movements which had led to 
the fal of de Gaulle ın France, 
Sukarno in Indonesia and Field 
Marshall Thanom in Thailand 


Strangely enough, ıt all began 
with mess-bills The students of 
LD Engineering College ın Morvi 


had made a futile representation 
to their warden regarding an 1n- 
crease in the mess tariff The re- 
presentation. had gone unnoticed 
It was then that they took to pro- 
test Everything within sight was 
burnt by the ırrıtated student mob 
College and public property was 
reduced to rubble within an hour 
The frustration of thousands’ of 
boys and gurls, mostly from poor 
and middle class families, with the 
cost of education and living sky 
rocketting was the ideal spark to 
ignite the fire Police atrocities 


made matters worse The attempt 
of the State government to crush 
this movement forced the students 
to take their case to the 'people's 
court’, and finally take-over the 
leadership of the people and spear- 
head a revolt agaist the. State. 
Ministry It was for the first “time 
in the history of the student move- 
ment ın this country that the stu- 
dents fought for a cause which was 
larger than their own. 


It had been on account of the 
mismanagement of the food eco- 
nomy, Of which the increase in the 
mess-bills formed only a part, that 
the Chimanbhat Ministry was 
being considered responsible for 
the food crisis 1n the State Besides 
this there were two very significant 
factors which contributed to the 
downfall of the Mimstry Firstly, 
the emergence of Chimanbha 
Patel as a powerful leader mn 
Gujarat had been a matter of grave 
concern to some prominent Con- 
gress bosses at the Centre whose 
blessings Chimanbhai Patel never 
enjoyed In fact, he alleged after 
his resignation. that these leaders 
had planned his downfall. 


SS econdiy, Chimanbhai had be- 
come unpopular in the university 
an account of his over-involvement 
in the politics of higher education 
ın the State He had aligned. hım- 
self with the Morarı bloc. and 
established complete command in 
the election to the various offices 
ın the university He had managed 
to get Labbhai Desa, a school 
teacher, elected the Vice Chancellor 
of the university defeating none 
other them ihe celebrated ‘Dr. 
Vikram Sarabhat He was agam 
ınstrumental in the election of his 
protege, Ishwarbhai Patel, as Vice 
Chancellor im October 1973. 
Strangely enough, Manishi Tani 
and Umakant Mankad, the Presi- 
dent and the, Secretary of the 
Navnırman Samıtı had at that tıme 
been the most active student sup- 
porters of Ishwarbhai Patel Their 
subsequent defection has caused 
much comment 


On account of the mass frustra- 
tion which prevailed due to the 
food crisis, ignited further by police 
atrocities and instigated by the anti:: 


Chımanbhai lobby of anti-Congress- 
men and dissident Congressmen, 
what began merely as a protest 
agaist high mess charges ın a 
college hostel, engulfed the entire 
State m turmoil The Navnırman 
Yuvak Samıtı—the name being 
suggested by P G. Mavalankar, 
Independent member of Parlıa- 
ment from Ahmedabad—was form- 
ed to  spearhead the  peoples' 
agıtatıon. Political. parties, by and 
large, were 1n the background The 
leaders of this Samiti were those 
who had come up through univer- 
sity politics. The NYS declared 
that its Navnirman struggle would 
continue not only till the dissolu- 
tion of the State Assembly but till 
the day dishonesty and corruption 
were completely wiped out of the 
State 


T he leadership of the Samiti 
came from families with a muddle 
class background. Manishi Jani, 
the president of the Navnirman 
Samiti 1s a member of the univer- 
sity court and an elected member 
of the executive council— probably 
the only student member on the 
executive council of any Indsan 
university A post-graduate student 
of philosophy, Jan: has been 
arrested twice under the MISA. 
Umakant Mankad, a law student 
and a forceful orator is the secre- 
tary of the Samiti Son of an Under 
Secretary, he ıs the most popular 
leader of the Samiti A mere 
rumour that he had been killed in 
a confrontation with the police, had 
led to violence all over the State. 
Raj Kumar Gupta, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Sami: belongs to a 
middle class business — famuly 
Though all these three leaders 
claim to be non-political, observers 
point out that Jani 1s, pro-CPI, 
Mankad is pro-Jan Sangh, and 
Gupta 1s pro-Cong (O) 


its formation, the 
Navnırman Samıtı intensified its 
agitation Bandhs and demon- 
strations were organised in every 
part of the State Every day there 
property was burnt. buses were 
hyacked, Congress leaders were 
harassed and Janta curfews were 
imposed Death-knells were rung 
ım protest against the imposition of 


Soon after 


curfew. The 'thali-beat was con- 
ducted to highlight the shortage of 
food commodities The ‘topi 
circus’ was organised to ridicule 
the siting ML.A’s m the State 
Assembly. The ‘jharoo circus’ was 
held when women and girl students 
matched to the Vidhan Sabha 
claiming that they, had come to 
clean the dirt of the House 


The police and SRP over-reacted 
and beat up innocent students 
Even girls were not spared A 
large number of volunteers of the 
Navnirman Yuvak Samit lost their 
lives during the police firings This 
helped in making the issue an emo- 
tional one. The public which was 
feeling the pinch of the economic 
crisis Tesponded encouragingly with 
its ready sympathy for the students 
With the blessings of leaders like 
Jayaprakash Narayan, Acharya 
J. B. Kripalanı and Morarji Desar, 
the demands for the resignation of 
the Patel Ministry and dissolution 
of the State Assembly acquired a 
great deal of respectability. 


A ner one month of agitation, 
Chimanbhaı Patel had to step down 
from Chief Ministership The Con- 
gress High Command tried its best 
to side-track the demand for the 
dissolution of the assembly. 
Chimanbhai Patel was expelled 
from the membership of the Con- 
gress Party. But this did not satisfy 
the masses. The issue of Chiman- 
bhais expulsion  remamed an 
internal issue of the party 
Chimanbhars stand in favour of 
dissolution did not make him any 
hero in the public eye. 


The student-police confrontations 
increased day by day ‘The Nav- 
nirman Samiti served an appeal to 
every M.LA to resign Some of 
the ML As co-operated Others 
were forced to resign by the ‘peo- 
ples’ courts’ which were held It 
was for the first time an the history 
of parliamentary democracy that 
the students forced almost half of 
the total members of the State 
Assembly to resign in support of: 
the:demand for the dissolution of 
the Assembly 


Dissolution became inevitable 
and it did come about on March 
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15 The Prime Minister had earlier 
said that dissolution. would mean 
“yıeldıng to violence May one 
ask her that, if by dısmıssıng the 
Chimanbhai Munistry she could 
yield to ‘violence’ then there must 
have been some special reason for 
her not havıng done so for almost 
a month in connection with the 
popular demand for dissolution A 
delay ım the -announcement of dis- 
solution has merely cost us a few 
more lives and the Central Govern- 
7 must accept the blame for 
his 


What the government seemed 
dölicerned about as the fact that if 
with an 80 per cent majority in the 
State Assembly the Congress Min- 
istry could be toppled, then this 
surely was a very bad precedent 
for the ruling party This is 
evident from the whip which the 
Centre has ıssued to State govern- 
ments asking them to be vigilant 
about an attempt to topple some 
more Congress munistries' ‘Orga- 
mised pressure groups will not be 
allowed to black-maıl the elected 
representatives of the people' Con- 
gressmen have argued But the 
student volunteers of the Navnır- 
man Samiti have very rightly declar- 
ed that the elected representatives 
of the people who have failed to 
carry out the will of the people 
will not be allowed to operate 


1 


Tre corrupt ministry has been 
toppled "The Assembly has been 
dissolved "The Gujarat movement 
has however brought to the surface 
one very significant fact The myth 
that a student movement cannot be 
bult up has been exploded. 
Inspired by their counterparts in 
Gujarat, the Bihar students have 
decided to launch an agitation ın 
protest against the shortage of 
food items Further efforts are 
being made to co-ordinate the 
student community all over the 
country 


There is talk of an all-India 
student movement against the 
government Some student leaders 
have already got down to prepare 
the blue-print of this ‘Indira Hatao’ 
agitation The idea of such a co- 


ordinated agitation at the national 
front has already been floated : at 
the All-India Student Leaders’ 
Conference held ın Delhi earlier 
this year Jayaprakash Narayan’s 
appeal to the students to come out 
of their classes and work for a 
revolution which should be ‘round 
the corner’ has impressed many 
The propaganda that students must 
not participate in politics stands 
exposed "The government has actı- 
vised the antelligence wing of the 
Home Ministry to keep special 
vigil on the activities of student 
leaders j 


l 
"Pre success of the Gujarat agi- 
tation has inspired many student 
leaders “The students who were 
the driving force behind the entire 
agitation have acquired the status 
ot respected reformusts and revo- 
lutionaries The numbers killed. in 
the Gujarat agitation (over :a 
hundred) are being compared with 
those killed during the entire ‘Quit- 
India! «movement «(sald to be 
twelve) The basic drawback of 
the agitation thas been the absence 
of a long-term ideology for giving 
a positive direction to the Nav- 
nirman agitation Most students 
are unaware of the course of-action 
they “should resort to once the 
assembly ıs dissolved Should the 
Navnırman movement continue 
to stand outside the system and act 
as a watch dog of political conduct? 
There is unfortunately talk of 
certain representatives of vested 
ınterest having infiltrated the ranks 
of top Samiti bosses Some Samıtı 
leaders “are believed to have flown 
to Delhi by air earlier 1n March to 
enter an unholy compromise with 
the Union Government : The cost 
of their trips, 1t 1s alleged was paid 
by a Union Cabinet Minister 


Any uprısıng and movement for 
reform cannot be immunised from 
representatives of vested interests 
The Gujarat student revolt need 
not be considered an the same cate- 
gory as the ministry toppling game 
indulged in by various political 
parties It is any day more noble 
It shall have very significant reper- 
cussions on the national political 
scene 


we 
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REVOLTS IN THE WEST 


THE university has been the arena of gigantic turmoils 
in the post-war epoch of technologically revolutionised 
captalısm In the late sixties thousands of students 
marched in the streets of Paris, Milan and Berlin 
carrying huge portraits of Che Guevara, Trotsky, Rosa 
Luxemburg and Mao In Bnitain and up and down 
the continent large solidarity demonstrations were 
arranged almost every month to denounce the ruling 
classes for their quiet approval of US presence in 
Vietnam, for supporting the fascist regime of Franco, 
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or endorsing Powellism at home and lending a helping 
hand to the white racists of South Africa In the 
streets of Peking students attempted overt castıgatıon 
of the Chinese bureaucracy during the hey-day of 
the Cultural Revolution; while the young unemployed 
and politically conscious students of Ceylon picked 
up arms to oust the rule of bloody reaction İn a less 
violent form, helmetted students poured into the streets 
of Tokyo, Bangkok and Djakarta to confront the 
armed might of the State, while in this very country 
an unconscious battle against the rule of capital is 
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being waged by the students in Guyarat—for, today, 
capitalism means inflation! . 


This unprecedented scale of students' upheaval is 
often brushed aside by referring to their subjective 
urges, inherited family indiscipline, inadequate bus- 
service, more scholarships and marauding politicians 
Little does it question why students the world over 
insist On carrying Vietnam, Biafra, Rhodesia, Apar- 
theid, Greece, Spain and Ceylon to the debating 
torums of their class rooms. Or, why, for example, 
the French students set up barrıcades in 1968 to 
demonstrate their solidarity with the factory workers? 
Or for that matter, why ın the USA, Berkeley, Cornell 
and Columbia became hot-beds of radical Left 
politics? 


By all means, 1n all these cases there were a mass of 
students and teachers who were opposed to the issues 
ınvolved. Lovers of ‘peace’ and constitution demanded 
the expulsion of the ‘rowdies’, while the mass of 
muddle heads slept in bed or went to the movies and 
discotheques, ice-cream im hand. No doubt, every- 
where, without exception, they constituted the apathe- 
uc majority, who were anxious to lead ‘normal lives’ 
and finding the student tone of university politics 
increasingly distasteful withdrew into the background 


What troubles and often hounds the universities 1s 
not only overpopulation, unemployment, scholarships, 
etc., but their progenitor—world capitalism 


İn Britam (the first industrial nation), throughout 
the middle ages the universities produced well groomed 
noblemen skilled in the Jaws of the Church and in 
the -functioning of the royal bureaucracy. During the 
tule of the Tudors and the Stuarts, the universities 
still remamed in the background with httle direct 
concern with the requirements of the State Even by 
the 19th Century, once ındustrialisation began, the 
universities were not drawn into its vortex The 
leading figures of the Industrial Revolution, people 
like George Stephenson, Crompton, Arkwright, 
Watt, etc, were ‘self-made’ scientific mınds. Oxford 
and Cambridge played almost no part at all. A 
leading political economist, J. S. Mill, an fact posited 
an anti-vocational liberal education standpoint as late 
as 1867 There 15 a tolerably general agreement about 
what a university 1s not İt is not a place of profes- 
sional education Universities are not intended to teach 
the knowledge required to fit man for some special 
mode of gaining a livelihood. Their object 1s not to 
make skilful lawyers and physicians and engineers, but 
capable and cultivated human bemgs. 


This hope, however, could not continue for long. 
Britain was beginning to face new industrial powers 
and the corresponding increase in international com- 
petition Her pre-1870 supremacy was increasingly 
challenged By 1866, the USA surpassed her ın steel 
production Germany did. the same in 1893 and by 
1913 Britain. had become the largest importer of steel 


This decline in Britam’s industrial might was 
frequently attributed to the “non-ınvolvement” of the 
universities 1n science and technology The coar-tar 
dye industry, for example, suffered a direct blow and 
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the industrialist complained: *. . . inquiries vere made 
at many of the British universities in the hope of 
discovering young men trained in the methods of 
organic chemistry but ın vain. At that time organic 
chemistry -was scarcely recognised ın the old universi- 
ties and the newer universities . . . had not come into 
existence I am strongly of the opinion that the 
manufacturıng of organic products during the impor- 
tant years of 1870-80 was, owing to the neglect of 
organic chemistry by our universities . ”1 


With Britain's involvement in the First World War 
the relation between capitalist industry"ànd the um- 
versities changed A report of the Board. of Education 
in 1915-16 stated “The war has brought the professor 
and the manufacturer together. with the results which 
neither of them 1s likely to forget.’ ? 


Similarly, m an equally; candid fasion, H A L 
Fisher, in his book “British Industries and the War’ 
published ın 1917 proudly-proclaimed. “. . . ana degree 
tar higher than any othercconflict in the whole course 
of history, has been the battle of brains It has been 
a war of chemists, ‘of -engineers, of physicists . 
whatever university you-amay choose to visit, you will 
find ıt to be the scene of delicate and recondite in- 
vestigations, resulting here in a more deadly explosive, 
there ın a strong army boot, or again ın some ımprove- 
ment to the fast advancing technique of aerial 
navigation ” 3 


What Fisher forgot tö mention ıs that the ‘battle of 
brains' was called forth by the battles of capital and 
the ruling classes that possessed it and were possessed 
by at 

The output of economists, business managers, 
technicians, corporate researchers, etc, by the univer- 
sities was thus, directly or indirectly involved in the 
sustenance and reproduction of the capitalist mode of 
production ‘The latter ın turn required and expanded 
the educated labour force This phenomenon snow- 
balled during and after the second world war, as many 
outside industries and government bodies took over 
laboratories in the universities, while university 
scientists were increasingly absorbed in governmental 
and corporate research works Since the second world 
wal, or late capitalism, the university has undoubtedly 
risen in importance for capitalist production as well 
as the upholder of bourgeois adeology largely dıssemi- 
nated through the education it provides 


Late capitalism has progressively come to rely on 
large economies of scale, compact and secretly re- 
searched technology, which in turn requires a vast 
number of market researchers, fashion designers, 
advertsers, that 1s, technicians who arrange and 
manipulate consumption. With them are the indis- 
pensable part of modern capitalist production—the 
scientists, technologists, lower-level industrial manag- 





1 Michael Sanderson 
trialisation, pp 16—17 
Ibid p 214 

Ibid p 215 

Gareth Stedman Jones calls them technicians of consump- 
tion! See his article in Student Power (Penguins) edited by 
A Cockburn and R Blackburn 
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èrs, corporate admınıstrators and lawyers All these 
performers of mental labour have gained ascendancy 
ın the capitalist system. They are, if you like, a 
powerful productive force, and are ‘becommg an 
Important section of the proletariat paid in wages and 
divorced from control of the productive process just 
as the manual workers 5 


In other words, corporate capitalism of computers 
and cybernetics ‘progressively attempts to create a 
single labour-force—ıntegratıng factory workers as well 
as the technical labour force The unprecedented 
sophistication ın production has brought about even 
greater division of labour, the student being a narrow 
specialist, a salaried technician and a wage-slave To 
this extent both the factory hand proletariat and the 
modern intelligentsia feels the ‘Boss’s rule’ the crush- 
ing demands of capital, and both feel a deep sense of 
monotony and harsh alienation 


Nevertheless, ıt will be a serious mustake to call the 
student a proletariat The latter 1s the class most 
directly engaged 1n creating the surplus value pocketed 
by the owners of the means of production. It possesses 
nothing except its labour power, which is seen as a 
commodity to be sold and hence bargamed for ın the 
labour market Besides, the harsh regulations of 
factory labour disciplines it into a class that Marx 
understood as the only revolutionary class in capitalist 


, Society, ın whose direct anterest it 15 to overthrow 


capitalism 


Secondly, students as a social group do not 
necessarıly show this inner cohesion and dıscıplıne 
: Third, they do not constitute a class, as they remain 
heterogenous in their social ongin—sons and daugh- 
ters of big capitalists, government officials and top 
army men, lawyers, doctors, lower-middle class clerks 
and sometimes even the sons and daughters of workers 
themselves For this reason, there 1s acute unevenness 
of consciousness in the university, a large majority, 
as we mentioned earlier sinks into the morass of apathy 
(os reaction Fourthly, within the university, students 
"Are fragmented in departmental heirarchies Besides, 
many students live with their parents, many in hostels 
—some students belong to distinctly petty-bourgeoıs 
student bodies, while others work (often part-time) 1n 
various political: organisations Because of this, as 
well as owing to their varied social background, 


| strong psycho-cultural factors militate against organı- 


ational discipline 
| Above all, the sıtuatıon of the students is a 
( 


ransient one ‘Their social destination might be into 
the professional group of lawyers, doctors, and teach- 
ers which retains and reproduces the ideology of the 
ruling bourgeoisie, while others will equip capitalist 
factories as well paid technocrats The factory worker 
has no such social destınatıon—ıf he or she leaves one 
factory, he only does so to sell has labour power to 
another capitalist who may offer a higher wage Does 
this mean that the students cannot be revolutionary 
ın their outlook, that the intelligentsia can only be a 





5 Education, Capıtalısm and the Student Revolt by Harman, 
Clark, Sayers, Kuper & Shaw p 9 


passive and servile adjunct of the working class or 
nothing at all? Far from ıt Marx and Engels were 
no sons of factory workers, their social origin was 
bourgeois and so was Lenin’s And all three were one 
time or another in the universities 


Increasingly bureaucratised and standardised scholar- 
ship and university life has come to predominate, 
while the ruling classes go on ranting about ‘mdepen- 
dent’ scholarship. More often than not, the university 
18 ted up to and ıs dependent on government and 
corporate contracts on a spurious and reactionary 
ideological premise of national security and commu- 
nist danger? By virtue of this, university life has 
become highly political as well as insecure İnstitu- 
tional and social constramts are consciously imposed 
upon the individual researcher 


Alan Wolfe,” for example, effectively demonstrates 
this fact by examining the career pattern of a young 
scholar, who 1s grinded into the rules and regulations 
of the established schools To these departmental 
schools “knovvledge ıs the degree to which the person 
can manipulate with ease the names of the masters 
and the ideas associated with those names' 


To a greater degree academic freedom under 
corporate capitalism becomes more like free enter- 
prise around which the forces of the status quo are 
drawn and are expected to rally “Academic freedom” 


Is one catch word for scholarly slavery, to research ” 


into how to fight village guerillas an Vietnam and 
secret proceedings of corporate interests. 


A generation of young Americans have grown up 
with the American war in Indo-China Only a gehe- 
ration earlier, entire nations lumped war, brutaliues, 
State-sanctioned murder, violence and lies with Adolf 
Hitler, Toyo, Mussolini and Stalin Since then, more 
and more people are aware of similar American 
action ın Vietnam, the Philippines, against the Indians 
and the Blacks at home Undoubtedly, the area of 
performance is much bigger, ıt involves milhons of 
lives spread across the vast stretches of the Indo-Chin- 
ese sub-continent It also involves hundreds of young 
university soldiers, scientists, and laboratory men to 
perpetrate American corporate interests and mercilessly 
butcher harmless village populations 


In Europe, destalinisation and ‘peaceful co-existence’ 
played their part ın the radicalisation of the students 
The flutters of cold-war politics receded far into the 
background with the Russian invasion of Hungary 
Leading Marxist intellectuals the world over denounc- 
ed the invasion and walked out of the Stalinist parties 
for their refusal to break with the traditions of 
Moscow The French Communist Party (PCF) 
accepted Moscow's order of ‘peaceful transttion to 
socialism’ through parliamentary means Absolute 
faith ın parhamentarianism brought the party into 
close electoral alliance with the much detested social 
democrats This landed the party an the camp of 
reaction on the Algerian question It remained 





6 For an excellent analysis of this interconnection see Noam 
Chomskey’s American Power and New Mandarin 

7 See his ‘Myth of Free Scholar’ in Towards a Social Change, 
Ed R Buckhout and 81 Berkeley Students 
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ambiguous and equivocal on the Algerians’ fight for 
independence ‘so that it did not estrange its electoral 
partners, who strongly sided with government in its 
attempt to repress the liberation movement ın Algeria 
The logic of ‘socialism in one country’ as idealised 
and practised by Stalın finds its logical followers in 
the PCF—the colomsed Algerians must forego their 
fight against colonial oppression as a price for PCF’s 
constitutional manouvres. 


Sartre, an already critical opponent of the PCF, 
openly propagandised against 1t and built up a student 
organisation that actively resisted the military draft 
In fact, all along 1946-1956,“ the PCF’s bureaucratic 
stature was being minimised by the growing intellec- 
tual opposition to 1t Referring to Sartre, an exaspe- 
rated party man, Garaudy, confessed “you are 
preventing people from coming to us” 


Not terribly surprismg, as Sartre was unwilling to 
even temporarily flirt with the bourgeoisie To him 
only the proletariat grasped the comradeship central 
to its existential essence, while the bourgeois sees 
its own class-fellows as calculating competitors On 
the other hand, what the worker hopes for “ıs that 
the relationship of solidarity which he maintains with 
his workers will become the model of human 
relationship ' 


The mechanıstıc dogma of the Stalınıst dictum which 
had nurtured the PCF was rejected by Sartre, who 
understood commitment to revolution as a conscious 
choice and not a crude Pavlovian response to externa) 
stimuli 9 


The party denounced Sartre as a ‘cop intellectual’, 
an ‘intellectual fornicator and in 1947 Pravda 
suspected Sartre of being a 'servile executor of a 
mission entrusted to hum by Wall Street” 


To thousands of students Stalinism and ‘peaceful 
transition’ were the two sides of the same com The 
PCF theoretical head, Roger Garaudy, began building 
up an entire philosophy on the ethical humanism ot 
early Marx to appeal to the sentiments of/the bour- 
geoisie and the progressive Catholics—to tell them 
that Marxists were essentially humanıstıc reformers 
Professor Louis Althusser, another member of the 
PCF, argued the contrary, that Marxism had nothing 
ın common with humanism In brilliant style and 
theoretical rigour he contended that the mature Marx, 
the Marx of Capital—the scientist, had often looked 
at his early philosophical writings with scorn and 
displeasure 


4 


Marxism 1s no adeology but a science Althusser 
argues that the main purpose of ideology has been 
to hide and gloss over the exploitative nature of 
capitalism For example, the capitalist mode of 
production has its corresponding ideology contained 
and expressed in categories like rent, profit, wage, 
interests, etc These categories never help us in 
grasping the deeper structure of the capitalist mode 


8 7: by Richard Johnson in The Students Versus the 
9 Ibid p 226 


! 
of production Marx abandoned such categories of 
capitalist ideology and through his ‘theoretical prac- 
tice’ transferred them into scientific categories— 
exchange value, surplus value, price of labour, organic 
composition of capital etc 1° 


The PCF identified Althusser with the leftist tend- 
ency within the party which implicitly disagreed with 
the dogma of peaceful transition. The party criticised 
him in 1966, but as the latter had not had the courage 
to attack the leadership openly, he remained in the 
party It 1s not surprising that when Althusser appeared 
among student gatherings an 1968 (many students 
being ardent followers of Althusser and Mao), he was 
booed for refusing to break with the party Besides 
Sartre and Althusser, a greater number of students 
were guided by the ideological categories of Trotsky, 
who was identified as the representative of the best 
traditions of Bolshevik-Leninism, and even Mandel. 


The 1968 May Day in France revealed the political 
maturity of students who rallied to the factory work- 
ers On May 7th, 30,000 students marched before the 
National Assembly. Peking hailed their ‘heroic battles’ 
which Moscow denounced as ‘irrational acts’ Barrı- 
cades sprung-up, hundred of students were arrested all 
across Paris On May 11, Labour Unions called for 
a 24 hour general strike and a massive workers 
demonstration followed On May 13, students and 
workers called for the ouster of de Gaulle, while the 
following day workers occupied major factories 


Club-footed, dwarfed and immobilised by bourgeois 
constitutionalism, the PCF poured scorn and denounc- 
ed the students’ efforts as 'petty-bourgeois! — While 
earlier the party was not so terribly threatened by the 
dissenting voice of the Parisian Marxist intelligentsia, 
it now became greatly suspicious of the students who 
poured anto the streets and factories, as this mught 
spark off consciousness among the party’s rank and 
fle Richard Johnson notes. Few workers could 
understood the obscure complexities of an Althusser 
or Sartre But the proletariat could understand the 
action of the students There is nothing esoteric or 
incomprehensible about building barricades, standing 
up to the police, or taking over one’s own place of 
work Theory becomes far more easy to grasp when 
translated into concrete political practice Therefore, 
instead of offering them revolutionary channels to 
work ın (impossible in a bureaucratically structured 
party), the PCF denounced the students—a position 
hardly distinguishable from that of the French 
bourgeoisie 


The crisis in world capitalism partly expressed in 
the devaluation of the dollar and growing inflation 
inflicts greater uncertainties on the university graduates 
Politicisation of the student mass 1s an ever expanding 
phenomenon In advanced capitalist countries, where 
the workers are still passive, the students or the uni- 
versity represents the weakest lınk in the productive 
process <A spark in the universities can (and as it 
did ın France) spread into the factories—a similar 
situation cannot be denied even in the case of India 


10 An exhaustive analysis 1s present in Althusser’s For Mai x 
and Reading Capital 
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where wat 1s already assuring 1s that the workers 
are combative and are still 1n. search of revolutionary 
leadership 

Pruthwi Raj Misra 


THE GROWTH OF EDUCATION AND POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA, 1898-1920, by Aparna 
Basu, Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1974. 


THE decision by the British, in 1835, to introduce 
English education m India had consequences which 
extended far beyond the expansion of literacy The 
19th century saw a great transformation ın this most 
important of the British colonies. a resurgence of 
dormant natıonalıstıc fervour, movements for social 
and religious reform, a literary renaissance It was a 
tumultous period, and it makes fascinating study, 
especially if—as in this excellent book—the bright 
hues of the many coloured skem of politics, states- 
manship and an undisguised colomal ruthlessness 
come across so clearly 


English education in India was almost seventy 
years old when Curzon alighted in Bombay, vigorously 
declaring that ıf he could frame “a good education 
policy, ıt would not be a bad season's work’. The 
task ahead of him was indeed difficult an explosion 
in numbers had led to a steep fal in educational 
standards What began purely as a reformist policy, 
however, soon turned ‘interventiomst’, with the 
government deciding to fight the ‘disloyalty’ which 
education was breeding. Following the 1901 Simla 
Conference, there began measures to purge the univer- 
sities of discontented elements by manipulating the 
senates, influencing academic appomtments and 
checking textbooks, recognition was withheld from 
unaided schools where certam minimum standards 
were not satisfied. Many textbooks—including Burke's 
“French Revolution —vvere proscribed. : 


The government's perturbation was understand- 
able in some schools, *. . patriotic songs were sung, 
instructions were given in the use of the latu, sword, 
dagger, bow-and-arrow. Newspapers and literature 
hostile -to the government were read and distribu- 


“ted ' (p 198) Needless to add, all these measures 


were vigorously opposed by the public, and it was 
this political opposition, as well as the administrative 
sluggishness of the bureaucracy, which killed the New 
Education Policy Despite sincere British attempts to 
curtail it, the explosion in numbers continued 
unabated: 


The direction of India's education was severely 
influenced by the government’s decision to emphasise 
higher education ın English of a non-technical nature, 
and this book reveals the interplay of the forces that 
led to this Though Curzon recognized the need for 
vernacular and primary education, the demand for 
English education, especially in Bengal, was so great 
that the government was content to follow public 
opinion Though this emphasis on English to the 
neglect of the vernaculars (national suicide’, as Gandhi 
called it) did open up windows to the West, it also 


led to the creation of a westernized elite divorced from 
common aspirations 


The government decded agamst higher-level 
technical education because it thought there would be 
no jobs for those so tramed—well aware, perhaps, of 
the deleterious consequences of its laissez-faire indus- 
trial policy. Consequently, m 1912-17, the number 
of pupils:in arts colleges was four times the number 
in professional colleges, Bengal, by 1921, had one 
practising lawyer to every 800 males over the age of 
20 The government did, however, decide to go in 
for lower level technical training, but administrative 
delays as well as a lack of sufficient expenditure left 
things as they were. Meanwhile, the situation. gained 
its own momentum with the demand for education 
outstripping supply. 


This book was origmally a doctoral dissertation, 
not very surprisingly, it ıs loaded with statistics 
Regional variations in the growth of education, as 
well as the domination of its benefits by certam classes 
—the bhadralok ın Bengal, the Brahmins ın Madras 
and, to some extent, the Parsis ın Bombay—come 
through clearly The Hındu-Muslim, rural-urban, 
agriculture-trade differentials are also successfully 
brought out One 1s, however, a little taken aback to 
read (on page 14). ‘If the Himalayas themselves are 
disregarded, literacy increased, roughly speaking, in 
proportion to distance from the Himalayas’ Surely 
this 1s carrying statistical relationships a bit too far! 


More interesting 1s the part politics played in the 
formation of the Aligarh Muslim University and the 
Banaras Handu University. Torn between the desire 
to build up a counter-poise to the Hindus and the 
fear of encouraging communalism, the government 
allowed the formation of AMU, with certain caveats 
Naturally, BHU followed, but only after intensive 
work by Pandit Malaviya and Annie Besant. The 
long-term consequences can be better appreciated 
if one remembers the part AMU alumni played in 
the 1947 partition. 


The turn of the century was a momentous period 
for Indian education, and the complex and subtle 
interrelationships between policy and politics that 
shaped the destiny of the nation have been thrown 
into cold relief by the author's meticulously sifted 
analysis One wishes, however, that the contempor- 
aneous development of education ın the native States 
had also been ıncluded, for purposes of comparison 
And reading through this book one cannot but feel a 
sense of despair the ills that aıl Indian education 
were identified so very long ago and, yet, nothing 
much has been done about them. The ‘sntellectual 
proletariat’ continues to grow aimlessly, is there any 
alternative to a restless discontent? 

Rajeev Batra 


STUDENT POWER edited by Alexander Cockburn 


and Robin Blackburn A Penguin Special. 


Reviewing a book, “half a decade after it first 
appeared, might seem a futile exercise More so if the 
book was of contemporary relevance But the passage 
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of time ıs also an advantage in this case The book 
under review was published in the wake of student 
revolts ın the advanced capitalist countries like Japan, 
France, Britam and the USA Today we are in a 
better position to analyse the potentialities of student 
revolts ın the light of the near-disappearance of the 
movement since then. 


Students as a force by themselves can never be the 
leaders of any successful revolutionary bloc The 
position of the students (here we mean those involved 
in higher education) 1s an anomalous one They find 
themselves opposing a culture of which they themselves 
are” products Thus, it is not surprising that capitalism 
as a social force was able to reassert itself The 
role of the proletariat in industrialized societies, and 
of the peasantry in underdeveloped countries, as lead- 
ers af any revolutionary movement can never be 
usurped by the steudents 


The lesson as clear For any student movement to 
be successful, the students must identify themselves 
with the revolutionary forces, 1e.. the workers and 
peasants "The absence of this alliance 1s the funda- 
mental cause of the student movement simmering in 
Strength after initial successes, 


The lack of any close lnk between the students 
and the workers ıs not difficult to explain The student 
power movement made higher education the target of 
115 attack True, higher education cannot be isolated 
from the social milieu in general, yet some other 


common ground has to be found to ensure a successful | 


mobilisation of the joint forces of students and work- 
ers It can be said to the credit of the authors of 
the book, that they realise their subordinate position 
But what they fail to do ıs to offer a plan whereby 
the interests of the students and workers can be 
closely identified This 1s no doubt an extremely 
difficult task It can only be possible if the students 
could rise above the limitations ımposed by their 
bourgeois origin 


But it is as a critique of higher education in the 
advanced capitalist societies that the book really 
Scores Education 1s the most potent mtrumeft in 
the hands of the dominant social classes in any 
society As a critique of the highly bureaucratic and 
institutionalised system of higher education, and thus 
of society, its culture and its institutions, the book 1s 
invaluable 


Higher education, as it exists, is made to defend the 
existing social arrangements. It demies the existence 
of a viable alternative to the existing social system 
Education is made to serve the cause of capitalism to 
the hit This has led to the universities being labelled 
as knowledge factories (p 336) As is pointed out, 
there are 1,600 different degrees available “most ot 
2 parallel the skill demands of new technology' 
P 


The use of higher education to buttress the existing 
social order ıs most evident in the teachıng of the 
social sciences Its aim 1s to condition the minds of 
the subordinate social group to a position where they 


do not queston the foundations on which the power 
of the ruling class 1s based What is passed on in 
the name of higher education are facts completely 
divorced from their context Socal phenomena are 
explained by the commg of vague deterministic 
concepts which mystify social consciousness 


Modern economics, as it is taught, makes no 
eference to the social contradictions on which it 1s 
Xə It even refuses to consider that exploitation 
is the basis of 1nequahty or poverty (p 165) Poverty 
18 converted from an economic problem into a 
‘socially defined one” whereby the solution ıs simply 
found by making the poor change their values (p 170) 
Ihe cause of imperialısm 18 served by denying the 
existence of any real contradictions between the 
interests of underdeveloped countries and those of the 
developed ones 


A simular distortion as obvious in the approach to 
other social sciences Fascism 18 equated with 
socialism just because of the historical conjunction of 
the rise of fascist totalitanamsm and Stalinism 
Stalinism 1s not considered as an extreme example, 
and the examples of China, North Vietnam, Cuba and 
Yugoslavia are completely ignored The cause of the 
success of communism in Cuba is explamed by 
providing a mystical concept like charisma 


This 1s obviously an attempt to paralyse the social 
will, and deny the capability of human beings to 
change the social structure Scholars who do try to 
break through this are agnored by the academic 
establishment On the other hand, a scholar like Lewis 
Namuer was accepted as a mayor historian because he 
successfully divorced facts from ideas He never was 
able to explam social phenomena and deprived the 
study of history of its meaning — Thss sort of an 
attitude extends to other social sciences Eysenck's 
contribution to psychology includes a study showing 
similar temperamental peculiarities between fascists 
and communists 


It is difficult to reconcile these attitudes 
the student power Movement seems to have lost its 
vitality. Reaction has reasserted itself No Student 
movement can be sustained unless its muitzal enthusiasm 


18 matched with a strong and well-defined ideological 
framework 


Today, 


Bourgeois culture as too well entrenched and has 
survived the shocks of the short-lived militant pro- 
tests The rewards offered for conformism qre great 
Discontent with an existing social organism 1s not 
enough to make a student revolt successful Until 
now, it has been essentially negative An alternative 
progressive ideology, as already ported Out, has to 
nourish it Of course there 1s the constant danger of 
a student revolt developing along fascist lines as is 
being witnessed in India today However, the contri- 
button of the student power movement cannot be 
denied If nothing else, at least the weaknesses and 
potentialities of the student power movement have 


been realised and may be successfully used ın a later 
trial of strength. 


Saleem Kidwai 
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The selection ts divided into six sections dealing 


with; The General Theory of Employment under 


Capitalism; Marxian Economics, Economic 
Development, International Economics; Critique 
of New Classical Economics, Reconstruction 

of Economic Theory. Paper covers Rs 18 
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You know only too well that the price of your petrol has 
been raised substantially Do you equally appreciate 
why this had to be done? The hike in the price of petrol 
İs intended to restrain its consumption as well as 

to generate resources for investment in economic growth, 
including the exploration and extraction of more oil 

within the country so as to produce enough petrol, 

among other things, to meet all needs. That day Is yet 
far, but it can be brought nearer with your 

understanding cooperation. 


Petrol is one, and not the most essential, of the products 
distilled in our refineries from crude oil —for which 

we are dependent to the extent of 70 per cent on imports, 
whose price has more than trebled during the 

last three years. Consequently, the foreign exchange 
requirement has increased from Rs. 200 crores last 

year to Rs. 500 crores this year 


There are other petroleum products which are more 
essential, such as Naphtha for making fertilizers, diesel 
for public transport and for agricultural pump sets , 
i and traetors, and furrace oil for power generation, steel 

production, etc, Every litre of petrol saved will 

ə enable production of Naphtha which can be turned by 
our fertilizer factories into urea, enough to grow 10 kg. 
of foodgrains 


oc. 
are you a 
car owner? | 


2 sa 777 7/77 Wj. MM A Everylitre of petrol saved can help 
SAVE PETROL grow I0 kg.of additional foodgrains 1 

J AND STEP UP 

Yj, PRODUCTION 


only one family in a thousand has a car, Yet private 
motoring accounts for almost half the petrol consumption, | 
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Ask yourself, “Is that car journey really necessary?" 
Perhaps you can walk, instead of motoring, for 
your shopping or to visit a not-too-distant neighbour. 


Send your child by the school bus tnstead of your car, 


Pool with others for your journey to your office 
neighbourhood, This will save money all round. 


Cut fuel consumption and get the best mileage out 
of your car by tip-top maintenance 


And, since the increased taxi and scooter fares will 
increase the pressure on buses, have a heart and give 

€» DAN a lift to the needy who wait at bus stops or thumb 
you on the way, 
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MUCH Not just the famous ‘JEEP’ vehicles M & M are equally active ja 


STEEL: M & M make available to the country a wide range of steel and alloy steels. 
MACHINE TOOLS- M & M bring you a choice of machine tools from UK West Germany, Canada and India 
INSTRUMENTATION- M & M provide Industrial Instruments, Process Controls and Automation Equipment. 


ELECTRONICS- M & M manufacture Industrial Controls,Professional Grade Components, Electro Medical 
Instruments and Military Equipment. -7 


AGRO-AVIATION- M & M undertake aerial agricultural and anti malarial spraying 
For technical progress with a social purpose. 


MAHINDRA & MAHINDRA LTD. 


Gateway Building, Apollo Bunder, Bombay-L ,- 
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SHRIRAM 


Shriram Chemicals' contribution 
to import substitution... 
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indigenously developed compound for quality records 
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Saving the country valuable foreign exchange through import substitution has been. 
Shriram Chemicals' ceaseless endeavour With unique physical and chemical proper« 


ties Shriram PVC is continuously replacing conventional raw-materials like glass; 
rubber and even metal in a vast range of industrial applications. 
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The.name that means a variety of 
products to a variety of customers. For: 
farmers, farm tractors and implements.. 
For construction engineers and industrial, 
users, industrial tractors and.cranes. 
For motorists, shock absorbers and: 
piston assemblies. For office commuters 
and fun- lovers,. motorcycles. and - 

. scooters: For railways, automatic: buffer 
‘couplers, brake ahd suspension systems.: 
For medical men, X-ray and radiological :. 
equipment. For the housewife, the ` 


heating elements for domestic appliances. 


For exporters, a complete export service.. 
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Escorts is a government recognised 


` export house and has to its credit 


exports ranging from light engineering 


‘goods to textiles, to countries such as 


USA, UK, UAR, Sudan, Zambia, Ceylon 


‘and Malaysia. Plus a host of products 


and services which take the-Escorts 


“name to almost every industry, every ` 


institution and every home, 


Escorts Limited 


New Delhi Bombay Salcutta, Madras — 


| BROTHERS ? 
FATHER AND SON! 
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Crest restores the natural colour d 
hair. Recaptures your young looks 
Do-it-yourself, Crest does not wash 
away or brush off. Equally effective 
on wet or dry hair, Touch up stray 
grey hair with Crest Hair Dye Stick. 
Both dye and stick available in two 
popular colours: Black and Dark 
Brown. 

For expert advice on good grooming 
write to : 
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India Tobacco . | : 
POWs into EE | | 
LTC. LIMITED. | o Towards. 


Ours has been á history of pioneering j i 1 
‘achievements in the tobacrn and Fo — frontiers s 
cigarette industry, | O enter pr ise. 
‘Although this remains pur major, i e 
toncern, we afe reaching towards 
new früntiers of enterprise, ' 
with the accent on nay — | 
priorities resulting in further 
| emptoynment, development 
| of backward areas and 1 o 
foreign exchange aarnings. — ^ 
_& Three luxury hotels Chola, . 
Moghal and Maurya to oper 
. at Madras, Agra and New Delhi -. 
x The’Maride Products Division hefping’ 
.Xü^türn-our rich deep-sea reserves 
into & national asset. 2 
* Tha Printing and Packaging Division 2 
setting the pace in günlity and style, 5 ; 
* General Exports, where group earnings ` 
wilt be around Bs. Z5 crores this year | 
or over 1% of India's total exports, ` l ; 


But what does all this mean ? : 


A fuller utilization of existing resources; / 
and enmashing and subordinating corporate ə 
objectives with national interests. ` | 
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. So, to cover our enterprise, we moye forward 
. and become LT.C. LIMITED. : 
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Thelargest, — 
 besequpped 
 ConventionHal 


Inn Asia is at the 


Ashoka Hotel 
New Delhi — 


An international conference for 2400 

A glittering buffet for 1000 guests 

A formal, elegant sit-down dinner for 750 
A quiet seminar. A distinguished fashion 


show A dance or music recital 


For any of these functions, the Ashoka 


Hotel provides the perfect venue 
Every detail is meticulously 
Supervised to delight the most 
fastidious guest 


benm — 


For a detailed brochure on the 
Convention Hal! and Party rooms, 
cut along dotted line. fill iü your 
name and address and send it to 
the Deputy Manager (Sales), 
Ashoka Hotel New Delhi, Or call 
the Banquet Manager, 
370101/472 


Insulated walfs in the Convention Halt 

and concealed loudspeakers provide 

high-fidelity sound Secretarial facilities, 

simultaneous translation into 6 different 

E: languages make it the ideal focus for 
International gatherings 

Whatever the Occasion, 

the Ashoka makes it unique 


p Ashoka Hotel 


The Deputy Manager (Sales) 
Ashoka Hotel A 



















New Delhi 








Please send me a brochure on the Convention p 
Hall and Party Room facilities of your hotel 


m I 


ADDRESS əd A 
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THE UNTOUCHABLES. 


a symposium on 
the most deprived section 
of our society 


symposium participants 


THE PROBLEM 

Posed by B. K Roy Burman, Deputy 
Registrar General (Social Studies) 
CONSTITUTIONAL SAFEGUARDS 
Vimal Chandra, Deputy Commussioner 
for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
THE ONLY REMEDY 

Gora, Editor ‘The Atheist’, ViJayawada 
THE TOUCHABLES 

M, H Ingle, Department of Sociology, 
Delhi University 

THE DALITS 

Arun Sadhu, Staff Reporter, 

‘Times of India’, Bombay 

NEW PERSPECTIVES 

Surindar Suri, social scientist, 

formerly of the Friends World College, 
Bangalore 

“BOOKS 

A review article 

by Bina Agarwal 

FURTHER READING 

A select and relevant bibliography 
compiled by Devendra Kumar 

COVER 

Designed by Dilip Chowdhury Associates 
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I LOVE to think that it was a warm winter 
cvening but I am not so sure 


The year was 1955 ` 


I was talking to a small group of men and 
women ın a sweeper’s hut m an industrial town 
near Calcutta Just outside the hut were the 
wheel-barrows and hand-carts used for the 
removal of night sol The dumping ground was 
also not far The odour was all around us 


I was asking them about their salary, security 
of job, method of removal of night soil and so 
on They were answering in a placid, mono- 
tonous tone All my attempts to introduce 
some warmth ın the discussion failed I was 
face to face with human glaciers But the crash 
came all of a sudden I was startled by a loud 
wail It was from one of the elderly ladies ın 
the group. For a minute or so there was utter 
confusion I was apprehensive that inadvert- 
ently I had hurt her feelings But the faces of 
others were glowing with murth and happiness, 
both The lady was crying that her husband 
died five years too soon, to see the day when 
somebody ın Hindustan cared to ask how they 
lived 


It was becoming dark, but the darkness was 
illuminated by tears of bitter happiness 


I wonder whether the light is stil there 


The weather 1s too foul and it 1s more than 
likely that the kght has gone out 


The weather however has all along been foul 


It was 1950 I was travelling in the forest 
tract of Sundergarh district of Orissa One 
early morning, coming out of the forest, I reach- 
ed a village First I went to a cluster of huts, 
which happened to be a hamlet of the weavers 
(Jantı) The previous night the Jantıs had 
staged an open air performance (Jatra) on the 
mythological theme of Subhadra-haran (elope- 


— [he problem 


ment of Subhadra) “The Jantis said that their 
co-vıllagers belonging to the Agaria caste did 
not participate an the Jatra And why? Several 
years ago, Mahatma Gandhi, during his visit to 
Orıssa, had told the people that the profession 
of the weavers was a most respectable one, and, 
like mother, the Jantis clothed the people, due 
honour should. therefore, be shown to them 


In the tempest of casteism, the message 
reached the Jantis in an interesting manner 
Previously they had interacted with the Agarias 
more or less on terms of equality, now they 
thought that ıt was incompatible with their 
status to visit the Agamas ın their homes In 
retaliation the Agarias had also stopped visiting 
them 


When the Jantis enacted Subhadra-haran, 
the Agarias enacted Sita-haran (abduction of 
Sita). No wonder, this is the country where 
Gandhi was murdered 


But, where does the root of the tragedy lie? 
Gandhi named the untouchables Aarijans,—the 
children of God Many among the untouchable 
castes, particularly the educated ones, did not 
take to this nomenclature kindly “They wonder- 
ed why they had been singled out as the children 
of God Were not others also the children of 
God? When the untouchables were specially 
mentioned, did it not merely mean that attempts 
were being made to make their conditions 
tolerable rather than destroy the system which 
bred inequality” 


Ambedkar was relentless in his criticism of 
the orientation given by Gandhi to the national 
movement on the question of the untouchables 
No doubt, m 1921 Gandhi wrote in Young India 
‘I consider the removal of untouchability as a 
most powerful factor ın the process of attain- 
ment of Swaraj' Uplift of the untouchables 


— 


- 


was an important item in the Bardolı pro- 
gramme of constructive work drawn up in 1922 
In 1932-33, under the inspiration of Gandhi, the 
Hanıyan Sevak Sangh was organised to work for 
the removal of the social disabilities of the 
untouchables 


But, there 1s the other side of the picture as 
wel In 1921-22 Gandhi wrote in Nava-Jivan 
To destroy the caste system and adopt the 
western European social system means that 
Hindus must give up the principle of hereditary 
occupation which 1s the soul of the caste system 
Hereditary principle as an eternal principle To 
change it 1s to create disorder I have no use 
for a Brahmin if I cannot call him a Brahmin 
for my life It will be a chaos if every day a 
Brahmin ıs to be changed anto a Shudra and a 
Shudra 1s to be changed into a Brahmin’ Gandhi 
went further and observed ‘The caste system 1s 
a natural order of society In India it has been 
given a religious coatıng” (quoted in What the 
Congress and Gandhi have done to the 
untouchables, B R Ambedkar, 1948 p 287) 


Even regarding the specific aspects of the 
disabilities suffered by the untouchable castes, 
Gandhrs utterances are open to various inter- 
“pretatıons “İnter-dining and inter-caste marrıages 
are ın no way essential for the promotion of the 
spirit of brotherhood or for the removal of 
untouchabihty' (Haryan 29 4 33, p 2) Thirteen 
years later, Gandhi seems to have shifted his 
position considerably In his own words “At 
one time I did say that ınter-dınıng was not an 
essential part of the campaign for the removal 
of untouchabılıty Personally, I was for it 
Today I encourage ıt In fact, today I even 
go further (Harjan, 28 7 46, p' 316) 


It cannot, however, be stated that Gandhr's 
shifts of position. have uniformly been in the 


direction of an assertion of greater rights for the 
untouchables In 1933, he wrote ‘Temple entry 
is the one spiritual act that would constitute 
the message of freedom to the “untouchables” 
and assure them that they are not outcastes 
before God’ (Harıyan 11233, p 5) But, in 
1934 he wrote ‘I have absolutely no desire that 
the temple should be opened to Haryans, until 
caste Hindu opinion 1s ripe for the opening It 
is not a question of Harıjans asserting their right 
of temple entry or claiming it They may or 
may not want to enter that temple even when 
it ıs declared open to them But it ıs the 
bounden duty of every caste Hindu to secure 
that opening for Haryans’ (Haryan 23234 
p 10 


It is not difficult to understand why some 
sections of the untouchable elite consider that 
ın this orientation the functional equivalent of 


. the ‘children of God’ 1s the ornamentation of 


their position as the helpless creatures at the 
mercy of man 


Ambedkar has caustically commented on this 
approach ‘Why appeal to the worst of human 
failings, namely, pride and vanity in order 
voluntarily to accept what on a rational basis 
he would resent as a cruel dıscrımınatıon against 
him? What ıs the use of telling the scavenger 
that even a Brahmin is prepared to do scaveng- 
ing when it is clear that according to the Hindu 
Shastras and Hindu notions, even if a Brahman 
did scavenging, he would never be subject to 
the disabilities of one who is a born scavenger 
For, in India, a man is not a scavenger because 
of his work He 1s a scavenger because of his 
birth, irrespective of the question whether he 
does scavenging or not If Gandhism preached 
that scavenging was a noble profession, with the 
objective of inducing those who refuse to engage 
ın it, one could understand it But why appeal 
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to the scavenger s pride and vanity in order to 
induce him and him only to keep on scavenging 
by telling him that scavenging is a noble pro- 
fession and that he need not be ashamed of 1t? 
To preach that poverty 1s good for the Shudra 
untouchable and for none else, to preach that 
scavenging 1s good for the untouchables and for 
none else and to make them accept these 
onerous impositions as voluntary purposes of 
life, by appeal to their failings is an outrage and 
a cruel joke on the helpless classes’ (Op Cit, 
p 303-304) 


One can argue that Ambedkar was too harsh 
to Gandhi He failed to appreciate that Gandhi 
was moving both ahead of his time and along 
with it When Gandhi speaks of hereditary 


occupation as a natural order, he refers to the . 


limits of occupational mobility As an adeal, 
it is obviously incompatible with the demo- 
cratic ethos of modern society What, however, 
appealed to Gandhi was the so-called non-com- 
petıtıve basis of economic organisation inherent 
in the caste system or the apparent security of 
economic pursuits provided by it to the artisan 
and servicing castes But it was the security 
of the cage May be, it was not an iron cage, 
it was a bamboo cage with many holes 


In rejecting discrimination. on the basis of 
caste, creed or religion, except for protective 
discrimination, in favour of the scheduled castes 
and scheduled tribes, India’s Constitution has 
rejected hereditary occupations as an ideal But, 
for sacial planning one cannot overlook the 
existence of considerable occupational ymmo- 
bılıty as an empirical fact It ıs true of almost 
any society In Soviet Turkmema, for instance, 
even fifty years after the socialist revolution, I 
was told that the bulk of the shoe-shme boys 
were Bokhara Jews, the road cleaners were 
Kurds 


Looked at m a different way, Ambedkar’s 
critique of Gandhi was a critique of Hindu 
society as a whole 


When the untouchables are considered to be 
the children of God, whose position 1s to be 
retrieved within the framework of the caste sys- 
fem, two courses of action follow The un- 
touchable castes spend their social energy in 
the blind alley of Sanskritization They accept 
one of the economically and politically dominant 
castes, which also enjoys a high ritual status, 
as the reference group and emulate its life-style 
They give up widow remarriage, go in for child 
marriage, abjure from  non-vegetanan food, 
discourage outdoor activities by their females, 
but what do they gam? They do not have the 
economic resources at thew command, neither 
do they have the aura of history behind them 


Soon they find themselves ın the and zone of 
vanishing dreams 


The rest of society also tries to be godly to 
the children of God Amelloratıve and welfare 
programmes are launched But the magnitude 
of the effort ıs frequently determmed by poli- 
tical pressures and pulls Ambedkar has des- 
cribed such activities as political charity 


Before independence, the ameliorative and 
welfare programmes promoted by non-official 
agencies set up on the inspiration of Gandhi, 
mainly related to the provision of sources of 
drinking water, eradication of illiteracy and m- 
culcation of hygienic habits Simultaneously, 
attempts were made to persuade the caste Hindus 
to admit the untouchables to the temples in the 
different parts of the country 


The Constitution of free India requires the 
State to undertake activities for the advance- 
ment of education, removal of disabilties and 
improvement of the conditions of life of the un- 
touchables, as a statutory obligation Besides, 
there are reservations of seats in legislatures, 
educational institutions and public services 


Undoubtedly, impressive efforts have been 
made by the organs of the State and State sup- 
ported non-official agencies to implement the 
programme But side by side there has been 
social sabotage by the dark forces of society 


I was visiting a high school set up under the 
scheduled castes welfare programme I was told 
that the children of the sweepers were studying 
along with the children of the caste Hindus m 
the school On verification I found that it was 
true, but the sweeper children were segregated 
E separate benches'ım one corner of the same 
class 


In one district of a progressive State, the dis- 
trict magistrate informed me that there was no 
untouchabılıty ın his district As I was coming 
out of his office, his sweeper approached me 
He was finding ıt difficult to get his son admitted 
to the pmmary school I approached the teacher 
He assured me that he did not believe m un- 
touchabibhty But as fis came to the class ın 
the morning :mmediately after bathing and per- 
forming puja, he did not like to be defiled by 
touchmg a sweeper boy. He had no objection 
to teaching the boy if a night-class were started 
It goes without sayıng that thus god-fearmg man 
did not mention the extra remuneration he ex- 

ected when a night class was started 


In another State, the god's shadow stopped 
on the verandah of the school The teacher not 
only admitted the children of the fisherman caste 
to the school, he even allowed them to hear the 
lessons sitting on the verandah while the children 
of the caste Hindus were sitting 1nside the room 
In still another State, the sons of the untouchable 
castes and caste Hindus were living m the same 
hostel of a secondary school, but they were mutu- 


ally segregated 1n different rooms Besides, while 
the caste Hindu students were not required to 
wash their plates after eating, the scheduled caste 
students were required to do so. In the case of 
the former, the plates were washed by the meni- 
als of the hostel 


Even so, here was a social revolution. com- 
pared to what was practised 1n another school 
in a ‘progressive’ State In the latter, the caste 
Hindu students had gone on strike when un- 
touchable students were admitted to their hostel 
As a compromise an adjomimg building was 
taken on rent and the untouchable students were 
lodged there, even though the two hostels were 
put under the same admunistrative control 


Even the enlightened youth fail to recognise 
their brothers in the face of the “children of 
God' Perhaps they toss their loyalty between 
the ancestors and the God 


Social sabotage takes myriads of forms In 
one State, a Gandhi-ghar (Home of Gandhi) 
was constructed as the symbol of unity of the 
village But the village means ‘all excepting the 
untouchables” On the other hand, af the un- 
touchables were denied their share, 1t might in- 
voke the wrath of the State. A second Gandhı- 
ghar was therefore constructed in the 
untouchable locality 


Providing separate drinking water wells for 
the untouchables under the programme of 
removal of untouchability 1s a common practice 
almost everywhere One may, however, wonder 
whether ıt does not have just the opposite 
effect by legıtımısıng untouchability But here 
18 a real dilemma, and one does not know how 
to resolve ıt The untouchables are too weak 
in the local power structure to assert their right 
of drawing water from the common village well 
Legal action can assist them to a limited extent 
only In this context, should their minimum 
nght as citizens to have an assured source of 
drinking water remain in abeyance until the 
legal and the moral issues are sorted out with 
the caste Hindus? 


In short, though put somewhat crudely 
the essential question remains should ınstı- 
tutional reform come first or amelioration first. 


Even in respect of economic welfare schemes, 
the same dilemma continues 


Although a large number of schemes have 
been introduced to diversify the occupational 
structure of the untouchable castes, quite 
frequently the bulk of them remain tied down 
to their traditional occupations An improve- 
ment in the economic life of these people would 
require strengthening the technological and eco- 
nomic base of occupations Where attempts 
in this direction have been successful, two con- 
tradictory results follow Ether the traditional 


association of the caste with the occupation 1s 
strengthened or it 1s weakened Where the asso- 
ciation 1s strengthened, ıt also reinforces casteism 
and delays the transformation of the social 
structure Where the association 1s weakened, 
new sets of people get into the occupation and 
derive the benefits of improved technology, but 
the craftsmen belonging to the untouchable 
castes are thrown out They cannot immediately 
take to alternative occupations with higher 
returns ‘Thus, they suffer economic ansecurity 
and are impoverished 


Reservatıons ın the services also seem to have 
yielded diminishing returns to the untouchable 
castes Even twenty-five years after mdepend- 
ence, the proportion of scheduled castes in the 
Class I, II and III services are meagre, an spite 
of the reservations Besides, during this period, 
occupational opportunities ın trade and com- 
merce and industries ın the private sector have 
gone up several fold But few from among the 
untouchable castes have been able to reach 
admunsstrative, ministerial and supervisory posi 
tions 1n these concerns 


Various studies and enquires suggest that 
there 1s considerable evasion on the part of the 
employers at different levels. "There 1s, however, 
another aspect to the question Reservation 
conditioned the educated elites among tbe un- 
touchable castes to look upon the administrative 
bureaucracy as their reference group Psycho- 
logically, they orient themselves towards it 
When they cannot get into it, they feel exces- 
sıvely frustrated, and at the same time, they 
can hardly take any entrepreneurial role 1n trade, 
commerce and other arenas 


There ıs also a growing realisation among 
some sections of the untouchable elites that it 
1s not always desirable that because of reserva- 
tion, government service should absorb their 
best talent As government servants politics 1s 
taboo and this rules out the potential of com- 
petent leaders from among them They deplore 
that scheduled caste leadership 1s absent even in 
their non-official organisations which receive 
State assistance In this matter, however, apart 
from the availability of competent workers, the 
basic question of organisational strategy 1s 
involved which will be discussed separately 


If the long range benefit of reservation in the 
services is being questioned, there should also 
be rethinking on the actual impact of reserva- 
tion in educational institutions and in the legis- 
latures, and of the special schemes of benefit 
to the scheduled castes 


There 1s reason to believe that although the 
actual percentage of literacy among the schedul- 
ed castes 1s still rising the rate of progress in 
literacy has been falling It seems that reser- 
vation ın educational anstitutions has strengthen- 
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ed an elitist orientation As a result, while 
among a section of the scheduled castes higher 
condemned to perpetual illiteracy The gap 
condemned to perpetual alliteracy The gap 
between the educated and the uneducated among 
the untouchables 1s thus increasing 


Against this widening gap reservation in the 
legislatures frequently encourages the fragmen- 
tation of their political will This provides the 
climate which makes it possible even to use the 
special programmes for their welfare against 
their interest Such programmes in the special 
sector are meant to supplement the programmes 
for the benefit of the scheduled castes in the 
general sector But, frequently, the existence of 
programmes in the special sector 1s used as a 
plea for doing nothing ın the general sector 


This would have been justified had the per 
capita outlay in the special sector been at least 
equal to the per capita outlay in the general 
sector But, it 1s nowhere near that In despera- 
tion today many among the scheduled castes 
are wondering whether they would have received 
a better deal without the special sector provi- 
sions This, however, is difficult to prove the 
distortion has taken place at the implementation 
stage of the plan and such distortion could have 
taken place even without the special sector 


The picture so far gives an idea of the near 
dead-end that the approach to the scheduled 
castes with its welfare-ameliorative-protective 
discrimination orientation has reached 


Along with this, every day the newspapers 
publish grim pictures of mounting tension in 
rural societies, harrowing tales of atrocities per- 
petrated agaınst the untouchables, and bewild- 
ered anger of the intelligentsia One wonders 
what all this means and what ıs the way ‘out? 


In a letter to A V Thakkar, General Secre- 
tary of the Anti-untouchability League (later 
converled into the MHaryan Sevak Sangh), 
Ambedkar suggested an alternative approach 
He wanted that rather than dıssıpatıng its ener- 
gies on items like temperance, gymnasium, co- 
operation, libraries, schools etc, the League 
should concentrate on campaigns to (a) secure 
civil nights, (b) equality of opportunity and 
(c) social intercourse (Op Cit pp 134-140) 


One can see the rudiments of a crusader’s 
approach in this letter Ambedkar complains 
that his letter did not evoke any response It 
was not even acknowledged Obviously the 
crusader’s approach did not fit ın with Gandhrs 
at that time Perhaps Gandhi thought that it 
would disrupt national unity when we were 
fighting against colonial rule. 


Ambedkar refers to another interesting fact To 
a group of deputationists who waited on Gandhi 
requesting him to appoint untouchables on the 


managing committee of the Harjan Sevak 
Sangh, Gandhi 1s said to have observed that “the 
welfare work for the untouchables ıs a penance 
which the Hindus have to do for the sin of un- 
touchabiity The money that has been collect- 
ed has been contributed by the Hindus From 
both points of view, the Hindus alone must run 
the Sangh Neither ethics nor right would 
justify the untouchables in claiming a seat on 
the Board of the Sangh’ (Op Cit p 142) 


It ıs not clear whether the words are Gandhı's 
own, but there 1s no reason to doubt that his 
stand 1n the particular context has been correctly 
stated What is important ıs the role assigned 
to the untouchables in this approach They are 
to be the passive objects for the practice of 
virtue by the caste Hindus The same orienta 
tion seems to underlie most of the non-official 
organisations working among the untouchables 
Even now, very few of them have untouchables 
in effective positions, in the organs of decision 
making 


These organisations can more appropriately be 
characterised as social-service organisations, but 
not voluntary organisations They are hardly 
ın any position to mobilise the voluntariness of 
the communities they serve. As a result, along 
with the development of the communities con- 
cerned, a progressive alienation takes place with 
the organisations which claim to be serving them 
with State support Simultaneously, the volun- 
tary mobilisation of the communities run along 
courses of their own, without State support or 
without interacting with the wider milieu of the 
society 


Broadly, the voluntary actions of the un- 
touchables have burst on the Indian scene in 
two different waves and relate to issues of 
differing order The first wave took place in the 
early fifties The central issue was the refusal 
of the untouchables to render forced services 
like removal of carcasses,~palanquin bearing and 
so on ‘The law was in their favour, but the 
traditional society was not 


There were repercussions The untouchables 
were subjected to all sorts of harassment They 
were boycotted and denied employment oppor- 
tunities by the owners of land Sometimes their 
houses were burnt, and sometimes they were 
even physically tortured There were many local 
set-backs, but m the long run, the untouchables 
were successful an asserting their civil rights to 
a great extent Even where they continue to 
render traditional services, there has been a 
qualitative change. Economic relationship 
rather than social coercion has been the 
important determining factor 


The second wave 1s gaining momentum 
currently It relates primarily to the movement 
of the agricultural labourers and share croppers 
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to establish their rights over tbe lands cultivated 
by them ‘The failure successfully to 1mplement 
the land reform measures through normal 
administrative actions has aggravated the situa- 
ton As the bulk of the agricultural labourers 
and share croppers belong to the untouchable 
and other castes of low ritual status, the ethnic 
dimension is added to this movement of the 
essentially rural proletariat In some parts of 
the country, particularly where intensive culti- 
vation and multiple cropping have augmented 
the employment opportumties of the agricultural 
labourers, they are also fighting for higher 
wages The implementation of a crash employ- 
ment programme or guaranteed employment pro- 
gramme has also strengthened their hands 


The massive assertion of their rights by the 
mute mullions of history has naturally caused 
consternation among the landlords, rich pea- 
sants and other vested interests an rural society 
They also find it to their advantage to dilute the 
socio-economic character of the movement and 
project it as social arrogance of the untouch- 
ables This helps to mobilise the support of 
the poorer sections of their own castes and at 
least to neutralise the castes of the middle ritual 
status, who are generally small and medium 
farmers 


The rural reactton 1s on the war path Though 
terrorising the untouchable castes and other 
poor, ıt wants to nullify the progressive measures 
of socio-economic transformation launched by 
Indira Gandhi On the other hand, unless the 
welfare-ameliorative measures and the measures 
of protective discrimination are linked up with 
this task of socio-economic transformation, the 
stalemate indicated earlier will continue 


But, there are too many diversionary chan- 
nels for dramıng out social energy I was among 
the untouchable weavers of Sambalpur one 
night Four naked sanyasis (mendicants) were 
performing a yagna (sacrifice) ın the darkness 
They informed me that they were the worship- 
pers of the vod (Sunya-deyta) The day of the 
advent of God on earth 1s near Rama will 
accompany him as an archer, the chief of the 
army has already arrived in the form of a 
cowboy at Mayurbhan] When God himself will 
descend, ali the travails of the untouchables will 
be over In the meantime, the people are to 
perform yagnas and feed the sanyasis to hasten 
the advent of God 


They poured ghee (clarified butter) on the 
sacrificial fire For a moment, the soul of dark- 
ness was chastened, the faces of the people were 
glowing with hope—and then there was more 
darkness, 





I wonder whether the movement initiated by 
Ambedkar for a mass conversion of the un- 
touchables to Buddhism 1s not a negation of his 


negation of the Gandhian orentation towards 
‘the children of God’ Why did he require the 
umbrella of God,—though ut be an umbrella of 
a different kind? Did he not feel secure enough 
in the brotherhood of man? Or, was he unwill- 
ing to carry the crusade to its logical end? 


Parallel to the ambivalence of Hindu society 
a3 a whole to the question of the untouchables, 
there is an ambivalence of the untouchable elites 
to the question of socio-economic transforma- 
ton There needs to be a new search for the 
meaning of all that ıs happening and not 
happening 


m 


The main issues amsıng from what has gone 
before are 


I Can there be real ımprovements mn the 
standard of living of the untouchable castes and 
can the social disabilities which they suffer from, 
be removed to a very significant extent, without 


launching an all out attack on the caste system 
itself? 


2 In the historical structural setting of India, 
can one get out of the maze of the caste system 
sunply by changing one's religion? 


J In the long range strategy of removing the 
stigma of untouchability and various civic and 
ritual disabilities, to which a vast mass of 
humanity in the country 1s subjected, what are 
the roles of the well meaning social liberals and 
philanthropists on the one hand and the crusad- 
ers from among the Scheduled Castes, (as well 
as others), for their civic rights and for a share 
in the economic and political power structure of 
the country, on the other? 


4 To what extent have State efforts to ım- 
prove the conditions of the untouchable castes 
through constitutional safeguards and concessions 
promoted or retarded their effective participation 
in the decision making process at the various 
levels of the democratic polity? Besides, what 
is the 4mpact of such safeguards and concessions 
on the diversification. of the economic pursuits 
and mobilisation of the social energy of the 


untouchable castes for progress and national 
integration? 


3 Can the sharpening of class conflict center- 
ing on the interests of the landless labourers, 
marginal farmers and those who by force of 
tradition or under other forms of compulsion 
are required to render unclean and /or demeaning 
services, automatically resolve the caste tangle? 
Or ıs ıt necessary to develop a strategy which 
will require the mobilisation of the class forces 
and also the organisation of the platforms of 
the untouchables and other so-called low castes 
and link them up m a telationship of minimal 
infernal contradictions, so that the reactionary 
forces cannot use one against the other? 
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WE all know how, due to distinct 
historical happenings, a major 
group of our society has been left 
behind in the race for development 
that the Indian community, in 
general, has achieved so far ‘The 
evil practice of untouchabılıty, 
which has been rampant in our 
society until a couple of decades 
back and, ın fact, is still found to 
exist at places’ even in ‘its very 
crude form—particularly m the 
rural areas of the country—has 
resulted ın a number of disabilities 
for the victims of this practice, who 
were for long treated as untouch- 
ables and are now known as the 
Scheduled Castes According to 
the 1971 Census, about 80 million 
people, comprising nearly 15% of 
the total population of the country, 
belong to this group 


In order to bring up the Sche- 
duled Castes to the general stand- 
ards in the country in as short a 
period as possible, ıt was absolute- 
ly necessary to undertake special 
steps to ensure that all possible 
efforts were made for the social, 
economic, educational and polıtı- 
cal development of this backward 
group ‘The makers of our Constı- 


‘tution, therefore, correctly thought 


of providing specific safeguards for 
the purpose in the Constitution 
itself The intention of allowmg 
these safeguards is clear from 
article 46 of the Constitution, 


Constitutional Safeguards 
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which contams an important Dir- 
ective Principle of State Policy. 
This article reads “The State shall 
promote with special care the edu- 
cational and economic snterests of 
the weaker sections of the people 
and, in particular, of the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, 
and shall protect them from social 
injustice and all forms of exploita- 
tion’ As a result, a number of 
other safeguards for the general 
development, inter alias, of this 
community have been provided in 
the Constitution These safeguards 
are contained ın its articles 15, 16, 
17, 23, 25, 29, 38, 164, 320, 330, 
332, 334, 335 and 338 


Who can deny that entry into 
government services 18 at once a 
privilege and an opportunity for 
affording economic development 
and social status to any backward 
people? Apparently, keeping this 
important factor ın view, our Con- 
stitution provides ın its article 335 
that the claims inter alias, of the 
members of the Scheduled Castes 
shall be taken into consideration, 
consistently with the maintenance 
of efficiency of administration, in 
the making of appointments to 
services and posts sn connection 
with the affairs of the Union or of 
a State To enable the government 
properly to implement this safe- 
guard, which ıs mandatory mn 
nature, the State bas been em- 
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powered, vide clause (4) of article 
16 of the Constitution, to make 
any provision for the reservation 
of appointments or posts ın favour 
of any backward class of citizens 
which, 1n the opinion of the State, 
t» not adequately represented in 
ihe services under the State This 
enabling provision was considered 
necessary as the main article 16 of 
the Constitution bestows equality 
of opportunity on all citizens in 
matters relating to employment or 
appointment to any office under 
the State 
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In this connection, ıt may also 
be pointed out that, according to 
the provisions of Article 320 of the 
Constitution, the Union Public 
ervice Commission. or a State 
Fublic Service Commission, as the 
case may be, is required to be 
consulted on matters relating to 
methods of recruitment to civil 
services and the posts, on princi 
ples to be followed in making 
such appointments, in disciplinary 
matters affecting government ser- 
vants, etc, etc Accordang to clause 
(4) of that article, however, a 
Public Service Commission 1s not 
required to be consulted ın respect 
of the.manner in which any pro- 
vision referred to in clause (4) of 
article 16 may be made or ın res- 
pect of the manner in which effect 
may be given to the provisions of 
Article 335 


L should not be presumed that 
(he principle of reservations in the 
State Services for Scheduled Castes 
has been acceded to for the first 
ume in our Constitution only 
The erstwhile British rulers of 
India had also introduced reserva- 
tions ın the State services for the 
Scheduled Castes, then known as 
“he Depressed Classes’ Acknovv- 
ledging the necessity of securing a 
fair degree of representation in 
public services for these people, 
instructions were issued by them, 
as far back as July, 1934, that duly 
qualified candidates from (these 
classes should not be deprived of 
fair opportunities of appointments 
merely because they could not 
succeed ın an open competition. 


In view of the educational] back- 
wardness of these people, ıt was 


not considered necessary at that 
time to reserve a defimite percent- 
age of vacancies for them The 
position when reviewed in 1942, 
revealed that in spite of various 
measures adopted to secure ın- 
creased representation of Schedul- 
ed Castes ın public services, the 
results obtained were not substan- 
tal While the Government of 
India recognised that this was 
mainly due to the difficulty of 
getting suitably qualified candı- 
dates, they considered that the 
reservation of a definite. percentage 
of vacancies might provide the 
necessary stimulus to candidates 
of these castes to equip themselves 
with better qualifications and thus 
become eligible for various govern- 
ment posts and services It was 
also believed that the grant of age 
concession and reduction in examı- 
nation fees would also help to 
secure qualified candidates from 
among members of the Scheduled 
Castes 


L was however, thought that a 
sufficient number of candidates 
from the Scheduled Castes would 
not be forthcoming to fill the full 
number of vacancies to which they 
were entitled on a population basis, 


which was 127596 then The 
Government of India, therefore, 
issued orders in August, 1943, 


reserving -8 1/396 of vacancies for 
them and proposed to consider 
the question of raising this per- 
centage as soon as a sufficient 
number of qualified candidates 
from the Scheduled Castes was 
found to be available The reser- 
vation was made applicable only 
in the case of direct recruitment 
and not in the case of recruitment 
by promotion ‘The orders applied 
to the Central Services (Class 1 
and Class ID and the subordinate 
services under the admınıstıatıve 
control of the government of 
India, with the exception of a few 
services and posts for which highly 
technical or specialised qualifica- 
tions were required It was also 
decided that the maximum age 
limit prescribed for appointment 
to a service or a post should be in- 
creased by three years in the case 
of candidates belonging to the 


Scheduled Castes The fees pres- 
cribed for admission to an exa- 
mination or selection in connection 
with recruitment to government 
posts were also reduced to one- 
fourth ın their case In June, 1946, 
however, the percentage of vacan- 
cies reserved in favour of Schedul- 
ed Castes was raised from 81/3% 
to 121/2% 


Í. August, 1947. consequent on 
the attaanment of Independence 
and the partıtıon of the country, 
the special representation rules 
were continued though ın a revised 
form “The revised orders provid- 
ed that, ın so far as recruitment 
made by open competition was 
concerned, the then existmg pər- 
centage of reservation of 121/296 
should be continued, m the case 
of recruitment made otherwise 
than by open competition but 
made on an all-India basis, ıt was 
laid down that 162/395 of the 
vacancies should be reserved for 
members of the Scheduled Castes 


After a few months of coming 
into effect of the Constitution on 
the 26th January, 1950, the Gov- 
ernment of India issued their 
Policy Resolution in September, 
1950, in connection with the re- 
presentation of Scheduled Castes 
in their services and posts ‘The 
resolution laid down that pending 
the determination of the figures of 
population at the Census of 1951, 
reservations in favour of the Sche- 
duled Castes will be allowed 
@121/2% of vacancies when 
filled by direct recruitment through 
an open competition on an all- 
India basis, and 162/396 when 
recruitment was made on an all- 
India basis but otherwise than by 
open competition In the case of 
recruitment limited to persons 
residing en a particular area or 
locality, the percentages of reser- 
vation were fixed on the basis of 
the population of the Scheduled 
Castes in that area The maximum 
age limit prescribed for appoint- 
ment was also increased by three 
years (and later by five years) in 
the case of these candidates and 
the fees prescmbed for any exa- 
mination or selection was reduced 
to one-fourth in their case Sup- 
plementary instructions indicating 
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the manner ın which the provi- 
sions of the above Policy Resolu- 
tion were to be given effect to were 
issued rather late on the 28th 
January, 1952 


A Ithough the Policy Resolution 
of the Government of India had 
envisaged a revision of the percent- 
ages of reservations allowed in 
favour of the Scheduled Castes on 
the basis of their population, no 


such change was made till March, ` 


1970, when the percentages were 
increased to 1596 ın the case of 
direct recruitment made by open 
competition on an all-India basis 
And, that position continues even 
now 


As has already been stated 
above. the reservations had been 
allowed only in case of direct 
recruitment and not to posts filled 
on the basis of promotion In 1959, 
however, the Railway Board intro- 
duced the principle of reservation 
in matters of promotion made in 
and to Class IV and Class III 
posts on the basis of selection 
However, on a wnt petition filed 
by a government employee of the 
Southern Railway soon after the 
issue of the above orders by the 
Railway Board, in the Madras 
High Court under Article 226 of 
the Constitution, a writ of mandamus 
was issued by that Court restraining 
the authorities concerned in the 
Southern Railway from giving effect 
to the directions of the Raulway 
Board ordering reservation of 
selection posts m Class III of the 
railway service in favour of the 
members of the Scheduled Castes 
(and the Scheduled Tribes) 


Thereafter, the Southern Rail- 
way, after obtaınıng a certificate 
from the Madras High Court 
under Article 132(1) of the Consti- 
tution, preferred an appeal before 
the Supreme Court for their deci- 
sion on the scope and effect of 
Article 16(4) of the Constitution 
In short, the question for conside- 
ration was whether the power 
allowed to the State to make reser- 
vations ın their services and posts 
for a backward class of citizens 
applied only to direct recruitment 
or whether it could be applied to 
vacancies filled on the basis of 
promotion as well Without going 


into detailed discussions made in 
their judgement by the Supreme 
Court, it would suffice to say that 
that Court decided that the State 
could make reservations ın the 
matter of promotion as well 


Here, ıt will be worthwhile quot- 
ing from the judgement itself, 
which says “ We are dispos- 
ed to take the view that the power 
of reservation which 1s conferred 
on the State under article 16(4) can 
be exercised by the State 1n a pro- 
per case not only by providing for 
reservation of appointments but 
also by providing for reservation of 
selection posts This construction, 
ın our opinion, would serve to give 
effect to the intention of the Constı- 
tution makers to make adequate 
safeguard for the advancement of 
backward classes and to secure for 
their adequate representation in the 
services Our conclusion, therefore, 
is that the High Court was 1n error 
in holding that the impugned 
circulars do not fall within 
article 16(4) ” 


Tq question. of making reser 
vations ın vacancies filled on the 
basis of promotion has also been 
engaging the attention of the Com- 
mussioner for Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes and, in some 
of his Reports, the Commissioner 
has recommended to tbe govern- 
ment to adopt that course 1n order 
to increase the intake of persons 
from amongst these communities 
ın the higher posts In the mean 
while, ın order to study the pro- 
gress of measures, inter alia, for 
the representation of the Scheduled 
Castes ın services, the Government 
of India in the Ministry of Home 
Affairs had set up a Study Group 
under the Chairmanship of M R 
Yardı, Addıtıonal Secretary ın that 
Ministry This Study Group, which 
gave its report ın November, 1967, 
also recommended, inter alia, for 
making reservations ın matters of 
promotion to vacancies filled on 
the basis of selection mainly in 
Classes IH and IV posts For 
Class I and Class TI posts, they 
recommended certam other conces- 
sıons at the time of promotion. 


Based on the recommendations 
of the Yardi Committee, orders 


were issued by the Government of 
India in July 1968, allowing usual 
reservations 1n matters of promo- 
tions to posts in Classes II, III 
and IV filled through muted 
departmental competitive exa- 
mınatıons and also to Class III 
and Class IV posts filled by pro- 
motion on the basis of selection 
in both cases, reservations m 
matters of promotion have been 
made applicable only in grades or 
services ın which the element of 


direct recruitment, if any, does 
not exceed 50% Although no 
specific reservation has been 


allowed while filling Class I and 
Class II posts by selection method, 
some relaxations have been pro- 
vided for the Scheduled Castes 
with a view to increasing their 
intake at these levels also 


A; has been mentioned above, 
the July 1968 orders allow reser- 
vations and other relaxation ın 
matters of promotions, only when 
the vacancies are filled on the 
basis of selection and not when 
promotions are made on the basis 
of seniority subject to the rejau 
ton of the unfit In the matter of 
such promotions, all that was being 
done was to submut cases of super- 
session of the Scheduled Caste 
government employees to the Mın- 
ister or the Deputy Minister con- 
cerned for their approval in the 
case of Class I and Class II posts, 
in cases of supersession in Class 
III and Class IV appointments, 
the rule required that information 
regarding such supersessions should 
be reported within a month to the 
Minister or the Deputy Mmnister 
concerned for his information 


On a review of this policy, the 
government has issued revised 
instructions in November, 1972. 
providing for reservations at the 
usual rate of 1595 for the Schedul- 
ed Castes in promotions made on 
the basis of senlorıty subject to fit- 
ness in appointments to all Class I, 
Class TI, Class III and Class IV 
posts ın grades or services ın which 
the element of direct recruitment, 
if any, does not exceed 50% 


According to the existing rules, 
If a sufficient number of Scheduled 
Caste candidates, fit for appoint 
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ment agaınst reserved vacancıes, 
are not available, such vacancies 
can be dereserved after following 
the prescribed procedure for de- 
reserving before they are filled by 
candidates of other communities 
The reservations are, however, 
carried forward, year after year, to 
a subsequent three years of recruit- 
ment if a candidate of the reserved 
community concerned 1s not avail- 
able ın any of these years Herc, 
a reference may again be made to 
another important judgement deli- 
vered by the Supreme Court of 
[ndia ın connection with the 'carry 
forward’ rule of the Government 
of India 


Í, February, 1960. the Union 
Public Service Commission issued 
a notification to the effect that a 
limited competitive examination. for 
promotion to the regular temporary 
establishment of Assistant Superin- 
tendents of the Central Secretariat 
Service would be held in June, 
1960 The notification further 
stated that a reservation of 12 1/2% 
of vacancies would be made for 
members of the Scheduled Castes 
(and 595 for members of the Sche- 
duled Tribes) When the result ol 
this examination was announced. by 
the Commission in April, 1961, 
they recommended 16 candidates 
for appointment ın unreserved 
vacanoes and 30 n reserved 
vacancıes The government, hovv- 
ever, made 45 appointments oul 
of which 29 were from among the 
candidates belonging to the reserv- 
ed communities 


On the declaration of the results 
by the Union Public Service Com- 
mission, a Central Government 
employee, who had also appeared 
ın that examination, moved a peti- 
tion in the Supreme Court stating 
that the percentage of marks secur- 
ed by hım at the examination was 
61 whereas the percentages of 
marks secured by some of the 29 
candidates belonging to the reserv- 
ed communities were as low as 35 
Therefore, the Union Public Ser- 
vice Commission had prescribed 
two different qualifying standards 
for members of the reserved com- 
munities and the rest of the candı- 
dates The petitioner’s case was 
that had the Union of India and 


the Union Public Service Commis- 
sion adhered to the quota of 
171/2% of reservations in favour 
of the reserved communities, he 
would have had a fair chance of 
being selected to the post of 
Assistant Superintendent, because 
in that case only 8 vacancies could 
have gone to the members of the 
reserved communities and the rest 
to other candidates according to 
their merit 


T Supreme Court ın ıts judge 
ment stated that the problem of 
giving adequate representation to 
members of backward classes, 
enjomed by article 16(4) of the 
Constitution, was not to be tackled 
by framing a general rule without 
hearing in mind its repercussions 
from year to year ‘They further 
observed that while any method 
could be evolved by government to 
give representation to the back- 
ward classes in government ser- 
vices, ıt must strike a reasonable 
balance between the claims of the 
backward classes and clams of 
other employees In the view of 
the Supreme Court, therefore, 
reservation of vacancies to be 
filled in a particular year in excess 
of 50% was not constitutional 


The Government of India, 
accordingly, issued instructions in 
December, 1963, stating that mn 
any recruitment year the number 
of normal reserved vacancies and 
the carried forward reserved vacan- 
cies, together, should not exceed 
50% of the total number of vacan- 
cies Nevertheless, 1f there be only 
two vacancies, one of them might 
be treated as a reserved vacancy, 
but if there be only one vacancy, 
ıt should be treated as unreserved 
The surplus over 50% were order- 
ed to be carned forward to the 
subsequent three years according 
to the existing practice 


Here, 1t may also be pointed out 
that while vacancies reserved for 
the Scheduled Castes are required 
to be continued as reserved, if 
necessary, for 3 recruitment years, 
the Scheduled Tribe candidates are 
also required to be considered for 
appointment against a vacancy 
reserved for Scheduled Caste candı- 
dates where such a vacancy could 


not be filled by a Scheduled Caste 
candidate even in the 3rd year to 
which the vacancy ıs carried 
forward This arrangement, like- 
wise, applies in the case of the 
vacancies reserved for Scheduled 
Tribes as well In fact, according 
to the earlier instructions issued 
in December, 1954, ıt had been 
ordered that ın the case of vacan- 
cies reserved for Scheduled Castes, 
if a sufficient number of Schedul- 
ed Caste candidates was not avall- 
able, the vacancies that remained 
unfilled could be treated as reserv- 
ed for Scheduled Tribes and vice- 
versa subject to future adjustments 
In other words the reserved vacan- 
cies at that time, according to those 
orders, could be exchanged bet- 
ween Scheduled Castes and Sche- 
duled Tribes during each year of 
reservation and not in the 3rd year 
only as is the practice now 


1: question was however, 
examined by the Scheduled Areas 
and Scheduled Tribes Commission 
set up an April, 1960, under article 
339 of the Constitution, under the 
chairmanship of U N Dhebar İn 
their report submitted in October 
1961 they have stated, “The exist 
ıng orders of the Union Govern- 
ment which permit the appointment 
of Scheduled Caste candidates in 
the vacancies reserved for Schedul- 
ed Tribes, where suitable qualified 
Scheduled Tribe candidates are not 
available, should, ın our opinion, 
be rescinded The presence of 
such a permissive order makes for 
complacency The recruiting 
authorities should make all possible 
efforts to find the Scheduled Tribe 
candidates ” . 


The intention of the Commiss:on 
in making this recommendation 
apparently was to ensure that all 
possible efforts were made to 
recruit only a Scheduled Tribe 
person for a vacancy reserved foi 
them Instead of issuing orders in 
the spirit of this recommendation 
of the Dhebar Commission, the 
Government of India withdrew, in 
eptember, 1962, ther earlier 
instructions referred to above and 
ordered that vacancies reserved 
for Scheduled Castes and Schedul 
ed Tribes for which the candidates 
of the respectiye class were not 
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available should be treated as un- 
reserved and offered to non- 
Scheduled Caste/Scheduled Tribe 
candidates 


N aturally, there were protests 
against this position from various 
quarters including the Commis- 
sioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes The government 
had, therefore, to re-consider the 
whole question and it was ulti 
mately decided ın March, 1970, 
that while vacancies reserved for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes may continue to be treated 
as reserved for the respective com- 
munities only, Scheduled Tribe 
candidates may also be considered 
for appointment agaınst a vacancy 
reserved for a Scheduled Caste 
candidate where such a vacancy 
cannot be filled by a Scheduled 
Caste candidate even in the third 
year to which the vacancy 1s car- 
ried forward, and vice-versa And, 
that position continues even now 
as already stated above 


The question of applying various 
orders issued ın connection with 
the reservations ın services and 
posts of the Government of India, 
inter alias, for the Scheduled Castes, 
to Public Sector Undertakings also 
had been under consideration of 
the government for a number of 
years The Commussioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes had always been of the 
view that orders issued in connec- 
tion with these reservations by the 
Government of India must be made 
applicable to Public Sector Under- 
takings as well This question was 
also considered by the Yardı Com- 
mittee which, as mentioned above, 
was set up in the Ministry of Home 
Affairs, and they also recommend- 
ed that the Public Sector Under- 
takings should be made to follow 
the same rules and procedures for 
recruitment of Scheduled Castes as 
followed by the Admınıstratıve 
Departments concerned for posts 
under their control 


It was, however, ın September, 
1969 only that the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Enterprises, in consultation 
with the Department of Personnel 
and the Ministry of Law, issued a 
circular to the various ministries 


of the Government of Ind:a enclos- 
ıng a draft directive for issue to the 


Public Enterprises under the 
administrative control of each 
ministry In order to bring the 


directive up-to-date, further com- 
munications were issued by the 
Bureau of Public Enterprises in 
February, 1971 and April, 1973 
Some of the Public Enterprises 
had, in fact, already adopted the 
principles laid down m this respect 
by the Government of India Since 
many others had not taken that 
step, the need of assuing the direc- 
tives was considered necessary 
The latest position in this respect 
ıs that most of the Public Sector 
Undertakings have already intro- 
duced the principle of reservations 
ın their services as laid down in 
the various orders of the Govern- 
ment of India 


(ous to the actual ımple- 
mentation of the instructions issued 
to give effect to the principles men- 
tioned above, one does not find the 
the positon very happy As 
already stated above, the reserva- 
tions allowed to the Scheduled 
Castes during the British regime 
were continued, with some modi- 
fications, after Independence and 
even special safeguards ın that 
regard have been provided in our 
Constitution which came into force 
more than 2 decades back 


During all these years, a number 
of ımprovements have been made 
in the rules on the subject 1n order 
to ensure that as large a number 
as possible of Scheduled Caste per- 
sons get into Central Government 
employment But, unfortunately, 
in Spite of all these efforts one can- 
not say that these communities 
have yet got adequate represen- 
tation 1n the Central Government 
services, particularly an Class I and 
Class II posts This fact would 
be clear from the following table 
that indicates the percentages of 
reservations actually achieved by 
the Scheduled Caste persons during 
various years since January, 1957 


It wil be seen from the following 
statement that the percentages of 
Scheduled Castes ın Central Gov- 
ernment services were raised from 
071 m January, 1957 to 258 in 
January, 1971 ın Class I, from 2 01 


to 406 in Class II and from 703 
to 9 59 an Class III This progress 


Percentage of Sche- 
duled Caste persons 
ın service 


Class Class Class 
S No As on I II Hi 


071 201 703 
097 214 642 
118 238 695 
116 245 715 
144 245 749 
127 261 774 
1963 131 261 791 
154 278 836 
164 282 888 
177 325 886 
1967 191 298 903 
208 310 933 
229 355 908 
236 384 990 
258 406 959 


made over a period of 14 years 
cannot, by any stretch of imagina- 
ton, be called to be at all satis- 
factory It 1s. therefore, still very 
necessary to undertake more 
strenuous efforts to ensure that 
adequate representation 1s secured 
for the Scheduled Caste persons in 
the Central Government services in 
as short a period as possible 





I n this connection, it 18 worth 
taking notice of the fact that ın the 
Indian Admunistrative Service and 
Indian Police Service for which 
written tests have been prescribed, 
it has been possible for the last 
several years for the Union Public 
Service Commission to select a 
sufficient number of Scheduled 
Caste persons to fill the entire quota 
of vacancies reserved for them 
during each year İt 1s for this 
reason that the percentage of Sche- 
duled Castes has risen from 1 43 
ın the Indian Administrative. Ser- 
vice and 137 in the Indian Police 
Service, to nearly 700% ın both 
cases, ın 15 years from January, 
1957 to January, 1972 How ıs ıt 
that when for these two top services 
of the Central Government, to 
which recruitment 1s made through 
a wiitten examination, a sufficient 
number of qualified Scheduled 
Caste persons become available, it 
has not been possible for the gov- 
ernment to better the representa- 
tion of these persons in their ser- 


vices, ın general, over the last two 
decades 


The only inference that can be 
drawn from this position 1s that full 
precautions are not being taken by 
the recruiting authorities to ensure 
the selection of Scheduled Caste 
persons against posts reserved for 
them, particularly those, recruit- 
ment to which 1s made on the basis 
of personal interviews as against 
written tests It 1s, therefore, felt 
that even if the existing rules on 
the subject are observed scrupu- 
lously there 1s no reason why the 
goal ın view 1s not achieved in the 
near future 


O. field of development mn 
which the State has been able 
to achieve substantial results for 
the Scheduled Castes, is that of 
education This position will be 
clear from the fact that while 
ın 1947-48, immediately after 
Independence, hardly 650 scholar- 
ships were awarded to the 
Scheduled Caste students for post- 
matric studies at the cost of about 
Rs 540 lakhs, 
Scheduled Caste students who were 
granted these scholarships in 1973- 
74 was as high as 270,420 costing 
the exchequer over Rs 12 00 crores 
As 1s normal in our country, the 
present system of education trains 
our youth generally for government 
jobs This is more true in the case 
of the Scheduled Castes who most- 
İy go m for general education only, 
and as such get qualified generally 
for office jobs The position, how- 
ever, 1s that while on the one hand 
the number of Scheduled Caste 
students ın schools and colleges 1s 
increasing year after year, they, for 
one reason or other, are not get- 
ting into service ın adequate num- 
bers This situation ıs actually 
resulting ın a large number of edu- 
cated and semu-educated Schedul- 
ed Caste persons joming the huge 
arny of unemployed persons in 
the country 


Available 1nformation shows that 
while in the year 1952, there were 
296 graduates and post-graduates, 
3579 matriculates and 34,994 non- 
matriculates on the live registers 
of the varıous employment ex- 
changes in the country, this num- 
ber rose to 24,577 an the case of 


the number of, 


graduates and post-graduates, 
189,509 for matrıculates (including 
58,133 Higher Secondary and 
under-graduates) and 490,830 for 
under-matriculates 1n the year 1972 


The spread of education 
amongst the Scheduled Castes has 
no doubt brought them out of the 
web of darkness and ignorance 
But this situation ın which the edu- 
cated people belonging to one of 
the weakest sections of the society, 
who are now fully conscious of 
their civic rights and would obvi- 
ously like to live as respectable 
citizens, find that ın spite of their 
education they are not getting suit- 
able jobs, does place at least this 
part of the welfare programme of 
the government in the doldrums 
Instances are not lackıng which 
show that even technically qualı- 
fied persons belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes go about without 
any jobs 


An unfortunate case that recently 
came to notıce”1s that of a Schedul- 
ed Caste engineer who has passed 
out m BE (Mechanical) but 1s 
forced to work «n the field of a 
money-lender as a labourer to pay 
off the interests on the loan taken 
by him for his education What 
a sickening impression such cases 
must be creating on the minds of 
the educated youth belonging to 
this weaker section of the society— 
apparently ‘a feeling of frustration 
leading even to making them rebels 
against the society which has for 
centuries treated their kith and kin 
practically as serfs and which they 
do not even now find much ım- 
proved in its approach towards 


them. 
bw 


How long can one wait to get 
justice? Rough calculations show 
that 1f no remedy 1s found to acce- 
lerate the speed, iter alia, of 
recruitment of persons belonging 
to the Scheduled Castes ın govern- 
‘ment services and posts, it may 
take 8 to 10 decades to fill the 
present quota of 1596 fixed for the 
Scheduled Castes in government 
Jobs That apparently was never 
the intention of the makers of our 
Constitution The fact that they 
had orginally provided for a 
period of 10 years ın article 334 of 
the Constitution for allowing 


reservations in Parliament and 
State legislatures for these com- 
munities, shows that they thought 
that within that period it would 
be possible for the State lto 
bring up these people to «he 
general levels of development 
in the country It us, no doubt, 
unfortunate that the government 
have been forced by circumstances 
to increase that period, through 
amendments to article 334 of the 
Constitution, first from 10 years to 
20 years and again to 30 years If 
the “development” continues at the 
existing pace, there may be no end 
to extensions of this period, decade 
after decade 


Tu position is neither in the 
interest of the Scheduled Castes 
themselves nor that of the nation 
as a whole Apparently, one can- 
not develop as a nation when a 
large section of the society remains 
far behind in the race of develop- 
ment and, among other things, 1s 
not enabled to enjoy equality of 
opportunity granted as a funda- 
mental right to all citizens of India 
in the field of employment, under 
article 16(1) of the Constitution 
This can be done by providing to 
them all possible props and sup- 
ports to enable them to run 
Shoulder to shoulder with their 
more fortunately placed brethren, 
in the race of national develop- 
ment Unless this truth becomes 
clear to all concerned, we cannot 
afford to boast of providing equal 
opportunities, inter alia, ın the 
matter of providing employment to 
all alike 


As already ındıcated above, 
entry into government service 1s at 
once a pnvilege and an opportunity 
for affording economic develop- 
ment and social status to any back- 
ward people As such, absorption 
in government service of Schedul- 
ed Caste people 1s one of the very 
important steps that can be taken 
for their all round welfare Let 
us hope that the authorities. con- 
cerned will rise to the occasion and 
ensure an accelerated intake of these 
people an government services and 
posts, by plugging all loop-holes 
which have been pomted out, inter 
alia, m the various Annual Reports 
of the Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
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GORA 


oniy remedy 


WHO ıs an untouchable? 


He or she 1s one who takes the 
label Unlike the difference bet- 
ween Blacks and VVhıtes, discarding 
the label loses the distinction Who 
can vouch that all the restaurants 
with the sign board, “Brahmin 
Hotel’, are manned by Brahmins? 
The workers come from different 
places and States They wear the 
thread and pass off as Brahmins 
The reverse also 1s possible There 
was an incident m Andhra Pradesh 
In these days of unemployment, 
the medical profession presents 
opportunities for self-employment 
So there 1s a big rush for admission 
to medical colleges Some seats 
are reserved for students of the 
Scheduled Castes, that ıs. untouch- 
ables Every student who seeks 
admission for the reserved seat has 
to obtam a certificate from an 
officer of rank or from a legislator 
that the applicant belongs to the 
Scheduled Caste Strangely, ıt was 
found that some non-untouchables 
managed to obtam the required 
certificate : 


In the cases cited above, the 
taking of the labels of Brahmins or 
of untouchables was a matter of 
greed to gain advantage rather than 
of a desire to abolish the distinc- 


ton Nevertheless, the incidents 
reveal that nothing inherent war- 
rants the segregation into untouch- 
ables One can pass off easily tor 
another The distinction is mefely 
conventional No one ıs born an 
untouchable Parental upbringing 
and social suggestion build up 
habits of untouchabılıty into the 
individual | 


I saw a boy of 4 or 5 years 
playing with dust and stones on a 
village road His mother was cut- 
ting grass in the adjacent field 
Presently, two persons with caste- 
marks on ther foreheads and 
threads on their shoulders came 
that way The symbols made them 
Brahmins "They were engaged ın 
a hot discussion and did not mind 
the child on the road But the 
mother cried out, “You stupid, get 
out of the road Brahmins are 
comıng Dont touch them’ She 


rushed out, dragged the boy away 


from the road, gave him a slap and 
left him weeping by the road-side 
By repeating such treatment, the 
mother was teaching untouchabi- 
lity to the child 


Untouchabihty 1s ın the, tradition 
of the Hindu caste-system Change 
of the convention abolshes un- 
touchability Therefore, Ambedkar 
rightly pointed out that one has to 
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leave Hinduism im order to leave 
untouchabılıty 


Huw untouchability came inte 
vogue ıs a matter of history and 
conjecture o Different versions are 
put forth to explam the practice 
It might have had its own Justifica- 
tions based upon prevalent preju- 
dices in ancient times, just as 
serfdom was in vogue under feudal 
regimes But a thing it was is no 
Justification for why ıt should be 
VVe are not concerned very much 
with the origins of untouchabılıty 
We consider it an evil today No 
useful purpose will be served by 
findıng fault with our ancients for 
their practices On the other hand, 
we are wrong in gomg their way, 
When it 1s found unsuitable to pre- 
sent íimes 


So, our task ıs to devise ways 
and means to uproot untouchabi- 
lity, however deep it may be ın 
tradition The discovery of the 
causes of untouchability will be 
incidental to our effort to remove 
it rather than our primary concern 
to scan them If we are lost in 
Investigating the causes, we are 
likely to miss the result we want to 
achieve After all, the old causes 
that sustained untouchability would 
have lost their significance in the 
present situation We beat a dead 
horse if we grow too historical To 
remove untouchability today as 
we find it 1s our immediate job 


Already the practice of untouch- 
ability 1s highly discredited Crusa- 
ders are angry with it If ancient 
scriptures accorded sanction to it, 
crusaders go to the extent of burn- 
ing the scriptures in public Burn- 
ing of the Manusmiriti 1s a common 
programme today for indignant 
youth On the positive side, 
Ambedkar and Gandhi made 
mighty efforts to abolish untouch- 
ability With a view to change the 
old attitude, Gandhi changed the 
old names and called untouchables 
“Harıyans” or children of God 
Consistent with his religious 
approach to solve the problems of 
India, he thought that all were 
equal children of God or Haryans, 
and so it was unfair to distinguish 
some as untouchables He spon- 
sored the Harıyan Sevak Sangh and 


- 


entrusted ıt to the care of non- 
untouchables with the admonition 
that they should run it in a Spirit 
of repentence for contınumg an 
ancient practice and a present evil 


The Haryan Sevak Sangh took 
up several ameliorative measures 
to improve the lot of the untouch- 
ables The programmes proceeded 
stage by stage startıng with temple 
entry, education, access to public 
places, sanitation and, finally, two 
years before his assassination, 
Gandhi took a vow that he would 
not give his good wishes for a 
marriage unless ıt be between a 
touchable and an untouchable 


Ambedkar was mılıtant in his 
programmes He wanted separate 
electorates for untouchables and 
ended up with leaving the Hindu 
faith and embracing Buddhism 
The climate created by Gandhi 
and Ambedkar precipitated the 
issue and incorporated article 17 
in the Constitution of India which 
laid down that abolition of un- 
touchability and forbidding its 
practices ın any form was a funda- 
mental nght 


Despite the earnest efforts of 
those stalwarts and their many 
followers and despite the presence 
of article 17 ın the Constitution, 
the practice of untouchabılıty has 
its grip over the traditional pattern 
of .behaviour The reservations 
granted by the Constitution. bene- 
fit but a small fraction of the 
untouchable commumty while mil- 
lions of untouchables continue to 
live in slums and squalor Even 
the few who are benefitted by 
reservations get respect temporarily 
so long as they hold a post of 
authority A permanent change in 
the attitude of people has not been 
effected Measures like grants of 
land, mixed marriages and edu- 
cational facilities are more in the 
nature of charity than in the way 
of effecting a radical change in the 
relations between touchables and 
untouchables 


Untouchables continue to live 
physically segregated ın ghettoes 
and socially discriminated in day 
to day business The discrimina- 
tion demes them opportunities of 


, 


employment and therefore they 
remam poor eking óut a meager 
living by manual labour Poverty 
and  untouchabihty go together. 
The change of religion or of name 
has not yielded the expected 
results Neo-Buddhists remains 
another name for untouchables like 
Haryans 


W hat then should be the pro- 
gramme for effective change in 
attitudes ın order to remove 
untouchability? 


During the long years of the 
practice of untouchabılıty, political 
and economic considerations have 
entered into its religious and social 
origins ‘The shrewd and the edu- 
cated among the untouchables 
appropriate advantages of reserva- 
tion and special concessions while 
the mass of untouchables live in 
the traditional ways of religious 
faith and social isolation Further, 
the few who enjoy the benefits of 
reservation are disinclined towards 
the removal of untouchabihty lest 
they should lose the benefits of 
reservation Yet, untouchability 1s 
not the problem of untouchables 
alone, just as war 1s not the prob- 
lem of miltarsts War endangers 
life and the security of civilians 
also Similarly, ^ untouchabilty 
with its associate poverty, ignor- 
ance and extreme discontent dıstorts 
democracy and places society on 
the verge of a volcano Therefore, 
the removal of untouchabılıty is 
the common problem of all 
Indians A sectarian approach 
like class conflict or separate elec- 
torates will not help to solve the 
problem On the contrary, secta- 
rian remedies breed narrow vested 
interests in people Gandhi took 
the right step when he entrusted 
the Haryan Sevak Sangh to the 
care of  non-untouchables and 
mvolved them in the task of the 
removal of untouchabılıty 


On account of ancient origins 
and modern developments, the two 
principal aspects of the problem of 
untouchabılıty are religious faith 
and political power Both of them 
have been effective methods of 
making and mending attitudes of 
people and organizing social rela- 
tons ‘Therefore, the solution of 
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the problem needs religious and 
political approaches 


W haiever may be the origins of 
untouchabılıty, it is fixed im the 
minds of Hındus by faith im the 
philosophy of karma Karma 
means that one is born into a 
caste as a result of hus actions in 
the previous birth and that he 
could ımprove hus caste only ın the 
next birth by dutifulness to the 
caste of his present birth Accord- 
ingly, every Hindu has to rue his 
own karma Untouchables believe 
that they are destined to be miser- 
able and that redemption from 
misery comes to them from the 
patient sufference of present musery. 
So long as faith ın karma lasts, un- 
touchables seek no way out of 
their degradation, except to he in 
silent resignation with a sense of 
frustration. 


The illusion of karma divides 
people wider apart than the patent 
differences of the colour of the 
skin or the shape of the nose A 
Brahmin is more alien to a Chamar 
than a White is to a Black or a 
Mongol to a Semite, even though a 
Brahmin and a Chamar cannot be 
recognised as such except by the 
labels they take for themselves 
The hierarchy of the caste-structure 
is based upon faith m karma 
Evidently, attitudinal — differences 
count more in human affairs than 
physical (o distinctions Political 
factions, cultural affinities and 
bellicose patriotism which are 
changeable concepts, greatly influ- 
ence patterns of behaviour 


Although an ignorant, illiterate 
untouchable cannot be credited 
with an intelligent understanding 
of the karma philosophy, tradition 
binds him to the fundamentals of 
the philosophy of life, just as one 
learns one's mother-tongue through 
usage without being versed in the 
grammar of the language Hindus 
are divided into castes, not because 
they understand the principles of 
the division of labour which is the 
ostensible reason put forward to 
Justify caste divisions, but because 
they are tramed by tradition. and 
are bound by convention There- 
fore, they blindly stick to customs 
of the caste of their guardians, 


although the associate trades have 
changed since the time when they 
were socially enjoined 


So, untouchables are untouch- 
ables by traditional faith in karma 
They lie reconciled to their lot, 
however muserable it may be, as 
they consider their phght mevit- 
able "The forebearance kills ınıtıa- 
tive and deadens rebellion against 
an obvious injustice ‘Therefore, 
Hindus are sentimentally idealistic 
but virtually wicked on account of 
the outdated and unfair caste dis- 
tinctions Otherwise, neither 
would the untouchables have lain 
low for so long, nor would the 
non-untouchables have callousiy 
allowed the inequalities and ındi- 
gnities to continue An elementary 
sense of justice would show that 
the practice of untouchability 1s a 
heinous crime against humanity 
But fath m karma blinded the 
vision and woodened the mind 


The disgraceful famine of Ben- 
gal in 1944 when thousands of 
destitutes died of sheer hunger by 


the side of stores laden with edibles 


ın the streets of the city of Calcutta, 
was possible only m India with its 
karma-rıdden population A hun- 
gry dog would pounce upon and 
devour the provisions But the 
destitutes died of hunger as they 
had been taught that they were 
destined to starve Faith ın karma 
made man less than a beast 


Oy atheism stirs the Hindus 
from this magnificent stupor and 
impotent complacency It dis- 
musses their faith in karma and 
rebirth as a myth and a hoax and 
thereby demolishes the foundations 
of the caste system The atheisti- 
cally awakened untouchables open 
their eyes and see that they are 
humans like any others Atheistic 
awakening breaks traditions of 
caste rules, and converts all castes 
into one humanity Nothing short 
of the adoption of atheism can abo- 
lish untouchability and restore 
human justice 


Gandhi was not averse to dis- 
carding Hinduism, if the faith stood 
in the way of the removal of un- 
touchabılıty As early as in 1920 
he said, ‘If the mhuman treatment 


of Panchams were a part of Hindu- 
ism, its rejection would be the para- 
mount duty both for them and for 
those like me who would not make 
a fetish even of religion and con- 
done every evil ın its sacred name 
But I believe untouchability 1s not 
a part of Hındusm? (Young 
India, 27-10-1920) He proclaimed 
at the Second Round Table Con- 
ference, ‘I would far rather that 
Hinduism died than that untouch- 
ability lived’ Yet, his method did 
not yield stable results, because he 
adopted theistic language More- 
over, he gave top priority to poli- 
tical freedom and expected that 
the government of free India would 
remove untouchabılıty casıly 
through appropriate legislation. So, 
durmg the days of struggle for 
political freedom, he could not do 
more for the removal of untouch- 
ability than to include it as an item 
of constructive work, to establish 
the Haryan Sevak Sangh and to 
popularise the alternative name of 
Haryan 


Legislation 1s made Article 17 
1s strongly worded ‘Untouchabi- 
lity 1s abolished and its practice in 
any form ıs forbidden The 
enforcement of any disability aris- 
ing out of “untouchability” shall 
be an offence punishable ın accord- 
ance with law’ Yet, the practice 
of untouchability continues The 
reason for this weakness is the 
delay to adopt atheism Heads of 
State participate in religious ritual 
in their official capacity Tradi- 
tional belief in karma grips the 
minds of people Evidently the 
incorporation of Article 17 in the 
Constitution of India was sent- 
mentally idealistic rather than emo- 
tionally earnest So, respect for 
it 1s formal now, and the removal 
of untouchability has fallen into 
the conventional ruts of acts of 
charity Being the victims of faith 
in Karma, untouchables too do not 
look for anythmg better than 
ameliorative concessions 


A cts of charity have their lımı- 
tations They keep beneficiaries 
passive recipients without desiring 
change m the social structure 
They do not cure the disease but 
soothe pam Experiences of the 
Bhoodan Movement reveal the 


inabihty of the motive of charity 
to solve a problem Bhoodan 
reduced the distance between do- 
nors and donees without removing 
poverty A problem cannot be 
solved unless the victims feel the 
urge for justice It 1s atheism that 
stimulates people to the feeling of 
the rıght to live as equals and 
honourably Therefore, the spread 
of atheism 1s indispensable for the 
removal of untouchability 


Atheism undoubtedly makes 
people aware of a problem But, 
in the modern age, political power 
with an economic objective, chan- 
nelises the awareness in order to 
solve the problem and to achieve 
results By changing from Hindu- 
ism to ‘Buddhism, Ambedkar cer- 
tainly awakened, people to a sense 
of self-respect If he had gone the 
whole hog with the new awareness, 
he would have shown the way to 
remove untouchabihty lock, stock 
and barrel But Ambedkar hesi- 
tated to proceed with economic 
programmes ın the wake of the attı- 
tudinal change Consequently, the 
same scramble for reservations 
and the same neglect of the mass 
of untouchables was repeated 
again ‘Therefore, political and 
economic programmes are also 
necessary for the removal of un- 
touchability besides atheistic 
awakening 


The atheistically awakened un- 
touchables cannot derive the bene- 
hts of democracy unless they 
participate in its working Demo- 
cracy grants political equality 
through universal adult franchise 
Untouchable adults also have one 
vote each like the others Through 
political participation they can 
press for appropriate legislation so 
that political equality leads to eco- 
nomic and social equalities also 
So far they cast votes at elections 
but prayed to God for food There- 
fore, they could not obtain the 
equality contamed im the demo- 
cratic principle Polrtical partı- 
cipation is necessary to put info 
effect the equality contained within 
democracy 


Political participation consists in 
contesting elections in large num- 
bers Candidates neither need a 


party ticket nor do they have to 
spend large amounts on election 
campaigns Those are the ways of 
power politics In a genume 
democracy, a seat can be contested 
by any number of candidates In 
ordinary parlance, they are Inde- 
pendents But in truth they are 
the real people’s candidates as 
different from party candidates 


A contest at elections does not 
mean immediate success at the poll 
Except in the case of unopposed 
returns, only one wins a seat 


N evertheless. contestng in large 
numbers has two definite 
advantages 


First, ıt brings into the man- 
stream a large number of untouch- 
ables who have been confined to 
slums, and it involves them in polı- 
tical responsibilities The partı- 
cıpatıon increases self-confidence 
and enables untouchables to resist 
harassment and to protest against 
indignities They are no longer 
‘untouchables’, but they become 
respectable citizens of the Indian 
Republic 


Second, due to the political 
indifference of the mass of the peo- 
ple, political platforms have been 
occupied by political parties Com- 
petition between parties has con- 
verted politics unto power politics 
Even the few members of the 
Scheduled Castes who get elected 
on reserved seats turn into stooges 
of one or the other party and are 
unable to serve the community as 
a whole On account of the parti- 
zan attitude of the legislators, 
Article 17 ıs faılıng m its imple 
mentation When untouchables 
contest elections ın large numbers, 
they break the monopoly of poli- 
tical parties and restore democracy 
from power politics to real poli- 
tics Real democracy 1s partyless 
It 1s the government of the people, 
unlike the present  party-ridden 
democracy which ıs virtually the 
dictatorship of the majonty party 
People’s democracy attends to the 
needs of the people and helps the 
political equality of adult suffrage 
to proceed towards social and eco- 
nomic equalities 


The new people’s platform with 
wide political participation invites 


several backward people who have 
been badly hit by power politics 
Problems of munorities also will 
have no relevance hereafter, inas- 
much as all people will merge into 
the mainstream — Minocities. are 
artificial borders raised by power 
politicians for justifying their own 
sectarian attitude and selfish inter- 
est In democracy the distinction 
into majority and munority ıs a 
temporary phase at the time of 
voting on the merits of an issue. It 
should have no stable bloc or whip 
All people are equal before the law 
and every legislator represents the 
people as a whole He or she 
should not be allowed to be partisan 
Or secfarian ın any way 


W a. political participation ol 
untouchables should not be a diffi- 
cult proposition In 1920, Indians 
had the same diffidence and sense 
of frustration as the untouchables 
have today | Imperiahsts did not 
treat Indians better than untouch- 
ables are looked upon now But 
the rise of the political movement 
and people's large scale partıcıpa- 
tion ın it converted cowards into 
bold satyagrahıs who won ap- 
plause Similar change 1s possible 
for untouchables now through wide 
political participation Neither 
slander nor sabotage of reaction- 
aries can prevent the rise of a 
popular movement 


The removal of untouchability 1s 
a package deal Atheıstıc awaken- 
ing and political participation are 
ifs principal programmes Just as 
items of constructive work enjoyed 
respect and support during the 
period of the struggles for political 
freedom, ameliorative acts like 
mixed marriages, allotment of land, 
educational concessions and access 


-to public places will be more real 


than formal along with the poli- 
tical participation of untouchables 
Segregation of untouchables into 
special quarters 1s cruelly unjust If 
public offices like post offices are 
housed within such slums, the ıso- 
lation will be broken By and 
large, every programme should be 
aimed at converting untouchables 
ınto ordinary citizens and joining 
them in the mainstream 
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The touchables — 
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IS untouchabihty a problem? If 
at all ıt 1s, then for whom? 


The problem started right from 
the Vedic period Since then, 
varied terms have been used for 
the native populatıon such as 
Anarya, Dravid, Antayaj and 
Sudra There 1s no doubt that the 
Brahmins became the main propo- 
nents of caste by birth, but they 
had to pay a heavy price to sus- 


tain their desired social structure, 
many lives were sacrificed which 
remain unnoticed through histofy 
The birth of the two great religions, 
Jainism and Buddhism, was the 
result of conflict between the 
Brahmins and Chhatriyas m an 
attempt to change the closed social 
structure of society , Both the 
religions thought in terms of equa- 
lity of man and opposed the idea 
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of Brahmınıcal social stratification 


A, we know, Brahmın clutches 
were very strong, they had the 
power of knowledge which they 
monopolzed The control of the 
educational institutions clearly indi- 
cates the organised efforts on their 
part to deny education to the 
natives or Sudras in the country 
The story of Eklavya 1s proof of 
this Dronacharya was afraid that 
if black power was taught the use 
of the bow and arrow, the Brah- 
mins’ life would be endangered 
Later on the diffusion of the bow 
and arrow culture among the natives 
of the country gave them the power 
to assert their own:social structure 
but certam sections of the native 
population which were enslaved by 
the Aryans became part of the 
Hindu social structure and desig- 
nated as Sudras 


The contact between the natives 
and the Aryans developed on the 
basis of the power that one group 
possessed The colour conscious- 
ness which existed during the Vedic 
period underwent slight modifica- 
tions later The concept of Ram 
and Krishna is evidence of the 
effort made by the Brahmins to 
mitigate colour discrimination 
Later, when attacked by various 
invaders from Central Asia, the 
social structure of that time was 
disrupted This situation made 
the Brahmins think in terms of 
defining the group of a person by 
his birth Thus, from a historical 
perspective, untouchabılıty remain- 
ed a problem for the touchables It 
is by force that the Brahmins used 
the natives for doing the scavenging 
Jobs This is how the problem of 
untouchabılıty came into existence 


The socialization process of 
higher caste Hindus indicates that 
right from childhood they are in- 
doctrmated with the concept of 
purity and pollution and practise 
untouchabılıty throughout their 
lives For them the Sudra ıs still 
à Sudra and in no way can he rise 
from that level Thus, the whole 
problem hes with the touchables. 
Untouchability 1s a socio-phycho- 
logical problem which can be solv- 
ed only by the touchables or by a 
change ın the perspective of un- 
touchables who then take recourse 


to another religion or to revolution 


The spread of Buddhism and 
Jainism, the adoption of Islam and 
Christianity and the birth of Sikh- 
ism reflect the attempts made by 
the ‘untouchables to rid themselves 
of the stigma of untouchabılıty 
Revolution could not become their 
goal as they were scattered, unorga- 
nised and numerically less than the 
touchables 


The spread of the various Bhakti 
movements in the country could 
not help to bring equality mto the 
structure These movements sim- 
piy led to a process of Sanskritiza- 
tion in the lower castes Even 
among the Bhakti cult groups, a 
distinct hierarchy among the 
Sanyasıs of different castes was 
visible when they jomed different 
Maths m Varanasi. 


D uring the British period, the 
Britishers took special note of this 
problem and in 1932 they awarded 
separate electorates to the un- 
touchables under the leadership of 
Dr Ambedkar but because of 
Gandhrs fast unto death, this did 
not come into existence Besides, 
in 1935 the Government of India 
Act was passed and this marked 
the first political action- taken ın 
favour of the untouchables 


Now, coming to the existing 
realities, it 1s obvious that the 1955 
UO A failed to make any impact 
on the traditional setting “The 
atrocities by the touchables conti- 
nue until today because the prob- 
lem of the touchables was not 
studied properly The touchables’ 
idea of purity and pollution has 
gone so deep into their conscious- 
ness that they hesitate to shed it 


The ecological patterns of vil- 
lages, towns and cities clearly show, 
even today, that homes of untouch- 
ables exist ın the corner of a set- 
tlement as a separate mohalla or 
locality, designated as the Achhut 
Mohalla by the touchables This 
ts Clear evidence of the attitudes of 
the touchables towards the un- 
touchables ın the country Even 
government efforts ın this direction 
were based on the concept of un- 
touchabılıty The creation of 
Harışan Bastıs by Mahatma Gandhi 
was an incorrect social decision, 


even though it might have had a 
valid political aun Nevertheless, 
this again created a big credibility 
gap between the touchables and 
the untouchables 


The great pioneer who pleaded 
the case of the Sudras, made an 
error by calling them Harıjans 
Gandhi was afraid of the higher 
castes or the touchables who were 
dominating the socio-political and 
economic scene of the country 
The touchables liked the idea given 
by Mahatma Gandhi, because this 
slogan of upliftment was 1n no way 
opposed to their social hierarchy 
Strong resistence was clearly visi- 
ble on the part of touchables against 
the use of wells and temples 


Thus, the word Harian became 
a political slogan for Congress and 
a tool 1n the hands of the higher 
castes or touchables to prove their 
concern for the cause of the un- 
touchables The word Harıjan 
caused much irritation among the 
untouchables in the country but the 
higher castes approved it, 1t gave 
them a single .word by which to 
refer to the lower castes Substan- 
tially, the position remained the 
same 


Te steps taken by the govern- 
ment after ındependence led to- 
wards a policy that further widen- 
ed the gap between the touchables 
and untouchables The reservation 
of seats and services on the one 
hand and education on the other, 
could not transform the attitudes of 
the touchables, rather, ıt aggravat- 
ed the situation In fact, the uplift- 
movement helped in creating a 
sense of solidarity amongst the 
untouchables which 1s now being 
reflected ın organisations such as 
the Dalit Panthers This move- 
ment has taken a revolutionary 
form with a view to organise the 
untouchables ın the country against 
the touchables Moreover, apathy 
on the part of the touchables has 
induced this kind of situation. In 
fact, the history of government 
efforts to improve the economic 
conditions of untouchables failed to 
examine the social consequences 
Of the policy The problem bası- 
cally lies in the closed groups 
which restricted the mobility of 
the untouchables at horizontal 
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level The strong resistence of the 
touchable made vertical mobihty 
impossible 


It 1s interesting to note here that 
a Cabinet Munister of Chamar 
caste was greeted and praised by 
the Brahmin of his village in the 
capital When a question was 
raised before the Brahmin (who 
was trying to assist the minister by 
holding his arms), whether he could 
hold his brother in the same way 
in his village, he flatly said ‘No’, 
because he would be outcasted or 
lose social prestige This pattern 
of behaviour on the part of the 
touchables clearly mdicates that the 
solution of the problem hes with 
them The attitude of the touch- 
ables has created a sense of hu- 
mılıatton among the untouchables. 
No doubt, the reservation of seats 
and vacancies in the services has 
given the untouchables access to 
mixing with the touchables, but the 
sense of  humihation remains 
unchanged Right from the ap 
pointment of an untouchable as 
peon in an office upto a cabinet 
minister 1n the Centre, humiliation 
IS Causing irritation to both groups 
but it 1s the touchables who must 
bear the full responsibiity for 
creating this kind of situation 
Therefore, what you need 1s a bram 
washing machine for the touchables 
in this country to cleanse them of 
their acute mental disease 


Government policies were 1m- 
plemented without any proper 
social planning In the real sense, 
there 1s need to evolve a policy of 
social planning by raising a single 
question "What kind of future social 
structure would we like to envisage 
for the country as a whole?' Goy- 
ernment efforts to improve the 
economic conditions of untouch- 
ables has made some impact but 
their social conditions ' remain 
intact 


"Ps Indian social structure clear- 
ly reveals the diversities and the 
problems of different castes and 
religious groups İt ıs high time 
that we evolved a strategy ın which 
the different castes and religious 
groups might come together to 
work for their economic benefit 
and create a dimension in which to 


evolve a future social structure The 
following are a few suggestions in 
this direction 


(1) All government jobs should 
be given to those who marry in 
other castes or religions, because in 
India the young are economically 
dependent on their parents and this 
sets up a great barrier ın choosing 
their partners from other caste 
groups 

(2) In rural areas government 
should open dairies at district 
headquarters and all the persons 
of untouchable castes should be 
employed in the production and 
distribution of mik and milk 
products 


(3 Small vegetable growing 
centres should be developed m 
rura] areas by the untouchables 
with government support 


(4) Educational 1nvestment should 
be converted im opening small 
scale industrial centres, which 
should train as well as educate the 
untouchables m order to make 
them self-reliant and save them 
from chasing government jobs 


(S) At rural and urban primary 
school level, there 1s need to edu- 
cate future generations about the 
myth of the caste system and its 
unhappy consequences At village 
level, the ıdea of school dormitories 
can be developed where all the 
boys live and study together 
Besides, rural education centres 
should be designed with a view to 
increase contact and communi- 
cation between touchables and un- 
touchables Mixed hostels should 
be constructed for both the groups 
in place of constructing separate 
hostels for the untouchables 


The suggestions mentioned above 
are based on the idea of clean 
occupations and vertical mobility 
in the structure As we know, our 
religion 1s democracy and our 
professed aims are to provide 
liberty, justice, equality and frater- 
nity to the people of this land 
Therefore, special efforts are need- 
ed on the part of the touchables to 
change their ages old” myth of the 
caste system and they should be 
made aware of the growing dis- 
content | among the so-called 
untouchables 


The dalits 


ARUN SADHU 


AMONG the spate of youth 
organisations. building up all over 
the country, the Dalıt Panthers who 
emerged on the Maharashtra poli- 
tıcal scene 1n recent months with a 
bang, are, perhaps, the only one's 
with “total revolution’ as the Objec- 
tive The leaders of these militant 
dalıt (oppressed) youths, make it 
no secret that what they want is 
not a compartmental change but a 
total revolutionary change” and 
that they aim not at the individual 
but the system 


This 15, perhaps, the first time in 
the history of this country that the 
much-abused shudras have adopted 
such a defiant and militant attitude 
The movement is still in an em- 
bryonic stage and it has yet to 
develop its organisational. arm 
Though sponsored by the Haryan 
and neo-Buddhist youth—and most 
of its followers too belong to these 
communities—the movement ‘arms 
at embracing all the downtrodden, 
irrespective of caste, creed and 
religion But, so far, it has only 
been championing the cause of the 
Haryans and the neo-Buddhists 


And the dalit youths, disillusioned 
and frustrated by the cruelty and 
the rıgidıty of caste-ridden society, 
look at the Panther movement as 
their only hope for salvation 


The genesis of the Dalıt Panthers 
could be traced to the centuries of 
oppression of the shudras by Hindu 
society, to the dormant rage of the 
latter at the injustice perpetrated 
against them and to the failure of 
the post-Independence constitu- 
tional and legislative measures to 
Temove the injustices against the 
poorest and the most downtrodden 
section of society More recently, 
after Dr B R Ambedkars death, 
the failure of the scheduled caste 
leaders to look after the interests 
Of the untouchables, left them 
acutely frustrated The leadership 
shied away from challenging the 
establishment and lapsed into the 
Politics of dissension and compro- 
mise. It failed to take note of the 
growing aspirations of an ‘increas- 
ing number of educated youths in 
the community It thrived on the 
rewards offered to it by the ruling 
party and had no desire nor the 
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capacity to bring about any funda- 
mental change ın the conditions of 
its community 


The Left parties in India could 
have found ardent followers among 
the dalits had they attempted to 
work for their rights—but they 
never dared to break social caste- 
ism Throughout, these parties 
focussed their activities around the 
urban proletariat and the muddle 
class and chose to ignore what was 
potentially the most revolutionary 
section of society Overnight, the 
conversion of a section of Bom- 
bays workers into Shiv Saınıks 
and the encouragement of leftist 
trade unions to celebrate religious 
festivals such as Ganesh and 
Satyanarayana Pooja bear testı- 
mony to the charge that the leftists 
in India have never attempted to 
free Indian society from the bond- 
age of religious and communal 
inhibitions 


And, of course, the constitution- 
al guarantees of secularism have 
remained largely on paper An un- 
touchable 1s still an untouchable— 
with all that the word connotes 
—even after 26 years of freedom 
The schism has only deepened with 
the expedient political strategy of 
relying on communal votes In 
fact, the principle of adult 
franchise, instead of playing ats 
envisaged role of social leveller, 
could be said to have acted' as a 
disastrous polarısıng agent in this 
country, at least ın the social field 
No polrtıcal party could absolve 
itself from the charge of playing 
on communal sentiments 


P erhaps, the only outstanding 
leader who reflected the feelings of 
the scheduled castes was Dr BR 
Ambedkar He was the first 
shudra leader to mobilise his com- 
munity politically In Maharashtra, 
Jyotiba Phule was the first to strike 
at the evil of untouchabihty and 
casteism But Dr Ambedkar occu- 
ped a more significant position 
because he belonged to the com- 
munity The scheduled castes in 
Maharashtra believe that it was 
Dr Ambedkar who made them 
conscious of the fact that they were 
as much human beings as the other 
high castes were — All along, they 


had been treated by Hindu society 
as beasts 


That 1s why the Dalit Panthers 
recognise the contribution. of Phule 
and Dr  Ambedkar only Dr 
Ambedkar believed that the struggle 
for independence was led by the 
capitalists and the landlords for 
their own benefit The dalits had 
no place in the movement 
Mahatma Gandhi handled the issue 
of untouchabılıty to avert a possible 
split 1n the movement Dr Ambed- 
kar had condemned Gandhi time 
and agam for his conservatism, for 
his love of sanatana Hindu religion 
and for his unscientific view of life 
The Panthers also believe that 
Gandhi was a stooge of the capı- 
talists and that the dalits have yet 
to achieve real independence 


W hile all these historical and 
social aspects must be considered 
while tracing the origin of the 
Panthers, the immediate  provo- 
cation for launching the movement 
was the spate of atrocities com- 
mitted on Haryans in Maharash- 
tras rural areas <A helpless un- 
touchable woman is raped and the 
caste-Hindu culprit goes scot free 
Two Haryan women are stripped 
naked for the offence of drawing 


water from a common village well ' 


A Harjan locality in a village is 
boycotted by caste Hindus because 
a low-caste youth had the temerity 
to challenge a powerful landlord in 
an election Ten neo-Buddhısts 
die in a remote village of gastro- 
enteritis because they are forced 
by the caste-Hindus to drmk water 
from a polluted well Similar 
hoary tales regularly adorn the 
pages of Marathi newspapers 


VVhile these atrocities evoke mild 
reactions from the intelligentsia 
and evasive replies from the autho- 
rities, a single incident of the 
murder of a high-caste girl ın Bom- 
bay's suburban train throws these 
intellectuals into a frenzy ‘This 
obviously partial attitude of the 
society 1s enough to convince the 
whole generation of frustrated and 
bitter young men that they have no 
future in this society They must 
change the system and for that they 
must bring about a complete revo- 
lution Namdeo Dhasal, the leader 


of the Panthers, told me that these 
tales of atrocities compelled him 
and his friends to think of an orga- 
nisation which could resist the 
onslaught and protect ‘our own 
brothers and sisters’ 


A, though this was the imme- 
diate provocation, the movement 
has avowedly taken a leftist oren- 
tation, mainly through the ınspıra- 
ton of Dhasal, a brilliant poet 
himself and a staunch believer in 
Marxist ideology The manifesto 
of the Panthers, penned by Dhasal 
himself, makes no bones about it 
The word dalıt, the manifesto 
defines, includes ali scheduled 
castes and tribes, converted Bud- 
dhists, workers, landless labourers, 
small farmers and nomadic tribes 
All the parties seeking to destroy 
the Hindu Varna system and al) 
real leftist parties are the friends, 
declares the manifesto So, also, 
are all the social units which are 
victims of political and economic 
suppresion ‘The movement’s ene- 
mies are power, prestige, wealth, 
Jandlords, capitalists, money-lenders 
and their stooges, all parties 1ndulg- 
ing ın communal politics and the 
government which protects and 
supports these interests 


And the aims of the Panthers? 
The manifesto elaborates, “ we 
shall have to dominate the control- 
ling positions in the economic, 
political and cultural spheres 
We shall never remaım sub- 
missive We do not want a 
place among Brahmıns We 
seek to rule the entire country 
Mere change of heart or liberal 
education will not end injustice 
and exploitation We shall rouse 
the revolutionary masses and orga- 
nise them, the flame of revolution 
will emerge through the struggle 
of these vast masses The social 
system cannot be revolutionised by 
mere demands for concessions, elec- 
lions and satyagraha Our rebel- 
lious ideas of social revolution will 
germinate in the soil grow in the 
minds of the people and ultimately 
will flash into existence like hot 
burning steel ” 


So far, the Panthers leadership 
has succeeded in maintamıng this 
staunch leftist stance though most of 


its agitations have been for cham- 
pioning the causes of the scheduled 
caste people only The movement 
flashed into limelight with the 
fierce clashes between the Panthers 
and the caste Hindus and the police 
personnel in Bombays BDD 
chawls at Worh in January It 
also made its presence felt in 
Poona, Aurangabad and Sangli - 


A. Ithough the Dalıt Panthers 
have won the sympathy of most of 
democratic opinion and the leftist 
intellectuals in the State, one un- 
foreseen development of the post- 
BDD chawls clashes has been 
that the movement 1s seen to be 
turning inward rather than extend- 
ing its activities to the other sec- 
tions of society There appears 
to be a section of leaders who are 
averse to and resentful of taking 
any help from the ‘outsiders’ Dis- 
passıonate observers are appre- 
hensive that this attitude mught 
push the organisation back into the 
same sectarian and separatist 
stance that has been the bane of 
most communal parties, including 
the Republican Party of India 


However, this bitterness towards 
the other sections of the society 1s 
only the reflection of the general 
frustration and the sense of altena- 
tion among the educated Harjan 
youth in the State “The sense of 
alienation among the mofussil and 
rural Harıjan youths 1s so complete 
that one 1s shocked at the passion 
and virulance of them language 
Not all these youths are Panthers 
In fact, the Dalıt Panthers, as a 
solid organisation, has yet to take 
its roots outside certain urban 
areas 


This writer interviewed a pumber 
of dalit students in Bombay and 
outside, particularly Aurangabad, 
the educational centre of Mara- 
thwada where scheduled caste 
students are concentrated in large 
numbers They speak with utter 
hatred about caste Hindu oppres- 
sion The veteran socialist leader, 
S M Joshi. told me that he was 
flabbergasted when a dalıt girl 
student of Aurangabad argued with 
him that the caste Hindus could 
not understand the sentiments of 
the dahts unless the caste Hindu 


women were raped by the dalits In 
Aurangabad, there are two clear 
factions among the students The 
dalits and the non-dalits 


Bombays BDD chawls, which 
had seen ideal communal harmony 
all these years, have suddeuly real- 
ised that the casteist demon 1s still 
very much there ‘We hardly ever 
thought ın terms of castes so far 
But now ıt is different”, say the 
people of all castes ın the chawls 
Haryan and neo-Buddhists com- 
plain that ther chances of edu- 
cation and employment have not 
improved much in spite of numer- 
ous concessions and priorities in 
their favour On the other hand, 
the caste-Hindu youths are openly 
jealous of precisely these conces- 
sions and speak no less condes- 
cendingly of the untouchables than 
their forefathers used to 


An these developments are un- 
fortunate But, none the less, 
these have direct bearing on any 
movement of the dalits Thus, 
when Raja Dhale, president of the 
Panthers, speaks abusively ot 


Hindu deities sometimes, he expres- ` 


ses the feelings and the bitterness 
of the new generation of the edu- 
cated scheduled caste youths, who 
have found a new proud identity 
for themselves and yet have encoun- 
tered frustration and insult all 
along 


But, while ventilating the feel- 
ings of the dalıt youths in general, 
the Panther leaders must ensure 
that by” their language and action, 
they do not widen the chasm bet- 
ween the scheduled castes and the 
caste Hindus Also, they must put 
the economic and class perspective 
over and above the sectarian inter- 
ests ‘They should also remain on 
guard against the overtures of poli- 
tical parties which have shown 
their eagerness to bring the Pan- 
thers under their fold and harness 
their strength for their own causes. 
The goals set by the movement are 
ambitious and difficult to attain 
Many are the pitfalls and dangers 
that lurk round each corner All 
that the leaders can do 1s to main- 
tam the ideological purity of the 
movement ‘The movement, then, 
will take care of :tself 
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DISCUSSION of the caste system 
in India has recently gained 
impetus from the publication of 
Louis Dumont’s magnum opus, 
Homo Hıerarchıcus.1 The work 1s 
of tremendous significance because 
ıt surveys almost the entire scien- 
tific literature on caste and 
achieves some kind of a synthesis, 
even though the duthor’s own 
theory builds the integrative core 
The theory is a tour de force, 
building upon and adding to the 
major prior achievement registered 
in Max Webers The Religion o] 
İndia? 


In sımple terms, Dumont's work 
marks two significant advances He 
clearly distinguishes the caste sys- 
tem as a theoretical construct or, 
as he puts it, as ‘ideology’ from the 
actual reality of caste patterns and 
behaviour İt ıs the ideology that 
moulds the caste structure and 
conduct, even though existential 
conditions and counterforces limit 
and even reverse ıt in practice In 
other words, a Weberian ‘Ideal- 
type” of the caste system must be 
constructed if we are to grasp il, 


1. New Delhi, Vikas Publications, 1971 
2 Max Weber, The Religion of India 


even though we recognise that the 
ideal type 1s a theoretical construct 
—an ‘ideology’ which does not 
reflect a simple or precise empiri- 
cal reality 


Here Dumont stands on the 
threshold of a theoretical break. 
through, but he does not cross it 
The next step is to amplify the 
role of “models” ın understanding 
certain areas of psychological, 
sociological or physical reality 
Generally speaking, many areas 
of the reality, such as those of 
‘mind’, ‘personality’, ‘social sys- 
tem’, ‘religious faith’ can be grasped 
only in terms of models We 
cannot perceive mund, or per- 
sonalıty, or society, or the universe, 
except ın very limited and often 
disjointed segments As a whole, 
these cannot be grasped, not even 
a social structure as compact as a 
tribe of a few dozen or few hun 
dred What we must do 1s to build 
or borrow a model to which the 
limited aspects that are perceived 
may be assimilated Nowhere 1s 
there one single model feasible 
wherever one model 1s applicable 
so are others The realities such as 
those we have mentioned above 
can be grasped only through models 
and the particular model we accept 


^ 


the other world and ability to do 
without those of this world. 


I n the relationship between the 
two power holders, the renouncer— 
who can do without material pos- 
sessions, who can “die” voluntarily 
while still on this earth, cannot be 
defeated, he cannot be ‘killed’ At 
one stroke, the priest solves the 
problem of death, which ıs the 
much-feared end for the man of 
this world The priest transcends 
death by voluntarıly renouncing all 
which death deprives us of, he also 
goes frequently into death-like 


trance, when he 1s lost to the 
world The priest gives up all 
possessions For a man of the 


world, this 1s very disconcerting, 
for the control over other humans, 
without which control over the 
forces of nature cannot be achiev- 
ed, depends on manipulation 
through fear and greed ‘The man 
who renounces the world and has 
already experienced ‘death’ cannot 
be moved by either of these com- 
mon motivations, he has escaped 
the means of worldly control, 
(except propitiation through the 
offering of sacrifice) 


The necessity which the worldly- 
power holder—the would-be 
Kshattrıya—must control all men 
in his realm, comes into conflict 
with the escape from worldliness 
which the Brahman has effected. 
However, the latter continues to 
live on this earth and, however 
minimal his needs, does require 
ofierings to survive Furthermore, 
he' needs protection and respect 
Moreover, his removal from the 
entanglement in day-to-day living 
gives him ‘scientific’ detachment 
and enables him to understand the 
affairs of the world better in many 
respects than those who are conti- 
nually involved in them His 
advice in worldly matters ıs invalu- 
able in economic, political and 
military affairs. 


The accommodation thus effected 
between Brahmans and Kshattrıyas 
is an illicit arrangement from the 
ideological perspective of Brahmans 
as well as Kshattrryas Brahmans, 
if true to their ideology of purity 
and godlike other-worldliness, can- 
not recognise the principle of 
power, but holders of power and 


wealth cannot have, ın their ideo- 
logy a place for purity and sanc- 
tity The accommodation between 
them springs from the fact that 
power and purity pre-existed in 
some mixed form before the evolu- 
tion of the priesthood to the 
Brahmanıcal level: Indeed, we 
may argue that the priests once 
occupied a somewhat subordinate 
social position, for the simple 
reason that worldly  activities— 
gathering of food and social orga- 
nisation of groups in hunting 
parties, etc, pre-existed the 
growth of rituals, sacrifice, and 
priesthood The rise of Brahmans, 
therefore, 1s a ‘revolutionary’ deve- 
Jopment that occurred at a later 
stage of social evolution 


Kshattrıyas and - Brahmans are 
like two poles resting on the same 
base This is one thing they have 
in common, the social base they 
rest upon is formed by the un- 
touchables, who represent the 
negation of both sanctity and 
power and are-deprived completely 
of religious merit or control of 
worldly resources "They get the 
worst of both worlds. They are the 
bottom class as well as the lowest 
caste 


It 1s 1mportant to see that the 
situation of the untouchables 1s not 
created by them but must be by 
the process of social and cultural 
polarisation As the Brahmans 
raise themselves through sacrifice 
to a godlike state, the opposite 
process takes place at the other end 
of the social spectrum. The holier 
become the Brahmans, the unholier 
become the untouchables "These 
two processes are inseparable Un- 
holiness implies pollution and de- 
gradation both as an abstract 
process and as a social reality It 
is obvious, therefore, that the un- 
touchables cannot escape from their 
Situation until the Brahmans are 
removed from their's 


W a: makes the situation of the 
untouchables truly unique ıs that 
they are also the weakest and poor- 
est section of the society It 1s only 
ın their case that caste and class 
merge completely for tbe prole- 
tarnans are untouchables as well. 
Each of these two situations in their 


case-reinforces the other Thus, 
they cannot escape class exploi- 
tation unless they escape caste 
oppression Perhaps, the most ım- 
portant feature of the Indian social 
structure 1s that 1t cannot be trans- 
formed piecemeal The entire 
structure has to be changed. The 
division of power between Brah- 
mans and Kshatirıyas makes it 
difficult to change the location of 
power and ritual status But divi- 
sion of the top strata lends flexi- 
bility arid manouevrability to the 
povver holders and renders the task 


of social change in India immensely 
difficult. 


At the same time, it 1s obvious 
that the caste system has to be 
lived through to its end before it 
can be transcended or ended In 
other words, we cannot act in India 
as if the caste system did not exist 
or as if it could be bypassed Even 
in the case of the lower castes 
which, as in South India, have 
emancipated themselves by over- 
throwing Brahman hegemony, the 
caste system still survives. If any- 
thing, the oppression of the un- 
touchables has increased 


O: the other hand, in politics 
there 1s a clear indication, at least 
in most parts of North India, that 
the untouchables tend to ally them- 
selves with Brahmans rather than 
with any of the other castes The 
Swatantra and Jana Sangh parties, 
representing largely Kshattriya and 
Bania interests, have failed to 
attract any substantial following 
among the lowest castes or classes. 
The Congress Party, on the other 
hand, which is largely led by 
Brahmans in most parts of India 
and, to a lesser extent, the Com- 
munist parties which are similarly 
led, have attracted the support of 
the lowest classes and castes Thuis 
could mean that caste ties are more 
flexible and less oppressive than 
class relations It also provides a 
clue as to the future course of 
action. 


For the emancipation of India, 
what 1s required 1s the reenactment 
of the primeval ritual of sacrifice 
by Brahmans (including those 
who may take up their role). This 
time, however, the sacrifice requir- 
ed is that of Brahmanism and not 
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moulds the realıty to a more or less 
extent More general, a com- 
monly accepted model of mund, 
personality, society, universe, etc, 
seems to determine the nature of 
the reality and our conduct in rela- 
lion to it What Dumont misses 
1$ in examining hus model of the 
caste system in the context of a 
theory of models generally ? 


Dumont not only outlines a model 
(or ideology") of the caste but main- 
tains that this ideology was del- 
berately worked out and propagated 
in the course of the history of 
Indian society with specific ends in 
view which are not hard to deci 
pher In support of his contention, 
Dumont cites the sacred texts of 
the ancient and more recent past, 
which embody and elaborate the 
‘ideology’ of the four (or five) 
castes 4 


F or the purposes of our dıscus- 
sion, ıt suffices to take note of 
what Dumont considers the central 
principle of the ideology, namely, 
the dichotomy of pure and impure, 
(or pure and polluting) “The 
Brahman, (the ideal Brahman), 
embodies purity Everyone else 1s 
impure, though to different degrees 
At the other extreme stands the 
chandal, who embodies impurity 
Similarly, and parallel to this dis- 
tinction between pure and impure, 
the typical or ideal activity of the 
Brahman, namely meditation (or 
purely spiritual activity) 1s com- 
pletely pure, everything else and 
every other activity 1s impure in 
varying degrees but he who 1s 
incapable of spiritual activity, or 
that which is completely unspırı- 
tual (that 1s, completely material) 
ıs completely impure Mind. 1s 
pure but body ıs impure, pure 
matter ıs completely impure, and 
those whose activity 1s confined (it 
does not matter whether by choice 
or compulsion) to the realm of 
matter are impure (polluted and 
polluting) The head, seat of 
Spiritual or mental activity 1s pure 
but feet, which tread material 
earth, are impure The mouth, 


3 The argument 1s elaborated in the 
present author’s forthcommg mono- 
graph, Models, Theories, Systems 


4 Particularly, Dumont draws upon 
Kane's Histoi y of the Dharmasastra 


which discharges mental or spu- 
tual entities, namely, thoughts, and 
words which embody these are 
pure Organs that discharge 
matter are impure Thus, the 
dialectic of purity and impurity 
generates the ideology of caste, 
which serves to polarise society, 
enabling it to fulfil certain goals 
and pursue certain activities, 


ie dialectic of pure and impure 
ıs itself but one pole in another 
dialectic, namely that of power 
(the territorial factor) Power gene- 
rates the dialectic of domunation 
and subservience. In itself, caste 
1s neutral as regards power rela- 
tions, indeed, caste cannot relate 
to power, or to politics except ın an 
alien metaphor Purity and power 
are both exclusive They come 
into conflict ın so far as both de- 
mand the allegiance of the same 
individual but they are not har- 
monic Their necessary coexist- 
ence implies that neither 1s able to 
hold complete sway over the so- 
ciety Ji the principle of purity 
were to hold complete sway, if all 
organisation and activity were to 
be carried out ın caste terms (if the 
society were to become totally 
caste-traditional), there would be 
no place for power relations m ıt, 
ıt would be an apolitical society 
This 1s what Dumont means when 
he says that (caste) hierarchy does 
not imply inequahty, for inequality 
implies an (asymmetric) power 
relationship 


On the other hand, in so far as 
power relations hold complete 
sway, 1e, 1f the society were to be 
thoroughly politicised, there would 
be no place for caste in ıt Power 
dominance would drive out purity 
relationships In this sense also, 
caste and class are exclusive cate- 
gories Only one of these can 
obtain at any place But, ın prac- 
tice, both coexist because neither 
prevails so widely and deeply as to 
be the exclusive organising prin- 
ciple of society In India, however, 
caste 1s more widespread than class, 
and caste ideology more prevalent 
than the territorial principle or the 
power nexus 


Here again ıt appears that 
Dumont stands on a threshold but 


does not cross it If he did, 1t would 
bring him to the recognition that 
the fundamental social dichotomy 
in India today is not that between 
the pure and the impure but bet- 
ween purity and power, between 
renunciation of wealth-power and 
embracing them — Rejection of this 
world, or *other-worldliness' 
(asceticism) has been treated as 
the peculiar characteristic of Hindu 
religiosity® Max Weber called 
Brahmans the virtuosos of renun- 
ciation and, in developing this con- 
cept further, formulated hus thesis 
of 'this-worldly asceticism' of the 
Protestants (particularly the Cal- 
vinsts) to explain the motivating 
force of the rise of modern capı- 
talism ın Britain. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the cult of renunciation 
in Brahmınısm is of a different 
order than its European counter- 
part İn ancient India, two differ- 
ent factors seem to have been 
involved 


In the first place, the ritual of 
making sacrifices to propitiate gods. 
or forces of nature Priests offi- 
ciate at the sacrifices and act as 
intermediaries between their clients 
and the gods, for without their 
expert handling of the sacrifice it 
would be worthless and, indeed, 
might provoke the wrath of the 
gods rather than their beneficence. 
A sacrifice 1s, psychologically seen. 
an act of self-denial, and thus con- 
tains the seeds of renunciation But. 
a qualitative transformation takes 
place when the priests begin to 
‘sacrifice’ their own selves In this 
way, they are symbolically or 
ritualistically lost to this world, but 
raise themselves above . ordinary 
human beings, including those who 
command their services, namely, 
the men of power and wealth, thus 
assimilating themselves spiritually 
to the supernatural realm, becom- 
ıng godlike 


Tus, two kinds of ‘power’ arise 
One is command over the resources 
of this world and of this life, 
coupled with skill in using human 
and material force The other is 
command over the ‘resources’ of 


5 The view was popularised in recent 
times by Albert Schweitzer See his 
Religion of the Hindus 
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of the ritual offerings, for 1t is clear 
that only the politics of sacrifice, 
indeed supreme self-sacrifice, which 
is embedded in the caste system, 
can emancipate India from caste 
division and class exploitation 


It ıs important to recognise that 
the situation of the untouchables 
is that of victims of cultural and 
social oppression In the situation 
into which they have been forced, 
they have maintained some of the 
highest human qualities and virtues 
Although Brahmans perform ritual 
sacrifices, the actual sacrifices to 
maintain social life in India are 
made by the untouchables They 
do in practice what Brahmans do 
ın theory "Their sacrifice and even 
more, the spırıt of humulity and 
good nature in which the sacrifice 
is performed is something that 
needs to be universally emulated 
and practised throughout the 
society It 1s here that those who 
claim to have emancipated them- 
selves from the caste system seem 
to be afflicted with its worst feature, 
nameiy, false pity for the condition 
of the untouchables 


| OF us take a specific instance 
Many untouchables handle human 
faeces They carry it on their 
heads "This arouses deep” pangs 
of revulsion among the so-called 
emancipated individuals such as 
Mrs Gandhi A scheme has been 
launched to stop the carrying of 
refuse on the head as ıt 1s consider- 
ed degrading and revolting Our 
analysis here shows that this attı- 
tude, although presented as enlight- 
ened, ıs ın fact one of the basic 
ones of the caste system Indeed, 
all of Indian society 1s afflicted with 
a false attitude toward human 
faeces İt ıs refreshing to see 
many untouchables—men and 
women—handle refuse without 
any feeling of disgust and carry it 
on their head without self-con- 
sciousness Rather than curing 
them of their plight, their attitude 
needs to be adopted by all of us 
1f we are to transcend some of the 
caste feelings and to bring about 
sanitation ın our villages and cities. 
In this and other respects, we have 
to recognise that the untouchables 
embody the virtues and qualities 
that we all must acquire What 1s 


needed, therefore, 1s not Brahmanı- 
sation, the same thing carried under 
a more modern label, namely 
secularısatıon, but untouchabılısa- 
tion of India If we were to act 
as untouchables do, the hour of 
liberation in India would be at 
hand 


dns indeed, sounds Utopian 
What of all of the science and 
learnıng, what of all art, music and 
dance, what of all the finer things 
of life? Would India not slide 
back into savagery, if everyone of 
us became like an untouchable? 
But there 1s no danger of that The 
science and culture that have been 
created so far, or the learning and 
music cannot be destroyed easily 
It 1s not being argued here that the 
upper castes have no values or 
achievement worthy of preservation 
and development The choice and 
survival of the values, however, 
must depend on their harmony 
with the values of the lowest caste 
and class - 


In other words, what is needed 
today 1s to shift the root values of 
Indian society from the upper 
castes and upper classes to the 
lowest caste and class This shift 
must take place consciously and 
with a clear head ‘There is no 
point in presenting garbled or dis- 
guised versions of upper caste and 
upper class values ın the form of 
the values of the new society, as 1s 
presently the case with our much 
trumpeted democratic secularism 
and socialism The reason why 
the secular-socialist movement ın 
India makes so little headway 1s 
not that it is led by upper caste 
individuals but that they are unable 
to outgrow the caste values 


Over the course of .centuries 
there has grown in the womb of 
the caste society in India a child 
that 1s now ready to be born It 
is nothing other than the most 
despised and exploited section of 
our society In giving birth to the 
new Indian men and women, the 
old society must die. In terms of 
its own values, this ıs a befitting 
end to the caste culture of India 
Those who have symbolised its 
values must act as midwives and 
be both the sacrıficers and the 
sacrifice 
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THE UNTOUCHABLES IN CONTEMPORARY 


INDIA: Edited by 7 Michael Mahar, The University 


of Arizona Press, 1972 pp 496 


CHANGE AMONG INDIA'S HARIJANS, by 
Sunanda Patwardhan, Orient Longman Ltd 1973 


pp. 239 


‘Weve endured enough, no more endurance now 
No more reasoning now, unreason helps_a lot : 
(Dalit Literature) 


At last the untouchables speak. Demed the means 
of cultural expression for many centuries and 
castrated of their ‘potencies of being’, successive 
generations took over the burden of their forefathers 
with a deep seated pessimism, and an acceptance of 
the unchangeability of their situation Their cries 


when articulated at all were lost m a morass of illi- 
teracy, and seldom found an echo beyond the ısolated 
settlement walls As ıs apparent from the short 
stories written in the late 1950s by Kharat (a Marathi 
write: of untouchable origin), the Mahar (an 
untouchable ın Maharashtra) viewed hımself as ‘the 
oil-presser’s bullock Nothing else Eyes covered 
by blinders Work all the time No one to say 
“Come Sit down Stop dragging yourself to death” 
(Untouchables in Contemporary- India p 320) 
Poignantly apparent here ıs the total dependence of 
the Mahar on external agents to provide even a 
temporary physical relief from his traditional tasks 


In contrast to this, a marked change in attitude is 
visible today, at least among certam sections of the 
untouchable community While daily news items, 
highlighting the suffering of the untouchables at the 


— 
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hands of caste Hındus, unite their isolated wails in a 
laceratıng crescendo, they at the same time help 
focus on the increasing reluctance of these people to 
accept their traditional lot Their victimization in 
many cases is precipitated by their efforts to chal- 
lenge age-old caste relationships In these efforts 1s 
mirrored the realisation that they must act as their 
own agents of change Expressive of this realisation 
are not only events such as the recent boycoit, of the 
Lok Sabha elections ın Bombay by the Nav4Bouddhas, 
but also factors such as the emergence over the years, 
albiet painfully and angrily, of an indigenous brand 
of writings under the name of Dalit literature 


These represent, however, only the partial germi- 
nation of long dormant seeds How widespread are 
these changes and how effective 1n altermg the state 
of the majority, are issues which news items, focusing 
on 1solated dramatic events, tend to blur An analysis 
of greater depth 1s provided by the two books under 
review, both attempting to assess the position of the 
untouchables ın India today, and tracing the extent 
nnd causes for the changes that have come about, 
particularly since Independence 


The first of these books, edited by J Michael 
Mahar, contains a collection of articles contributed 
by a group of well-known personalities belonging to 
a variety of dıscıplınes Many of the contributions 
iepresent condensed accounts of research that the 
various authors have carried out on the subject The 
changes are assessed from the time when Mahatma 
Gandhi and Dr B R Ambedkar in their highly 
individual but sharply dichotomous ways, took up the 
cause of this downtrodden section of Indian society 
These two leaders are considered the prime movers 
of subsequent forces of change, and the book devotes 
a major section to the analysts of the ideological 
differences between them, and the polarity ın the pro- 
grammes which they advocated 


Eleanor Zelliot in her informative and analytical 
article, presents the two leaders as working for a 
common goal from two different camps One a caste 
Hindu, the other born an untouchable, each tried to 
lift the section of society from which he came, out 
of its stagnant complacency Gandhi attempted this 
by advocating a change of heart of the caste Hindus, 
Ambedkar by trying to restore to the untouchables 
the self-respect that had been flattened under the 


yoke of years of psychological, physical and economic 
stress 


Zelliot mdicates that Gandhr's stand stemmed from 
his unchanging belief in the Varnasharama Dharma— 
a four fold division of society in which untouchabılıty 
has no place His solution to the problem lay in 
the absorption of the untouchables in the Hindu fold 
without a change in their traditional occupations 
This meant however that a scavenger would remain 
a scavenger even though for Gandhi he had the same 
status as a Brahmin 


Ambedkar on the other hand called for annthila- 
tion of the caste system itself For him, as Zelhot 


pointed out, ‘equality meant not equal status of the 
varnas, but equal social, political and economic oppor- 
tumty for all” (p 77). His programmes for change 
therefore emphasized the modern, not the traditional, 
methods of integration, based on education and the 
exercise of legal and political rights 


While both leaders made intensive efforts to promote 
the cause of the untouchables, there was no reconciha- 
tion in methods Ultimately, Zelliot observes, ıt 1s 
Ambedkar’s ‘vision of progress through education 
and politics, rather than the Gandhian vision of a 
change of heart among caste Hindus, that has come 
to inspire most Scheduled Caste leaders’ (p 94) 


This inspiration was manifest ın the mass conver 
sion to Buddhism led by Ambedkar in 1956, even 
though this was confined largely to the Mahar com- 
munity to which Ambedkar belonged The other 
means to break traditional barriers was provided by 
two legal measures—the formulation of the Untouch- 
ability (Offences) Act by which untouchability was 
declared a legal offence, and the drawing up of a 
policy of Protective Discrimination The latter took 
the form of reservations of seats in the legislature, 
scholarship support for education and quotas in 
government jobs 


The effectiveness of Protective Discrimination to 
date is assessed by Lelah Dushkin The picture she 
paints ın her article is a pessimistic one She finds 
that the promise held in the dramatic increase in 
enrolment among untouchables at the elementary edu 
cation stage, has not been carried forward to matrı- 
culation or college level. Further, it 1s uncertain how 
much of the increased enrolment can be attributed 
to government scholarships. Results, even as mea- 
sured by literacy alone, are discouraging She finds 
that of the 66 million untouchables in 1961, only 
103% were literate m contrast to the national figure 
of 24% The gap widens further at higher levels of 
education 


In so far as education constitutes the mayor channel 
for upward mobility in employment, it 1s not sur- 
prising that 2/3rds of the Scheduled Castes were 
found by Dushkin to be holding menial jobs such as 
those of peons and attendants A mayor section of 
the rest were clerks. The occasional Phds and the 
Class I officers were only a small coterie forming the 
upper ranges of a sharply sloped pyramid 


Recruitment through employment agencies was 
found to fall short of the reserved capacity by half 
The reason given was a ‘dearth of qualified candi- 
dates’ But, as Dushkin points out, the failure te 
qualify was often not in written examinations but in 
oral personality tests. Their mability to get jobs due 
to this reason shows that ‘they are still suffering from 
the very class differentials which reservations are 
intended to overcome’ (p. 185) 


Politically, their efforts to gain power have had 
varied results Tracing the chequered history of the 
Republican Party (founded to give political. power to 
the untouchables), Dushkin pınpomts the reasons 
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for the failure of the party to do well ın elections 
She attrıbutes thıs to the geographic dıspersal of the 
untouchables ın that they constitute less than half the 
voters in almost all constituencies, the difficulty they 
face in mobihzi the support of caste Hindus, 
inadequacy of campaign funds, and the dominant role 
of the Congress ın Indian politics. Most of the Sche- 
duled Caste MLAs were found to have been elected 


-on Congress tickets. 


On the whole, Dushkin finds that the system of 
protective discrimination has been unable to provide 
a suitable means of integration. The benefits actually 
received are modest but their existence, she believes, 
has given the educated public ‘an excellent rationale 
for 1naction' (p 213) The system justifies xtself in 
part by projecting the image of the 'Harıjan as a 
dependent His competence is often suspected and 
his placement in the job 1s usually attributed to gov- 
ernment benefits Ironically though, as Dushkin 
points out, ‘to challenge the accuracy of the “Harıyan” 
image today 1s to challenge protective discrimination 
itself To argue for the continuation of the benefits 
is, ın effect, to say that they are worth the price 
(p 216) 


Further, she indicates that the benefits have created 
a new class of educated persons who have little con- 
tact with their villages, thus widenmg the gap within 
and between different Scheduled Caste communities 
In fact, as the Buddhist ex-MP, B. P. Maurya, whom 
Dushkin quotes, points out, protective discrimination 
might merely be “a way of keeping the weaker section 
weak' (p 217) by making the untouchables who are 
elected to political offices, pawns of the party to which 
they belong, and by keeping the educated out of polı- 
tics by giving them government employment 


One might question how far the government policy 
of protective discrimination has been so motivated, 
but what 1s unquestionable 1s the contmuing vulner- 
able position of the untouchables in India_ today 
Legal measures against the abolition of untouchabılıty 
such as the Untouchability Offences Act have had 
little significant effect Analysing the impact of the 
act ın a section of the book, Marc Galanter observes 
that ‘most Untouchables continue to suffer under 
disabilities which are both onerous in themselves and 
which severely restrict their life chances’ (p 262) 
Disabilities most often reported are bars against the 
usa of restaurants and hotels, wells and other water 
facilities, and the services of barbers and dhobis 
Reports on bars in schools and government offices 
are rare Galanter notes that implementation of the 
law 1s generally poor and the cases reported are only 
a minor percentage of those that actually occur Even 
the cases that are brought, he observes, are usually 
at the intervention of political and social leaders 


It appears fairly obvious from Dushkin's and Gal- 
anter”s analysis that legal measures can merely help 
to supplement and not substitute for changes that 
must emerge from within society itself As Andre 
Beteille .also emphasizes in his article, what makes 


the situation. particularly complex 1s the circular rein- 
forcement ofthe economic and social variables ın the 
case of the untouchable class The religious sanction 
iven to untouchability 1s extended further legitimacy 
by the very squalor in which most of the untouch- 
ables are forced to live This superimposition of 
poverty on pollution is further ‘intensified by the 
cumulative nature of the inequality in İndia” (p 414), 
and by the overall Iow level of economic development 


Potential for economic change 1s inherent in the 
new agricultural strategy But, since the majority of 
rural untouchables are landless labourers, such 
changes merely sharpen the cleavage betvveen the 
village and its peripheral occupants Michael Mahar's 
report of a village in UP indicates that technological 
changes in agriculture may ruffle no more than the 
surface of an untouchable's life In the village 
studied by him, the electric tubewells and power 
chaffcutters vibrating 1n tune with radios and minor 
appliances at the landlord’s house, contrasted sharply 
with the occasional soft ticking of a new wrist watch 
heard from the labourers’ quarters Abolition of 
‘begar’ (or the forced labour system) and dissolution 
of old paternalistic relationships has increased the 
vulnerability of the untouchable as the ‘marginal man’ 


Walter Neale in his analysis emphasizes the danger 
of unemployment facing the untouchables in the 
future He argues that with the commercialisation of 
labour and population increase, future labour needs 
might be satisfied from within the family, particularly 
as the marginal productivity of hired labour may 
fall below the wage rate He adds however that 12- 
creased capital investment on the farm could arrest 
the decline in the productivity of the marginal man, 
and the use of political power by the untouchables 
for wage and employment increases, could save the 
situation It must however be pointed out that Neale, 
in emphasizing the complementarity between capital 
and labour, ignores their competitive aspect He does 
not consider the possible danger of capital being sub- 
stituted for labour if the labourers do manage to get 
wage increases 


However, Neale’s passing point does help to bring 
out the importance of political and social awareness 
as an instrument of change Joan Mencher’s study of 
a village in Tamilnadu bears this out She finds that 
the relaxation of traditional customs between Haıı- 
jans and Brahmans in the village could largely be 
traced to the ‘presence of several well-to-do and able 
untouchables who acted as spokesmen for their caste 
fellows’ (p 50) 


Education and conversion to Buddhism appear to 
be the significant variables m restoring to the Mahar 
his confidence and self-respect The discussion in the 
book of the social and psychological responses of 
those untouchables who have been affected by these 
two factors, 1s a refreshing departutre from most 
academic studies that emphasize merely the statıs- 
tical correlates Particularly interesting 1s Robert 
and Beatrice Miuller’s presentation of some Marathi 
short stories (translated by Promodh Kale), six of 
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them written by Kharat, a Mahar writer, and one by 
Madgulkar, a Brabmın. The initial stories present 
the Mahar’s traditional self-image as an individual 
‘suffering rain and heat . gloomily for hundreds 
of years (bearing) all the. burden’ (p 333). 


That education can provide a relief from the tradi- 
tional occupations and a change m this selfamage 
without effectively cutting off the links with the vil- 
lage, 1s brought out 1n later stories such as ‘Return to 
the village womb’ Here an educated. Mahar youth 
revisits the village of his childhood and finds the air 
disturbed by memories of past humiliations He 
recalls words such as “Hey, you son of a Mahar 
Touch the platform, wil you? Get back Don’t you 
understand— people come and go out of the shop' 
(p 342) The platform referred to facmg the youth 
now, 1s dilapidated, symbolizing (as Miller and Kale 
point out), the wearing away of the old structure, and 
the village school standing nearby, which he enters, 
marking the new 


A sudden transition from the old to the new 
through conversion can however prove to be a trau- 
matic experience The story ‘Nirvana’ by Madgulkar 
presents the difficulty faced by the older generation of 
untouchables in adjusting to dramatic changes, such 
as, the overnight conversion of the entire Maharwadı 
to Buddhism In the writings of both Kharat and 
Madgulkar, Miller and Kale observe, ‘the prospects 
for accommodation of the new Mahar withn the 
village community is rather remote but Kharat’s 
stories imply that the old system ıs crumpling 

and the old image of the Mahar (may be) ultr- 
mately overcome’ (p 359) 


Yet. this new image 1s not without ambiguity even 
when removed from the closed walls of a rural set- 
ting 10 the cosmopolitan openness of an urban land- 
scape Harold R Issacs’ account in the book of. the 
emotional and social strains that the untouchables 
living in the cities undergo, in their day to day life, 
indicates that the dark shadows of past burdens have 
long reaches Eventually the ex-untouchable must 
face his identity 


As Issacs observes, to be ın any situation that puts 
you in daily contact with. people ‘is to face the still- 
recurring question—what community do you belong 
to? For most Indians it 1s still the most important 
question to ask a man, while for the ex-untouchable 
it 1s the question above all that he does not want to 
answer because whether he identifies himself as 
‘Mahar’ or ‘Buddhist’ the effect 1s the same. “Oh, 
Buddhist-Mahar-Untouchable keep away!’ (p 390) 
Sometimes, Issacs states, the dilemma 1s resolved by 
choosing Sanskritic sounding names in order to ‘pass’ 
as a member of some higher caste 


In attempting to blot out the past, living in a state 
of ‘semi-limbo’ as Issacs calls it, the distance between 
the educated, urban-based ex-untouchables and their 
community widens Yet the shadows creep after 
them As one of Issacs’ respondents states, “You 
can’t disappear entirely There are always relatives 


and parents, always ceremonies, marriage, and death’ 
(p 400) 


Perhaps the most troublesome issue is ‘what to 
tell thé children’ Whenever confronted with the 
question Issacs’ respondents had no ready answer ‘It 
ıs our problem, to tell the boys’ (one said) ‘I am not 
able to answer this question. I am not able to know’ 
(p 407) And the children do find out—when their 
names are posted on the notice boards as recipients 
of scheduled caste scholarships, when they revisit the 
village with their parents, when marriages are arrang- 
ed tor them within their own community, when 
adolescence shadows the footsteps of childhood 


The second book under review—Sunanda Patwar- 
dhan’s Change Among India’s Harijans supports 
many of the findings contamed in Michael Mahar’s 
book while at the same time highlighting certain 
features which the latter fails to bring out 


Patwardhan attempts to analyse historically, fea- 
tures of change and of continuity in the fe of the 
untouchables of Poona city She chooses for her study 
a purposive sample of 360 Harjan families Neither 
her analysis nor her generalisations are however con- 
fined to her sample Drawing on census data as well 
as other studies carried out in this field, Patwardhan 
attempts to provide an all-Maharashtra and at times 
an all-India picture of the position of India's 
untouchables 


She studies the extent to which factors such as 
education, occupation, Sanskritisation, political partı- 
cipation and conversion to another religion have help- 
ed the process of social mobility Her work provides 
an interesting focus on the non-homogenous character 
of the class of individuals lumped together for all 
legal purposes as ‘Scheduled Caste’ She indicates 
how aspects of purity and pollution exist between 
Mahars, Mangs, Chambhars, Dhors and  Holars, 
creating a sub-system of castes within the Scheduled 
Caste cluster 


Patwardhan finds that the Mahars, the most nu- 
merous of the untouchable groups in Maharashtra, 
have shown the maximum degree of ‘discontinuity 
or break from tradition. The major elements of this 
discontinuity that she lists, are mass conversion to 
Buddhism, an increasing emphasis on education, and 
a shift out of traditional occupations, She finds that 
the Mangs, the second most numerous group con- 
trast sharply with the Mahars in their high illiteracy 
rate and their close adherence to the Hindu faith 
The Chambhars depart from the above two groups 
in that they show a high rate of literacy and yet a 
continuation in their traditional occupation, involv- 
ing leather and leather products “The author attır 
butes the last feature to the economic profitability of 
the shoe industry when run along modern lines 


However, as 18 obvious from the above, the ele- 
ments of change are mainly secular in nature Ritual- 
istic practices continue to follow tradition and custom 
This 1s true even among the Nav-Bouddhas where, 
Patwardhan observes, Hindu rites and rituals are 
practised along with Buddhist ones Endogomy is 
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strictly adhered to by all three groups, marriages 
being restricted to a limited spatial range 


For the Mahars who have rejected the Hindu cul- 
tural norms, Patwardhan points out, the secular 
factors have been most important in facilitating social 
mobility Higher education, political participation 
and modern occupational patterns appear to be the 
major means of this mobility. The Chambhars on 
the other hand combine both the ritualistic and 
secular, and together with the Dhors exhibit an 
increasing tendency- towards ‘Sanskritisation’, using 
the upper caste Hindus as their models of reference 
"The Mangs (n contrast to the above two groups) 
refer back to their past clauming a higher ritual status 
than that enjoyed by them at present. "Three social 
images (therefore) emerge from Patwardhan's analysis 
These are, as she terms them, “the aggressive, the 
imitative and the depressive revivalist? (p 197) 


The departure of the Mahar community from other 
untouchable sub-groups in their rejection of the 
Hindu mode of reference may be attributed, accord- 
ing to Patwardhan, largely to Ambedkar’s leadership 
However, Patwardhan’s introductory review of the 
role of the Mahar ın the traditional setting brings out 
another interesting point, namely, that even hıstorı- 
cally the Mahars have stood out as a non-conformist 
group 


The points of departure that emerge are the special 
position. of the Mahars in the village, manifest in 
their being called upon to act as government officials 
(even 1f low ones), the mıgratory character of the com- 
munity when as early as the 1920s it sought factory 
employment, and its early exposure to western influ- 
ences through its members being employed as butchers, 
bearers and ayahs to the British. 


All these factors indicate to some extent why the 
Mahars have reacted positively to “cultural pressures, 
when faced with the challenge of modernity’ (p 101) 
They do not however indicate why other groups such 
as the Mangs have failed to initiate a similar “inner 
dynamics’ In explaining the ‘positive’ response of 
one group, she neglects to explore factors leading to 
the ‘negative’ response of the other group She there- 
fore raises an interesting 1ssue but fails to follow it up 


Another point that needs greater exploring is the 
author's contention that ‘Sanskritisation has led to a 
rse in the status' of the Chambhars (p 60) Status 
ıs ın many senses a relative term. İn the case of an 
actual rise 1n the status of the Chambhars, as oppos- 
ed to merely a self-perceived rise, one would expect 
to find either an acceptance of the claims of the as- 
firing caste by the higher caste it aspires to, or a 
downward shift of the former with respect to the 
latter Patvvardhan”s study gives no indication that 
either of this has taken place. 


There are other loose threads in her analysis For 
example, she fails to explain why the Chambhars 
who show a much higher literacy rate than the Mahars 
(2196 vs 1696) and a much greater degree of progress 
in literacy since 1931, perform so poorly m the utı- 


lization of post-matrıc scholarships Some quick 
calculations from her data (p 83) indicate that Mahars, 
Chambhars and Mangs accounted for 3596, 3096 
and 2096 of the total hterate scheduled caste popu- 
lation of Maharashtra in 1961 But they utilized 85%, 
876 and 296 (p 88) of the post-matric scholarships, 
respectively Given from her data that there were 
both ın absolute and in percentage terms almost as 
many literate Chambhars as there were Mahars, the 
vast discrepancy in scholarship utilisation. needs a 
special explanation It cannot be dismissed entirely 
in terms of the Mahar group's greater ‘desire’ to get 
educated (p 99), relative to other groups, because 
then one would expect such a difference to manifest 
itself even in the literacy figures 


Patwardhan’s use of data from a variety of sources 
is in fact not always conducive to drawing clear 
inferences ‘The reference to Census data and to othe1 
empirical studies in close juxtaposition is no doubt 
meant to give a wider perspective to the issues dis- 
cussed, but ıt often merely helps to create confusion 
The conclusions of Patwardhan’s own empirical work 
get obscured ın a morass of secondary studies In 
fact, more often than not, she refers to her sample 
study merely to support conclusions pre-drawn on 
the basis of other studies As such, her empirical 
research serves to provide no new insight and appears 
to be incidental to, rather than the focal point of 
her book 


The contribution of Patwardhan's work lies more 
in its weaving together of scattered material to bring 
out the distinctive character of each untouchable sub- 
group within the broader strata of an ‘untouchable 
class' 


Taken together, the two books give us a compre- 
hensive idea of the factors involved in dealing with 
a complex problem Michael Mahars book ‘pre- 
senting the multiple dimensions of the issue from a 
variety of perspectives 1s both informative and highly 
readable The articles in it, evolved from research 
papers or books written by the contributors, are essen- 
tially complementary in nature Patwardhan’s book 
standing by itself as the work of one author, inevit- 
ably draws upon previous pieces of research, includ- 
ing some of those dealt with 1n Michael Mahar's book 
In this sense, it duplicates many of the observations 
of the latter But ın so far as xt highlights certain 
new issues it also complements the latter 


The contrast ın the two books lies not so much in 
their assessment of the past but rather 1n their vision 
of the future Michael Mahar in his conclusion, 
re-focuses on the problems that continue to plague 
even the educated, well-employed ex-untouchable— 
the person in whom ‘discontinuity’ ıs most manifest 
These are problems of cultural identity and social 
acceptance Overwhelmed by its complexity, he con- 
fronts the reader with the issue and a question mark 
He attempts to offer no solutions Patwardhan ıs 
more optimistic She feels that through the legal, 
administrative and constitutional measures, public and 
social ‘commitment’ has been made and that a “perco- 
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İndia”s biggest 
undertaking 
in the field of 
fertilizer industry, the 
Fertilizer Corporation 
of India Limited, 
is one of the 
largest producers 
of pilant nutrients 
in the world. 


HOW BIG IS FCI? 


FCİ's five functioning units at Sindri (Bihar), Nangal (Punjab), Trombay (Maharashtra), 
Gorakhpur (U.P.) and Namrup (Assam) have the installed capacity of half a million 
tonnes of plant nutrients This will rise to over two million tonnes when additiona 
sıx plants under construction go on stream. | 


CATALYST KNOW-HOW 


FCI ıs one of the few. organizations in the world to develop and produce a complete 
range of fertilizer catalysts, so vital to the industry. 


TOTAL FERTILIZER TECHNOLOGY 


Backed by its intensive research and development efforts, FCI has now developed 
Its own know-hows, design-and engineering capability and can execute six to eight 
modern fertilizer plants at a time from the blue-print to the final commissioning stage. 


MARKETING SET-UP 


With the vast network of sales outlets and promotional activities, FCI now serves about 
80 per cent of the country. 
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You know only too well that the price of your petrol has , 
been raised substantially Do you equally appreciate . 
; why this had to be done? The hike in the price of petrol 
is intended to restrain its consumption as well as 
to generate resources for investment in economic growth, 
including the exploration and extraction of more' oll / 
| within the country so as to produce enough petrol, 
among other things, to meet all needs. That day İs yet 
far, but it can be brought nearer with your 
understanding cooperation 


Petrol is one, and not the most essential, of the products 
distilled in our refineries from crude oll —for which 
we are dependent to the extent of 70 per cent on importa, 
whose price has móre than trebled during the ` 
last three years. Consequently, the foreign exchange 
requirement has Increased from Rs. 200 crores tast 
i year to Rs. 500 crores this year. > 


There are other: petroleum products which are more 
essential, such as Naphtha for making fertilizers, diesel i 
. for pubhc. transport and for agricultural pump sets , E 4 
end tractors, and furrace oil for power generation, steel 
production, etc. Every litre of petro! saved will : 
enable production of Naphtha which can be turned by : 
our fertilizer factories Into urea, enough to grow 10 kg, . 
of foodgrains . 
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7^ AND STEP UP. : 
ZZ; PRODUCTION 
azı You are among the lucky few Indians who own a motor can | 


only one family in a thousand has a car, Yet private 2 
- motoring accounts for almost half the petrol consumption, 


Every litr et 
SAVE PETROL grow I0 kg.of additional foodgrains 1 


Ask yourself, "Is that car journey really necessary?" 
Perhaps you can walk, Instead of motoring, Tor 
your shopping or to visit a not-too-distant neighbour, 


Send your child by the schoo! bus instead of your caf, 


Poöl with others for your journey to your office 
neighbourhood. This will save money all round. 


i Cut fuel consumption and get the best mileage out 
* of your car by tip-top maintenance. i 
And, since the increased taxi and scooter fares will 
increase the pressure on buses, have a heart and givə 
‘Gus TUAM a lift to the needy who wait at bus stops or thumb 
E you on the vay, e m i 
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lation of values into behaviour (p. 202), might only 
be a question of time. Implicit in this statement 1s 
the assumption that the movement for change 1s along 
the mght channels and once the period of ‘transition’ 
is over, integration will result. 


Neither Patwardhan nor the writers m Michael 
Mahar’s book suggest solutions which forego depend- 
ence on the existing structure of legal, educational and 
political systems Yet, their own analysis indicates 
the failure of these systems to provide a safeguard 
against oppression The existing educational struc- 
ture absorbs those it pulls out of ‘the cesspools of 
untouchabılıty”, into a faceless urban culture, isolat- 
ing ‘the mdividual from his community, but not from 
his untouchable identity, the political system envelops 
the potential leaders who thenceforth cannot sufh- 
ciently represent the interests of their caste fellows, 
the legal system in practice provides few effective 
safeguards against power backed oppression Finally, 
the problem of social degradation co-exists 
with that of economic deprivation. İn these condr 
tions to advocate reform 1s ta be reactionary. Mean- 
ingful reform needs dialogue and ‘dialogue cannot 
occur between those who deny other men the 
right to speak their word and those whose right to 
speak has been dented them’: Paulo Freire, p 76” 


For change we need revolutionary action—action 
which seeks as a first step to restore to the untouch- 
ables ‘their stolen humanity’ so that they can orga- 
mse to fight for a common cause, and as a second 
step attempt to liberate the oppressors themselves 
from the chains of their stratified existence The first 
requires the generation of self awareness among the 
untouchables The second calis for the dissolution of 
the caste system itself. 


That an awareness of identity 1s emerging among 
the untouchables, ıs obvious from the reported 
examples of confrontations between the oppressed 
and their oppressors. But it is by no means evident 
that the confrontations represent a rejection of values 
which advocate, that ‘to be 1s to be like and to be 
like 1s to be like the oppressor (Freire, p 33). In 
fact the attempts at Sanskritisation among the 
Chambhars and Dhors, the use of the present edu- 
cational and employment channels for upward mobi- 
lity by the Mahars and others, all indicate that these 
very values are for many still the principal modes of 
reference. 


That some attempt at organisation 1s being made 
ıs evident ın the emergence of the Dalit Panther move- 
ment Founded ın April 1972 by a group of educated 
Nav-Buddhist youths of untouchable origin, it aims 
to unite the oppressed. 1n all sections of Indian society 
and lead an ‘all round’ revolution However, at least 
to date, the movement has been unable to free itselt 
of caste-based sectarianism Its forms of protest still 
manifest the negative aspect of a reaction against sup- 
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pression, not the positive one of weeding out the very 
causes of violence 


In fact, organisation along political lines by itself 
cannot provide a final answer, because the violence 
that the untouchables are forced to suffer stems from 
a deep-seated belief ın the legitimacy of caste inequa- 
lıttes—a belief which the oppressors can effectively 
translate into action. by the power of the class 
advantages that they enjoy 


The solution les rather in seeking out the root 
from which all social sanctions stem and from which 
all social change must therefore emerge ‘This root 
5 the family It 1s here that the consciousness of 
caste initially germmates, and the practice of endo- 
gomy helps crystalise ıt ın a social context To this 
source can therefore be traced the de-humanization of 
both oppressors and oppressed and it ıs at this point 
itself that the process must be terminated 


Such a termination needs not merely that the seeds 
of hierarchical consciousness are never sown, but also 
that the child ıs made aware and critical of the 
influences which might seek to generate such a con- 
sciousness The instillation of this awareness can 
only take place outside the realm of the family The 
operationalisation of such a programme needs orga- 
nisation at the national level, because the education 
it requires 1s not the education of the classroom which 
whitewashes features and blunts creativity, 1mposing 
on the downtrodden a “culture of silence' and on the 
oppressors a blınd conformity to violence. It requires 
an orientation ın basic human values ‘This alone can 
demolish the myth of birth sanctified superiority. 


Bina Agarwal 
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This study explores the nature of change that has 
taken place among the Haryans of Maharashtra, 
with Poona city as the universe of study Also 
discussed ıs the contrast between the two main 
groups of Hanjans — one comprising Mang, 
Chambhar, Dhor and Holar, that seek thei 
advancement within the prevailing Hindu system, 
the other, the Mahars who converted to Buddhism 
under the leadership of Dr Ambedkar 
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"My parents are ist, sie Sar, COON. 


“Three hours later and after many trips around 
JFK Airport, vve discovered she was right. 


A girl Chhotı's age ıs never wrong shopping tps. Whenever you need 
Her parents could be. something out of the way, we go out of 

JFK. Airport : New York City Our our way to help you 
ground receptionist felt a little hand So when you book on Air-India, ; 
tugging at her saree “Cuse me, can you you don't just book a ticket, you book a. 
tell me where my parents are?" way of life, a people who understand 
* Are you lost, dear?" Our receptiomst people, especially you 
looked more worried than the child. 
*Not mé, my parents are lost," she said, 
coolly And then the search began 

Of course, it's not everyday that 
parents are lost and that we get the joy of 
bringing a family together But we take as 
much pleasure 1n helping you with onward 
connections, conference arrangements, 
hotel reservations, tour bookings even 
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İn over 70 countries across six continents the trend is towards Usha. Millans trust USHA. So can you. 
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She is our Golden Goddess This [s a Kashmir! Prayer Rug and 1s known world- 
because she buys our Wide for its weaving expertise and ancient craft 


Last year Dodsal, India's leading exporter of 
indian handmade Sa dandicrafis, sold Indian carpets worth Rs. 94 lakhs 


—vvorth millions in dollars, ,Dodsal's world-wide export network is proud to be 

pounds and marks each year. serying the craftsmen of India to successfully 
enter the most sophisticated markets of the world 

The lovely weaves of the Kashmiri carpet ` 

was introduced to India by Prince Shahı Khan 

of Sikandar in the 15th Century By the 19th 

Century Kashmiri carpets won many distinctions? 

and prizes By the 20th Century their Oriental 

and Persian designs were winning many hearts Shrl B S Gupta, 

abroad and earning foreign exchange for the nation İ) leading manufacturer, 


whose carpets we export 


PRIVATE LIMITED 
Bombay, New Delhi Baroda, Madras. 


Largest Exporters of Carpets to Germany” 
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MUCH Not just the famous ‘JEEP’ vehicles M & M are equally active in 
STEEL- M & M make available to the country a wide range of steel and alloy steels. 
MACHINE TOOLS- M & M bring you a choice of machine tools from U K West Germany, Canada and İndia, 
| ! l | İl DIE 10) INSTRUMENTATION- M & M provide Industrial Instruments, Process Controls and Automation Equipment. 
ELECTRONICS- M & M manufacture Industrial Controls,Professional Grade Components, Electro-Medicad 
Instruments and Military Equipment. 
M (BN Mi AGRO-AVIATIGH- M & M undertake aerial agricultural and anti malarial spraying 
For technical progress with a social purpose. 


MAHINDRA & MAHINDRA LTD. 


Gateway Building, Apollo Bundar, Bənbay-1, —Ţ 
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Reaching petroleum products 
wherever needed . 





VVith a nation-wide storage 3000 petrol/diesel stations, million kilolitres of products 
and distribution network, Indianoil ensures that products during 1971-72 thus meeting 

Indianoil maintains an are delivered wherever nearly 55 per cent of petroleum 
uninterrupted flow of needed All modes of product requirements of the 
petroleum products to serve transportation are pressed country—servıng the nation ın 
the nation into service—coastal tankers, its development plans as well 
With more than 200 pipelines, rail tank wagons, as ın defence efforts. 


installations, bulk depots and tank trucks and tank carts 
aviation fuel stations, and over Indianoil marketed about 14 
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m The problem 


ONE seeks in vain for a definitive Marxist study ofthe Indian reality to- 
day. Nothing substantive is available since R.P. Dutt's India today and, yet, 
Marxism came to the sub-continent long before Gandhi began mobilising 
the masses for struggle against the imperial power. We borrowed it as 
easily as we borrowed the concepts of parliamentary democracy. But, some- 
how, relating Marxism, or Marxism-Leninism as it is now described, to the 
Indian context has been an elusive process. Ostensibly, conditions all ovér 
the country seem ripe for revolutionary change. But, the parties who dec- 
lare their adherence to Marxism and Leninism, seem struck Dy an incapa- 
city to evaluate the situation, leave alone lead ıt. 


Encrusted with leaderships which have remained almost unchanged 
since the thirties, there seems little to demarcate the parties of the proleta- 
riat from the parties of the bourgeoisie, except for the compulsive propen- 
sity to split and weaken their ranks. The history of the communist move- 
ment, as the maın purveyor of Marxism in the country, reveals a vaccıla- 
tion betvveen blunders and irrelevancies, both accompanied by a unique 
courage. All this is bewildering for students of Marxism and innumerable 
questions come to mind. 


Why did the CPI oppose the 1942 ‘Quit India’ call, relating itself 
only to the European situation, and remaining outside the Indian national 
mainstream? On what understanding of Marxism-Leninism did the CPI 
work in support of the slogan of Pakistan, proving in numerous polemical 
documents and pamphlets that religious groups were entitled to their own 
State? A ready made intellectual rationale was supplied to the eager Mus- 
lim League, and much active work was undertaken by the communists to 
prove the validity of this obviously anti-Marxist concept--self-determina- 


tion for the Muslims. How did this objective Indian reality undergo a 
sudden change at the behest of a foreign party in 1946? 


In August, 1947, the communists celebrated independence but a few 
months later there was a left-about-turn and a declaration that India had 
not won independence, that the revolution had just begun. Nehru was for 
years assessed as “the running dog of imperialism', but was then magically 
transformed into a great socialist. Did he change, did the reality change or 
did the needs of the Soviet Union change? One is left wondering about the 
intellectual processes of those professing to be Marxısts. Alliances, even 
with the right wing Jana Sangh, were sought in desperate bids for Marxist 
election triumphs. "These were justified by declaring the Jana Sangh a 
*mass' party — a curious juggling of dialectics, to say the least. 


It might have been possible to understand these twists and turns as 
tactical if the strategy were ever clarified. But nowhere in all these years 
of Marxist parliamentary activity or underground activity has there emerg- 
ed a picture either of the objective reality or the projected future struc- 
ture of the Indian State, of a meaningful analysis of caste and class or a 
projection of how any one of the many problems confronting the present 
State or any future workers’ State would be solved : food, housing, trans- 
port, education, health, over-population, etc. In fact, the zealous participa- 
tion in the elections, where it is difficult to distinguish between the slogans 
of the leftist parties and the rest, tend to blur whatever connection those 
parties may have.with Marxism. In fact, the Marxist parties tend to be 
the most conservative of all in attitudes to so many old and developing 
challenges. ‘This issue of Seminar can only raise some of the issues, for the 
canvas of ‘India and Marxism’ is total, all-embracing. 
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The past E 


KDAMODARAN 

MARXISM has not yet become 
a decisive forcein India not be- 
cause of the ‘crisis of Marxism’ as 
j many western . writers imagme, 
or because of the vitality and ‘all- 
pervasive influence of Hınduısm' 
as Indian writers lıke Masami 
argue! It could not succeed be- 
cause those who called themselves 
z Marxists failed to understand 
Marxism ın its real meaning and 
i implications and to use its metho- 
dology to analyse and change Indian 
1 MR Masam, ‘Pacific Affairs’, 1951 

p 34 


“ 


reality Marxism insists that any 
attempt to change society must 
begin with a clear and objective 
analysis of the social relations in 
their entirety, the specific histori- 

cal situation, the socio-economic 
conditions, the stage in the dev- - 
elopment of society and the cor- 
relation of class forces. 


— 
+ 


Marx distinguished two stages 
in the revolutionary process lead- 
ing to a socialist society the bour- 
geois democratic revolution and : 
the socialist revolution The re- 


— 


volutionary aspirations of the 
bourgeois and petty bourgeois 
democrats could not go beyond the 
aims of their own class interests 
It behoved on the working class 
to develop these transformations 
into a socialist revolution beyond 
the frontiers of nationalism. 


Lenin, like Marx, knew that the 
bourgeoisie with their special class 
interests could not advance beyond 
nationalism. The task of the 
working class was to support the 
anti-imperialist movement, even 
if it was led by the exploiting 
bourgeois class, while striving for 
its own hegemony and to develop 
the struggle for national hberation 
into a socialist revolution The 
bourgeois democratic revolution, 
having init the germs of the pro- 
letarian revolution, could be dev- 
eloped into the stage of socialism 
ifthe working class participated 
in the joint struggle for national 
hberation with its own ideas, aims 
and objects. In other words, the 
proletariat entered the national 
movement not only to overthrow 
imperialism and sweep away 
feudal remnants, but also to carry 
the revolution forward to estab- 
hsh a new social order without 
exploiters or oppressors. 


Lenin elaborated his strategy 
of the developing antı-ımperialıst 
struggle in his celebrated ‘Theses 
on the Colonial and Semi-Colonial 
Countries! presented to the Second 
Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national held 1n 1920 


The central idea underlying 
Lenin’s theses was, as he himself 
explained in his speech, the dıs- 
tinction between the oppressed 
nations and the oppressor nations. 
He insisted that communists must 
assist and support bourgeois 
democratic national liberation 
movements and enter into a tem- 
porary alhance with bourgeois 
democracy ın the oppressed na- 
tons But they should not merge 
with it. They must uphold the 
independence of the proletarian 
movement even if ıt was ın its 
most embryonic form They must 
independently educate and or- 
ganise the exploited masses in 
defence of their own interests and 
bring together elements of future 


* movement. 


proletarian partes to 
against capitalism 


struggle 


The United Front against 1m- 
perialism and feudalism, thus, 
did not preclude the proletarian 
freedom of action to mobilise 
broad masses of the people against 
exploitation and to prepare them 
for the future struggle for socia- 
lism Participation in the national 
movement as an independent fac- 
tor could strengthen the position 
of the proletariat as a driving 
force ın the antı-ımperıalıst revolu-~ 
tion It could enable the pro- 
letariat to oppose the vacillations 
and the compromising tendencies 
ofthe natonal bourgeoisie, mobi- 
lise the peasants and the petty 
bourgeoisie for the deepening and 
broadening ofthe antı-ımperialıst 
movement and, thus, gradually 
emerge as the leading force in the 
revolution. 


Tie Communist International 
held two other Congresses im 
Lenin”s life-time Both these 
Congresses endorsed the Lenınıst 
approach to the liberation move- 
ments of the subject peoples. The 
thesis on the Colomal Question 
adopted by the IV Congress in 
November - December, 1922, em- 
phasısed the slogan ofthe anti- 
imperialist united front and stated 
that the chief task which was 
common to all national revolu-. 
tionary movements was to bring 
about national unity and achieve 
political independence It pointed 
out that the anti-imperialist unıt- 
ed front would ‘promote the dev- 
elopment of the revolutionary will 
and class consciousness of the 
working masses’, and put them 
in the front ranks of those who 
were fighting against imperialism 
and the survivals of feudalism 


The Third Plenum of the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the Com- 
munist International held in June 
1923 was more emphatic. ‘Indian 
bourgeoisie is a revolutionary 
factor, because ts interests are 
objectively in conflict with im- 
perialism. The struggle for nation- 
al liberation is a revolutionary 
In leading this move- 
ment the political party of the 
workers and peasants must act 
ın cooperation with and give ful- 


lest support to the bourgeois part- 
les in so far as they struggle against 
imperialism in some way or 
other'.? 


Ths Leninist approach to the 
national liberation movements, 
however, was not equally accept- 
able to all participants ın the 
Congresses of the Comintern It 
ıs interesting to recall that the 
first great challenge to  Lenin's 
view came from M.N Roy, an 
Indian revolutionary. During the 
Second Congress of the Comum- 
tern, Roy drafted an alternate 
set of theses which were ın con- 
flict with most of the important 
formulations made by Lenin. 
While Lenin emphasised the dis- 
tinction between the oppressed 
nations and the oppressor nations, 
Roy stressed the distinction bet- 
ween the exploited class and the 
exploiter class. 


Lenin tried to fuse the interests 
of the exploited classes with those 
of the nation Roy, on the con- 
trary, posed class interests against 
those of the nation. He opposed 
Lenin's policy of united antı-imper- 
ıalıst front and wanted the deletion 
from Lenin's theses of the parag- 
raph proclaımıng communist assis- 
tance to the bourgeois democratic 
hberation movement m the colonies 
He argued that the workers and 
peasants were so hostile to the 
national bourgeoisie that they 
could never work together ın the 
struggle against imperialism. He, 
asserted that ‘the revolutionary 
movement in India, insofar as 
the broad masses are concerned, 
has nothing ın common with the 
national liberation mövement”.3 


Lenin simply struck off from 
Roy’s theses all paragraphs which 
were in conflict with his views 
and edited them to bring them in 
line with his own theses, and 
allowed this amended veision to 
be presented to the Congress as 7” 
‘Supplementary Theses’. : 


In the open session of the Cong- 
ress, Roy declared that the alter- 


2 The Third Plenum of the ECCI, 
June 1923. 

3 G Adhıkarı, Documents of the History 
of the GPI, New Delhi. 


; 


' point was conceded by the Comin- 


` The speeches made in the open 


4 acceptance was only formal 


ations and cuts made in his origin- 
altheses had been accepted by 
him He admıtted that, for the 
overthrovy of capıtalısm ın colon- 
16s, the cooperatıon of the bour- 


ing class and the  peasantry 
through the Communist Party. 
The Comintern rejected this hne 
and decided that the slogan that 
, must be emphasised was that of 
geois nationalist revolutionary | an anti-imperialist united front 
elements was useful But he land national unity to achieve 
insisted that the Comintern and ! political independence 

the communist parties ın imperia- | 
list countries must work prima- 

nly in conjunction with the Å fter the death of Lemn ın 
proletarian parties of the colonies January, 1924, the Commntern's ap- 
and give moral and material sup- 4 proach to the national movements 
port to the general revolutionary —. to change graduallv "The 
movement only through these ECCI Report on India, prepared 
parties. It appears that thıs last on the eve of the Fifth Congress 
held ın Tune, 1924, set the task of 
the Indian communssts as follows 
“Restoratıon of the natıonal 


tern leaders and Roy vvas placed 
in charge of the organization to 


assist the national revolutionary liberation movement (abandoned 
and communist movements in by the big bourgeoisie) on a revo- 
India, with sufficient resources at tionary basis formation of a 
his disposal nemi peoples’ party which 1s 
to comprıse the urban petty 
bourgeoisie, the pauperised intel- 
lectuals, the small clerks, the 
rebellious peasantry and the ad- 
vanced workers, establishment of 
a proletarian class party. “." 


session of the Second Congress of 
the Comintern gave the appearance 
that there was no longer any 
fundamental difference between 


Lenin and Roy and that Roy had The Congress, however, did not 


‘endorse this Rovist ıdea Inst d 
accepted Lenin's ideas. B sü 2571 DELLA: 
P ut this it decided (to extend the direct 


Ro 

continued to propagate his ped contact between the Executive 
views in his letters, articles and and the natıonal emancıpatıon 
books He maitamed that the Movements of the orient." Neither 


Indian National Congress was the alhance with tbe national 
dead and characterised the ideas bourgeoisie nor the support to 
of Mahatma Gandhi as “the acu- ^ national liberation movements was 
test and most desperate manifest- 77. by the Congress Roy was 
ation of the forces of reaction’. He "9" we .. 7 thıs position He 
emphasısed the need of organısıng argued that the national bourg- 
a new nationalist party composed “Ol5€ had already entered into an 
of elements from the w orking alliance with the imperialists and 
class, peasantry and the petty had become reactionary and that 


bourgeoisie, with no place for the 7 7 um pii 7 57 hs: 
national bourgeoisie. b 0... 7: Š 
exploited classes comprising the 


workers, peasants and the petty 


At the Fourth Congress of the bourgeoisie 


Comintern, held in November 
1922, Roy made a renewed attack 
on the Leninist tacties of united 
front between the national bour- 


It 1s interesting to note that, al- 
though Roy’s objections were dis- 
missed, he was for the first time 
geoisie and the communists in the elected a full member of the Execu- 
fight against imperialism He stat- y tve of the Communist Inter- 
ed that the national bourgeoisie “ national and a candidate member 
ın India had entered into an al, of its presidium The Congress 
hance with imperialism in order also appointed a Commission which 
jointly to intensify the exploit- included, among others, Roy, 


ation of the masses and that ıt had Manuisky, Katayame and Stalin, 
thus become a reactionary force, ————— 


and therefore that the Comintern 
should support only the revo- 
lutionary movement of the work- 5 


4 From the Fourth to the Fifth World 
Congress, London, 1924, p 68 


The Fifth Congress of the C I 


r 
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in order to review the colonial 
question and prepare detailed 
recommendations 


Roy found a ‘saviour in Stalin 
who, ın his well known speech to 
thestudents of the University of 
the Peoples of the East on May 
18, 1925, proclaimed that the 
bourgeoisie ın India had betrayed 


" the revolution and had gone over 


to the camp of imperialism, be- 
cause they were more afraıd of 
the masses than ımperıalısm. The 
ımmediate task of the Com- 
munısts ın India,. according to 
him, was “to set up a nationalist 
and revolutionary coahtion of 
workers, peasants and revolution- 
ary intellectuals, as a counter- 
poise to the coalition of the great 
bourgeoisie with the imperialists,’ 
because the compromising or re- 
formist section of the native’ 
bourgeoisie ‘dreads revolution 
more than it hates imperialism, 
itis more concerned about its 
money bags than about the inter- 
ests of the fatherland, it ıs the 
wealthiest and most influential 
class in the national community and 
ıt has whole-heartedly thrown ın its 
lot with the ırreconcılable enemies 
of the revolution and has made 
common cause with the imperialists 
against the workers and peasants 
of its native lands 
cannot be victorious unless this 
alliance 1s broken." i 


Pone by Stahn's speech, 
Roy immediately set himself the 
task of elaborating his views ina 
book entitled the Future of Indian 
Politics which was published in 
1926 He wrote ‘Bourgeois 
nationalism ın India has ended in 
a complete compromise with im- 
perialism, as was predicted years 
ago by those who judged the sit- 
uation with Marxian realism" 


Reasserting his ideas, which 
were . enshrıned ın his original 
theses during the Second Congress 
ofthe CI. and which had been 
rejected by Lenin, Roy stated in 
his book ‘The social élements 
that will henceforth compose the 
movement for national liberation 


6 Stalin, Speech to the Students of the 
Toilers’ University of the East in 
Leninism, 1925 Edition 


The revolution ;: 


—o — a 


ac 


are the petty intellectuals, arti- 
sans, small traders, peasantry and 
the proletariat In the existing con- 
dition of Indian society, all these 
belong to the oppressed and ex- 
ploited class. The movement for 
national hberation will itake place 
on the basis of the struggle bet- 
ween the exploiting and exploit- 
ed classes. Henceforth the fight 
for national freedom ın India be- 
comes a class struggle approxi- 
mating to the final stage' ? 


Digs contrary to the views 


of many writers on the 
development of Comintern 
strategy, the un-Marxist un- 


Leninist class-agaınst-class 
approach to colonial problems be- 
gan, not suddenly with the Colo- 
nial Theses presented to the Sixth 
Congress 1n 1928, but explicitly as 
early as 1925 with Stalin’s speech 
to the students of the Touler’s 
University and, in fact earlier ina 
milder form, with the ECCI report 
of 1924 This strategy, which was 
fundamentally ın conflict with 
Lenm s Theses on the Colonies 
and the formulations made by the 
Comintern during  Lenins life 
time, was adopted by the Sixth 
Congress in asophisticated manner 
and more crudely by the subse- 
quent ECCI meetings 


In 1923, one year after the with- 
drawal of the non-cooperation 
movement, the Comintern under 
the leadership of Lenin had chai- 
acterised the national bourgeoisie 
in India as a revolutionary forc 
The same Comintern, at the Sixt 
Congress under Stalin, declared 
that the national bourgeoisie had 
betrayed the cause of national re- 
volution as early as 1922 because 
ıt was scared by the ‘growing 
wave of peasant risings, and of the 
strikes against native employers’. 
The Lenınıst strategy of a united 
front of all anti-imperialist forces 
was renounced ın favour of 
the Royist strategy of class against 
class, even though Roy himself 
was soon to be expelled from the 
Comintern. — 

The Sıxth Congress of the Com- 
intera m 1928 declared that 


.—————— 


7. me N Roy, Future of Indian Politics, 
1926 
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*more and 
an ideology 


Gandhism was 

more becoming 
directed against mass. revo- 
lution, and advised the Indian 
communists to undermine the ın- 
fluence of the Congress and ‘to 
get away the masses from 
national reformist and the, 
treacherous bourgeoisie op- 
position’ as the most important 
immediate task'.5 According to the 
sixth Congress, the immediate aim 
was the establishment not of an 
independent democratic republic, 
but the dictatorship of the prolet- 
ariatand the peasantry, in the 
form of a Soviet Republic, as a 
stepping stone to the dictatorship 
of the proletanat The national 


bourgeoisie had no role ın this? 


struggle. 


Between the Sixth Congress in 
1928 and the Seventh Congress in 
1935, the ECCI and the official 
journals of the Comintern pub- 
lished a series of articles, state- 
ments and documents branding 
Congress leaders as treacherous 
counter-revolutionaries and  ex- 
hortıng the Indian communisis 
tolaunch a determined fight 
against the National Congress, es-/ 
pecially its left wing. 


Stalin himself stated, ‘Mes- 
seurs the bourgeoisie count on 
drowning these countries in 


blood and rely upon police bayo- 
nets, appealing to people lke 
Gandhi for help As regards the 
assistance of the type of Gandhi, 
Tsarism had a whole bunch of 
themin the person of the hberal 
compromiısers of every kind, from 
which however nothing except 
confusion resulted’.® 


F 


— 


The Roy-Stalin theory that the 
Indian bourgeoisie became capıt- 
ulatory and counter-revolutionary 
as early as 1922 was in conflict not 
only with the teachings of Marx 


'and Lenin, but. also. with. Indian 


reality. Itis true that capitalism 
in India developed as a part of 
world capitalism But world 
capitalism ıs not a homogeneous 
and monolithic entity. It cannot 


- 


8 Comintern and National and Colonial 
Questions, New Delhi, 1973 p 112 


9 Stalin, Political Report to the 16th 
Congress of the CPSU 


- 


exist without its inherent contradi- 
ctions and fierce conflicts within 
ıt The political and economic, 
domination by the British ruling 


class hindered the development; 
of native capitalism in India. 
True, the Indian bourgeoisie 
never wanted to  over-throw 


British domination through a re- 
volution and a radical transfor- 
mation of society. They tried to: 
strengthen themselves through 
compromises and concessions. But 
they knew that they could not 
develop asa subservient ally of 
British imperialism Thus, the 
national bourgeoisie in India deve- 


loped not only through compromises’ 


with imperialism but also in op- 
position to it. 


1s dıvıde the bourgeoisie mto a 
compromising reformistsection and 
a revolutionary fighting section was, 
however, quite untenable. Com- 
promise and opposition were the 


dual nature of the same natıonal” 


bourgeoisie, and not of its differ- 
entsections as Stalin thought In 
other words, compromuses and con- 
cessions did not make the national 
bourgeoisie into a capıtulatory and 
counter-revolutionary force 


On the contiary, with each con- 
cession gained from imperialism 
their bargaınıng power increased, 
With every advance ın the econo- 
mic sphere, their struggle for pro- 
fts and power became more 
intense their attempts to obstruct 
the imperialist scheme of mobi- 
lising India's rich resources in the 
interests of British capital, their 
opposition to the domination. of 
British-controlled banks and to the 
enactment of the Reserve Bank 
Bill, their criticism of the use of 
Indian Railways to enhance the 
unterests of British capitalists, 
their demand fot facilities for the 
development of coastal shipping 
under Indian capitalists; their 
opposition to the government’s 
policy of fixmg the ratio of the 
rupee to foster the interests of 
British traders, their fight for 
tariff protection and against Im- 
perial preference—all these demo- 
nstrate not their subservience and 


/ 


surrender, but their opposition to / 


ımperialısm 


Roy 


in the early twenties had 
argued 


that national revolution 


4 


+ 


V 


N 
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for independence was a revolution 
of the exploited classes against all 
exploiting classes, both internal 
and foreign. The Comintern 
under Stalin, after the Sixth Cong- 
ress, repeated this idea and ad- 
vanced the theory that national 
democratic and proletarian revo- 
lutions could be fused into one 
so that a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat and the peasantry ın the 
form of a Soviet republic, could 
be established in India through 
a combined attack on Indian and 


foreign exploiters at the same 
time 
This was never the idea of 


Marx and Lenin. To them the 
bourgeois democratic and socialist 
revolutions represented two distinct 
stages, the former passing into the 
latter depending on the balance 
of class forces Lenin admitted 
the possibility of a non-capitalist 
path for backward countries under 


conditions of victorious proleta- 
ılan revolutions ın a number of 
advanced capitalist countries 


, actively helping them But such 


~ 


a situation did not exist. When 
the Comintern was writing about 
the fusion of revolutions, India 
was fighting not for a Soviet Re- 
public but for complete ındepend- 
ence, and the National bour- 
geoisie was playing an important 
role in that struggle. 


The Comintern’s mechanical 
identification of the interests of 
the national bourgeoisie with those 
of the Indian National Congress 
amounted to a total rejection 
of the dynamic and progressive 
role of nationalism ın colonal 
countries. The national move- 
ment represented not exclusively 
the capitalist class but all classes 
and groups whose interests, for 
the moment, were national inter- 
ests The Congress leaders who 
directed the national movement 
ın India were not themselves 
capitalists but educated petty bour- 
geois democrats who had links with 
the bourgeois, landlord and profes- 
sional classes Their demands 
often coincided with the demands 
of the rising bourgeoisie for the 
development of Indian industries 
and a greater sharein the admı- 
nistration of the country. But 


/ 


they were not mere represent- 
atives or spokesmen of the capı- 
talıst class The capitalists had 


their own organizations such as 


the Chamber of Commerce and 
employer’s associations to fight 
for their specific class demands 


The Congress leaders, on the 
contrary, always claimed that the 
interests they represented were 
national interests They mobilised 
the people belonging to different 
classes and unleashed the mass 
forces in the struggle for national 
demands. The national demands 
often coincided with the class de- 
mands of the bourgeoisie for 
better facilities for ındustılal 
development under their own con- 
trol. But the class conscious workers 
and peasants and the 7: 


students and petty bourgeois 
masses, subyected the Congress 
leadership to constant pressure 


and pushed ıt to. more advanced 
positions in the anti-imperialist 


struggle 


The withdrawal of the Non- 
cooperation Movement led to a 
wide-spread disillusionment among 
the antı-ımperalıst forces 


young radicals in various paits 


- 


U. P., Gulam Hussein in Lahore, 
R C. Sharma in Pondicherry. 
He sent emıssarıes like Nalim 
Das Gupta to India to make 
dırect contact with them. He 
wrote a series of letters and sent 
his books and journals to them 
He offered money to them and 
even sent small amounts to some 
of them always offering more on 
condition that they implemented 
his 1nstructions. ` 


I, would be wrong to suggest 
that his books, articles and letters 
did not exert any influence on the 
recipients. But, for al] his shrewd- 
ness and intelligence, and his 
tireless propaganda and publicity, 
he could not succeed either ın 
building a Communist Party of 
India or in strengthening the antı- 
imperialist movement. 


Roy aimed at mobilising the 
radicals inside the National Cong- 
ress and, with their help, at or- 
ganizing a People’s Party as a 
rival to the Congress which, in 
his opinion, was a dying and 
anachronistic organization; the 
early communists in India, on the 


Many ‘contrary, saw ın the Congress a 


vehicle of anti-imperialist struggles 


of the country turned from Gandhi .arid refused to part company with 


to Marx and Lenin in their 
search for an alternate path for 
national | emancipation They 
began to realise that the anti-ım- 
perialist movement had failed 
because the masses had not been 
sufficiently involved and that it 
could be revived and strengthened 
only by the mobilization of the 
workers and peasants and other 


' oppressed sections of the people 


for more militant forms of strug- 
gle They began to 
the national movement should 
espouse the cause of the exploited 
classes and that Swaraj should be 
defined as Svvara) for the masses. 


It was about this tme that 
M. N. Roy, on behalf of the 
Comintern, began to direct the 


Indian communist movement from 
abroad He contacted a number 
of radical nationalists in different 
parts of the country —Sıngaravelu 
Chettiar in Madras, Dange in 
Bombay, Muzzafar Ahmed and 
C R. Das ın Calcutta, 
nanand and Shaukat Usman: in 


insist that " 


Sampur- , 
/ to function under the C.P.I. 


1t. 


Roy invited his contacts to 
Europe to attend a conference in 
order to prepare a programme 
and discuss methods of work in 
India. None went to hm. Roy 
argued that the Communist Party 
must be formed as an illegal party 
and insisted that ıt must express 
its faith in violence, what was 
finally formed at Cawnpore at the 
end of Decembeı 1925 was a legal 
party Roy wanted the Com- 
munist Party to affiliate with the 
Communist International, the 
C P.I. did not consider affiliation 
as a necessity until 1929, although 
it was prepared to maintain rela- 
tions with the Comintern and the 
communist parties of foreign coun- 
tries. 


Roy urged the Indian com- 
munists to recognise his Foreign 
Bureau as a leading centre and to 
abide by its decisions, the com- 
munists ın India, on the other 
hand, wanted his Foreign. Bureau 
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Even those who we1e piepared 
toaccept money from him, and 
appealed to him to send more 
help, weie not prepared to abide 
by his instructions. Strangely 
enough, ıt was Satyabhakta, who 
had no contact with Roy and 
disagreed with him on many 
issues, who took the initiative to 
convene, ın December 1925, an 
all-India Conference of pıo-com- 
munıst radicals—including those 
who were ın correspondence with 
Roy—and to organise a Com- 
munist Party of India It is equally 
Strange that Roy denounced this 
paity by implying thatit was an 
organization initiated by police 
spies. 


Tres early communists were, 
above all, radical natıonalısts 
with only vague and abstract ideas 
of sociahsm and Marxism. It 
was only after the aırıval m 
India of British communists, and 
particularly Spratt and Bradley, 
that their organization began to 
manifest a distinct communist 
crientation. They were guided 
at this stage, not by the ideas of 
Roy or Stalin, but by those of 
Lenin and the tactics and strategy 
adopted by the CI. under his 
leadership It was, perhaps, 
than anyone else, 
who helped the young communists 
in India to integrate Marxist 
thought with the situation that 
was developing, and with the 
problems and tasks of the antı- 
imperialist movement and of the 
orgamsation of the workmg 
people. The anti-1mperialist move- 
ment was viewed as a com- 
ponent part of the world wide 
struggle for sociahsm and the 
emancipation of the working class 
as closely tied up with national 
liberation Thus, Indian nationa- 
‘lism attained anew social signi- 
ficance. 


Communists ın İndia, though 
small in number, functioned both 
as anindependent force and asa 
militant part of the anti-imperia- 
list movement On the one hand, 
they worked ınsıde the Indian 
National Congress with their 
revolutionary ideas and mılıtant 
slogans witha view to radıcalıs- 
ing it; on the other, they sought 
independently to organise workers 
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and peasants for their 1mmedaate 
demands While supporting the 
national movement they rallied the 
leftist elements inside the Cong- 
ress, and the masses outside, 
behind their criticism of the proper- 
classes and 
ideology. 


It was a period of great 
national upsurge in which both 
communists and Congressmen 
participated. The growing strug- 
gles of the workers, the emergence 
of a Congress left-wing which 
insisted on complete independence 
instead of Dominion Status, and 
the formation of Workers’ and 
Peasants” Parties in various pro- 
vınces and the All India Workers’ 
and Peasants’ Party ın 1928, the 
grovvth of mılıtant youth leagues 
which demanded not only complete 
independence but also a socialist 
future, the widespread agitation 
agamst the Simon Commission, 
the adoption of the resolution on 
complete independence as the goal 
of the Congress at its Lahore 
session in 1929, and the launching 
of the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment under Mahatma Gandhi 
in 1930 these were some of the 
new developments of this 
period. 


Tie Civil Disobedience move- 
ment in which thousands of men 
and women fought against the 
Jawless laws of the British Gov- 
ernment, braving lathis and bullets, 
courting arrest and imprisonment, 
created a Situation pregnant with 
revolutionary possibilities. The 
communists could have used this 
to strengthen themselves and the 
antiamperialst movement But 
they could not do this because 
it was precisely on the eve of the 
nationwide Civil Disobedience 
Movement that the Communist 
Party of India began to accept the 
absolute authority of the Gomin- 
tern in word and spirit and to look 
to Moscow for its theoretical and 
practical guidance. The tasks of the 
Indian communists began to be 
determined not by them, on the 
basis of a Marxist analysis of the 
objective situation and the actual 
conditions of struggle in India, 
but by the directives from Mos- 
cow by persons who had no know- 
ledge of Indian ieality. Loyalty 
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to the world revolution was 
identified with blınd obedience 
to the Comintern and its leaders. 


It was in thispenod that Stalin, 
after liquidating all his real and 
imaginary opponents within the 
Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, took full control of the 
Comintern and began to determine 
the fate of the world communist 
movement. The Comintern 
officials and the leaders of 
the world communist movement 
acclaimed Stalin as the real and 
only ınheritor of the teachings of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin, and the 
Communist International began 
to be referred to as the Leninist- 
Stalinist Comintern. Stalinism 
became the Marxism-Leninism of 
the new era and anybody who 
dared to dissent was immediately 
denounced as a renegade and an 
enemy of the people. 


The strategy and tactıcs of the 
Sixth Congress of the Comintern 
and the subsequent resolutions 
and directives of the ECCI were 
uncritically implemented in India 
with disastrous consequences. On 
the eve of the Lahore session of 
the Congress, the Bombay W.P.P 
m a Manifesto, echoing the state- 
ment of the ECCI, characterised 
the Congress leadership as pro- 
imperialist and argued that the 
two-stage revolution should be 
fused into one “The struggle for 
independence is now necessarily 
a struggle against Imperialism 
and its allies the native capitalists, x 
landlords and feudal chiefs, in 
fact the struggle of the exploited 
against the exploiters’ 39 


The Meerut communist leaders 
who had decided in a meeting 
held at the end of December, 
1928 that the Colonial Thests of the 
Sixth Congress should be accepted 
only ‘as a basis to be changed 
according to the conditions in 
India’ now wholeheartedly decid- 
ed to follow the Comintern leader- 
ship and stated that the Congress 
leaders were trying to compro- 
mise with imperialısm to gain con- 


cessions for the capitalist class ın 


India. 


10 Manifesto of WPP, Bombay to INC, 
1929, p 8 
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` revolutionary masses 


4 and splits which 
~ CPI into local warrıng factions 


The Indian communists de- 
nounced the Civil Disobedience 
Movement as a counter revolu- 
'tionary manoeuvre of the reac- 
tionary bourgeoisie designed to 
assist the ımperıalısts by dıstract- 
ing the masses from genume antı- 
imperialist struggles. The Con- 
gress was identified with the 
capitalist class. Gandhi and 
Nehru were condemned as mere 


' tools of impenahsm "The Roy- 


Stalin theory that the Congress 
leaders were more afraid of the 
than 
imperialism was widely propagated. 


‘Following the 
the Civil Disobedience Movement, 
there was a considerable amount 
of radıcalısatıon within the Con- 
gress and a new orientation to- 
ward Marxism. The Congress 
Socialist Party was the result of 
the crystallization of this radıcalı- 
zation. The Comintern denoun- 
ced the Congress Socialists as 


“ social fascists and as a left man- 


oeuvre of the Congress and the 
Indian communists — enthusiasti- 
cally repeated the accusations. 


ds implementation of this 
Comintern hne resulted not only 


in the complete isolation of the’ 
Indian communists from the 
national mainstream and the 


trade union movement but also 
m internal squabbles, quarrels 
reduced the 


with a minimal mass base. 


It was the Seventh Congress of 
the Communist International] that 
enabled the Indian communists to 
get out of this wilderness. In his 
report to the Seventh Congress 
on August 2, 1935 Dimitrov de- 
clared. ‘While mamtaimng their 
political and organizational inde- 
pendence, they must carıy ön 
'actve work inside the organi- 
zations which. take part in the 
Indian National Congress facilita- 
ting the process of crystallization 


communists 


of 


(| United Front” 


In fact, this was precisely the 
pohcy adopted by the Indian 
ın the 
Dimitroy nowhere says why and 
according to what Marxist Lenı- 
nist principles this policy was 
abandoned by the Sixth Congress 
and the subsequent plenums of 
the ECCI leading the Indian 
communists to disruption and 
isolation from the mainstream of 
the national movement. On the 
other hand, he justifies all the 
‘activities of the G.I. between the 
sixth and Seventh Congresses and 
praises Stalin for leading it on 


‘correct lines. / 
withdrawal of 


— 


I order to facilitate the ım- 
plementation of the new Gomin- 
tern hne in India, Palme Dutt 
and Ben Bradley published an 
ımportant . article in the Impre- 
corr on the “Antı-ımperialıst 
They pointed out 
that the indispensable condition 
for the successful advance of the 
Indian national struggle was unity 
of all anti-imperialist forces ın the 
common struggle. The immediate 
task was, therefore, to ‘unite all 
the forces of the National Cong- 
ress, the trade unions, the 
peasants’ organizations, the youth 
organizations, etc.; on a common 
platform in a mighty commo 
front. It ıs even possible that 
the Natıonal Congress, by the 
further transformation of its or- 
ganızatıon and programme, may 
become the form of realısatıon of 
the Anti-[mperiahst Peoples’ 
Front’. 


Implementing the new line 
which came from Moscow via 
London, the Central Committee 
of the CPI asserted that ‘the 
Seventh Congress did not undo 
the work of the Sixth Congress, 
but carried it forward by basing 
itself on the decisions of ‘the 
Sixth Congress itself, on the deep 
and strong theoretical foundations 
laid down there” and that the 


of a national revolutionary wing 4 strategies of both Congresses were 
among them, for the purpose of?) based on Marxism-Leninism. 
further developing the national | 


liberation movement of the 


Indian peoples 
imperialists’ 11 


11 Dimitrov, 
Delhi, 1971, pp. 172-75 


against British 


But, m actual practice it was 
a significant break with the past, 
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twenties. ` 
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' edits hne. 


a break that helped the Com- 
munist Party to regain ats strength, 
to umte its ranks and to build 
for the first time a real All India 
Communist Party with Provincial 
Committees in almost all provin- 
ces The building of the antı- 
imperialist united front was 
facıhtated by the helpful attitude 
adopted by leftist Congressmen 
led by Nehru and the Congress 
Socialist Party. A number of 
Congressmen and Congress Socia- 
lists in addition to factory workers 
and peasants jomed the Gom- 
munıst Party. "The membership 
of the Communist Party increased 
from about 1501in 1934 to more 
than 5000 in 1939. "The split in 
the ATTUC was healed and 
powerful trade unions, Kısan 
Sabhzs, Students’ Unions and 
Progressive Writers’ Associations 
were formed under the leadership 
of the CPI. 


Hİ ses the United Front col- 
lapsed during thesecond world war. 
When the war broke out, the 
Communist Party opposed ıt as an 
imperialist war. The main slogan 
was uncompromising war against 
British imperialism, paralysation 
of war efforts, general strike and 
armed insurrection İn the fore- 
front was the slogan of national 
independence and national revo- 
lution. The party accused the 
Congress leaders and the Congress 
Socialist Party of creating a 
stalemate and denounced the Indi- 
vidual Satyagraha under the 
leadership of Gandhi as a sham 
fight for a compromise with 
imperialism. 


With Hitlers attack on the 
Soviet Union, however, it chang- 
"The imperialist war 
became a peoples’ war. ‘The party 
asked its followers to support the 
government’s war efforts Thus, 
at a critical stage ın India’s history 
when, ın August 1942 Gandhi 
launched his Quit India Movement 
with the slogan of ‘Do or Diel,, 


/ the party opposed ıt. The change in 


the characterisation ofthe war, 
opposition to the ‘Quit India’ 
movement, support to the war 
efforts when thousands of Cong- 
gressmen and Socialists were in 
jail for opposing the war, the 
characterisation of Subhash Bose 
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as a fascist and the Congress 
Socialists as fifth columnists—these 


, policies alienated the communists 


/ 


| 
| 


from the mass. antı-imperialıst 
movement. 


At the end of the war the com- 
munists once again tried to parti- 
cıpate ın struggles and tried with 
great difficulty to regain their 
image as patriots and fighters. 
They were certainly in the fore- 
front of the antı-ımperıalıst strug- 
gles and mass actions in 1946-47. 
But they could not play an effec- 
tive role during the transfer of 
power ın August 1947. The 
national bourgeoisie could impose 
its hegemony over the proletariat 
and prevent a socialist transfor- 
mation of society not because they 
were strong ın themselves, but 
because the communists pursued 


7Suicidal anti-Marxist policies and 
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faled miserably to buld the 
hegemony of the working class ın 
the antı-ımperıalıst movement 
lheir attitude to the transfer of 
power worsened their position. 


due new regime which was ins”) 
talled ın India on August 15, 1947, * 


was the result of a compromise 
between the British ruling class 
and the natıonalıst leaders 
India, in the wake of turbulent 
mass actions. It marked the 
emergence of India from a long 
period of colonial rule which had 
brought ın its train untold suffer- 
ings to the people. The Com- 
munıst Party of India jomed the. 
other anti-imperialıst forces to 
celebrate August 15, as a day of 
national rejoicing 


Then came the Zhdanov^ thesis 
which divided the world into two 
hostile camps and the Zhukov 
article which declared that the 
‘conferment of independence on 
colonies does not at all guarantee 
their independence’ because ‘the 
new British Plan of ‘‘quitting 
India" essentially makes it pos- 
sible for Britain to preserve her 
decisive economic and political 
position in India’ The meeting 
of, the Central Committee of the 
CPI held in Bombay in December 
1947 seized upon the new truth 
which came from Moscow and 


|. adopted a new line based on it. It 


r 


declared war on the Nehru 


" 


f 


of V 


Government and the Indian 
National Congress which allegedly 
sold the country to imperialism. 


Js Second Congress of the 
CPI held in Calcutta in February- 
March 1948, characterised the 
new State m India as a semi-colo- 
nial State. According to it, 
‘British domination has not ended, 
but the form of domination has 
changed. The bourgeoisie, so 
long kept out of power and ın 
opposition to ıt, 1s granted a share 
of State power in order to disrupt 
and drown the national democra- 
tic revolution in blood. The 
Mountbatten award does not re- 
ally signify the retreat of Imperi- 
alısm, but 1s a counter offensive 
against the rising forces of Indian 
people”.15 


The task of the Communist 
Party was to organize a People's 
Democratic front—an alliance 
of the working class, peasantry 
and the middle class—in order to 
overthrow the Nehru government 
dominated by imperialism by an 
armed revolution and to establish 
a People’s Democratic State. It 
was made clear that ‘the People’s 
Democratic State meant the Dic- 
tatorshıp of the Proletarıat”.15 
Thus, the worn-out theories of the 
three-class alliance against impe- 
rialism and of the fusion of the 
two stages of the revolution 
which did immense harm to the 
revolutionary movement im the 
early thirties, were revived with 
a vengeance. 


The Party appeared to be unı- 
ted under the Zhdanov-Zhukov- 
Ranadive line that August 15 did 


“not signify any advance towards 


the freedom of India and that 
India was still a semi-colomal 
country groaning under impe- 
rialism and feudalism. But soon 
anew controversy flared up. how 
should the Second Congress Re- 
solution be 1mplemented? Should 
the party follow the Chinese path 
or the Russian path? Was the 
armed revolution - against the 


Nehru Government to be based7, 


a 
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13 II Congress of the CPI 


14 Review of the Second Congress of 
CPI, p 28, Jan 27, 1950 
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on the model of the Chinese 
Revolution or on that of the 
Russian Revolution? 


The Secretarat of the Andhra 
Provincial (Committee of the 
C.P.I. suggested that the  reso- 
lution of the Second Congress 
must be implemented by following 


the Chinese path, to abolish the / 


semi-colonial-semi-feudal , system 
maintained by imperialism and the 
Nehru government and to estab- 
hsh People's Democracy in India. 
Quoting extensively fiom Mao 
lse-tung, the Andhra Secretariat 
insisted that the stage in India 
was that of People’s Democratic 


Revolution and not socialist re- 


volution. The task was to over- 
throw the  semi-colonal State 
dominated by imperialism and 
to establish a People’s Democra- 
tic State which must be disting- 
uished from a socialist State. 


Rejecting the Andhra lne, 
Ranadive, the new General Sec- 
retary of the C P.I., observed that 
some of Mao Tse-tung's formu- 


latıons were 'against every tenet 2 


of Marxism-Leninism’ and in con- 
tradiction to the understanding of 
the world communist parties.‘ Why 
do the Chinese have to go through 
the protracted civil war”, he 
asked. And he himself answeied: 
Just because the leadership of the 
Chmese Communist Party at times 
fails to fight for the hegemony of 
the proletariat and _ bringing 
the majority of the mass in allı- 
ance and under the leadership of 
the proletariat, because ıt follovv- 
ed tactical policies which led to 
dısaster.?1ö 


The contioversy was solved not 
by internal discussions based ona 
new analysis of Indian reality but 
by the official journal of the Com- 
inform which announced on 
January 27, 1950, a new policy 
for India. It approvingly quoted 
Liu Shao Chi that the path taken 
by the Chinese people was the 
path that must be taken by the 
people of the various colonial and 
semi-colonial countries in their 
fight for national independence 
and People’s Democracy. The 


15 ‘For a Lasting Peace, For a Peoples’ 


Democracy’, January 27, 1950 
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task of the Indian communists was nizatıonal deadlock and extreme C.P.I and a new Statement of 


— 


to follow the Chinese example, 
and ‘on the basis of common strug- 
gle for freedom and national in- 
dependence of their country, 
against the reactionary big bour- 
geoisie and feudal princes col- 
laboratıng with them, to unite all 
classes, parties, groups and orga- 
nizations willing to defend the 
national 1ndependence and free- 
dom of İndıa”.15 


Explamıng this new united 


financial crisis at all levels of the 
party organizations "15 


The C.P S U again came to the 


/ rescue of the Indian Party Early 


ın 1951 A.K. Ghosh, SA. Dange, 
Rajeshwar Rao and Basava Pun- 
nayya went to Moscow and, with 
the assistance of Stalin, Molotov, 
Suslov and Malenkov prepared a 
new tactical hne and the outline 


front tactıcs the arücle advised 27 Draft Programme of the 


the Indian communists to expose 
‘the anti-national and treacherous 
policy of the Congress and League 
Governments which have become 
/ direct heutenants of the British 
^ and American imperialists and are 
seeking to make India a base of 
war against the US.S.R. the 
People’s Democracies and the 
liberation struggle of the people 
of Asıa”.17 


The Communist Party leader- 
ship in India immediately accep- 
ted the Cominform article as ‘the 
correct Marxist-Leninist lme. 
Ranadive publicly apologised to 
Mao Tse-tung for his ımpertınence 
ın criticising the policies of the 
Great Chinese Communist Party 
In his reply Mao offered his sup- 
port to the C P.I. and expressed 
the hope that the day vvas not 
far off when India would be lıber- 
ated by the Communist Party 
from the oppression of Anglo- 
American impenalısm and ats 
Indian lackeys. Thus, about three- 
years after August 15, both Mao 
' and Stalin agreed that India was 
stıll a semi-colony under Anglo- 
American imperiahsm and its 
lackey, the Nehru government. 
And the Indian communists follow- 
ed them. d 
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Bur, confusion ın the party 
leadershıp contınued, because the 
new line could not be implemen- 
ted. The Polit Bureau circular 
dated September 16, 1950, ad- 
dressed to all party members re- 
ported that ‘since the last (Central 
Committee) meeting in May, the 
ınner party crisis has further ac- 
centuated and ıt has assumed the 
most acute form leading to orga- 
16 Ibid 

17. Party Letter, Sept. 16, 1950 


Communist Party of India The 
Draft Programme, published by 
the Polit Bureau of the Indian 
Party in Aprıl, 1951 and by the 
Cominform journal of may_ll, 
1951, declared that “the Govern- 
ment of the National Congress’ 
installed *by the consent of the 
British imperiahsts! was ‘hanging on 
to the will of the British ımperial- 
ists’ and that the British imperialists 
covered their rule ‘with the mantle 


of the new Congress Govein- 
ment.”1? 
The new tactical line declared 


that a ‘colonial set up” still prevail- 
ed ın India and the task of the 
Communist Party was, therefore, 
to build a National United. Front 
including the national bourgeoisie 
"under the leadership of the work- 
1ng class for ‘anti-feudal anti-1m- 
perialist revolution’, for the ‘over- 
throw of the present Indian State 
and its replacement by a People's 
Democratic State ”?0 


While the Communist Party was 
engaged ininner party struggles 
and controversies over the correct 
path for the revolution. to over- 
throw the Nehru government, the 
Constituent Assembly adopted the 
new Constitution which proclaim- 
ed the birth of the Independent 
Republic of India, Without much 
delay preparations began for the 
first general elections based on 
universaladult suffrage. It was 
in such a situation that the docu- 


ments approved by Moscow were 


endorsed by a special conference 
of the CPI held in October 
1951 The Party.also published 
the Election Manifesto of the 
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18 Draft Programme of the 
L P P D, May 11, 1951 


19 The Tactical Line of the CPI, 1351 
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CPI, 


| list revolution, 
; two revolutions were intertwined 


fbe a 
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Between 1948 and 1951, the 
maın controversy centred round 
the problem of the consummatıon 
of the national democratıc re- 
i volution and its link with the socia~ 
1e, whether the 


or whether one passed ınto the 
other, whether People's Demo- 
cracy and socialism were the same 


Lor two distinct stages and whether 


considerable time would 
between the two stages. 
socialism owas considered to 
distant am The im- 
mediate aim was not even the 
overthrow of imperialism and 
feudalism and the establishment 
of People's Democracy asa step- 


lapse 
Now, 


ping stone to socialism, but the 
overthrow of the Nehru 
government and establishment 
lof a government of People’s 


Democracy as a stepping stone to 
: a state of People’s Democracy. 


Between 1948 and 1951 ıt was 
considered that the revolution 
had to be carried out by an al- 
hance of three classes—the work- 
ers, the peasants and the middle 
clases Now, the government of 
People's Democracy was to be 
estabhshed through the alhance 
of alhdemocratc parties represen- 
ing different classes including the 

Porn bourgeoisie The national 
bourgeoisie was expected to jom 
the alliance to overthrow the 
_Nehru government which served 
not their interests, but the inter- 
ests of feudalism and imperialism. 


The Election Manifesto publish- 
ed in 1951 explained the class 
composition of the new govern- 
ment to be formed after the at- 
tainment of Independence as fol- 
lows ‘The Government of People’s 
Democracy willbe a government 
of all democratic parties, groups 
and individuals Oo representing 
workers, peasants, middle classes 
and the national bourgeoisie, the 
bourgeoisie that stands for gen- 
une  industrialsation oof the 
country and for the freedom and 
the independence of [ndia.’”# 


The new Programme of the 
CPI explained the party's objec- 
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Programme of the CPI, 1951 
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tives more clearly’ While ‘adher- 
ing to the aim of building a socia- 
list society the Communist Party 
ıs not demanding the establish- 
ment of socialism in the country 
in the present stage of our deve- 
lopment. In view of the back- 
wardness of the economic 
development of India and of the 
vveakness of the mass organıs- 
ations of workers, peasants, and 
toiling intelligentsia, our party 
‘does not find 1t possible to carry 
out a socialist transformation in 
our country. But our party regards 
as quite mature the task of re- 
placing the present anti-democra- 
ticand antı-popular government 
, by anew government of People’s 
Democracy, created on the basis 
of a coalition of all democratic 
anti-feudal, and anti-imperialist 
forces 1n the country.”?? 


The Programme was first ımple- 
mented in the general elections 
held at the end of 1951 To sut 
the needs of the elections, the unı- 
(ted front of classes was interpre- 
ted ın terms of a united. front of 
political parties. The general 
task was considered to be the for- 
mation of the united front of left- 
ist parties which would serve as 
the basis of a broader National 
Democratic Front. The tactics of 
the United Front varied from 
State to State, dependıng upon 
the partıes vvhıch vvere prepared 
to enter ınto electoral allıances 
with the CPI. "The party conclu- 
ded electoral allıances with the 
Left Socialist Party ın Delhi, with 
Marxist Forward Bloc ın Bengal, 
with the Dravida Kazhakam in 
Madras, the Revolutionary Soci- 
ast Party in  Travancore-Co- 
chin. 


These alliances resulted in 
considerable successes considering 
that the party had just emerged 
into legality from the period of 
repression and underground life. 
In the Lok Sabha the Communist 
Party became the second largest 
party although ıt controlled, along 
with the its allies, only 26 seats 
Thus, the party entered a new 
stage inits history, the stage of 
parliamentary activities and 
electoral alliances. 


22. Third Congress of the CPI, 1953. 
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The Central question discussed 
at the third Congress of the CPI, 
held in Madurai from December 
27,1953 to January 4, 1954, was 
the slogan of the struggle for a 
government of Democratic Unity. 
The Programme adopted by the 
Congress declared ‘It is only by 
keeping this general slogan for 
al the struggles that are to- 
day breaking out that the party 
will be able to bring to the fore- 
front the central question of the 
whole stage of ourrevolution—the 
question of power. Furthermore, 
itis only by '$iving appropriate, 
concrete shape to this slogan in 
varying conditions of the various 
States, that the Party will be able 
to unite all the forces of the opposttion, 
ras well as those forces inside the 
| Congress which are more and 

| more coming out against the 
official policies of the Congress '?3 


It may be pointed out that when 
the party spoke about power ıt 
did not mean the power of the 
working class and other exploited 
classes, to be achieved through 
the successful overthrow of the 
rule of the exploiting classes and 
their State, but parliamentary 
victories attamed through electo- 
1al alliances within the bourgeois 
State system. It certainly empha- 
sized the necessity of struggles of 
the workers, peasants, and other 
exploited sections of the people 
But these struggles had to be taılo- 
1ed to the needs of electoral victo- 
ries of the party. 


| 


I the words of the Political 
Resolution adopted by the Con- 
gress, 'the struggles for day to day 
demands, the struggles agaınst 
taxation and high prices, against 
mass unemployment, the struggle 
for the preservation and extension 
of civil lberties and democratic 
rights, all get more and more ın- 
terlinked and can grow into the 
common struggle for the replacement 
of the present government by a Govern- 
ment of Democratic Unity’.24 The task 
of the government of Democratic 
Unity was not to make any struc- 


23. Resolution of the III Congress of the 


Lenin, Communist Party and Parlıa- 
mentarısm, 11 Congress of the CPI 


tural changes but to give ‘an ım- 
mediate though limited relief to 
the people” through measures which 
were already outlined ın the 
Elections Manifesto of 1951. 


The general elections of 1957 
and the formation of a communist 
, government m Kerala marked a 
j\radical departure in the aims, 
" outlook and practical activities of 
^ the Communist Party. The Kerala 
victory was acclaimed by leading 
communists as the first example 
of the working class capturing 
| power through peaceful means, 
i.e , through the democratic parla- 
‘mentary process "The seizure of 
political power was equated with 
the formation of a communist 
government ina provincial assem- 
bly Winning a majority of seats 
in other assernblies and, if possible, 
in the Parlament and the forma- 
tion of governments with or with- 
out the alliance of other political 
parties became an alluring aim. 
= CTI e 


İn the sixties, parlıamentary 
struggles became more elastic 
Alliances of political parties were 
justified or condemned on the 
basis of the needs of the hour. how 
‘to break the Congress monopoly 
of power’, how to form a govern- 
ment of democratic unity or left 
unity, how to forma coalition go- 
vernment with theCongress Thus, 
an alliance with the Jana Sangh to 
form a government in Bihar was 
justified although after the fall of 
the ministry the same Jana Sangh 
f£ became a reactionary party. The 
Muslim League which was a com- 
munal party for a long time 
\ became ‘a progressive democratic 
| party’ when it joined first with the 
communists and then with both 
communists and the Congress to 
form coalition governments in 
Kerala 


The aim was always a redivi- 
sion of power and wealth within 
the framework of the exploitative 
system and not the abolition of 
class politics, for the shift from 
revolutionary mass aims to the 
elitist demands of electoral poli- 
tics had its own logic. Class 
| analysis was replaced by parlamen- 

/|tary analysis and class lines of 
divisions were directly correlated 
with political currents. The 


strength of the party began to be 
measured by the number of seats, 
and election. victories became a 
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/ subsfitute for revolution. 


evergrowing significance of the 
struggle for reforms within the 
capitalist system” and had conver- 
ted «the maximum programme into 
a figure of speech as an altogether 


Of course, mass demonstrations // remote, final goal. Lenin pointed 
and struggles for economic and” out how ‘this served as a basis for 


political demands contınued. But 
they were not related to the strug- 
gle for socialism, but to the “real 
struggle’ for parliamentary seats 
and ministerial chairs. In the ab- 
sence of a revolutionary mass line, 
election politics paved the way 
for crude economism which trans- 
formed the revolutionary move- 
iment mto a movement for the 
{acquisition of material gains within 
the existing class relationships. 
This, in its turn, led not to the 
unity of the working people, but 
to their atomısation and splıts m 
/ their organizations. 


t 


A, early as 1920, Lenin ın hıs 
Theses to the Second Congress of 
the Comıntern on “the Communıst 
Party and Parliamentarısm” had 
explained hovv bourgeoıs parlıa- 
ments could be used for revolu- 
tionary aıms. He pointed out that 
the centre of gravity lies m a 
J struggle for the power outside 
/ the parlament” and that parla- 
' mentary struggles were of a secon- 
dary nature and subordinated to 
it. He, therefore, advised the 
communists to carry on the elec- 
tion campaign “not 1n the sense of 
- obtaming a maximum of votes, | 
but ın that of a revolutionary 
mobılızation of the masses around 
the mottoes of the Proletarıan 
Revolution.’ If the communists 
win a majority 1n a local govern- 
ment institution they must not 
only do all for the aid of the 
poor population but *carry on a 
revolutionary opposition against 
the bourgeois central authority’ 
‘point out on every occasion the 
barriers which the bourgeois State | 
y power puts against really great 
/ changes’ and develop on the basis 
/ of the sharpest revolutionary pro- 
paganda without fearing a con- 
flict with the State authorities.5 


This approach to parliamentary 


| 


| 


the development of parliamentary 
careerism, corruption, and open 
or hidden betrayal of the funda- 
mental interests of the working 
class’ and wanted the parliamen- 
tary activities of the communists 
to ‘present a direct contrast to the 
"dirty politics" which has been 
practised by the Social Democratic 
Parties.'*6 


Berre the  communists in 
India could attempt any com- 


L 


The anti-ımperıalıst role of the 
new national States of Asia and 
Africa began to find increasing space 
ın the Soviet press Admitting that 
these nevv natıonal States vvere 
marching forward under  bour- 
geois political leaders, E Zhukov, 

V the expert on Indian affairs, wrote 
in 1960 ‘However, this cannot 
belittle the progressive historical 
importance of the breakthrough 
that has taken place on the im- 
'perıalıst front. An arrogant sligh- 

ting of anti-imperialist actions 
when ın certain historical condı- 
tions non-proletarian elements 
appear on the forestage, is a most 
dangerous form of sectarianism 
that leads to self-isolation’ Zhukov 
stressed the ‘hegemonic role’ played 
yby the national bourgeoisie and 


parative study of the concept of urged that support be given to it. 


parlamentarism propounded by 
Kautsky and Barnstein and their 
own concept on the one hand and 
that propounded by Lenin on the 
other, they were faced with a 
new difficulty created by the 
schism of the Soviet and Chinese 
Communist Parties. By 1955 both 
the Soviet and Chinese leaders 
had abandoned their earlier chara- 


cterisatıon of the Nehru govern- | 
running dog of 


ment as the 
imperialism and begun to praise its 
progressive, antı-ımperialıst poli- 
cies. As late as the end of 1949, a 
Soviet writer had insisted that 
‘the Indian exploiters and the 
British colonisers will as yet utilise 
Gandhism ın order to exploit the 
consciousness of the oppressed 
Indian masses '? The Indian com- 
munısts had hailed this article as 


/ 


Wi about the conflict between 
the working people and the 
capitalıst class ın India and the 
possibilities of solving the social 
contradictions? Zukov’s reply was as 
follows “For many lagging count- 
ries of Asia and especially Africa 
the central task ., remains for a 
comparatively long period of time that 
İ of struggle not against capital, 
but against survivals of the **Maddle 
Ages." From this stems the possi- 
bility of the cooperation over a 
long period of the workers, peasa- 
nts and intelligentsia.... with 
that part of the national bourgeoi- 
sie which 1s 1nterested 1n. 1ndepen- 
dent political and economic. deve- 
lopment of its country and ıs 
ready to defend its independence 





the correct Marxist evaluation of against any encroachment by the 


Gandhısm and had reproduced it 
ın their theoretical organ 


By the  mid-fifües, however, 
the Soviet leaders began to regard 
Gandhi as a great anti-1mperiahst 
democrat. They began to consider 
Nehru as one of thegreatest states- 
men of the world and even to ap- 
preciate his socialism. An article 
in the official organ. of the CPSU 
ın March 1956 stated “This aspıra- 
tion towards socialism concerning 
which Nehru has spoken so often, 
is heartily supported by the pro- 


struggles was quite different from “ gressive circles of India ”35 


that of the Social Democratic 
Parties who had emphasised ‘the 


25. 
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26 ‘Communist’, May 1950. 
27 ‘Communist’, March, 1936 
28 E Zhukov, ‘Pravda’, Aug 26. 1960, 


ımperialıst powers.’ 


The Chinese Communist leaders 
totally disagreed with this evalua- 
tion. According to them. “These 
States can never expect to effect 
the transaction to socialism, nor 
indeed can they thoroughly fulfill 

| the task of the nationalist, demo- 
, cratic revolution. It should be 
added that even the national in- 
dependence they have won is by 
no means secure. In the final ana- 
lysis they can never escape from 
the control and bondage of ım- 
perialısm. 302 <> 





29 “Red Flag’, Oct, 1959 /7 
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The Indian Communists were 
again ın a dilemma The Chinese 
Path or the Soviet Path? Only 
the bourgeoisie appeared to be 


ve... They were opposed to both 


the Soviet and Chınese patterns. 
lhey were not prepared to 
surrender their class interests 
either to imperialism or to socia- 
lism. They had their own inde- 
pendent path of building and 


‘strengthening the capitalist system 


in India. 


T ip say that the transfer of 
power ın August 1947 made no 
basic change ın the relatıon of 
domination and colonial explorta- 
tion was to underestimate the 


/ dynamic nature of the situation 


Independence, although formal 
and incomplete in 1947, enabled 
the national bourgeoisie to change 
the correlation of forces within 
the country and the conflicts ın the 
international field in their own 
favour. They became increasingly 
conscious of their potential stren- 
gth and the opportunities offered 
by the transfer of power. 


| 
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East-West conflict and the Soviet- 
Chinese rift to strengthen them- 
selves The State mediates the 
competing interests of the western 
capitalısts and indigenous capita- 
list and land owning classes and 
at the same time defends its. class 
interests from the attacks of the 
exploited class. 


It is true that there are a num- 
ber of obstacles to the develop- 
ment of capitahsm in India. But 
the main obstacle arises not from 
outside, but from the inherent 


contradictions of capitalism itself. 


The increasing contradictions of 
Capitalism, the decisive conflict 
between the real needs of the 
people and the obsolete social 
structure, often find expression in 
spontaneous mass struggles, al- 
though they are sometimes anar- 
chic and without direction, and 
sometimes distorted by the man- 
oeuvring capacity of the ruling 
class If, inspite of all these con- 
tradictions, capitalism manages to 
exist, to manoeuvre and exploit 
the people, it is not because it 1s 
strong but because the forces of 


in the relationships in the move- 
ment itself. This has resulted in 
a lack of education of cadre 
through democratic participation. 
Democratic discussions depend on, 
education of cadre. Lack ofi 
education necessarily leads to the 


and the consolidation of bureau- 


S 


negation of inner party democracy | 


cracy. 


A survey of the communist 
movement in İndia reveals that 
although it has been dominated 
by many weaknesses, at certain 
periods it became a real force. 
This fact, combined with the re- 
cognition of the unexampled 
heroism, self-sacrifice and loyalty 
of thousands of party members 
even in periods when the strategy 
adopted was disastrous, show that 
it has exhibited unquestionably its 
potentiahty of becoming a domiı- 
nant force in India. This poten- 
tiality continues to exist. The 
tragedy for the communist move- 


ment and for India is that it has” 


not yet been realised. 


\ 
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, Socialism are weak and disunited. 
bourgeoisie to use the State appa- The main cause of this situation 

, Tatus to develop capitalist pro- , lies m the weaknesses and failures 
ductive relations by strengthening / of Indian Communists. 


Independence enabled the Indian 

But the revolutionary movement 
is capable of learning by its past 
errors, of drawing lessons from its 


w^ 


the private sector and building a 
public sector. Nationalisation and 
the development of the public 
sector have been uncritically re- 


IN daa their homilies 
to Marxism-Leninism the Indian 


defeats and weaknesses. The 
guarantee of its final victory les 
in the fact that it has already be- 
gun although grudgingly and 


garded by certain Marxists as . Communists failed to use the Mar- inadequately, to learn, to rethink 
2, positive steps towards socialism, | xist methodology to understand and to re-evaluate its position. As 
/ at least as measures directed | and change Indian reahty. They Marx observed: “Proletarıan re- 


against imperiahsm for the deve- 
lopment of an independent eco- 
nomy. The Soviet authors of the 
Text Book of Marxism, for example, 
point out that state capitalism ın 
India is an ‘endeavour to find a 
defence agaınst the attack of the 
capitalist monopolies of the West. 
In fact, in India ıt ıs also an end- 
eavour to strengthen capitalism and 


4 18 directed not only against for- 


eign imperialism but also against 
the Indian working class This 


latter aspect has been ignored ~ 
——.... 


The national bourgeoisie in 


,; India are in a position to colla- 
j| borate with capitalist countries as 


| 


well as with socialist countries 
and bargain with both, but they do 


,| not become subservient to either. 
On the contrary, they use the. Jtanamsm has also been reproduced 


İ has 


made no serious attempt to com- 
prehend the changıng correlation 
Of class forces, the structure of the 
State, the nature of exploitation 
and the motive forces of social 
and economic transformation. 


' They were more eager to study 


the history of the CPSU than their 
own history, economy and culture. 
They could not apply Marxism 
to a serious analyss of Indian 
society. 

Keliance on outside bodies— 
whether Moscow or Chına—as 
infallible and absolute authorities 
undermined the necessary 


I process of strategy formation with- 
{an India from a praxis of Marxist 


theory and Indian revolutionary 
action. This external authore 
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volutions . constantly engage in 
self-criticism, and ın repeated ın- 
terruptions of their own course. 
They return to what has apparen- 
tly already been accomplished in 
order to begin the task again, 
with merciless thoroughness they 
mock the inadequate, weak and 
wretched aspects of their first 
attempts; they seem to throw their 
Opponent to the ground only to see 
him draw new strength from the 
earth and rise again before them, 
more colossal than ever they 
shrink back again and again before 
the indeterminate immensity of 
their own goals, until the situa- 
ton is created im which any 
retreat is impossible, and the 
conditions themselves cry out; 
Hic Rhodus, hic salta! Here is 
the rose, dance here "Mn 
~l 
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MARXTSM has been an actıve 
political and intellectual force in 
India for over 50 years now. One 
need not therefore apologise for 
anattempt to evaluate critically 
the record of the activities of the 
Indian Marxists. 


1 would like to make two points 


Total rectification 


BIPAN CHANDRA 


in the very beginning Firstly, 
because of its very basic character 
of Marxism as the philosophy of 
revolutionary social action, the 
activities of the Marxists as think- 


) ers and as organisers of political 


action, cannot be separated. This 
18 even more true ın India where 
Marxism and the communist 


^ 


movement have from the begin- 
ning had an inseparable existence. 


course to be noted. \ cess and the much larger failures of , 


the Marxists, and to whom much * 


i 


FA 


\/negative one 


Secondly, the record of the Indian 
Marxists has not been only a 
They have many 


(4) In the intellectual and cul- 
tural realms, the Marxists have 
given a basic turn to several 


Of the criticism could be personal- 
ly applied. If I no longer prefer 
to remain silent, 1f I don’t mince 


an achievement to their credit social sciences. In history, they words, if I even sometimes 
which should not be ignored. One have succeeded in focussing at- use harsh words, it is þe- 
need not therefore be carried tention on the role of the social cause there has been little 


away by the ‘twisted’ dictum 


nothing fails like failure. 


—(1) Against heavy odds and 
facing the full repression of the 
colonial State and the ideological 
opposition of both the tradition- 
alists and the modern bourgeois 
political leadership and intellec- 
tuals,l the Indian Marxists suc- 
ceeded in populansing _ basic 
Marxist ideas, in laying the found- 
ations of organized peasant and 
trade union movements, 1n estab- 
lishing the idea that social 1evo- 
lution cannot be made without a 
revolutionary party, and ın creat- 
ing a viable Communist Party, 
however weak. 


(2) The Marxists have been the 
only consistent propagators of 
rationalist and humanist ideas in 


classes, on the mode of production 
as the basic characteristic of a social 
system, on the social analysis of 
religions and philosophical ideas, 
on the nature-of colonial economy 
and colonial system, on the class 
character -of all nationalist and 
other popular movements. In 
economics, the Marxists have had 
to face the full force of the most 
advanced bourgeois ideological for- 
mation, which has, moreover, 1ts 
own attractive left-wing variations. 
Yet, ın spite of their thin ranks, 
they have succeeded in rivetting 
attention on agrarian relations, 
the role of foreign capital and 
the basic characteristics of Indian 
industrial and commercial capital 
Stray Marxist scholars have also 
made contributions in political 
sciences, sociology, and philosophy 
which are in general dominated 
by bourgeois outlook Ever since 


genuine and severe heaıt search- 

ing among the Indian Marxists, 

who have after all much to criti- 

cize in their past and present, and 

because 1 believe that Indian 

Maixism cannot go forward today 

unless a process of total rectification ` 
1s initiated. 


Al extent ofthe failure of the 
Indian Marxists ıs brought out by 
one simple political fact. For 
years, their entire thought and 
activity have been guided by the 
prospects of arevolution to be 
made when a deep and all-pervad- 
ing economic crisis would occur, 
and lead toa similar political crisis. 
Often, m their rightful anxiety 
to look for the ripening of the 
‘objective conditions’ for revolu- 
tion, the Marxists have clutched 
at straws and mistaken a reces- 


India. Here, they have tried to 1937, when the Progressive sion for a _ depression or an 
make up for the absence of a Writers Association was founded, electoral defeat of the ruling 
|, genune and widespread and the Marxists have beena major party for a deepening political 


committed liberal bourgeois move- 
ment of rational and humanistic 
thought. In addition, they alone 
have fought for genuine 
secular ideals which rise above 
the unscientific and syruppy Hindu- 


force ın literature and ın literary 
criticism in almost all the Indian 
languages. ‘Their contribution in 
the fields of drama and cinema 1s 
also significant 


crisis But now that both econdmic 
and political crisis are here, the 
Marxists are not even ın a; 
position to make a bid for powe: | 
They stand paralyzed now that 
the bird of revolution stares them 


Muslim bhar bhai outlook. H in the face. They suddenly find 
aving noted all thıs ıt has to be themselves facing two choices 
(3) They have contributed most said that their record of failureis they can either, ignoring the 


to the wide propagation of that 
internationalist outlook which has 
been to an extent characteristic of 
Indian politics since the 1930's 

Even the errors 1n the application 
of the notion of Peoples’ war 
from 1942 to 45 and the resulting 


‘heroic facing up to the widespread 


popular nationalist hostility had 
this aspect . ıt revealed the Mar- 
xıst commitment to 
lism Increasing weakening of this 
commitment since the 1950s has of 


am I ıı gr 


1 “The theory of Indian exceptionalism 
and spiritualism, ‘foreignness’ of 
Marxism, and intellectual derision 
by the sophisticated bourgeois intel- 
lectuals were oftcn used to denigrade 
or deny the applicability of Marxism 
to India till early 1960’s, 


mternation- ' 


rather long, foi at no stage during 
the last 50 years have the Indian 
Marxists succeeded ın achieving 
more than a small part of what 
was historically possible. Büt be- 
fore this aspect 1s taken up, I must 
make a personal explanation. My 
mterest in raking it all up 1s neith- 
er denigration of the large num- 
bers of the finest men of the last 
three generations of the Indian 
Marxists, nor that of the vicarious 
pleasure ofa jesting pilate or an 
arm-chair academic who likes to 
mock others from the so-called 
olympian height My interest 
ıs that ofa Marxist who is fully 


'involved for the last 25 years and 


who has, 1n some way or the other, 
participated ın and shared with 
joy or with sorrow, the small suc- 


semi-fascist threat, cheer, usually 
from the sidelines, the spontaneous 
or right-wing led petty bourgeois‘ 
populist movements, or rely on 
the Congrese, the main party of . 
the bourgeoisie, to save the day 
for democracy, even ifit does so 
by becoming more and more 
authoritarian. 


The failure lies, of course, not 
in the political impotence and the 
wmmobilisme of today but ın.the , 
manner ın which Marxism has , 
been applied m India for the last” 
50 years. Itis one of the ironies 
of history that the leaders who 
find themselves helpless before 
history today are the very people 
who have been applying Marxism' 
m India fiom its virtual inception! 


hu 
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And in this respect, one may make 
another important pomt partıcul- 


arly for the benefit of the young Marxist 


Marxists the failure has never 
been that of lack of courage or 
the spirit of sacrifice or devotion 
or“ hard work. The personal 
record of the 
founders of Marxist thought and 


~ 


view India ıs one of the few 
countries where no strong antı- 
ıntellectual movement 
exists because the Marxists did 
not make Marxism a major intel- 
lectual current The number of 
Marxist books, pamphlets and 


long line ofthe journals or of Marxist intellectuals 


is pitifully small. This is apart 


movement in India is unmatched, | from the extrémely poor quality 


almost heroic, in this respect. 
Whatever personal degeneration 
one sees among a few today ıs the 
consequence of the failure to” 
apply Marxism correctly and not 
its cause 


e 
The basic failure of the Indian 
Marxists lies in their inability to 
emerge as the standard-bearers 
ofan alternative social system, as 
an alternative political leadership, 
however small. For the pre-1947 
period, the criticism 1s not that 
they failed to become the leaders 
of the national liberation move- 
ment 


would also contribute to such 


\ 


(many objective facto 7 


of the Marxısm of many Mar- 
XISİS 


In fact there has been a certaın 
regression in this respect during 
the last decade or two Whilé 
earher the poor mught not vote 


for the communists or join 77 


demostrations, they tended to see 
them as the hope of the poor, the 
submerged, the exploited—they 
were seen as the coming alterna- 
tive. Moreover, they were seen 
in every field as men of a special 
stamp, ofa higher morality To- 
day they are seen by mostas 
another opposition party, as just 
another group competing for 


contingency) but that they failed popular favour and for leadership 


to organize an independent anti-imperia- 
list struggle which would have a 
necessarily changing relationship 
with the bourgeois and the petty 
bourgeois led nationalist struggle.? 
Instead, they either became carp- 
ing critics of Gandhi or Nehru, 
or took on the mantle of the most 
militant fightersin the ranks of 


the bourgeoıs-led movement They | 


either cut themselves off from the 
natıonalıst stream or became its 
‘tail’. Similarly, after 1947, they 
have tended either to become 
‘tails’ of the Congress or the petty 
bourgeois radical opposition or to 
indulge in heroic but sectarian 
adventurism or to indulge 1n empty 
talk In the intellectual realm 
there is the failure to project 
Marxism as an alternative world 


” 
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2 “They had Lenin's clear-cut guidance 
ın this respect See Bipan Chandra 
Lenin on National Liberation Move- 
ment, ‘India Quarterly’, Vol XXVII, 
No I, Jan -March, 1971, 49ff Instead 
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they wasted their energies on debat- / 


ıng sterile questions such as which / 
class should have hegemony ın the 
antjimperialst struggle, whether 
the bourgeoisie had gone over to 
imperialism or not, should the strug- 
gle be violent or non-violent and so 
on. 


over trade unions, student unions, , 


teachers associations, etc I was 
shocked to hear from an agricul- 
tural labourer in Punjab the other 
day that the capitalists (sarmayadars 
—a category in which he included 
rural landowners, 1 e. the rich 
and middle peasants) had three 
parties in his area- the Congress, 
the Akalis and the Comrades! 


, 


LR this essay I would hke to 
highlight a few of the basic weak- 


nesses of the Indian Marxısts 
which go beyond weaknesses 
ın the understanding of the 


Indian situation, or of programmes 

and their implementation These 
relate to the very style of applica-^ 
tion of Marxism ın India. 


Firstly, there ıs the failure to 
make the masses aware of their 
social condition, to make them 
politically conscious, to make them 
aware of their own class identity 
and objective social role, politically 
to fully activise them, to make 
them aware of their own capacity 
to act politically and of their 
own active role in making their 
future, to make them their own 
leaders Thisis the most elemen- 


tary basic task ofa Marxist. On 
this basis alone does he enable 
the masses to organize themselves 
for political action. This ıs one 
of the distinguishing’ marks of 
Marxist political work from other 
radical movements under bour- 
geois or petty bourgeois leader- 
ship. 


[4 


iy was the hıstorıcal task that 


| Gandhi performed for Indians as 


| 


members of a nation he gave the 
Indian people confidence in their 
capacity to fight and defeat ım- 
perialism. True, he did not go 
further and teach them to become 
their own leaders and organizers 
Their political activity was kept 
under strict control from the top. 
The leaders of a bourgeois nation- 
al movement could possibly not 
do otherwise without transcending 
one of the basic limits of a 
bourgeois national or popular 
movement. But the fact 1s that the 
Indian Marxists have also failed 
to perform this task for their 
own classes and in their own 
politics 


Today, the urban worker, the 
agricultural labourer, the poor 
peasant is discontented, 1s angry, 
but does not beleve 
he can be the main actor, the red- 
ressor of his own grievances, that 
the solution of his social condition 
lies in his own hands He still 
looks to others whether Congress, 
or the Jana Sangh, or the Akalıs, 
or any of the three or four com- 
munist parties, but ofhers—to find 
the solution Even when he 1s 
pro-communist, he sees the com- 
munıst leaders and workers as the 
saviours who, wil do things for 
him. 


The problem here is not merely 
that of taking politics to the 
people. Politics, even of the 
Marxist variety, are beginning to 
reach them In two Punjab villages 
I recently visited, all the three 
communist parties have done some 
political work and are widely 
known But what politics have they 


taken to the village poor? Not 
the politics of self-reliance, but 
of what the comrades will 


that . 
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do for the poor ? 


Equally, there has been the failure, 


$ with some admirable exceptions, 


to work politically among the 
basic exploited classes, especially 
ın the rural areas. This is sur- 
prising for this ıs the very rason 
d'eéire of Marxism. True, social 
change cannot be brought about 
by the working and_ exploited 
classes without allıes, but the allied 
would remain allies and not be- 
ceme masters only if the” Marxist 
political work 1s based on urban 
workers, agricultural labourers, 
and the poor peasant. 


dat the Indian Marxists have 
, repeatedly failed to act upon this 
elementary precept They have 
spent a great deal of their energy 
in debating such questions as 
(before 1947) whether the Indian 
bourgeoisie has gone over to im- 
perialism or not, the role of vio- 
lence ın the anti-imperialist 
struggle, which class should ex- 
ercise hegemony over the struggle 
or 1n the new society, the relative 
roles of parliamentary and extra- 
parliamentary work, whether the 
main struggle ın India ıs against 
feudalism, or semi-feudalism, or 
the capitalist landlord, or the 
Kulak, whether the Indian bour- 
geoisie 1s national or comprador, 
whether ıt 1s increasingly collabo- 
rating with imperialism or build- 


ıng independent capitalism, 
whether the strategic goal of 
Indian revolution is national 


liberation, > national democracy, 
peoples democracy, or socialism. 


And, undoubtedly, these con- 
troversies are quite meaningful 
and have to be settled one way or 
the other But unless the Marxists 
are rooted ın their own class, no amount 
af correct understanding of the objective 


.-——————. 


3 Imay point out parenthetically that 
‘comrades’ fai] even when it comes 
to domg something for the people 
Either they refuse to fight adequately, 
or even at all, for reforms ın the 
name of revolution, or the reforms 
they fight for benefit not the basic 
exploited rural classes and the vast 

: mass of the unorganized urban 

| proletariat but the middle and rich 
peasants and the stratum of organız- 
ed white collar and factory workers 
In other words, for the former, the 
‘comrades’ are not even good 
reformers 


, the result of two other sins 


situation would be of much use: Lenin 
could succeed not because in 
April 1917 the majority of the 
Russian people were with him; 
not even the majority of peasants 
supported the Bolsheviks But the 
Bolsheviks were rooted in their 
. own class and so could make use- 
ful alhances with other classes 
and parties. 


lus basc weakness of Indian 
Marxism was recently brought out 
dramatically by the events in 
Gujarat and Bihar. These move- 
ments of the petty bourgeoisie 
against price rise and corruption 
ın admınıstratıon were hailed by 
the Marxists without bemoaning 
the massıve fact that the vvorkıng 


\iclass of Ahmedabad and Gujarat 
l'and Bihar was throughout inac- 
\ ‘tive, 


as were the ,rural poor. 
Even more interestingly, when the 
Marxists tried to intervene, they 
did so through a parallel student 
movement of the left (a united 
movement of the  AISF and 
SFI in Bihar) and not 
by organizing the inter- 
vention of the working classes. 
Yet, any Marxist should be able 
to see that a political crisis during 
which the working classes of the 
cities and villages are politically 
passive can only lead to fascism, 
or militarism, or authoritarianism 
of the more traditional bourgeois 
parliamentary type * 


This failure to get rooted in 
one's own basic classes is ın part 
the 
'rehance on spontaneity and the 
' desire to keep together one’s ex- 
isting voting base. Any radical 
party which does not do sustained 
political work among the people 
and does not arouse their political 
consciousness 1s compelled to rely 
on spontaneity. One form of 
spontaneity 1s the over-reliance on 
economism. A second is the de- 
pendence on people”s existing 
pohtical consciousness which is, 
even in the case of working 
people, a bourgeois or petty 
bourgeois consciousness 

2 


4 To celebrate unreservedly the 
victories of the politics of other 


classes 1s, to use one of Tilak’s phrases, 


enjoy ‘decorating another’s wife’ 


Even worse, spontaneity or 
‘instant’ radicalism compels the 
Marxists to rely for their support 
on those social groups who have 
already been brought into active politics 
by the nationalist movement be- 
fore 1947 and by the spread of 
education, the modern mass 
media, and parliamentary politics 
after 1947 Inevitably, these 
groups are the petty bourgeoisie 
(the educated white collar em- 
ployees in private and public 
sectors, students, teachers, petty 
shop-keepers, etc.) ın the towns 
and the middle and rich peasants 
inthe villages (The rural petty 
bourgeoisie). It 1s easy to take 
radical politics to them since they 
are already in politics and are 
under conditions of underdeve- 
loped capitalism ‘ready-made’ 
radicals for they are aware of the 
possibilities of the modern world, 
fully conscious of their “depri- 
vations’ and, consequently, acutely 
and increasingly frustrated. 


On the other hand, to pohti- 
calise the agricultural labourers 
and poor peasants, neglected by 


Gandhi and Nehru and made pas- ^ ' 
sive believers in their fate, ıs a , 


very strenuous and time consuming 
job. The task 1s made tougher 
by the fact that any effort to 
arouse the agricultural labourer 
would arouse the full fury of the 
rich peasant who has been hit- 
herto not averse to supporting 
radical causes and movements 
especially if he was their chief 
beneficiary. Thisis one reason 
why the Marxists find it difficult 


/ 


| 


to give up the notion of stiugglet: 


against feudalism and semi-feud- 
alısm in 
against reactıonarıes, authorities, 
elites and establishment in the 
cities, for todo so and shift to 
concrete class struggles of the 
proletarian dnd semi-proletarians 
would mean giving up their 
entrenched political base in the 
urban and rural petty bourgeoisie. 
And, so, almost everywhere, ex- 
cept partly in Kerala and Bengal, 


the rural proletariat votes for the/” 


Congress. 


Secondly, the Marxists acquired 
votng strength among the rural 
petty bourgeoisie over the last 30-40 
years by espousing their demands 


the countryside and 


r 
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7P easants may 
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for lower rents, land revenue, 
water rates, land to the tiller, etc. 
Work among agricultural labour- 
ers and  semrproletarian poor 
initially weaken 
their political support among the 
middle and rich peasants. This 
may initially reduce their votes 
and seats in the legislatures and 
other forms of visible political 


-strength, e.g., mass demonstrations 


in state capitals, etc. And so the 
efforts to find an answer in the- 
ory and practice that will enable 
them to keep their existing mass 
base both ın cities and villages 


while trying to spread down- 
wards 
This reliance on the petty 


bourgeoisie for radical politics 
and neglect of the proletarian 
and semi-proletarian ` masses also 
partially explains another interest- 
ing phenomenon of „Indian 
Marxism—the failure to produce 
cadre, leaders, and intellectuals 
from these social classes during 


Y the long period of 40 to 50 years. 


This failure 1s, of course, also 
hnked with other aspects some of 
which wil be discussed later in 
this essay. 


The Indian Marxısts, most of 
whom came to Marxism from the 
petty bourgeoisie attracted by 
Marxist 1deas, have grossly neg- 
lected theory and ideology as 
factors in Marxist politics. ‘This 1s 


surprising for their own experi- 


V 


ence should have convinced them 
that individuals from the bourgeois 
or petty bourgeois origin cannot 
be won over to Marxism and 
Marxian politics except on the 
basis of ideological struggle and 
transformation. Radical politics 
and trade unionism can bring a 
student,.a white-collar employee, 
a teacher, or a professional into 
the folds of the Marxist movement, 
‘but these cannot sustain him there 
for long. Even when he is quite 
radical or even a member of a 
| Marxist party Ms class outlook, 


‘his ideology quite often remains 


bourgeois or petty bourgeois. ‘To 
sustain him in his new politics it 1s 


- necessary that he undergoes ideo- 


qora remoulding ın which 
Marxist theory would play a 
crucial role. Otherwise, the 


‘movement’ goes on because there 


- 


is enough in life to make people 
come near it and into it, but the 
turnover Of the 


/F shockingly large. 


The point ıs that unless a petty 


| bourgeois is consciously, ideologi- 


ically transformed, he remains a 


[petty bourgeois, however radical 


and “antı-authorıty” or even “antı- 
system” he mıght become ın day 
today life and politics. This 
radicalism can even be put at 
the service of the capitalist parties. 
One should not forget in this respect 
that fascism 1s distinguished from 
bourgeois authoritarianism pre- 
cisely because of its reliance on 
petty bourgeois radicalism. 
Fascism is not meiely rıght-wıng, 


d itis ‘right-wing radicalism ” 


In fact, one needs to go fur- 
ther Even the working classes 
are ‘inherently’ permeated with 
bourgeois or petty bourgeois 1deo- 
logy and consciousness. Unless 
they consciously acquire working 
}class 1deology and" Consciousness, 
they too ‘normally’ remain non- 
working class in outlook. One of 
the primary tasks of the Marxists 
ın any country is precisely to 





( carry the working class ideology 


to the vvorkıng classes. All Mar- 
xısm has ever held ıs that ıt ıs 
easier and natural for the work- 
ing class to acquire proletarian 
ideology because it 1s ws own class 
ideology. But the act of its con- 
scious acquisition 15 still involved 


Nor does mere trade unionism, 
even in the case of a worker 
ınculcate proletarian ideology 
This, by the way, ıs elementary 


Marxism, otherwise the U. S. and 
British workers-with their power- 
ful trade unions would have made 
the socialist revolution long, long 


ago. rts 


~ 


The overriding necessity for 
emphasis on 1deology 1n a country 
like India arises out of another 


/ important aspect of Marxist poli- 
' tics 


Inevitably, because of the 
low cultural level of the massses, 
the Marxıst movements and par- 


4tes rely on petty bourgeois youth 


to build their ranks and to carry 
Marxist ideas and politics to the 
peasants and workers. However, 
this simultaneously opens the way 
to the penetration of Marxist 


personnel ıs /f of the dominating classes. 


| | remaın 


lie pre cleanse 
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i 
ilare supposed to do 


thought and parties by the ideolo- 
gies and the life and work styles 
T his 
was and 1s an objective limitation in 
the situation, But ıt was neces- 
sary to break out of its 
boundaries and to tiansform and 
transcend the objective neces- 
sity The only way out lay inan 
intensive programme of ıdeologı- 
cal'education within the ranks of 
those who have politically come 
over to Marxism This task has 
seldom been seriously undertaken 
in India, with the result that 
those who propagate the party 
programme or lead militant 
economic and political struggles 
deeply | imbued with 
bourgeois or even feudal ideas. 


Te mistake made here ıs two- 
fold the belef that partıcıpatıon 
ın the political __movement and 
membership ın a Marxist political 
party, and grasp of the party pro- 
gramme, would automatically lead 
to the transformation of a per- 
son'sideology. Buta party card 
an individual of 
the previously dominant ideology 
the way Ganga water or a tanz 


Secondly, in India ideological 
education has invariably meant 
the study of the current political 
programme, policy resolutions, 
and agıtatıonal literature. The 


\study of Marxian classics and of 


Marxism as theory and system of 
ideas as elements in ideological 


iremouldıng and in inculcating a 
! new way of thinking itself has 
‘always been neglected “Nov, the 


study of party programme, etc., 
1s certainly necessary for political 
action, but the party programme 
cannot act as a Kalma ora mantra 
whose recitation guarantees a 
change in ideology, for a change 
in ideology is not hke a change in 
religion. 


It 1s to be noted that the Indian 
Marxists have made little effort 
to find out what forms do bour- 
geois, petty bourgeois, feudal, and 
colonia] ideologies take in their 
own ranks Consequently, such 


velementary manifestations of these 


ideologies as  bossism, heirarchy, 
competition, jealousy, lack of 
comradeship and trust, and car- 
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eerism witlun the party and out- 


sıde, a basıc non-democratıc per- ) practıce based on ıt 


sonalıty structure (often betrayıng 
feudal outlook), tendeney to un- 
critically ape and adopt things 
and ideas foreign, prevail unchec- 


ked. 


I. should also be pointed out that 
the problem 1s not solved simply 
by recruting more cadre from 
the working class, though this 
would be a distinct step forward. 
Ideologically, even the Marxists 
of wo1king class origin aie only a 
few steps ahead of others. Firstly, 
their own existing ideology is 
bourgeois Secondly, they too are 
constantly surrounded by a hostile 
ideological and social atmosphere 
which daily and hourly affects 
their consciousness. They too 
tend to get impregnated with 
bourgeois ideology and life-style. 
They too need constant ideologi- 
cal education and struggle 


A recent manifestation of the 
failure to see the proper role of 
the petty bourgeois youth and 
ideology in the widespread belief 
that the students main. role today 
is to act as revolutionaries on 
their own or in their own right 
and not as carriers of Marxist 
ideology and as potential cadre 
of the Marxıst movement, which 
would put emphasis on their own 
acquisition of Marxism as theory 
and ideology. Inevitably, what 
results is only the growth of petty 
bourgeois radicalism. 


Another aspect of the weak 
theoretical base of the Marxists in 
India 1s the repeated failure to 
raise practical problems and poli- 
tıcal issues to the level of theory 
İnstead, theory”s maın use ıs found 
ın the post facto justification or 
denunciation of an 
pragmatic policy 
party programme and resolutions, 
which are the consequences of the 
practical application of Marxist 
theory, are invariably confused 
with theory, and education in 
‘Marxist theory and ideology gets 
confined to the study of the party 
programme and resolutions. 


Consequently, the rank and file 
Marxists or even leaders become 
incapable of critically evaluating 


—— 
İn practıce, 


the programme and the political 
The leaders 
change the programme pragmatı- 
cally when ıt has “faıled'—ıt no 
longer coriesponds with life even 
as a shadow—and the ranks of 
members and sympathizeis either 
leave the paity in bewildeiment 
since they have nothing to hold 
on to 1n the absence of the faith 
in the programme, or they stick to 
ıt out of loyalty to the movement 
and the party hoping and praying 
that the new pıogramme will 
not meet the fate of the old 
one. Theory ıs now biought 
in to explain why the old 
programme and policies failed— 
but after they have failed in prac- 
tce The fact 1s that programme- 
based political education can 
harness the enthusiasm and actı- 
vity of the people temporarily 
and ıs necessary, especially during 
periods of intense political actı- 
vity,ie., during and before the 
revolutionary situation, but it 
fails miserably ın sustaining a pro- 
longed revolutionary consciousness 
and therefore political activity 


For that the inculcation of Marxism 
lus needed 5 


Mororen the underplayıng of 
the role of theory and ideology 
leads to the propagation of an 
entirely mechanical and ‘vulgar’ 


, understanding of Marxism and to 


its dogmatic application In other 
words, even the theory that ıs 
sometimes applied 15 a flawed one. 
Even worse, what 1s sometimes 
applied isnot even bad or dog- 
matic Marxism, ıt 15 not Marxism 


at all—take away the verbiage 
and nothing 1s left. 
In the Marxist writing on 


India one rarely sees—with the 
exception of Ajoy Ghosh and 
E M.S Namboodiripad at their 
best—the subtle and dialectical 
application of theory in the man- 
ner of Marx or Lenin. What we 
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5 Note should also be taken of the fact 
that the Bolshevik programme already 
included in it basic elements of 
Marxism such as nature of state 
power, workers control, dictatorship 
of the proletariat, the ıncapacıty of 
petty peasant proprietorship to 
solve the problems of the poor 
peasants, etc In India party pro- 
grammes have been basically 
non-theoretical 
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have is the one-sided stolidity of 
Stalin’s dictums. tis one of the 
pföföundest” tragedies of Indian 
Marxism that from its infancy it 
was brought up on Stalin’s writings 
rather than on those of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin 


Ths neglect of theory and 


ideology has many facets and con- / 


sequences, only a few of which ` 
can be discussed here. For one, 
the theoretical and agitational 
tasks are mixed up, with the result 
that the theoretical effort is often! 
conducted as agitation, while 
agitation is cairied on in the langu- 
age of theory so that ıt often goes 
above the heads of those vvho are 
to be agıtated. Similarly, m the 
absence of correct theoretical 
foundation, the Indian Maaxists 
constantly swing from one ex- 
treme to the other. The later 
theoreticians describe each swing 
asa punishment for the earlier 
swing but weakness ın theory 
invariably fails to stem the swing 
from going to the other extreme. 
What a heavy price is paid for 
the absence oftheory among the 
rank and file Marxists! 


Neglect of ideology by the 
Marxists has meant that one of 
the strongest props of the existing 
social oider ıs virtually left intact 
Long ago, in its very infancy, 
Marxism grasped that force ıs 
only the ultimate weapon of de- 
fence of the dominating social 
classes, and that it 1s through con- 
trol over the ideas of all men—ın- 
cluding the exploited and the 
suppressed—that a social orders. 
stabilised. Thisis even more so 
inamodern bourgeois democracy , 
where the social order ıs legiti- 
mised through a subtle and comp- 
lex network of ideas and mstitu- 
tions. A basic task. of those who 
want to overthrow class domination 
through mass action and mass or- 
ganization ıs to dethrone the ideas 
ofthe ruling classes from the minds 
of men and to ımbue them with an 
alternative consciousness. Not) 
only has this task been neglected 
but even its importance has not 
been properly recognized. 


Emphasis on spontaneity and 
economism has inevitably meant ; 
radicalization of men’s politics 


` 
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without overhauling of their 
thought processes. Spontaneous 
consciousness is seldom working 
class consciousness even in the 


case of workers and never ın the / 


case of the petty bourgeois Con- 
sequently, what ıs born again and 
again 1s bourgeois or petty bour- 
geois radical consciousness which 
ıs sooner or later absorbed by the 
complex ideological and political 
structure of the existing social 
system or is even utilised to 
strengthen ıt 


Ay interesting example 1s that 
of the rapidly spreading popular 
sentiment and struggle against 
corruption But the entire struggle 
and consciousness are developing 
within the ambit of bourgeois 
or petty bourgeois ideology, the 
Marxists merely put the gloss 
of formal Marxism over ıt For 


Here was scope enough to expose 
the utter inadequacy of under- 
developed ‘capitalism to advance 
society, and for the working class 
to emerge as the leader of the 
entire submerged humanity and 
of social progress in general Here 
was opportunity for the Marxists 
to win the cooperation of the best 
of bourgeois thinkers and human- 
ists who are not yet able to come 
over to Marxism but who are able 
to see the betrayal of their own 
social and cultural ideals by the 
capitalist social order and who 
could be helped to see that the 
Marxists and the working class 
alone can maintain and advance 
all that ıs best ın the achievements 
of humanıty in general and the 
Indian people in partıcular$. 
Moreover such struggle would 
immediately separate the Marxist 
radicals from the ‘right-wing radı- 
cals’, for the Jatter can join in 


example, ın the Parliament there ; the struggle for higher wages but 


is little to distinguish the perfor- 
mance on this question of the 
anti-communist H V Kamath or 
Raj Narain from that of the 
Marxist M. P s. And an excellent 
opportumty to lay bare before the 
people the decayıng character of 
capitahsm and thus to help trans- 
form their ideological parameters 
is missed. : 

The neglect of ideology has led 
to an overall failure to initiate a 
wider cultural evolution that 


would cover all aspects of people's , 


lives as is done by the socially 
dominant classes who leave no 
area of life outside their economic, 
political, intellectual or cultural 
influence and control On the other 
hand, ıtıs commonin İndia for 


,even Marxısts to have the most 


traditional ideas of religion, of 
caste, of relationship with women, 
of careers and aspirations for their 
children, of popular and national 
culture There has hardly been 
any worthwhile struggle by the 
Marxists against the mental bond- 
age and religious superstition 
to which the Indian people have 
been subjected for centuries. The 
caste system has been a major 
barrier to political unification of 
the working people in the country- 
side Yet the struggle against it, 
and avery weak struggle indeed, 
has been confined to the cities 
in large parts of the country. 


notin the struggle for the ideolo. 
gical remoulding of the people 


Once theory and ıdeology were 
neglected, ıt was inevitable that 
the Indian Marxists would find 
no “role” for the intellectual as 


an intellectual. He could be active 


on the peace or friendship fronts 
or in his own professional associ- 


atıons and trade unions He could 


contrıbute to the movement 


‘financially But there did not exist 


any ‘task’ for him ın his own field 
And sınce no theoretical or 
ideological work is being done by 
the Marxist parties, he had no 
role as an 1deologue or propagator 
of Marxism, not to speak of a 
creative Marxıst 1n his own chosen 
field. All Marxian wisdom in the 
different fields of human thought 
and activity is to be derived from 
the ‘party’, which in practice 
means one ortwo men in the top 
leadership or at the most a few 
top intellectuals to whom this 
rght is delegated by some my- 
sterlous and immanent process. 
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6 Unfortunately, the Indian Marxists 
y rarely raise questions relating to values 
| and quality of life, humanism, etc All 
© social failure or success is reduced to 

statistics of production But not m any 
decades back the Marxists used to 
keep such questions ın the forefront of 
their critique of the existing social 
order 


, knowing Marxist 


intellectual effort is 4 
effort of the many 
has been completely missed. 
Instead, using the example of 
Marx or Lenin or Mao, the notion 
ofthe cult of one or a few all- 
theoreticians 
has been spread widely 


' That 
collective 


The questioning intellectual 1s 
silenced off, and given a guilty 


əfeelmg inthe bargain, with the 


assertions (1) that what are needed 
are not ‘pure’ researchers but 
men of political action and (ıı) 
that, sınce he ıs not practısıng 
he cannot see the realıty or 
make an analysis of society The 
implication is that intellectual or 
ideological work is not political 
i practice 


lhelogic is usually not taken 
further, for example, that Bakunin, 
the travelling ınıtıator of revolu- 
tions the world over, and the hard- 
working British trade union and 
labour leaders were doing political 
practice but Marx, studying in 
the British Museum, was not, or 
that participating in, and hopefully 
winning, student union or teachers 


association elections ıs politics 
but scientifically studying one’s 
society or spreading Marxist 


ideas or fighting against reactionary 
ideas 1s not politics Is ıt then 
surprising that Marxist students 
of bourgeois or petty bourgeois 
origin have for decades spent 
more time and effort in fighting 
for ‘student demands’ or fighting 
student union elections than in 
acquiring Marxism for themsel- 
ves, imparting it to others, and 
studying Indian society ın its 
light. Here they have of couise 
been dutifully following in the 
footsteps of their Marxist teachers. 


| me make two points very 
clear at this stage Iam not out 
to exalt the intellectual or the 
intellectual function which is a 
basic feature of all class societ- 
ies. I am only suggesting that 
[they be assigned their due place 
in the struggle for social revolu- 
ton Secondly, social analysis, 
the development of Marxist 
theory, and ideological work are 
not by any means the task only 
or even in the main of the 
Marxists making their lhving as 


pe. 


2. 


P: 


J 


4 character of the 


intellectuals. It is the task of all 


Marxasts. 


The weakness of the Indian | 


Marxists in Marxist theory 
has many aspects, so that Mar- 
xism has been seldom ın 
practice used as a guide to 
social analysis and political action 
İn fact it'has been seldom living 
Marxism or Marxısm as a science 
that has been applied ın India 


For instance, quite often a 
thesis 1s believed to have been 
proved if enough examples are 
brought out ın its favour No search 
for counter-examples ıs” made, 
nor 1s an analysis made of the 
dominant tendencies For exam- 
ple, the fact that elements of 
various social formations always 
coexist in history for long periods’ 
is used to prove through selective 
examples the existence of one’s 
favourite thesis regarding the 
social system 
and state power 1n India. Or that 
any govérnment follows at any 
moment a multiplicity of policies, 
some of which pull in opposite 
directions, 1s used to bring out 
only those instances of policy 


» which prove one’s curient point 
P 


^ 


of view. The entire Marxian 


v concept of the chief contradiction — 
or of the emerging and the domi- V 


nating tendency is often missed, 


| except formally. 


An even worse form of scientific 
sloppiness 1s the habit. of verifying 
a thesis through anecdotes or 
stray instances, or proving it by 
Just stating or asserting it ina 
different for m, etc. An interesting 
example of thıs sloppıness ıs the 
mixing up of two separate que- 
stions, the extent of the penetration 
and control of Indian economy 
by foreign capital and extent of 
exploitation by the already ınvest- 
ed foreign capıtal Both questions 


——— —..,—— 


7 ‘In England, modern society 1s indisp- 
utably developed most highly and 
classically ın its economic structure 
Nevertheless the stratification of clas- 
ses does not appear ın its pure form, 
even here Middle and transitional] 
Stages, obliterate even here all definite 
boundaries ” Karl Marx, Capital, 
Vol III, Charles, H, Kerr & Co, 
Chicago, 1909. p 1031 


// Marxian 


are important and are inter-relat- 
ed, but they are also distinctly 
different with different political 
and economic aspects and policy 
implications 


One also finds a certain lack of 
scientific precision in the use of 
terms. This is a bit 
Surprising, for Indian Marxists 
have built up quite a tradition of 
quibbling about minor words 
Let me give an example The 
term landJord thas been used by 
Marx and Marxists to signify a 
landowner who extracts from a 
tenant either feudal rent (feudal 
or semi-feudal landlord) or capı- 
talıst rent (capitalist landlord as in 
Britain).2 On the other hand, a 
farmer who uses hired labour 
and manages a farm as a minia- 
ture factory has been desciibed 
as a capitalist farmer (an ele- 
ment of “rent” in his profits re- 
mains). 


bem we have today Indian 
Marxists who base their agrarian 
analysis and programme on the 
definition of a landlord as one 
who owns more then a certain 
acreage of land and who and 
whose family members do not work 
with ther hands Here ıs a class 


being defined not with reference 


toits relations to the means of 
production and to other men in 
the process of production but by a 
virtual moral category.? By this 


— —ÓÀ— M — 


8 “The owners of mere labour-power, the 
owners of capital, and the landlords, 
whose respective sources of mcome 
are wages, profit and ground rent, 
ın other words, wage labourers, capi- 
talısts and landlords, form the three 
great classes of modern society resting 

[ upon the capitalist mode of produc- 
ton ” Ibid. 

9 ‘Classes are large groups of people 
differing from each other by the place 
they occupy in a historically deter- 
mined system of social production, by 
their relation (ın most cases fixed and 
formulated in law) to the means of 
production, by their role ın the social 
Organization of labour, and, consequ- 
ently, by the dimensions of the share 
of social wealth of which they dispose 
and the mode ofacquiring it Classes 
are groups of people one of which can 
appropriate the labour of another 
owing to the different places they 
occupy in a definitesystem of social 
economy ” Lenin, Collected Works 
Moscow, Vol 29, p 421 


definition all capitalists could be 
described as landlords. We are 
back to the pre-Marx radicalism 
and socialism 


It ıs, moreover, not realised that 
the vast mass of large rural land- 
owning (10-30 acres of wetland) 
would be excluded by the defim- 
tion of ‘not working with their 
hands,’ and only the purely capı- 
talist farmers would find them- 
selves being declared capitalist 
landlords But instead of a frank 
statement that ın India capitalist 


agnculture should be abolished ın. 


favour of petty commodity pro-' 
duction, we have recourse to 
dubious theory and sloppy think- 
ing. Another allied example can 
be given The Indian Marxists 


don’t even use the category “pea- v/ 


sant bourgeoisie’ what to speak of 
analysing its social, economic and 
political role. "The category kulak 
18 sometimes used in politics, but 


we are seldom told as to whaty 


7 


constitutes a kulak. 


Dies are no Marxian formu- 
lations which are not historically 
specific. Lenin, for example, re- 
peatedly stressed that there are no 
fixed formulae or general state- 
ments apait from their concrete 
historical context 19 An import- 
ant aspect of this historical specifi- 
city is the knowledge of a country's 
peculiaiities and historical deve- 
lopment. “Marxıst theory absolu- 
tely requires he wrote in 1914, 
“that every social question. be ex- 
amined within definite historical 
limits and—if it refers to a partı- 
cular country—that due account 
be taken of the specific features 
distinguishing that country from 
others withm the same historical 
epoch '! He further emphasised 
that ıt was particularly important 
‘to establish concrete economic facts 
and to proceed from concrete 
realities, not from abstract post- 
ulates . 12 


10 Lenin, Collected Works, Vol 
Moscov, p, 149fn 

Lenin, The .Vatıional-Laberation Move- 
ment in the East, 2nd impression, 


Moscow, 1969, p 70 Also pp 70-1, 
250 
Ibid , 264 


22; 


12 


/ 


/ 


31 


Novv, it is remarkable that on 
the whole and for nearly 50 years, 
the Indıan Marxısts have evolved 
their programmes and policies, 


strategies and tactics, without 
making an exact appraisal 
of ‘the specific historical sit- 


uation and, primarily of economic 
conditions’, that 1s, without making 
a historical and economic study 


of Indıa.135 Whatever economic 
analysis has come—historical 
development being largely ig- 


nored15—hasın each period follow- 
ed the programme and has come 


Has its post-facto justification. The 


ansvvers have not follovved study 
or establıshment of concrete eco- 
nomıc facts but preceded ıt Ata 
cruder plane, this has sometimes 
resulted 1n the wholesale foisting 
on India, including even the 
language, of the analysis made 
specifically zin a country that has 
been more successful in making 
a revolution. 


4 


il failure to make a deep and 
serious study and analysis of the 
Indian social situation has been a 
major deficiency of the Indian 
Marxists. This has sometimes 
been done in the name of the 
supremacy of  practce. Now, 
itis true that a Marxist studies 
society primarily with a view to 


, change it, but he studies ıt all the 


same. In fact, Marxism ıs preci- 
sely different from other world 
views not only because it links 
theory or knowledge to practice 


—— —MM — — 


13 The brilliant work of R Palme Dutt 
appeared too late to influence the 
polıtıcs of the pre-1947 era and was 
immediately drowned in the politics 
of the post-1947 era It has been 
widely read since then, but has not m- 
fluenced Marxist politics to a signifi- 
cant extent, partially because his 

jj Post-1950 writings became issues of 
/ controversy among the Marxısts” 


14 Contemporary history has been ignored 
-except by EMS Namboodiripad 
whose understanding of the historical 
development of Kerala has something 
to do with the grass root development 
of Marxism there His other historical 
writings also deserved to have had 
* greater influence on the development 
of Indian Marxism On the other 
hand, the fundamental writings of 
DD Kosambı, R S Sharma and Irfan 
* Habib have been influential among 
academics, but have so far failed to 
have an impact on politics 


but also because it assigns a very 


^ high place to social knowledge as an 


instrument of changing society. 


Dine result has been the freq- 
uent inability to grasp the reality as 
tt is changing The Indian Marxı- 
sts have quite often used Marxism 
‘successfully only when explaining 
"what happened 10 or 15 or 20 
yeais back. And this has, of 
course, been disastrous when 
faced with the political leaders of 
the ruling classes who have learnt 
many of the lessons of the past and 
who have developed quite a capa- 
city to grasp the changing politi- 
caland economic situation even 
when the constraints of class in- 
terests have prevented them from 
acting on that knowledge 


The neglect of Marxism as a 
system of thought has led to some 
peculiar confusions of which two 
or three may be discussed here. 
For example, the Indian Marxists 
have consistently failed to dıstıng- 
ush the State from a government, The 
State ıs the executive committee 
of the ruling classes, it looks after 
their overall and long term ınter- 
ests. Itis the expression of the 
hegemony of a certain social class 
or classes over society during 


a certain stage of social 
development. The government 
is a changing bloc of classes, 


parties, and political forces. The 
bourgeois State of pre-1832 Britain 
was led by semi-feudal aristocracy, 
the semi-feudal Tzarist regime 
promoted the growth of capı- 
talism, the bourgeois state of 
France acquired in 1851 a petty 
bourgeois Emperor. 


On the one hand, their charac- 
terization of the State 1s often 
that ofa government and there- 
fore leads to anincorrect definition 
ofa stage of social development 
and therefore of revolution, on 
the other hand since the charac- 
ter of the State does not change 
during a stage of revolution, while 
that of the government does often, 
their characterization of the 
government as State acquires a 
rigidity which prevents all flexi- 
bility ın tactics. Moreover, it 
prevents them from understanding 
the changing contours of govern- 
ments and government policies, 


reduces analysis from a theoretical 
to an agitational plane, takes out 
all subtlety out of political anaıysıs, 
and promotes instead a conspır- 
acy theory of history and politics. 


If the ‘State’, 1.e., the govern- 
ment in Marxian terms, has a 
permanent class base and policy, 
then all shifts in governmental 
policies, which Marxists would 
normally see as the consequence 
of changes ın the balance of poli- 
tical forces either within the do- 
main of the dominating classes or 
class or in their relationship to 
the dominated classes are seen as 
the diabolical effort—the much used 
word 1s manouevre—of the ruling 
class or the fixed coalition of the 
ruling classes to bamboozle the 
people. Thus in place of ındıvı- 
duals conspiring the classes be- 
come the conspirators But it is 
a conspiracy theory of history all 
the same 


Let me give an example from 
recent history. The Congress 
split in 1969. Almost every seri- 
ous Marxist or Marxist party had 
to adopt a concrete political 
stance, often different to their 
previous stances Yet, this was 
done without making a concrete 
class and political analysis of the 
contending groups precipitating 
the split in the Congress. The 
reaction was pragmatic and wıth- 
out any theoretical effort to guide 
ıt This was in part the result of 
the rigidity ın describing the 
government (the ‘State’) as 
a fixed block of class 


Linked to this weakness ın the- 
ory, and even more important, 
ıs the failure to make a Marxian 
analysis of the social classes, 
political parties, and politics and 
their linkages and interrelation- 
ships. Consequently, a vulgar—ın 
the Marxian sense—understanding 
of politics prevails “There is the 
failure to understand the role of 
political parties m a modern State 
ın general and in a bourgeois 
democratic political system in 
particular. At a more complex 
plane, the relative autonomy, as 
distinct structures, political parties, 
leadership, elites, or political re- 
presentatives of social classes 1s 
ignored. Also missed are the 


role of the state as the overall 
guardian of the social system asa 
whole, of all sections of the ruling 
classes, of the long term interest 
ofthese classes, and the fact that 
these functions are performed by 
governments composed of repre- 
sentatives of blocs of classes, 
strata, and sections, who have 
their own personal traits and 
interests as political leaders and 
parties. 


Such a complex undeistandmg 
of complex social phenomena 
would normally enable the 
Marxists to see that governments 
are capable of going against the 
narrower individual or group 
interests of sections of the ruling 
classes, sometimes of the short- 
term interests ofthe entire ruling 
class, and, when passed by the 
masses, even the long-term inter- 
ests of the subordinate, junior 
members of the ruling classes. 
Political parties and leaderships 
would then be clearly seen as dis- 
tinctstructures though based on 
and representing the political 
interests of the social classes, and 
the two would not be confused 
and muddled together in econo- 
mic and political analysis. 


Reading Indian Marxist liter- 
ature, one would not even know 
correctly how a social class, for 
example, the capitalists, control a 
political party. The impression 
is that this ıs done by bribing the 
leaders, by financing the party 
and its election campaigns, and 
by such other direct controls. 
While there is plenty of such m- 
fluence and control, this certainly 
does not constitute the heart of 
the matter. The capitalist class 
controls, promotes, and brings 
down political parties and leader- 
ships primarily by controlling the 
production process, 1.e., the eco- 


nomy. It can bring any regime 
to heel by going ‘shy’, etc. And 
so a political leadership is com- 


pelled to pay heed to the social 
interests of the capitalist class 
Similarly, it bows before the 
monopolists not mainly becaus they 
have more money or because they 
are big in size but because their 
control ove1 the economy 1s even 


tighter, 1fa 


A, interesting example of the 
failure of Indian Marxists to 
apply class analysis to politics 1s 
found m the virtual abondoment 
of the use of the words petty 
bourgeoisie in their political and 
social analysis Going through the 
Marxist writing on India one will 
not find out as to which parties, 
or factions, or policies, represent the 
interests of the urban or the rural 
petty bourgeois. Reading them 
one would never know that the 
petty bourgeois have been and are 
an active, perhap the most active, 
and influential political state in 
Indian politics since the last 
50 years or more. 


Today, every class, every politi- 
cal force is rightly making the 
most determined attempt to 
acquire hegemony over the politics 
of this ‘class’, to harness its pol- 
tical influence and energies to its 
own class interests. In fact, 


14a Cf Exerpts from a diary entry made 


in September 1931 ın London with 
reference to the second Round Table 
Conference, ‘It 1s necessary to realise 
that England 1s also not one One 
England 1s that of the humble and the 
oppressed, of the common poor people 
of the daridra-narayan (poverty per- 
sonified), which ww welcoming 
Gandhi, which has no animosity 
towards India, and which has no voice 
m Indian affairs, The other England 
1s that of the ruling class ((Thakurs) 
who rule and who have power and 

authority (Satta) One can say that 
if ten members of this class decide to 
give freedom to India, they can 

Those who are greeting Gandhıjı with 
hurrahs are powerless even though 
they are thousands 1n number The 
state power 1s even now in the hands 
of this ruling class In name only does 
there exist a labour party and did 
exist a labour government When the 
labour government also tried to make 
noie and go out of line, the Capıta- 
lists (Seths) refused to give ıt loans 
and Mr MacDonald came to his 
senses Therefore, ıt 1s good to have 
the welcome of the poor, but the imn- 
tention of the ‘rulers’ are not good 

The writer? Ghanshyamdas Birla ın 
Leaves from a Diary, m Hindi, 5th 
impression, 1958, pp 26-7 Clearly, 
the Indian capitahst acquired very 
early a correct grasp of the nature of 
State power, of the ruling classes, and 
of the mechanism through which the 
bourgeoisie exercises control even in 
the most advanced bourgeois demo- 
cracy of the world 


before 1947, the Indian bourgeoisie 
was successfyl in both struggling 
against imperialism and keeping 
this struggle confined within 
bourgeois limits because of its 
hegemony over the politics of the 
petty bourgeoisie. From restrict- 
ed land reform to bank national- 
isation, from ‘unlimited’ expansion 
of university, including technical, 
education, to the salary scales in 
the government and public sector 
organizations, from the brutal 
suppression of peasant protests to 
the kid glove treatment of the 
linguistic agitations, student strug- 
gles, etc. one witnesses the 
efforts of the post-1947 bourgeois 
governments to keep this volatile, 
politicalised, and politically effective 
conglomoration of classes and 
strata on their right side. 


It ıs not of course suggested that 
the Marxists should ignore the 
petty bourgeoisiel® or not exert 
themselves to the full to win ıt 
over to their side Butit is ım- 
perative that they specifically 
analyse this “class”, its interests, its 
politics, etc., and demarcate their 
own politics from its politics. 


They must take up its 
cause, but do so with their 
eyes open. And they should in 


no case follow petty bourgeois 
policies and describe them as 
Marxist. Their arm should be to 
establish the political and 1deolo- 
gical hegemony of the proletariat 
over the petty bourgeoisie and not 
vice versa. 


de theoretical weakness of the 
Indian Marxists also explains 
the repeated recrudescence of 
certain false or non-ıssues as 
controversies. Before 1947, the 
Marxists at regular intervals 
agreed to differentiate the revolu- 
tonary content of their politics 
from that of Gandhi’s politics on 
the basis of the use of violent or 
non-violent methods, while in 


15, Unhke some bourgeois intellectuals, 
the Marxists do not use the word 
petty ın petty bourgeoisie to slight :t 
To them, to be bourgeois 1s much 
worse than to be a petty bourgeois 
for the former belongs to the category 
of class enemies while the latter is a 
part of the camp of people . 


reality the question always was 
that of the role of the masses, of 
'their organization, and of mass 
action. After 1947, they have 
repeatedly let themselves be dıvıd- 
ed over the question. of parha- 
mentary versus non-parliamentary 
work In both cases, they have 


ignored the basic writings of 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin, and 
specifically Lenin's. 


It should also be noted that 
this ıs precisely the sort of dicho- 
tomy which bourgeois political 
thinkers and leaders like to utilise 
for demarcating their politics 
from Marxist politics Above all, 
it 1s obvious that those who can- 
not mobilize and activise the 
masses in militant ‘non-violent’ 
politics could hardly do so in 
‘violent’ politics, or that persons 
and leaders who got corrupted 
by parlamentary work could 
hardly have survived other forms 
of corruption for long. Instead 
Of parhamentary work being used 
to test leaders, 1t 1s suggested that 
the leaders should be ‘saved’ by 
not being subjected to parliamen- 
tary temptations. This novel 
method of keeping the purity of 
the advance guard could perhaps 
occur only in a country whose 
people have for centuries tried to 
protect the ‘virtue’ of (their 
women by putting them in purdah 
and the brahmcharya of their youth 
by sending them to the forests. 


I may add just two other points 
Firstly, this way of posing the 
question even evades a proper 
definition of what Marxists call 
‘parhamentariamsm’ Parlament- 
arıanısm is not fighting elections 
and working in parlıaments, 1t 1s 
to place an inherent value on 
winning elections and seats in 
parlament, it is to want to win 
them by political opportunism, 
ıt ıs to place higher value on 
winning elections than on politi- 
calising and organizing the masses 
and on parliamentary elections 
and speeches than on politics as 
such So defined, parliamentaria- 
nism is wider than parliament 
It can cover efforts to win majoru- 
ties in. trade unions, teachers as- 
sociations, and students unions, ıt 
can cover even the organisation of 
demonstrations, hartais, and 


bandhs. The question always is 
of the nature of the politics that 
one 1$ practising. 


Secondly: to pose the issue of 
forms of struggle m the way it has 
been done 1s to ignore the hıstorı- 
cal and sociological fact that no 
people like to go through greater 
pain than historically necessary, 
that people would not follow a 
road of greater sacrifice till the 
roads of lesser sacrifice are barred 
to them, that people have to learn 
the inadequacy of lower forms of 
struggle from their own experi- 
ence. Lenin revealed full under- 
standing of this fact by following 
extremely complex and all-sıded 
tactics during 1917 Instead of 
posing the question of power as 
that of violence or non-violence 
or of parlıamentary versus the 
non-parlıamentary road to power, 
he constantly asked power to 
whom—to the Provisional Govern- 
ment and the Constituent Assem- 
bly or to the Soviets of Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Deputies” 


The Communist Party of China, 
led by Mao Tse-tung leading the 
longest armed revolutionary strug- 
glein history, agreed to negotiate 
a peaceful settlement with Chang 
Kai-shek during 1945-7, ın the 
end the Chinese people could see 
that the Chinese Communist 
Party fought for peace, democracy, 
national unity and end to the civil 
war while the Kuomintang forced 
a civil war on the country in order 
to keep its dictatorship intact 
And the Vietnamese people, fight- 
ing a historic armed struggle, 
followed the most flexible of tactics 
throughout 


The pointis thata Marxist does 
not agree to pose the question 
this way—ı. e, violence versus 
non-violence or parliamentary 
versus non-parhamentary work— 
Just as he would not stake all on 
‘non-violent’? r parliamentary 
work or ignore preparations to 
meet the violence of the ruling 
classes with all measures including 
revolutionary violence. To a Mar- 
xist the real task ıs to organize and 
mobilize the masses. A politically 
conscious, organized, and mobiliz- 
ed people would certainly use, and 
would be capable of using, all forms 


of struggle that a historical situa- 
ton may make imperative. Higher 
forms of struggle cannot be a 
substitute for the inadequacy of the 
Marxists in applying the lower 
forms of political struggle. 


A most all aspects of the weak- 
ness of the Indian Marxists in 
analysing the social reality, in 
applying Marxism to India, in 
evolving correct political practice, 
and ın the failure to correct mıs- 
takes in all fields ın tıme,15 are 
hnked to the virtual absence of 
free discussion among them The 
need for free discussion is seldom 
denied in theory, it is, however, 
denied ın practice as a result of 
several vvell-entrenched thought 
processes or political formulae. 


I. First, at every stage there 
exists the firm assumption that, 
whatever might have been the mis- 
takes 1n the past, finally truth has 
been reached 1n the current political 
understanding embodied usually ın a 
precise programme. Free discus- 
sion would, therefore, 1t 1s assumed 
Serve no useful purpose and would, 
onthe other hand, detract from 
united political action. This is of 
course not true at any time. At 
the most this reasoning may  be- 
come partially valid when the actual 
process of revolution is going on. 
But often this reasoning serves as 
an alibi for the demal of free 
debate. Instead, it serves, along 
with other factors, to perpetuate 
the idea the current movement 1s 
revolutionary or near revolution- 
ary and ıs, therefore, unsuitable 
for free debate. 


3 


It may be pointed out that some 
Of the most creative thinking was 
done by Marx and Lenin during 
1848 and 1917 respectively, that 
Lenin developed his ideas and 
programme and tactics ın a free 
debate with his comrades precisely 
between March and November 
1917, that some of the richest and 
sharpest polemic ın the history of 
Soviet Marxism occurred during 
the period of the Civil War and 
International Interventional during 
1918-1922 when often the very 


16 Lenin pointed out long ago that the 
real harm 1s caused not because mis- 
takes are made—that 1s mevitable— 
but because they are not corrected in 
time. 


iN 


life ofthe new Soviet regime was 
in danger, that Mao  Tse-tung 
succeeded ın changing his party's 
line precisely during the Long 
March and developed new con- 
cepts and programme, and even 
organized a mayor rectification 
campaign inside the party, during 
the life and death struggle against 
Japanese imperialism 


2. Free debate has also been 
avoided in India in the name of 
secrecy and this often when the 
daily movements of the leaders, 


their collective gatherings, and 
party conferences and congresses 
are held with full fanfare and 


newspaper publicity and when 
almost anybody with whatever 
antecedents can gain easy entrance 
into the parties and groups Some- 
times, then, in the name of 
secrecy, whatis offered is inner- 
party discussion within the small 
cell for members and occasional 
chit-chat for sympathisers But the 
basic fact ıs that free debate can be free 
only if it is also an apen debate, except 
on questions relating to the actual 
implementation of tactics Lenin 
and the Bolshevik Party succeeded 
in observing this principle even 
under conditions of complete 
illegahty, Tzarist repression, and 
complete absence of civil liberties 
It ıs much easier, and more ım- 
perative, to do so in bourgeois 
democracies with all their disguised 
and undisguised repressive mecha- 
nism and instruments. 


In the absence of open debate, 
Jree debate tends to become a 
mere formality, an empty ritual, 
forifa person cannot reach out 
to others, cannot communicate his 
ideas to others, who may be begin- 
ning to think in the same direction, 
or who can by the force of argu- 
ment be persuaded to do so, then 
he has got no 1ight to free debate 
ın practice, 


3 Thirdly, the Indian Marxıst, 
political worker or intellectual has 
learnt to exercise drastic, and disast- 
rous self-censorship Thisisitself the 
result of several factors The cult 
of the great man or men has 
greatly eroded the democratic and 
scientific notion that the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge of society is a 
collective activity. The average 


Indian Marxist therefore genuinly 
comes to feel that he ıs not jt to 
think on or debate matters of 
theory, ideology, and higher or 
broader political practice His 
thinking and discussion are confined 
to his own particular area of work 
and understanding of the current 
programme and resolutions, and, 
ın rare cases, to asking a higher 
leader to come and remove his 
‘doubts’ in a question-answer 
session conducted | most reve- 
rentially Those with strong behef 
ın their capacity to think wait 
for and work for the chance to 
join the select ranks of leaders 
who have the ‘right’ to think for 
themselves 


pı the Indian Marxist 
is terribly afraid of bemg consı- 
dered or of becoming a heretic 
or a deviationist The basic 
Leninist emphasis on the need for 
a monolithic revolutionary 
party gradually created the 
sentiment that being considered an 
anti-party element was worse than 
death A person, party or non- 
party, who was once “outcasted” 
lost all human contact with other 
like-minded people. His hfe, ın- 
tellectual or political, tended to 
become a desert. To a certain 
extent this power to out-caste, to 
anathematize, was as powerful a 
weapon in the hands of leaderships 
ın opposition to silence criticism 
or prevent free debate as were 
more dire forms of control and 
suppression in the hands of leader- 
ships wielding State power. 


The Marxist intellectual would, 
therefore, not think or at least 
not publicize any thoughts even 
relating to ‘an exact appraisal of 
the specific historical situation and, 
primarily, of economic conditions’, 
if these thoughts contradicted 
the current programme. And if 
he did want to publish such 
thoughts, where would he do so? 
The estabhshed Marxist organs 
won't publısh what he wrote, and 
any publication outside these 
organs only went to prove that 
he was taking bourgeois help and 
therefore his thoughts were being 
rightly anathematized! Gradually, 
the Indian Marxist was drained 
of the courage and the will to 
think critically It was better to 


play safe, even if ıt meant giving 
up the quality that Marx prized 
above all 


suladı, the rank and file 
Marxist worker felt safer 1n feeding 
back the middle level leader, who 
in turn fed back the higher leader- 
ship, an image of reality that cor- 
responded more to the programme 
and resolutions than to what he 
was seeing or hearing or thinking. 
Gradually this tended to become a 
habit so that he genuinely and in 
allseriousness did not see or hear 
anything other than what his partı- 
cular grasp of the programme etc , 
indicated. Any “heresy” then be- 
comes an act not of will or thought 
but of failure to understand the 
programme, etc. Inevitably, the 
sole test of the soundness of the 
political and ideological health of 
a person tended to become not his 
ideology, his politics, his political 
commitment and work, but his 
‘loyalty’ to the programme, etc. 


Under such conditions how was 
it possible to raise basic questions 
regarding Indian economy, society, 
classes and class struggle, the state, 
and government policies? Marx 
and Lenin might insist that Mar- 
xısm must be constantly enriched 
or that it must always be applied 
afresh to new conditions and io 
specific historical societies and 
situations But can those Marxists 
do so over whose heads hangs 
constantly the swoid of ‘devia- 
tion’? 


It may also be pointed out 
that the very notion of ‘deviation’ 
contains the germs of self-censor- 
ship, for free thought and free 
debate mean nothing if they dont 
include the possibility, and even 
the inevitability, of committing 
errors in thought or action. 
Marxism demands that a person 
should be willing, and should 
have the intellectual and political 
modesty and integrity to admit his 
mistakes once other thought and 
action have proved him wrong. 
However, he who wants to think 
freely, creatively, and ina histori- 
cally specific manner but without 
making mustakes and ‘deviations’ 
had better not even make the 
attempt. Inthis respect, even a 
hurried reading of the correspon- 


dence between Fredrick Engels 
and Paul and Laura Lafargue bet- 
ween 1882 and 189517 is quite 
rewarding. Engels ıs constantly 
trying to gıasp the changing 
French political situation, and quite 
often finds his analysis and pre- 
dictions proved wrong by the 
unfolding of events. Yet at all 
stages he remains a  non-devia- 
tionist ! 


Even the top leaders of the 
Marxist parties become victims of 
the notion of deviation If every 
word that one has written can be 
later held as proof of deviationist 
tendencies, ıt 15 better to swim in 
the mainstream so that if proved 
wrong later, one 1s in good non- 
deviationist company. 


Tre lack of freedom to think 
crıtıcally and to follow one”s 
thoughts through has produced 
another unscientific tendency that 
leads to what may be described 
as “the disaster school of thought”. 
Analyss must show constant 
deterioration in every field of 
life and the constant weakening 
of the enemy and the constant 
growing of the people’s camp. 
Anything else would amount to 
‘praising’ the enemy and giving 
him indirect ‘support’ and “sücc- 
our, etc That Marxism 1s preci- 
sely the scientific study of society, 
that it 1s the philosophy of the 
working class not because it 1s pro- 
working class but because the work- 
ing class interests and world view 
today correspond to the scientific 
view of society—is forgotten 
Marxists study real society to 
change it, they don’t, like practi- 
tioners of magic, change it by 
portraying it ain sympathetic 
colours. One sometimes wonders 
whether the historical account of 
the rise and role of capitalism in 
Capital and Lenin’s The Develop- 
ment of Capitalism ın Russia could 
have been written ın India with- 
out inviting the charge of being 
a ‘glorification’ of the ruling class 
and the capitalist system. 
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The fourth, and perhaps the 
most important, factor ın the lack 
of free discussion 1s what may be 
described as “the theory of con- 
fusion’, which has, moreover, cer- 
tain other roots and dimensions. 
The Indian Marxists are terribly 
afraid of one thing—that other 
Marxists, particularly those com- 
ing from the poorer and illiterate 
sections 01 those constituting the 
rank and file, even when coming 
from the educated strata, would 
get confused. This feai, this spectre 
has haunted them for the last 30 
years or more. Any open and 
free discussion has the possibihty 
of spreading confusion And since 
confused men, ıt is said, cannot 
act, men must not be confused. 
The best way to avoid confusion, 
many come to believe, hes not in 
making the people and the 
politically involved understand 
the social reality of the programme 
through clash of ideas and their 
own political experience and 
practice, but in keeping ‘wrong’ 
and ‘confusing’ ideas out of their 
reach. 


lu ‘fear of confusion’ 1s pro- 
duced by, and produces in turn, 
several other phenomena İt ıs 
the result of the middle and upper 
class roots of many of the Mar- 
xısts and the consequent feudal 


and bourgeois ıdeological 
remnants in their mınds. Feudal 
and bourgeois ideologies 
inculcate comtempt for the 


masses and fear of them Their 
influence leads a person, even a 
Marxist, to believe that the mas- 
ses, even the petty bourgeois 
literate masses, are dumb and 
would get confused if any but 
clear-cut and pre-determined 
ideas are put before them ‘This 
also explains the refusal to take 
Marxism, as distinct from a party 
programme, to the people, lest 
they get confused.15 As a Marx- 
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18. The whole thing becomes a vicious 
circle Once the intellectual, theoreti- 
cal, and cultural level of the workers 
and cadre remains low, the theory of 
confusion does start acquiring certain 
objective validity This very low level 
m turn becomes an obstacle ın the 
path of the struggle for free debate 
and spread of Marxist ideas 


ist leader of Delhi once put it to 
workers clamouring for education 
in Marxism in the early 1950s, 
‘half-baked Marxism is bad for 
workers. The reasoning was 
very clear since workers had no 
‘brains’ and could therefore ac- 
quire only ‘half-baked’ and not 
‘subtle’ Marxism, they were better 
off without any Marxism at all 


Consequently, the Indian Mar- 
xists have made few serious attem- 
pts to spread adult education 
among workers, peasants, and wo- 
men and subsequently to bring to 
them the best of the cultural and 
intellectual heritage of humanity. 
And since a party programme and 
trade union activity alone cannot 
produce a working class intelli- 
gentsia, the Indian proletariat has 
failed to produce intellectuals and 
leaders from within its own class 
ranks Instead of playing its 
historical role as the carrier of 
Marxism to the working class and 
thus initiating the socialist move- 
ment, the middle class Marxist 
intelligentsia has become its per- 


petual leader, whatever might 
have been its subjective — inten- 
tions. 


Once the ‘theory of confusion’ 
prevails, itis also applied to the 
petty bourgeois intelligentsia and 
even the Marxists, who are sought 
to be protected from ‘confusion’ 
by discouraging real discussion or 
even exposure to clashing opinions 
or views of reality. Increasingly, 
the closed mind ıs seen as 
the best guarantee against 


19. There 1s a certain resemblance to sımı- 

R lar phenomena ın the past. For centu- 

^ ries the Brahmins alone could read or 
interpret the Vedas Even thc most 
ignorant Brahmin could do so The 
Shudras and women were forbidden 
the study of Vedas Even the most 
learned of them was not competent to 
interpret them precisely because of 
his or her not being a Brahmin Sımı- 
larly, m the colomal period, only 
those belonging to the charmed cırole 
of western-educated  intellhgentsia— 
and preferably those educated in the 
west—could provide thought on 
modern questions 
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confusion. The ‘thinking function’ 
ıs then transferred to a few 
persons, who are given this 
‘right’ either because of a long 
record of leadership or because 
of some ‘mysterious’ or ‘immanent’ 
process, usually linked to their near- 
ness to some leader!? They are 
‘safe’ and are sure not to spread 
‘confusion’. 


əsəndə Indian Marxısts, 
including the intellectuals, have 
acquired, and produced, a deep 
anti-intellectual bias and tradition, 
An intellectual, even the Marxist 
one, 1s often seen as the potential 
carrier of germs of confusion. 
Thus, instead of all communists 
seen as intellectuals, as 
Gramsci suggested, the intellectual 
is Seen as a potential subversive, as 
a threat, especially if he insists on 


thinking, and expressing — hus 
thought, for thought without 
expression 1S no thought, 


such unexpressed thought—‘thought 
for thoughts sake”—even the most 
authoritarian structures permit. 
This 1s not to say that the intell- 
ectual 1s not shown ‘respect’. He 
ıs Shown plenty of respect, so long 
as he isa mere “fag'—a non-ıntel 
lectual in practice. L must of 
course make it clear that I am not 
discussing the question of the 'ım- 
portance” of the intellectual, for 
no Marxist worth his salt can for 
a moment believe in exaltıng the 
intellectual function over other 
social and political functions or ın 
separating the former from the 
latter without revealing the roots of 
his thought and personality in the 
world and ethos of the bourgeo- 
1516. 


Thirdiy,the fear of 'confusion? 
also partially explains the attitude 
of neglect of and arrogance to- 
wards non-Marxıan thought ın the 
socialsciences as also the neglect 
and fear of Maıxıst theory. And 
thus resulted a recent slogan that 
a more a person reads—even if 
these be the writings of Marx, 
Lenm, or Mao—the more of a 
fool he becomes The young men 
who put forward this slogan so 
frankly and so honestly were mere- 
ly laying bare a deep-seated anti- 
theory and Oo anti-intellectual 
attıtude that has been the bane of 


Indian Marxism from its very 
inception, only normally it finds 
more disguised expression. 


- 


To further points may be made 
ın this respect There have been 
short periods in the history of 
Marxism when free debate has 
taken place to a limited extent. 
This was the case from 1933-9 
when ıt was choked off on the as- 
sumption that since the prevailing 
confusion had been cleared and a 
rapidly growing Marxist-Leninist 
party with a correct political line 
founded, there was no further 
need for free discussion Sımı- 
larly, basic issues were ratsed and 
discussed ın the 1950s as a result 
of the disaster that overtook Indian 
Marxists from 1948-50. But then 
ıt was once again choked off in the 
1960s in the name of fighting 
against revisionism or left-wing 
deviations and organizational loose- 
ness The latter, interestingly 
enough, has continued to prevail 
and even grow, only free debate has 
been brought to an end. That the 
Indian Marxists are no nearer to 
making ‘an exact appraisal of the 
specific historical situation, and 
primarily, of economic conditions’ 
of India and of ‘the specific features” 
distinguishing it from others with- 
ın our epoch, shows where real 
failure has laid. 


lo sum up” the specific task be- 
foie Indian Marxists was and still 
remains to understand the specific 
historical situation. and conditions 
of India and on that basis to or- 
ganize the people for the over- 
throw of the existing social system, 
ın other words, to make the Indian 
revolution And for that it is 
necessary to overcome the basic 
weaknesses discussed above. (a) 
the neglect of political work among 
the basic working classes the in- 
dustrial workers, the agricultural 
labourers, and the poor peasant; 
(b) the near absence of ideologi- 
cal work and political education 
and agitation, (c) the failure to 
spread Maixism as a system of 
thought, 1e, as a world view, 
(d) the failure to study the con- 
crete Indian reality fearlessly and 
objectively, (e) the virtual absence 
of free and open debate among the 
Marxısts. 
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E The present challenge 


‘IN the theoretical development 
of socialıst ıdeology from utopian 
to scientific socialism, Marx ad- 
vanced our understanding of the 
vital links which a socio-political 
revolution arfd its class leadership 
have with their role ın the dyna- 
mics of social production For ex- 


- 
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ample, the logic of the proletarian 
revolution to abolish capitalism 
was inextricably connected with 
the historical necessity to do away 
with the fetters which capitalism 
ımposed on further advance of 
productive forces. "The Communist 
Manifesto distinguished the commu- 
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nist movement by virtue Of its 
scientific insight into the historical 
process and the programme of re- 
volutionary practice which would 
emerge from the conscious organi- 
sation and initiative of the proleta- 
riat. 


The Manifesto and its calling for 
a socialist revolution was undoub- 
tedly more relevant to conditions 
of capitalism which had already 
progressed ın the mıd-19th century 
On the other hand, Marx hımself 
never implied that social develop- 
ment 1n each country of the world 


` would necessarily proceed through 


all the stages from primitive com- 
munism to feudalısm, capitalism 
and socialism. His own analysis 
of primitive accumulation had no 
claims to do more than trace the 
path by which, in Western Europe, 
the capitalist order of economy 
emerged from the dissolution of 
feudalism He was very clear in 
his disavowal? of the universal 
passport of a general historico- 
philosophical theory —a passport 
to reach theoretical or practical 
conclusions with no regard for the 
specifics of the stage and content 
of a socio-economic formation. 
Among these specifics, the role of 
contending forces and classes ın the 
sphere of social production. and in 
its conditions of further advance 
cannot but have foremost sıgnı- 
ficance. 


A, regards the specifics of the 
Indian reality today, one must take 
into account the predominance .of 
capitalism ın ıts political economy 
since independence However, no 
less true is the specific nature of 
this capitalism which makes the 
country suffer not only from the 
development of capitalist produc- 
tion, but also from the incomplete- 
ness of that development Such 
hybrid economies, more or less 
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true of all third world countries, 
with variations among themselves, 
are essentially creatures of their 
colonial past which had hampered 
the growth of a typical capitalist 
economy of the western model 


- 


The lacunae we are referring to, 
crystallize themselves in the ab- 
sence of an agrarian revolution, in 
a narrow local market, ın the slug- 
gısh nature of industrial growth 
with very limited spread effects 
and, above all, in the failure of the 
bourgeoisie to do away with the 
pre-capitalist obstacles to the mo- 
lihsation of the potential labour 
force, to the realisation of the po- 
tential surplus for investment and 
of the potential market for goods 


Under the circumstances, the 
highest profits of capitalist business 
are rarely found in activities which 
advance economic development 
Capitalism itself comes to be en- 
meshed in modes of accumulation 
adverse to the development of pro- 
ductive forces, in “Zero-sum” in- 
vestments for commercial and 
financial gains, in its Eldorado of 
black money and fabulous specula- 
tion There lies the hallmark of 
the enormous monopoly power of 
big business in India. Even in the 
case of industrial production under 
such capitalism, the motive of 
maximum profit per unit sale, and 
not the perspective of large profits 
through appropriate shifts in the 
technology of mass production, go- 
verns, ın the main, decisions and 
behaviour of private enterprise 


Indeed, the technological com- 
plex, inherent in this process of 
limited capitalist ındustrıalısatıon, 
depends excessively on borrowing 
from the West and turns out to 
have little regard for the local 
structures and endowments of “fac- 
top) proportions. Moreover, the 
limits of the internal market large- 
ly restrict industrial production to 
substitution of imports meant for 
the privileged few 


= 


Thus, ‘the technological innova- 
tions which appear most advanta- 
geous are those making it possible 


r 


to approach the cost and price 
structure of the countries exporting 
manufactured goods, and not those 
permitting faster transformation ın 
the economic structure through ab- 
sorption of the subsistence sector. 
The practicalresult of this (even 
ifthis industrial sector connected 
with the domestic market grows 


and increases its participation ın — 


the product and even if the per ca- 
pıta ıncome of the populatıon as a 
whole rises) is that the occupation- 
al structure of this country changes 
only slowly. "The part of the popu- 
lation affected by development re- 
mains minor, and there isa very 
slow decline ın the relative impor- 
tance of the sector whose main actı- 


-vity 1s production for subsistence. 


This explains why an economy 
ın which industrial production 
has already achieved a high 
degree of diversification may 
present a rather pre-capıtalıstıc oc- 
cupational structure and have a 
large portion of its population cut 
off from the benefits of develop- 
ment.” 


^ 
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İL consequence of all this, bour- 
geois domination over the political 
economy of India has not led to 
social hegemony of the ruling po- 
wer. The concept of hegemony 
is concerned ‘with the social role 
of the classes which are in com- 
mand of political power. It 1s con- 
tained in the capacity of the ruling 
class to prevail over the entire so- 
ciety ın terms of economic and cul- 
tural leadership—to raise the great 
mass of the population to a partı- 
cular cultural and moral level, 
a levél (or type) which corresponds 
to the needs of the productive 
forces for development, and hence 
to the interests of the ruling 
classes ? Such hegemonic authority 
ıs borne out primarily by the identity 
of a social class with the conditions 
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and capacity for advance in social 
production on a universal scale. 


Failing to attain that role in the 
sphere of social production, capı- 
talism in India and its political do- 
mination come to have most of the 
characteristics which Marx so 
sharply pointed outin his analysis 
of the Prussian bourgeoisie 1n 1848: 
" ‘revolutionary in relation to the 
conservatives and conservative in 


relation to the revolution- 
aries, mustrustful of its own 
slogans, which were phrases 


instead of ideas, intimidated by the 

,Storm of world revolution, yet ex- 
ploiting it with no energy in any 
respect, plagiaristic 1n all respects; 
common because ıt Jacked origina- 
lity, original in its commonness, 
making a bargaining counter of its 
own wishes, without initiative, 
without faith ın itself, without 
faith in the people, without a world- 
historical function, an accursed 
old man, who found himself con- 
demned to lead and mislead the 
first youthful impulses of a robust 
people in his ownself-interest—sans 
teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans 
everything.'4 


The reference to Germany brings 
to our mind the historical exam- 
ples of what Marx, Engels and 
Lenin characterized as the ‘second 
way of capitalism’ and ‘which led 
to ındustrıalızatıon of some coun- 
tres (eg, Germany and Japan) 
ın Europe and Asia. "The distinct 
features of the “second way’ was 
to dispense with the liberal ele- 
ments of the democratic States, 
and to build the bourgeois mode of 
accumulation, under more direct 
State sponsorship, 1nto a social and 
polıtıcal order, which would per- 
mit the carry-over of a good many 
elements of former autocracy and 
extra-economıc exploitation. 


But, under colonial rule, the ab- 
sence of political sovereignty rules 
out the scope for the “second way'. 
And, even after 1ndependence, the 
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political authority of the bourgeoi- 
sie has to accommodate itself to the 
formation of a" democratic State, 
at least to the formalıtıes of the 
same, ın response to an irresistible 
challenge by country-wide mass 
forces, which made independence 
possible. Moreover, history does 
not lack ın ınstances of capitalist 
failure due to the impediments of 
the “second way'. And so even 
with more political feasibihty, an 
industrial revolution of the “second 
way? would probably remain 
an impossibility for India ın the 
present context of world capita- 
lism. ‘The contradictions of world 
capitalism ın its present stage, ın 
the consequences of its uneven de- 
velopment, have really gone too, 
far to admit of such prospects of 
an industrial revolution. 


\ 

EET crisis of Indian politics to- 
day and of its economic develop- 
ment can be properly diagnosed ın 
terms of the non-hegemonic nature 
of the ruling classes within the 
formal framework of a political 


democracy. In this context, the 
traditional ideology of western 
capitalism, with its premium on 


private property and free enterprise, 
is wholly inadequate to ensure eco- 
nomic development. More direct 
use of State power becomes indis- 
pensable and the growth of the 
public ‘sector 1s supposed to usher 
in a socialistic pattern’, even 
though ın its ıdeology and practıce 
the same obyect contınues to be ab- 
orted by a continuous confusion 
of bureaucratic hindrances and po- 
pulist aspirations 


This failure, its enormous dı- 
mensıons, are revealed ınthe grow- 
ing inequality of income and 
wealth, the constant retardation of 
the production economy, the power 
of black money and speculation, the 
complete collapse of the educational 
system, the unbearable pressure of 
the unemployed and the really 
universal rampage of corruption 
and malpractice throughout the 
country. : 


As 1 have stated elsewhere 
“These are the contexts which, in 
the absence of the challenge and 


victory of alternative working 
class hegemony, cannot but be 
characterised by a peculiar amal- 
gam of the ideologies of democra- 
cy, peace and humanitarianism 
and the prevalence of bureaucratic 
authority and misdirection. Thus, 
democratic forces in the style of 
the ‘first way’ of capitalism may 
come to be juxtaposed with the bu- 
reaucratic mode and authority of” 
the ‘second way’, And thus, ‘with 
or without the formal appearance 
of democracy, the means of deci- 
sion-making and their enforcement 
come to be divorced from their 
sources of social legitimacy and 
mass capability. ^ Bureaucracy 
grows to be the essential resort for 
the establishments’ of power and 
politics *6 


” 


Populist aspirations account . for 
one major component of our 
present crisis This 1s not to charac- 
terize populism as an entirely ne- 
gative phenomenon ın history. In 
its Russian origin, populism was 
the creature of historical circums- 
tances where no hegemonic bour- 
geolsie emerged to lead the 
‘transition from feudal decline to the 
new capitalist order. Such was the 
context of Russian history through- 
out the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. There was no lack 
of heroism and revolutionary zeal 
among Russian populists. How- 
ever, as an ideology, populism 
failed to connect its revolutionary 
aspirations with an appropriate lo- 
gic of economic facts and social 
realities It was ‘an amalgam of 
unorganised moral indignation and 
utopian ideas ”7 


An this could be traced to the 


background of feudal dissolution 


without alternative bourgeois he- 
gemony, a confused 1nterim where 
the intelligentsia, the peasantry 
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and the petty bourgeois masses 
came under the sway of populist 
aspirations of a utopian nature. 
Their utopian nature consisted in 
subjective intentions, and even de- 
termination for radical do-gooding 
with insufficient regard for the 
historical logic and needs of the 
social mode of production. 


In its antagonism to Czarist au- 
tocracy, the revolutionary outlook 
was common to all populists in 
Russia. They could therefore be 
‘regarded as worthy forerunners of 
a truly revolutionary party.’ even 
though their own movements 
turned so frequently to ‘noble but 
useless individual terrorism and 
spontaneous and ill-directed peas- 
ant rising? A kind of populism 
was inherent in the ideals and 
practice of united national strug- 
gles against imperialism in India. 
It served the need to build up 
multi-class solidarity of mass ac- 
tion for a common cause. After 
independence, to achieve political 
domination through the de- 
mocratic process, the bourgeoisie 
could not do without large mass 
support 


In this case, populism comes to 
be the ideological resort of ruling 
classes, having no social hegemony, 
and obliged by the living tradition 
of the freedom struggle to function 
under a political democracy. There 
lies one significant feature of bour- 
geois rule through the Congress 
Party, its leadership in the struggle 
for independence, its multı-class 
character and its capacity to com- 
mand the largest following of the 
forces of national populism. The 
other political effort of big property 
to achieve more exclusive domi- 
nation through the Swatantra 
Party has met with no significant 
success so far 


Again, the class complex of ruling 
power in India today does reflect 
a combination? of the bourgeor- 


posl 
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sie (containing big monopolies of 
all-India dimension and regional 
interests at the State level) and big 
landholders (containing a mix of ca- 
pitalist and pre-capitalist modes of 
exploitation). It tends to accom- 
modate as well professional groups, 
including in them the whole of the 
upper bureaucracy. Obviously, 
diverse and even contradictory 
modes of exploitation are permitted 
to thrive on such an amalgam of 
class power. 


ip” for example, the exper:ence 
of the “green revolution! so far. İn 
the policies of input subsidies, tax 
exemption, and price support, State 
power comes to have an entrely 
permissive role regarding the acc- 
rual of income, of a rental nature, 
to big landholders. Such substan- 
tial gains arise from their mono- 
poly control over the supply of the 
primary wage-good to the non-ag- 
ricultural sector All ths retards 
the pace of our industrial growth, 
heightens the crisis of agriculture 
and has a bearing on the pace and 
content of overall development. ıt 
accounts as well for the really 
numerous and extremely variega- 
ted petty bourgeoisie of India. 


Indeed, the different strata of 
the peasantry, the enormous num- 
ber of own-account workers and 
white-collar employees in tertiary 
activities add not only to the size 
and diversity of the petty-bour- 
geoisie, they also crystallize in the 
very forms of social existence of 
labour with all their impediments 
of an ideological and practical 
nature. The industrial working 
class continues to be quite removed 
froma position of foremost signi- 
ficance. Further, with overall 
populist orientation of an essen- 
tially petty bourgeois variety, trade 
unions also became prone to an 
excess of economism to the detri- 
ment of working class consciousness 
and striving for a new hegemony. 
Under such circumstances, populist 
politics tends to have little to. do 
with genuine revolutionary commit- 
ment, what 1s worse, this degenerate 
form of populism without even its 
idealistic nobility leads to a com- 
plete perversion of the very process 
of parhamentary democracy. 


The symptoms of that degenera- 
tion have been characterized 
elsewhere as follows ‘every few 
years, at the time of electioneering, 
lists are presented, of who will get 
for, whom what amount, and by 
these means attempts are made to 
gain popular support, but this is 
done only once ina few years 
at the time of electioneering. Then 
starts on the one hand the blind- 
man’s-buff for political patronage, 
on the other hand, the verbalisa- 
tion at the drop ofa hat of revolu- 
tionary zeal. Conscious social efforts 
cannot be formulated for develop- 
ing alternative choices to resolve 
various problems at diffe: ent levels. 
The popular movements peter out 
as factional demands for this or 
that opportunity or differential 
advantage. One hardly finds the 
presentation of the social this of 
problems, or the attempts to use 
these challenges as the means of 
putting pressure on the state or of 
any struggle in opposition to reac- 
tion and vested ınterests.”19 


ies, bourgeois | domination 
bereft of hegemony and mınglıng 
with parhamentary democracy and 
populism, divests politics of its 
legitimate social role and g vesa 
false start to the economy for 
reaching its priority goals of rapid 
accumulation and growth. "There 
1s revealed the main danger of the 
populist support forged by the rul- 
ing classes without social hege- 
mony. But the democratıc obli- 
gatıon of such ruhng classes, an 
oblıgatıon enjoined by the long 
tradıtıon of the natıon”s struggle 
against imperialism and which 
still persists, 1s certainly an indi- 
cator of the strength and challenge 
of the toiling masses, of the roots 
from which the organised working 
class must build up the elements 
ofits alternative hegemony. It 1s 
obviously of utmost importance to 
ally the organised working class 
under Marxist direction. with. the 
mass forces of populism. 
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10. Sen—The Hındrance of Bureaucracy 
(translated from orıgınal Bengalı by 
Barun De & Rudrangshu Mukherjee) 
Presidency College Magazine Calcutta, 
November, 1972, 102. 


The failure to create such an 
alhance under proletarian leader- 
ship leaves the same masses 
continuously liable to conversion 


to the ideology and practice 
of counter revolution and 
fascism. The Congress Party 


still has the allegiance of huge 
sections of the petty bourgeois and 
other toiling masses. And the 
perpetual debates of our com- 
munıst parties and movements 
over the question of electoral, 
ministerial and parliamentary 
adjustments and alliances with 
the Congress against rightist 
forces, should be assessed in 
terms of the need to give a 
more progressive and hegemonic 
direction to the mass following 
ofthe Congress Party. The ım- 
portance of the role of those who 
are defined as national bourgeoisie, 
can only be subsidiary to the 
strength and articulation of those 
mass forces against political domi- 
nation bereft of social hegemony. 
No sections of our bourgeoisie, 
including those contingently but 
not necessarily opposed to monopoly 
capital, are capable of achieving 
social hegemony. And so the role 
of the ‘national bourgeoisie’, their 
capacity for being anti-monopoly, 
antı-feudal and anti-1mperialist can 
only materialize in the context of 
continuous mass struggle against 
the whole complex of forces and 
interests which have so miserably 
failed to lead the country to an 
industrial revolution. 


Duch being the  dialectics of 
Indian democracy today, the need 
to counterpose the challenge of 
alternative working class hege- 
mony establishes itself as the cen- 
tral task of Marxism. The task 
amounts to attaınıng a new class 
leadership ın all spheres of society 
and culture and to bear out the 
faculty of that class to lead the 
nation, 1ts growing superiority m 
the economic, political, cultural 
and ‘ethical’ fields. Populist 
aspirations must be endowed with 
a new coherence—an identity with 
the logic and needs of advance in 
social production—and with the 
consciousness that progress and 
well-being are not just a question 
of supplying what 1s not there, but 
of ceaseless mass struggle to trans- 
form the structure and institutions 


now in existence and responsible 
for the endless misery of the 
people. The kind of mass action 
necessary has to raise itself above 
economism, sectarianism, and 
merely adventurist terror, and has 
to goin for combining social initia- 
tive with political goals so as to 
articulate through its medium an 
alternative and superior mode of 
doing things. 


Au this can only emerge from 
the development of working class 
consciousness adequate to the 
social being of labour and its re- 
volutionary role Otherwise, the 
weakness of the organised working 
class tends to move ın a vicious cir- 
cle with the more habitual default 
of the traditional petty bourgeois 
masses. The menace of fascism 
then becomes inevitable. The 
international implications thereof, 
of a complete subservience to 
neo-colonial interests, are also 
obvious. Indeed, the recent events 
in Gujarat and Bihar reveal that 
not to speak of the severe distress 
of the poorest people, the discon- 
tent of the petty bourgeoisie, again 
an inevitable consequence of even 
our kind of capitalism, has also 
gone far enough to explode in 
mass actions of a violent and ex- 
tremely desperate nature. It 1s 
perhaps quite appropriate for our 
Marxism to assess the right reac- 
tionary potential of such actions 
as they have happened. Nor will 
Marxism be any less capable of 
interpreting the events leading to 
fascism even after its Occurrence. 

There is a danger implicit in the 
prognostic mentality practised by 
many neo-Marxists who act as if 
they believe with old Hegel that 
Minerva’s owl flies only in the 
dusk. While itis easier to predict 
the onset of objective forces cumu- 
lating 1n social fascism, it 1s a more 
difficult and more necessary task 
to use such an analysis for recom- 
mending and participating in a 
Marxist and scientific mass line for 
the purpose of overcoming such 
objective forces. To reiterate one 
vital point of Marxism, what is 
necessary to avoid an ultimate sur- 
render of our people to the ır- 
rationality of frustration, Marx 
would definitely have cried out 
his famous calling, ‘the point how- 
ever is to change ıt.” 


ONCE upon a time, there wasa 
Federation of Indian Students’ 
Associations ın Great Britain, Nor- 
thern Irelandand Europe. Maybe 
the Federation still exists, maybe ıt 
has gone with the wind along 
with the thousand other dreams 
and realities of — yester-years 
The Calcutta barrıster, S. K. 
Acharyya, has in his album a 
copy ofa group photograph of the 
then Fedind members, taken way 
back ın 1939 in London Bright 
young faces stare at you from 
the photograph, dazzling with 
humour and hope. "The patron 
saint of the Fedind, Rajan: Palme 
Dutt, can be seen squattıng, first 
row, centre, flanked by his young 
admirers—budding lawyers, econo- 
musts, historians, political scıen- 
tists, engineers, statisticians, and 
others. 
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Hailing from affluent Indian 
families, they had come to Europe 
in search of superior education, 
which could, as the Americans 
say, hopefully launch them on cushy 
prefessional careers on their 
return home. Instead—it was the 
1930's, the economic depression 
and Spain hung heavily in the 
aır—the young ones discovered 
other passions, they began to learn 
their Marxism under the tutelage 
of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain. The revolution had to be 
ushered inin India, in the India 
still under imperial subjugation, 
the India which wasa collage of 
feudal oddities. The youngsters con- 
stituting the Fedind—nearly all of 
them—were from comfortable 
quasi-feudal, quasi-bourgeois homes, 
but so what, the CPGB had taken 
charge of them, they weie going 


to de-class themselves, they vvould 
be the vanguard of the Indian 
revolution 


In the group photograph, look 
hard, and you can discover the 
son of a falugdar, the daughter of 
a princehng, perhaps the ofisp- 
ring of someone who was at the 
tme a member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. Standing demu- 
rely at one corner ıs perhaps 
Hımmatsınhjı, the prince from 
Mansa, next to hum is Mazhar 
Ah Khan of Lahore, rich and 
debonair, now better known as 
the father of Tariq Alı, the fire- 
brand. At another corner, that 
shghtly famihar-looking face, with 
animpressive thatch of hair and 
an extremely sensitive pair of blue 
eyes, belongs, what do you know, 
to P.N Haksar, you should also 
be able to recognise the young 
lady standing next to him, she had, 
only a few years later, blossomed 
out into a society lady. Sitting, 
with a beaming smile and plump 
cheeks, barely a couple of feet 
away from R P. Dutt,ıs Renu 
Roy, now better known as Renu 
Chakravarty, then graduating from 
Gırten, or was 1t Newnham. 


Let your eyes roam over the 
photograph, you would surely dis- 
cover one who subsequently be- 
came chairman and managing 
director of several industrial and 
commercial firms ın the country, 
each one flourishing because of 
collaboration with multinational cor- 
porations. In the third row, fourth 
from left, 1s, there ıs no question, 
the namesake of the great Dutt, 
Rayanı Patel, boss of the Bombay 
Congress and current friend of the 
Siva Sena. In the next row, the 
present Secretary-General of the 
World Peace Congress has his 
shoulder resting against the shoul- 
der of somebody who is at the 
moment busy making his pile in 
the share market. 


T ess it is, frozen for eternity 
ın that photograph, an aspect of 
Marxism in India the offspring 
ofthe privileged who took the 
vow to spark the prairie fire of 
proletarian revolution ın the 
country. "To be fair, India 1s not sız 
generis: scions Öf affluent households 


have taken ıt upon themselves to 
bring Marxism in other lands too 
Len:n's or Chou en-Laı's ancestry, 
for example, was not particularly 
different, nor perhaps Fidel Castro’s 
or Salvador  Allende's, nor of 
several others who have fanned 
revolutionary movements across 
the seven continents. The Schum- 
peterian point of view, namely, that 
it ıs the rationality of the cap.ta- 
list system which sounds its death- 
knell cannot be easily dı.smıssed. 
Rational individuals grow aghast 
watching the wastes and inequities 
rampant under feudalism and 
capitalism, many amongst them 
therefore turn against their own 
lineage, and plot to do it in 


Such has been the case all over 
the world children of the bour- 
geoisie have de-classed themselves, 
crossed the barricade and joined 
the fray on the side of the proleta- 
riat, itis they who have shouted 
the hoarsest, urging the workers 
and peasants to unite, as the 
latter have nothing to lose but 
their chains, itis they who have 
built, brick by brick, peasants’ and 
workers’ parties in country after 
country, ıt 1s they who have taken 
to the hills, trained peoples’ armies, 
raised guerilla groups, and, follow- 
ing the triumph of the revolution, 
taken over State power, itis they 
who have also assumed the res- 
ponsibility for national reconstruc- 
ton and growth. 


The Indian version of the story 
has gone awry, but not on account 
of the fact that the revolution 
remains as distant today as 1t was, 
say, thirty-five years ago. History, 
despite its deterministic ego, still 
believes ına certain randomness. 
A revolution does not take place 
every day, or in every country 
where there 1s a communist party. 
Noris the Indian disappointment 
related to the proven inability of 
the cadres drawn from the ranks 
of the upper strata, each and all, 
to stay the stretch. One must be 
fair. It happens not just in India 
that, of those who gravitate toward 
Marxism, 1n their days of inno- 
cence quite afew decide, at some 
subsequent stage, to desert the 
cause. Over both space and time, 
only a miniscule fraction of the 
joiners from the elite classes stick 


with the revolutionary movement 
till the very end. The majority, at 
one point or another, cavein and 
return to their class moorings. 


What, however, makes the Indian 
case so glaring is the enbourgeotse- 


ment, during the process, of the 
entire movement itself. In other 
lands, some cadres the restless 


ones, the weaklings and the dilet- 
tantes—falter, but the movement 
is not at all affected thereby it 
grows, inexorably, nonchalantly. 
Once the sought-after catalysis, 
between the advanced guards and 
the masses, has taken place, leader- 
ship sprouts from within the rank 
and file of the proletarıat. The 
offspring of the bourgeoisie and 
the feudal groups, who initiated 
the prairie fire, then discover their 
roles played out. Some amongst 
them depart, perhaps some new 
ladres arrive, from the elite classes, 
but historical redundancy remains 
historical redundancy. When the 
woikers and the peasantry have 
succeeded in producing their own 
leader from within, from now on 
itisa tale of self-reliance. Once 
the early days of a-building are 
over, the children from rich famı- 
lies become an appendage to the 
movement, they cease to be its 
principals. They may choose to 
stay with the movement, but they 
stay merely as non-descript journey- 
men. With each day, the realisation 
increasingly dawns upon them that 
they do not matter any more. 


hk India, they have continued 
to matter. Despite nearly half-a- 
century ofa supposedly Marxist 
movement, the offspring of the 
affluent still constitute the core and 
essence of ıt. Whether on the 
parliamentary front or in the mass 
organisations, 1n the peasant bodies 
orinthe trade unions, you con- 
tnue to come across the same 
cross-section of faces predictable 
faces, predictable cliches, pre- 
dictable modes of living. The 
historical circumstances have 
undergone a transformation ın these 
fifty years, but not the character of 
the Indian left movement, nor the 
class character of the personages 
who lead and shape it. Give or 
take a few exceptions, these per- 
sonages are interchangeable bet- 
ween party and party those who 
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are the crucial decision-makers ın 
a Marxist party could, with but a 
slight variation in diction and 
style, also adorn the front-rank 
leadership of an extreme  nght- 
wing party 


r 


Thre fault however does not lie 
with these children from rich 
homes. Until as long as they 
belong, there is little occasion to 
question their loyalty to the cause 
A number of them fail to emerge 
ın the wash, that merely confirms 
the tenets of the law of probabihty. 
No, the deficiency lies elsewhere. 
As suggested above, ın most other 
countries where the Marxıst 
movement has been nurtured toa 
healthy growth, following the 
exploitation of the objective con- 
ditions by the pioneering vanguard, 
the working class—the peasantry 
included--have been able to 
organise themselves within a rela- 
tively short space of time. This has 
not come about in India, the move- 
ment till today, remains a middle- 
class, upper class one, 1n the sense 
that the middle and upper classes 
not only continue to lead it, but also 
provide the bulk of its polztzcal 
support, while the working class 
have continued to play a demure 
second fiddle 


It is this particular chemistry 
of the milieu, preventing the wor- 
kers and peasants from taking 
charge of their own struggle, 
which challenges analysis. Could 
it be that, given the the basic 
political frame of the country, it 
is impossible to get around the 
reality of the dıseconomıes of 
scale, be ıt in the organisation of 
economic growth or of radical 
political movements? Perhaps size 
matters, and perhaps such factors 
as the disparate nature of economic 
institutions, the heterogeneity in 
caste alignments, the fissures along 
linguistic lines, the yawning dis- 
tances between levels of literacy, 
mafter too. 


Attempts to organise the entire 
working class are here often check- 
mated by rigidities not commonly 
found elsewhere Whichever as- 
pect of Indian society one turns to, 
itis a world within a world, a 
prism, within a prism, a tangle 
within a tangle. As soon as a 
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mass-based political movement 
attains a certain minimum scale 
of operation, the shadow of dıvı- 
siveness threatens to intervene, 
After all, even today, when you 
go out to mobilise the workers in 
an industrial belt, you have to 
take cognisance of the linguistic 
and caste barrıcıs, you may even 
have to set up trade union cells 
along linguistic and caste lines, 
and, inthe short run, limit your 
ambition to tying these cells to- 
gether in a loose structure Qualit- 
ative shifts are going to occur, you 
keep hoping—and that 1s all you can 
do,—once the workers belonging 
to different caste and linguistic 
groups begin to understand the 
basic economic and political issues 
affecting their phght 


When you proceed to the coun- 
tıysıde to organise. the peasantry, 
the same rigidities interpose, your 
carefully nurtured dreams disin- 
tegrate on the shoals of communal 
urges and emotions. From within 
the ranks you succeed ın producing 
a sect leader, or a caste leader, or 
language-bound leader, only 
rarely a leader who can sway the 
entire working class In view of 
the sectarian character to which the 
leadership 1s thus condemned, the 
movement itself is splintered 
across-the-board. 


0 this inability to foster an 
effective leadership from within 
the 1anks, a development of a 
graver import follows. You are 
unable to wear down the caste 
and linguistic barriers separating 
the peasants and workers, you are 
unable to cut athwart their pre- 
Judices and inhibitions, which are 
really the hang-over of a feudal 
structure of society By default, 
the key decision-making responsi- 
bilities in the movement therefore 
continue to rest with outsiders, 
outsiders belonging to the cross- 
section which, for example, domı- 
nated, thirty or forty years ago, 
the Federation of Indian Students’ 
Associations. in Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland and Europe. 


These outsiders grope for an 
entry into the working class mund. 
The classical modalities, they soon 
discover, fail to operate ın India 
The only way the working class 


could be drawn quickly into the 
net of the movement, they con- 
clude in their despair, 1s by dang- 
hng before them the prospects of 
economic gains, The bourgeoisie, 
more than others, are, ın all climes 
and seasons, dazzled by the allure 
of the pecuniary motive Since 
1epresentatives of the bourgeoisie 
dominate the Jeadership, it can 
think of no other motive being put 
to work to ensnare the toiling 
masses to the cause. This, however, 
ıs hardly a process of conversion, 
it is nepotism. 


l. has of course happened that, 
over time, the communist move- 
ment has grown, after a manner, 
here and there in this country, it 
has grown among the petty bour- 
geoısıe, the urban workers and the 
peasants | Superficial at least, 
influential sections of these classes 
have tended to follow the lead of 
the Red Flag. The factors under- 
lying the spread of the communist 
influence have sometimes been 
historical, and almost hereditary 
asın France, where ceitaın groups, 
out of sheer inertia, have stayed 
loyal to the protagonısts of Mar- 
xim the spin-off ofa faith gene- 
rated decades ago, the outcome 
of a charisma attaching to some 


able, noble leader, which has 
continued. 
More generally, though, the 


allegiance to the Marxist move- 
ment has been on the shaky foun- 
dations of economism the commu- 
nists have promised the millemum 
to the working class, and the 
working class have as a result stuck 
to them Assoon as some other 
ıdeologues have however, arrived 
on the scene and promısed them 
a larger bounty, the vvorkers have 
not felt any moral qualms at all 
to desert the Marxists. What 1s 
of extreme significance, the Mar- 
xists have rarely, 1f ever, succeeded 
ın mobilising these same workers 
on a political issue which has no 
immediate economic import, so 
much so that even those who have 
followed the lead of the Red Flag 
ın economic matters have gone back 
to their caste roots at the time of 
voting in parliamentary elections. 


Alternately, sometimes the Mar- 
xists have identified themselves 
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with a lingustc or chauvinistic 
cause, for example, the Samyukta 
Maharashtra Samıtı, and thereby 
tried to capture, on the sly, the 
loyalty of whole populations, They 
have learnt to their cost that lin- 
guism too offers no enduiing basis 
for political loyalty On a large 
number of occasions, as soon as 
the particular factor igniting hn- 
guistic emotions was defused, the 
temporary loyalty. the Marxists 
were able to extract from the 
people evaporated. While quota- 
tions from Lenin and Stalin have 
been always on tap to justify the 
seeming Slide of the communists 
into linguistic chauvinism, the 
exercise could not but be counter- 
productive, since chauvinistic emo- 
tion, without question the greatest 
enemy of scientific socialism, was, 
and is, an altogether smprobable 
instrumentality for the furtherance 
of the brotherhood of the pro- 


letariat. 


Ti education was completed 
for one group of Marxısts by the 
phenomenon of Indira Gandhi 
during 1969-72. She stole each 
one of the radical socio-economic 
slogans from them, she also en- 
sured that, ın the sphere of trade 
unionism, the Congress Party”s 
image 1s changed wholesale. In- 
stead of the INTUC, for example, 
persisting with the habit of maın- 
taining a permanent pro-govern- 
ment and pro-employer stance in 
all industrial disputes, she saw to 
it that the Congress trade union 
body also joined the fiercely com- 
petitive game of promising the 
workers the most, if only they 
would agree to be ın its parlour. 


In West Bengal, for instance, 
the leftists have been of late com- 
plaınıng bitterly about the reign of 
terror let loose by the Congress 
and the authorities. While the 
complaint has a solid objective 
basis, 1t still needs to be answered 
how come that, notwithstanding 
the gruesomeness of the terror, 
the Marxist mobilisation of the 
working class and the peasants for 
meeting this challenge has been 
so feeble and fitful That the 
communists have learned no tangi- 
ble lessons at all from their past 
misadventures with opportunism 
is being even more starkly illus- 
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trated by the demeanour of the 
CPI, vvhich ıs currently bent upon 
using İndıra Gandhi herself as a 
kind of commission agent to pro- 
pagate their cause. 


L a way, therefore, that photo- 
graph of the Federation of Indian 
Students’ Associations. in Great 
Britain, Northern Ireland and 
Europe subsumes the story of the 
tragedy which, till now, Marxism 
has been inIndia. The affluent 
outsiders who, with idealism in 
their hearts, wanted to plant here 
the seeds of a proletarian revolu- 
tion are discovering the limits of 
their capability, and are also, ın 
the process, being discovered. 
lhey, and their successors, can 
carry forward the movement up 
to a point, but only up to a point. 
The prairie fire can spark, really 
and truly, only following an up- 
heaval among the working class 
and the peasantry. "Vhıs has not 
eventuated ın this country and is 
unlikely to eventuate ın the near 
future, none knows this more 
than the romantic Naxalıtes. 
Economism therefore remains the 
only stock-ın-trade for expanding 
the Marxist influence.  - 


Other shadows too have fallen. 
Even as the international com- 
munist movement has splintered 
into umpteen different segments, 
the lustre of 1deology has dimmed. 
There is no dearth of successors 
to the bright young ones from rich 
families who once upon a time 
wanted to de-class themselves, 
thousands are stilk anxious to de- 
class themselves, but the issue of 
the deus ex machina sticks out. which 
lead to follow, which variant of 
ideology to trust, which tract of 
the grammar to conform to. 


In this state of affairs, confusion 
can, and does, sprout easily. 
Sooner or later, many of the bright 
ones therefore take the easiest way 
out They give up, join the polı- 
tics of opportunism, or decide that, 
since nothing matters- any more, 
being a respectable boxwallah in a 
multinational corporation is not an 
altogether unpalatable finale either. 
For them, the cause ıs dead, some 
of them still perhaps wish the cause 
a long hfe, but only in a haze of 
dıpsomanıa,” 


Towards a renewal 
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‘CRITICAL self-consciousness 
means, historically and politically, 
the creation of an elite of intel- 
lectuals. A human mass does not 
“distinguish” itself, does not be- 
come independent inits own right 
without, in the widest sense, orga- 
nising itself, and there is no 
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organisation without intellectuals, 
that is without organısers and 
leaders, in other words, without 
the theoretical aspect of the theory- 
practice nexus bemg distinguished 
by the existence of a group of 
people ““specıalısed” ın conceptual 


-and philosophical elaboratıon of 
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ideas. But the process of creating 
intellectuals ıs long, difficult and 
full of contradictions, advances 
and retreats, dispersals and regrou- 
pings, in which the loyalty of the 
masses 1s often sorely tried .”— 
Antonio Gramsci, Selections From 
Prison Note Books, p. 334, 1971. 


The present social situation in 
India is conducive to an Indian 
Marxist renewal, that ıs to say, to 
the development of a new thought 
and culture whichis Marxist in 
its philosophical inspiration and 
at the same time rooted in Indian 
soc.al realities One can sense .a 
reawakening of interest in Marxism 
among the Indian intelligentsia. 
This forms part of a wider process 
of intellectual renewal in the 
country 


There 1s now a new urge to re- 
formulate questions for scientific 
enquiry on the basis of a direct 
interaction with the Indian people 
and a fresh identification of their 
problems "There 1s also an intense 
questioning of established modes 
of thought and practice in the light 
of lessons from other countries and 
of India’s own past and present 
experience No doubt, this process 
of formation of new intellectual 
forces has not yet gathered suffi- 
cient strength It is resisted by 
powerful combinations of intellec- 
tual inertia and vested interest. 


Further, the new forces are not 
able to draw support from the 
recent past which does not have 
much to offerin terms of critical 
intellectual traditions. Nor is it 
possible any more to draw support 
from outside in view of the futility 
of this course which 1s now a part 
of common experience One can 
understand why the demolition of 
old thought patterns and the 
creation of new ones 1s yet pain- 
fully slow No wonder that the 
growth of a new Marxist intelh- 
gentsia in India 1s also accom- 
panied by advances and set-backs. 


In the field of Indian Marxism 
today one witnesses a queer sıtua- 
tion. Here, a renewal of interest in 
Marxism as a living and evolving 
world view co-exists with sharp 
reaction against Marxism as a 
sectarian political doctrine as pro- 
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pagated by Marxist political 
groups. Let it be recalled that in 
India Marxism gained popularity as 
‘political?’ Marxism—that 1s, as 
the strategy and tactics of the 
capture of political power by the 
party of the proletariat. Marxism 
as a philosophical movement— 
as the continuation. of the critical 
spirit of the Enlightenment and as 
the stimulator of a higher level 
of critical self-consciousness— did 
not strike firm roots The new 
forces growing within Indian 
Marxism therefore come up now 
against the formidable dead weight 
of the habits and ways of the era 
of ‘political’ Marxism. 


Let ıt also be noted that in the 
case of India, as in the case of 
many other countries, the hıstorı- 
cal sequence of development of 
Marxıst thought has been reversed 
The older generation of Indian 
Marxists shot up mainly as political 
activists rather than as Marxıst 
intellectuals and as such they 
became famılıar first with Stalinism 
(and to some extent with the poli- 
tical contributions of Leninism) 
rather than with the entire. philo- 
sophical and cultural legacy of 
Marx, Engels or even Lenin 


IB other woids, Marxism as an 
intellectual force, independent of 


“the narrower Marxısm of sectarian 


political groups, hardly grew in 
India. As a result the problems of 
ıntegratıng the struggle for power 
with the endeavour for a cultural 
renewal or the problem of creat- 
ing the cultural pre-conditions of 
the struggle for power was seldom 
posed in Indian Maıxısm as sharp- 
lyasit was done in the writings 
of Marx, Engles, Lenin and later 
ın the works of Gramsci and Mao 
Tse-tung 


1. Thisisa statement of fact and not 
entirely a value-judgement Pohtical 
Marxism was to a large extent the 
response to conditions existing in the 
pre-1ndependence period. A Marxıst 
intellectual movement presupposes 
the existence of bourgeois-democratic 
institutions and traditions These did 
not exist under colonial rule in India 
Where to be a Marxist meant that 
one was hunted and persecuted by 
the police, where even free sale of 
Marxist literature was restricted if 
not banned, condit,ons for intellec- 


tual Marxism were far from favour- 
able 


The failure even to pose this 
problem led to^the falure to 
evolve a concept representing the 
unity of power and culture as 
Gramsci succeeded ın doing thro- 
ugh his notion of “hegemony” the 
original elan of Marxism was super- 
seded by Stalınısm—a sectarian 
political doctrine ~The concept of 
politics as the extension of culture 
and ethics to the political sphere 
was alien to Stal.nısm. 


A 
b he Stalinist concept of poli- 
tics involved, thus, a break from 
the twofold commitment of Marx 
to transform activists (1e, those 
engaged ın the struggle for power) 
into intellectuals (1e into creators 
and disseminators of a new consci- 
ousness) and to orient intellectuals 
towards political activism. By 
giving over-riding preponderance 
to the political task, Stalinism 
tended to underplay the ıntellec- 
tual role of the activists as the 
theorists and ideologues of the 
mass movement. This separation 
of practice from theory (1 e., from 
the obligation to raise higher the 
theoretical consciousness of the 
movement) left no check against 
the deterioration of activists into 
operators of a vast power-machine 
1.e., the party. The role of the 
political party as an intellectual 
force was thus subordinated to its 
role as a mere instrument for 
the capture of political power. 


The separation of practice from 
theory, of power from culture, 
which was the basic ingredient of 
Stalinism, had serious consequences 
for Marxism all over the world. 
This was so because Stalinism? at 
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2 İs Stalinism alien to Marxism? Or ıs 
it a phase in the development of 
Marxist thought and practice ın eco- 
nomically and culturally backward 
countries which are also exposed 
simultaneously to colonialist or neo- 
colonialist intervention? My own 
position is sympathetic to the second 
interpretation Stalinism is not just 
an individual aberration or ‘cult of 
personal ty? It 1s an ideological aber- 
ration arising under specific social 
conditions and can be fought at the 
ideological level provided the condi- 
tions of social existence favouiisng the 
rise of Stalinism have undergone a 
change. In Maotsm certain features of 
Stalinism persist because of certain 
similarities in conditions of social 
existence 


one time was a powerful interna- 
tıonal force But these consequen- 
ces were far more serious for 
Andian Marxism Here the dilution 
of the critical and humanist poten- 
tial of original Marxism was far 
easier because of India’s semi- 
mediaeval social background and 
ethos resulting fom its thwarted 
cultural renewal under British rule. 
The questioning of the premises 
of Stalinism— which was a marked 
feature of China—was totally 
absent among Indian Marxists. 


Indian Marxism had a significant 
growth during the pre-independ- 
ence period. But it failed to emer- 
geas a galvanising revolutionary 
force in spite of its potentialities. 
Thinking people have asked why 
Marxism did not take deep roots 
ın India in spite of a favourable 
objective situation The causes of 
this phenomenon in India can 
mainly be traced to the failure to 
build up an independent theoreti- 
cal base of Indian Marxism. ‘The 
internal disintegration of the poli- 
tical forces of Marxism in India 
since independence can also be 
traced mainly to the same factor. 


Ín other words, the repeated 
setbacks of Indian Marxism ain 
Spite, of a favourable social sıt- 
uation have their roots ın the fail- 
ure to derive the sanctions and 
stumulus for political: mobilisation 
from a positive. philosophical out- 
look or from the forces of an 
Indian cultural renewal The 
latter itself could not have come 
without an attempt to build up an 
Indian-Marxist intelligentsia on 
the basis of an interaction with the 
Indian people and of rootedness 
in Indian realities and traditions 


A genuine İndanness could never 
come either onthe basis of mere 
quotation-mongering from Mar- 
xıst pamphlets or of knowing more 
about other countries than about 
one's own country. İndianness 
could come only from a fosuwe 
intellectual dialogue (and not just 
polemics) with Indian ideologues 
representing different or opposite 
philosophical orientations and 
intellectual and practical perspec- 
tives. But Indian Marxists were 
slow ın responding to this intellec- 
tual challenge. 


Why is the intellectual failure 
of Indian Marxism so pronounced 
both before and after independ- 
ence? Whyisit that India failed 
to create any outstanding Marxist 
thinker, or even a single original 
concept, let alone a body of Marxist 
thought and theory suited to Indian 
conditions? Whyisit that Indian 
Marxism has been more derivative 
than original, more theological 
than scientific, more assertive than 
receptive, and more negative than 
positive? To raise these questions 
isto diaw attention to the new 
properties and characteristics alien 
to its original character which 
Marxism acquired unde: conditions 
of colonial and semi-feudal back- 
wardness This inner transfor- 
mation of implanted Marxism 1s 
ult.mately an affirmation of Mar- 
xian materialism itself. ‘It 1s not the 
consciousness of men that deter- 
mines their being, but, on the 
contrary, their social being deter- 
mınes their consciousness’ observes 
Marx. 


Marxism as a form of socal 
consciousness, thus, cannot escape 
the influence of the semı-mediaeval 
conditions of existence obtaining 
ın a country like India The criti- 
cal, activist and creative spirit of 
the original Marx here turns 1nto a 
conformıst, fatalist? and mechanıs- 
tic reorientation of Marxism itself. 
Marxism tends to lose its original 
vitality and turn into a new theolo- 
gy and a new religion. It becomes 
hostile to questioning and 1ndepen- 
dent thinking so necessaly for the 
construction of an Jndtan-Marxist 
perspective on Indian problems. 


I, should be noted that the 
dominant ideological orientation 
under conditions of backwardness 
is the rehgious orientation and ats 
basic elements are: (1) the belief 
in the existence of a supernatural 
force directing the operation of 
nature and society; (2) the assum- 


3 Gramsci suggests how the fatalistic 
onentation 1s a phase m the evolution 
of Marxist thought and practice mn 
many countries İt is even a source of 
self-assurance and cohesion of the 
political groups at a lower level of 
consciousness The struggle against 
the fatalıstıc conception of Marxism 
is, however, a difficult and long 
struggle. En 


tion that the will of the 
supernatural ıs supreme and 
beyond human comprehension; 
(3) the control of man’s fate, 


therefore, lies outside human 1nter- 
vention, and (4) the disturbance of 
moral law-by man’s wickedness or 
ignorance is corrected by the ap- 
pearance of Avataras or the deli- 
verers from epoch to epoch ln 
western countries these 1eligious- 
premises were questioned by the 
Renaissance, the Reformation and 
the scientific revolution 


— 


I. may be recalled that Marxism 
was the product as well as the con- 
tinuator of the critical spirit 
generated by the Enlightenment. 
It assumed the formof a higher 
state of man’s cr:tıcal self-con- 
sciousness, further affirming his 
heroic resolve to break decisively 
from the sense of his own importance 
created by religion and to assume 
responsibility for his own fate, ‘Cri- 
ticism of religion is the premise 
of all 1eligion’, asserted Marx. 
‘The criticism of religion  disillu- 
sions man to make him think and 
act and shape his reality like a 
man who has been disillusioned 
and has come to reason, so that he 
will revolve round himself and 
therefore round his true sun. Re- 
ligion 1s the allusory sun which revolves 
round man as long as he does not revol- 
ve round himself.” 


Marxism thus developed as a 
major ingredient of the modern 
consciousness. It marked a break 
from the mediaeval (religious) 
consciousness in so far asıt awak- 
ened ın man a new consciousness 
of his latent powers and unrealised 
potentialities It was a major 
factor for liberating him from 
‘false consciousness’ —from the 
pernicious influence of religious 
myths, supeistition and ideas 
about nature, man and society 
which were responsible for the 


darkness and passivity of the 
Middle Ages | 
According to this reasoning, 


man's ‘false consciousness’ 18 a basic 
element in his exploitation and op- 
pressionina class society Maıx, 
therefore, considers the hberation 
of man from this “false conscious- 
ness’ as one of the, most essential 
conditions for his emancipation 
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from class exploitation. And this 
acquiring of a new consciousness 
1s an intellectual or a cultural task 
which can be fulfilled only when 
the suffering humanity which 
works gets united with the work- 
ing minority which thinks ‘Just as 
philosophy finds its matertal weapons 


ın the proletariat, so the 
proletariat finds its intellectual 
weapons in philosophy’ said 


Marx, Marxism ın this way finds 
the chief ‘enemy’ of the people in 
their own :gnorance* and their 
ch.ef weapon 1n their ‘critical self- 
consciousness. ‘The external 
enemy (1e, the exploiting and 
ruling class) 1s, therefore, strong 
only to the extent that the oppres- 
sed classes have not:overcome 
their ‘internal enemy’ (viz, their 
own ignorance or ‘false conscious- 
ness’) 


By considering the development 
Of a ‘critical self-consciousness’ as 
the key aspect of a revolutionary 
programme, Marxism serves to 
combine . a revolutionary spirit 
with a humanist orientation. It 
clearly demarcates itself from the 
primitive-anarchist doctrine of 
mass emancipation through class 
hatred and class violence It 1s 
committed to the conception of 
people being their own liberators 
through their enlightenment and 
struggle instead of being libera- 
ted by any force, whether super- 
naturalor superhuman, which is 
outside them. It is committed 
simultaneously to the view of the 
oppressed classes acquiring an 1n- 
tellectual and ethical superiority 
over the ruling classes. 


The versions of Marxism learnt 
by Marxist activists from political 
pamphlets have invalved a depart- 


ure from the original Marxist 
positions Such revision has imp- 
hed that political practice 1s 


detached from the task of develop- 
ment of ‘theoretical consciousness’ 
Consequently, it 1s not man’s strug- 


4 To quote Marx ‘Ignorance is a 
demon and we are afraid 1t will play 
us more than one tragedy, the great- 
est Greek poets were right when they 
represented ıtın the terrible drama 
of the roya) houses of Mycenae and 
Thebes as tragic fate (Karl Marx, 
1842) f 


gle based on a higher level of 
‘theoretical consciousness’ which 
emerges as the principle factor in 
the emancipation of the masses 
From these versions their emanci- 
pation 1s expected to come as a 
‘natural outcome of the objective 
course of social evolution, as if 
without any conscious intervention 
on the part of man. And when such 
a ‘miracle’ does not happen, the 
failure 1s not traced to the lower 
level of consciousness of those see- 
king emancipation but principally 
to the conspiracies and machina- 
tions of the class enemy. The 
revision of Marxism, therefore, 
mmphes an affirmation of a ‘con- 
spıracy theory of history ” 


Te erroneous theoretical orien- 
tations of this ‘pamphlet Marxism’, 
have seldom been identified by 
Marxist activists as one of the 
sources of their failureto intervene 
in processes of social change in 
India with greater effectiveness 
Seldom do they recognise that ifa 
‘correct’ theoretical orientation re- 
leases social energy and transforms 
it into a revolutionary force, a 
‘wrong’ orientation paralyses social 
initiative and thus undermines the 
active 1ole of the people in the 
historical movement. It must be 
admitted that wrong theoretical 
positions by Marxist activists have 
been responsible in the past and 
alsoin the present for producing 
an escapist and perverse kind of 
mental outlook ın the political 
movement, one of seeking short-cuts 
to social revolution 


If the main reliance 1s ımplıcı- 
tly or explicitly placed on ‘laws’ of 
social development rather than on 
man’s own conscious initiative and 
effort , 1f the masses are idealised 
and romanticised as a ready-made 
revolutionary force rather than as 
an unconscious entity yet to acquire 
critical self-consciousness , 1f the 
imported Marxist models of analy- 
sis are treated as a ready-made ın- 
tellectual ammunition for class 
war , 1finstead of exposing Mar- 
xian theory to the lıght of Indian 
reality, a total blindness is deve- 
loped towards those features of 
Indian social reality which do not 
readily fit into the given Marxian 
framework , then the creative task 
of preparation of theoretical tools 


for awakening the broadest masses 
fo a new consciousness is relegated 
completely to the background. 


The process of preparing such 
tools or pf creating the tool- 
makers is a long process, in 
which the tool-makers and their 
tools are tried and tested by people 
belonging to different social classes. 
They are rejected or accepted on 
the basis of their positive contri- 
bution to awakening among the 
people the confidence in their own 
capacity to shape their own pre- 
sent and future. 


One can rmagine how difficult 
this task of theory of ideology- 
construction relevant for the peo- 
ple ıs in a country like India. For, 
India has a long history of alıena- 
tion of the theorists from the peo- 
ple, of the absence of the positive 
role of the people in creating an 
intelligentsia and of the intelligen- 
tsa in enlightening the people 
This process which 1s fundamentally 
*bourgeois-democratic had made 
significant headway in the west 
even before Marxism developed as 
an intellectual force Recent Indian 
experience has in contrast been 
one of oscillation between elitism 
(1 e., disregard for the role of the 
people in the development of cul- 
ture) on the one hand and of popu- 
lism (1 e idealising the people with- 
out accepting the obligation of 
enlightening them) on the other. 
And Indian Marxists have also been 


guilty of this oscillation bet- 
ween elitism and populism as 
other political groups. "This has in 


effect meant the neglect of the task 
ofimparting a new consciousness 


to the political movement. 
` 


[m the next “section now we 
make a brief reference to those 
erroneous theoretical positions acce- 
pted by Marxist activists which 
have led them toward belitthng 
the role of social consciousness ın 
historical movement 


The first basic position is that of 
implicitly or explicitly treating 
‘theory as subservient to practice’. 
Instead of the quality of practice 
being continuously revolutionised 
under the stimulus ofa series of 
breakthroughs in theory, this antı- 
theoretical view does not allow 


“ 


practice to transcend the limits ım- 
posed on it by the outlook and 
ideology of the domunant classes. 
For instance, if fatalısm is not ques- 
tioned first at the philosophical 
level, ıt unconsciously re-asserts 
even ın the practice of a new 
social force which believes that it 
ıs liberated from a fatalistic orienta- 
tion and values, but in effect it is 
not 


In other words, practice cannot 
become truly ‘revolutionary’ unless 
it is sumulated by a ‘revolutionary’ 
theory To produce such a theory 
requires first the mastery of the 
intellectual tools created by the 
ruling classesin the previous per- 
ıods of history But this is not 
enough. It then involves the obli- 
gation on the part of the emerging 
class to carry intellectual creati- 
vity to a much higher level than 
ever achieved by the previous 
ruling classes. Tó become capable 
of coping with this theoretical 
challenge and of creating new ın- 
tellectual perspectives 15 to achieve 
the first important victory over 
the ruling class. 


die second formulation related 
to the first 1s that which regards 
‘social history as an extension of 
natural history’. This premise has 
exercised a tremendous influence, 
even though unconsciously, on the 
thinking and practice of most 
Marxist activists in India This 
statement has been stretched ın the 
direction of over-determınısm , or 
the conception of the inevitability 
of a particular course of evolution 
Interpreted ın this manner, ıt 
misses completely the interaction of 
‘necessity’ and ‘freedom’ ın human 
affairs ‘The ‘necessity’ of social 
evolution ın a certam direction ın- 
dicated by Marxian analysis does 
not preclude but presupposes yıgo- 
rous social action 
> 

In other words, man's own effe- 
ctıve or ineffective intervention 18 
an essential element ın the realı- 
zation or nonrealization of “neces- 
sity’ The purpose of Marxian 
analysis, therefore, 1s not to imply 
that the course of historical move- 
ment is determined Such an 
implication would reduce Marxist 
materialism itself into a fatalistic 
doctrine. The revolutionary chara- 


cter of Marxian analysis lies not 
in indicating the inevitabelety of a 
certain direction of change but the 
possibility of ıt Marxism seeks to 
utilise the knowledge of this possi- 
bility for stimulating social forces 
to realise it and make ita reality 


,” 


The theoretical inadequacy of 
the statement that social history 1s 
an extension of natural history will 
become clear also from another 
angle ‘The process of class for-, 
mation can be viewed as a process 
of ‘natural history’ in so far as 
man’s interaction with nature is one 
of the major determinants of this 
process and therefore it 1s 1ndepen- 
dent of man’s will But the forma- 
tron of class consciousness, or the 
formation of ıdeologıcal and politi- 
cal forces on the basis of classes, 
is not a natural-historical process ın- 
dependent of man's will but a soczal- 
historical process dependent on man's 
wil. While there may be a certain 
broad uniformity characterising 
the former m all countries ın com- 
parable epochs, the latter 1s charac- 
terised by great complexity, flur- 
dity and even unpredictability. 
This is the reason why Marxist 
thought involved in one country 
or in one historical epoch does not 
adequately grasp the new features 
of the situation obtaining ın ano- 
ther country or ın another hısto- 
rıcal epoch "The Marxıst theorısts 
have therefore to be continuously 
critical and creative in order to 
capture these new features of 
social reality ın diverse environ- 
ments and different historical peri- 
ods. 


La us consider another formu- 
lation that “the economic basis 
deiermines the social and ideolo- 
gical superstructure’. The formu- 
latıon can be found ın all versions 
of ‘pamphlet Marxism’ and ın all 
popular expositions of historical 
materialism This conception of 
subservience of the basis to the 
superstructure overlooks that the 
forces of change ın the basis are 
developed and strengthened ın the 
superstructure , that class conflicts 
(which are rooted in the economic 
basis) are fought out at the level 
of superstructure as ideological 
and political conflicts 


Thus, the development of a 
critical  selíf-consciousness — which 
alone represents a force capable of 
bringing about a change in the 
economic basis—requires the prior 
destruction of some of the basic 
elements of the old superstructure. 
In other words it requires the crea- 
tion of some of the basic elements 
ofanew superstructure even be- 
fore a revolutionary reconstitution 
of the economic basis has taken 
place and a new economic basis 
has emerged ın place of the old 


In fact, this process of the des- 
truction of some of the elements 
of the old superstructure and con- 
struction of new elements ın their 
place not only occur prior to a 
change in the old economic basis 
but is a pre-condition for generating, 
the forces of change ın the basis 
The development of a critical in- 
telligentsia as the maker and user of 
intellectual tools of a social revolution 
1s one of such changes in the super- 
structure as Occur prior to a whole- 
sale change inthe basis and even 
as a pre-condition for it. 


Wi 1$ the 11ght and what the 
wrong way of approaching the 
basis-superstructure relationship 
can be explored better if we do 
not lose sight of the basic dıffere- 
nce ın the Marxist perspective of 
resolving class conflict from etther 
the hbeial or the prımıtıve-anar- 
chıst perspectives Marxism neither 
denies class conflicts nor does it 
idealise or romanticise them As 
stated by Marx in the Communist 
Manifesto, class conflict has in the 
past either led to the ‘revolutionary 
reconstitution. of society” or the 
‘mutual rum of the contending 
classes. Marxism is committed to; 
the conscious direction of class, 
conflict so that it leads to the" 
‘revolutionary reconstitution of: 
society’ rather than to the ‘mutual 
ruin of the contending classes’. 


This can happen only if and 
when the class aspiring to be a 
ruling class emerges not just as a 
destructive force negating the past 
but as a constructive force carrying 
forward the best heritage of the 
past and thus transformıng class 


conflict into a way of achieving a ' 


higher form of civilisation and 
culture. ‘This the rising class can 
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accomplish only when, 1n pursuing 
its own interests, 1t 1s seen as purs- 
uing the interest of all exploited 
and oppressed classes. 


To quote below the relevant 
passage from Marx “No class in 
civil society can play this part un- 
less ıt can arouse, ın itself and ın 
the masses, a moment of enthusiasm 
in which it associates and mungles 
with society in general, identifies 
itself with it, and is felt recognised 


— as general representative of this society 


Its arms and interests must genui- 
nely be the aims and interests of 
society itself, of which ıt becomes 
ın fact the social head and heart. 
Itis only ın the name of general 
interests that a particular class claims 
general supremacy ” 


s view of developing the op- 
pressed class as the 'general rep- 
resentative of society’ or Of trar 
ning it to become ‘the social head 
and heart’ 1s in sharp conflict w.th 
the popular versions of class theory. 
The development of the concept 
of hegemony which Gramsci reg- 
ards as a great philosophical ad- 
vance as well as a polıtıco-practıcal 
one’ has yet to permeate the con- 
sciousness of Indian Marxist actı- 
vısts. In India it has been fashiona- 
ble to quote Lenın”s well-known 
formulation that ‘a Marxist ıs one 
who accepts not only the concept 
of class struggle but also of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat” 


But, the conception of this dic- 
tatorship has been narrowly polı- 
The view that to become a 
ruling class ın the political sphere, 
the new class should try to become 
a leading class 1n the theoretical and 
ethico-cultural spheres has been 
remote from the current interpre- 
tations of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat No wonder that the 
practice based on these theoretical 
interpretations has been leading 
class conflict more towards the 


-‘mutual ruin of the contending 


classes’ than towards ‘the revolu- 


tionary reconstitution of society. 
3 


Let us explore further this Mar- 
xian concept of leadership in the 
theoretical and ethico-cultural 


revolutionary’ 
V ‘acquires’ this ‘critical self-conscious- 


sphere A class society 1s always 
full of conflicts of all kinds which 
create widespread social tensions 
and unrest ‘They serve as inflam- 
mable material for various kinds 
of social and political agitations. 
Not each one of these conflicts and 
not every. 1deological-political actı- 
vity based on them has revolutio- 
naiy significance And a political 
movement has to learn thro- 
ugh trial and error, through 
advances and ietreats, to disting- 
ush between the truly revolutio- 
nary and the pseudo-revolutionary 
causes. 


a 


Mim which identifies the 
working class as a ‘revolutionary’ 
force, emphasises at the same time 
that this class 1s not born witha 
consciousness, it 


ness! And acquiing ıt means to 
learn to relate one's immediate 
interests to one's long-term intere- 
sts. It means understanding the 
‘roots of one’s misery’, or, ın other 
words, understanding the basic 
structure of society and its ‘laws’ 
of motion with which are linked 
the long-term interests of the wor- 
king class. To make theoretical 
enquiries into one’s own problem 
leads the working class towards 
understanding its relation to other 
classes whose support 1s necessary 
for solving one’s own problem The 
narrower 1s one’s view of one’s 
own problem, the lesser the sup- 
port from other classes. The wider 
18 one’s view of one’s own problem, 
the broader the scope for mobılı- 
sing other classes 


A broad-based movement aimed 
at overthrowing the old social sys- 
tem therefore involves initially the 
creation of a wider theoretical 
consciousness, a new Weltenshaung 
which stirs the imagination. of all 
suffering classes and galvanıses 
them into a revolutionary force 


r 


From this point of view, itis 
understandable why Marx gave 
prıme ımportance to the role of a 
class ın the production process ın 
determining its revolutionaiy cha- 
racter. The working class alone 
derives its livelihood by social 
labour 1n the most advanced form 


of production which requires em- 
ployment ofa large labour force. 
It 1s therefore capable of organisa- 
tion and mobilisation unlike the 
atomistic mass of peasants which 1s 
unable to unite for collective action. 
The working class alone is capable 
of producing a surplus over and 
above its subsistence (via Marx's 
distinction between labour and 
labour power) 


The revolutionary potentialities of 

this class, therefore, standin sharp 
contrast to the reactionary character 
of those classes (like landlords, 
traders, usurers, etc ) which “are 
mere approprıators of the surplus , 
or to ihe lımıted revolutionary 
potential of those classes (lıke 
capitalists) whose conditions of 
existence do not allow the full 
mobilisation of the surplus and 
therefore the full release of the 
productive forces , or to the semi- 
revolutionary character of those 
(like the peasants and artisans) 
whose conditions of existence keep 
the size of this surplus restricted 
to an absolutely low level The 
working class alone is fully rooted 
in the production process and has 
no roots ın the structure of private 
property. It alone therefore rep- 
resents a genuinely dynamic force 
inthe economy and consequently 
a force capable of a consistently 
revolutionary role. 
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| he implications of this Marxian 
view of class would become clear 
as we take account of the important 
features of class formation ın tran- 
sitional societies like India Here, 
the traditional economy has 
reached an advanced state of 
disintegration without, however, 
making the transition to an indus- 
trial economy characterised by a 
high level of development of pro- 
duction forces One of the typical 
features of such economies is the 
proliferation at the top, muddle 
and bottom of the class structure 
Of such classes and social strata as 
do not have any positive relation 
to the process of production. They 
are a parasitic force in the economy 
and a corrupting or disintegrating 
force in the polity. 


Marx noted the existence of these 
classes in the economy and their 
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pernicious role in the polity in his 
analysis of the Class Struggle in France 
(1948-50) and Engels did the same 
ın his work on The Peasant War 
ın Germany (1850) Mao  Tse-tung 
has also noted similar features for 
China One of the weaknesses of 
the Indian Marxists has always 
been that in their class analysis of 
India they have mıssed all such 
crucial features of class formation 
as have an important bearıng on 
the peculiarities of Indian 1deologi- 
cal and political. development. 


Mars drew attention to the fact 
that ‘capital’s secondary mode of 
exploitation’ like speculation and 
usury were more predominant 
then the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction in the France of 1948-50. 
This meant the stranglehold of a 
‘financial aristocracy’ over the 
economy which was obsessed by ‘the 
mania to get rich—to get rich not 
by production but by pocketing the 
already available wealth of others’. 
Marx continues ‘Clashing every 
moment with bourgeois laws them- 
selves, an unbridled assertion of 
unhealthy and dissolute appetities 
manifested itself, particularly at the 
top of bourgeois society—lusts 
wherein wealth derived from gam- 
bhng naturally seeks its satisfact- 
ton, where pleasure becomes 
debauched, where money, filth 
and blood commungle. The finan- 
cial aristocracy in tts mode of acquisition 
as well as its pleasure ıs nothing but the 
rebirth of the lumpen proletariat on the 
heights of bourgeois society. (We 
quote this passage because ıt-sums 
up so well animportant feature of 
the class situation at the top of the 
class Structure even in countries 


like India 


And what is the lumpen prolet- 
arıat” Engels observes “The lumpen 
proletariat, this scum of the depra- 
ved elements of all classes, which 
establishes its headquarters 1n the 
cities, 15 the worst of all possible 
allies The rabble ıs absolutely 
venal and absolutely brazen If 
the French workers in every re- 
vOlution, inscribed on the houses, 
Death To Theves! and even shot 
some, they did it, not out of enthu- 
siasm for property but because 
they rightly considered ıt necessary 
above allto keep that gang ata 


distance. Every leader of these 
workers who uses these scoundrels 
as guards or rallies on them for 
support proves himself by this 
action alone a traitor to the move- 
ment.’ 


Mao ın his analysis of classes in 
Chinese society (1939) notes the 
existence of the ‘vagrants’ as an im- 
portant social category ın the 
Chinese countryside and the cities. 
His observations on then role 
are extremely relevant ‘Denied 
any legitimate way of making 
a living many of them are 
forced to revert to tleg:timate 
means, hence the robbers, the 
gangsters, beggars, prostitutes and 
all those who live upon supersti- 
tious practices. Lacking the con- 
structive quality and given more to des- 
truction than to construction, these peo- 
ple after jonng the revolution become 
the source of the rdeology of the roving 
insurgents and of anarchism among the 
ranks of the revolution ” 


A: the middle level of the class 
structure, also, there 1s an over- 
expansion of unproductive or semi- 
productive social strata connected 
with the vast government establısh- 
ment atthe Centre and the State 
levels, with the proliferating cent- 
tres of higher education and 
research which serve at least partly 
as manufactories of 1ill-trained, 
over-ambıtıous and | unemployed 
or semi-employed youths. These 
social strata are denied a positive 
outlet for their energies and thus 
constıtute a respository of seething 
dissatisfaction and  rebelliousness 
without content or direction "They 


can be termed a lumpen middle 
class on account of their social 
rootlessness 


of this social 
hardest problem 


The dıscıplınıng 
category as the 
facing many underdeveloped 
countries But until society has 
evolved a positive framework for 
absorbing them as a constructive 
force, the threat posed by them to 
the social order increases day by 
day This necessitates tremendous 
increase in the expenditure on the 
police force and other mechanisms of 


categories 


coercion and repression This means 
further proliferation of social strata 
alienated from productive work and 
living at the expense of those en- 
gaged in productive activity 


Í, a nutshell, ın transitional 
societies like India the ‘financial 
aristocracy, the lumpen muddle 
class and the  lumfen proletariat 
are the typical unproductive social 
which seem almost to 
overshadow the productive classes 
like the genuine industrial and 
agricultural ^ entrepreneurs,» the 
skilled intelligentsia, the toiling 
peasants and the working classes 
This bloc of the unproductive classes 
obstructs the formation and consolidation 
of a bloc of the productive classes. 
These unproductive classes are 
also the vehicles of two peiverse 
psychological drives, viz, avarice 
(1 e. the mania to get rich) on 
the one hand and envy (i.e the 
craze to ape the rich or to pull 
them down to one’s own level) on 


the other. “ 
Avance and envy are thus the 
sources of two majoi tendencies 


of contemporary social movements, 
the tendency of parasitic economısm 
on the one hand and primitive 
rebelliousness and anarchism on the 
other. While these are found in 
the most concentrated’ form ın the 
‘financial aristocracy’, the  lumpen 
middle class and the ‘lumpen pro- 
letayıat”, they infect all other classes 
of society including the working 
class. 


What are idealised even by the 
radicals as class conflicts are, thus, 
conflicts not between one class com- 
bination committed to sectional ın- 
terest and another to the interest of 
the whole society, not between one 
representing parasitic appropriation 
of the economic surplus and another 
representing enlargement of this sur- 
plus so as to 1a1se the level of social 
productivity, not between one repre- 
senting a low level of social ethics 
and another representing a much 
higher level 


The compulsive force of avarice 
seems to be leading all classes now 
towards aggressive competition in 
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parasitic economism, and when 
avarice 1s thwarted, the compulsive 
force of envy generates ‘moods of 
primitive rebelliousness and in 
such moods the lumpen proletariat 
is the most active force subjecting 
sO¢iety occasionally to a mad orgy 
of primitive terror, arson, loot and 
violence. Both these tendencies use 
socialism as an ideological disguise. 
one thriving under the guise of 
socialism’ and the 
other under the guise of militant, 
socialism 


— 


Bom these orientations are how- 
ever alien to the Marxıst concept of 
social revolution. As Marx stated 
very clearly in his Economic and 
Philosophical | Manuscripts. ‘General 
envy constituting itself as a power 1s 
the disguise ın which avance re-esta- 
blishes itself only in another 
way.'Tlhe thoughts of every piece of 
private property—inherent in each 
piece as such—are at least turned 
against all wealthier private 
property inthe form of envy and 
the urge to reduce to a common 
level, so that this envy and urge 
even constitute the essence of com- 
petition. The crude communism 
ss only the consummation of this 
envy and of this levelling down 
proceeding from this preconceived 
minimum... How little -ıs this 
annulment of private property 
really an appropriation Is ın fact 
proved by the abstract negation of 
the entire world of culture and 
civilisation, the regression to the 
unnatural simplicity of the poor and 
undemanding man who has not only 
failed to go beyond private pro- 
perty, but has not yet even attained 
to it.’ 


“ 


It ıs necessary to draw attention 
to such changing material condi- 
tions ofa transitional society — as 
feed the drives of avarice and 
envy and convert them into explo- 
sive forces. These find expression 
in diverse forms of ideology and 
politics. 


“ 


(1) Firstly, a society ın transı- 
tion like India 1s subject to continu- 
ous ‘dislocation and break with the 
old order’ with the result that ‘sub- 
stantial portions of the population 
are dislodged from their accustom- 
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ed pursuits and from the establish- 
ed and entrenched sectors of the 
old economic order’. Thus, econo- 
mic and political changes lead to 
considerable downward mobility of 
the old leisured classes which en- 
yoyed a privileged position ın the 
princely order, in the Zamındarnı 
and the Jagırdan systems, and in 
the old colonial regime ‘These 
dethroned arıstocracıes of the old 
order do not easily give in when 
exposed to serious troubles and tur- 
moils of the transition period. 


They tend to rally behind them- 
selves all the discontented strata at 
the lower levels of society and thus 
emerge as leaders of aggressive 
pressure groups or bandit gangs or 
even mass movements ‘They may 
hide their real interests behind-re- 
vivalist or radical slogans. They 
may be the leaders of markedly 
obscurantist politics or of feudal 
socialism 


Ths is a term which ıs used by 
Marxın the Communist Manifesto to 
characterise the radıcalısm of the 
feudal class. İt is a type of socia- 
lism which is ‘half lamentation, 
half lampoon, half echo of the past, 
half menace of the future, at times 
by its bitter, witty and ineisive cri- 
ticism, striking the bourgeoisie to the 
very heart’s core but always ludi- 
crous ın its effect, through its 1nca- 
pacity to understand the march of 
history.’ 


Feudal Socialism, however, may 
succeed 1n capturing the minds of 
discontented masses ın the ab- 
sence of any alternative path and 
on account of (their cul- 
tural backwardness and, therefore, 
their vulnerability to obscurantist 
appeals. Feudal socialism 1s, how- 
ever, nothing more than avarice of 
the old ruling class turned into 
envy as their position ıs seriously 
undermined by the emerging econo- 
mic classes of Kulaks on the one 
hand and usurious and industrial 
capital on the other. 


(2) The forces of change under- 
nune the old stability also of bot- 
tom groups like the peasants, the 
artisans and the small traders, etc. 


The uprooting of these from their 
traditional positions of security 
does in fact proceed much faster 
than their absorption in the modern 
sectors of the economy. These up- 

rooted groups are left hanging 
Trishanku-hke yn the air, they lose 
the old world without the gaining 
of a new one. The swelling num- 
bers of this uprooted mass from the 
rural to the urban scene adds fur- 
ther to their smouldering resent- 
ment and discontent. They pro- 
vide the sorl for social protests 
which at the slightest provocation 
turn into violent outbursts. These 
may take the shape of communal, 

casteist or regional tensions, and of 
anti-social acts like thieving, burg-ı 
lary, 1ncendiarism, rapes, murders, 

rowdyism and hooliganism of all 

varieties. ‘They constitute the 

underworld of crime in all big 

cities and towns. 


The major driving forces of 
these groups are their hatred and 
envy of the pfivileged and the 
affluent. And the growth of the 
lumpen bourgeois at the top also 
invariably implies the growth of 
an embittered lumpen proletariat at 
the bottom. The accumulation of 
wealth through spoils and the rage 
against it go together. The callous 
indifference shown by the rich 
living in palaces to the slum-dwel- 
ling underdogs in their very neigh- 
bourhood 1s the source of hatred 
which smoulders in the minds of 
the poor against the rich, rolling 
in luxury. This hatred for and 
envy of the rich, which 1s the basic 
motivation of the lumpen prolet- 
ariat, créates many a time an 
Illusion asaf it were a force for 
socialism. But ıt ıs in effect a 
force which disintegrates the 
socialist movement rather than 
strengthens 1t 
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Some of the characteristics of 
socialist groups in India—e g, the 
equation of socialist propaganda 
with mere exposure of scandals 
and intrigues among the ruling 
classes, the revelling in the use of 
abusive language in exposure cam- 
paigns, the frequent resort to 
character-assassination as a polıtı- 
cal technique and concentration on 
personalities rather than on issues 
can be understood only if they are 
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related to the lumpen proletarian- 
social base of these groups Noth- 
ing satisfies the lumpen proletarian 
psychology more than the act of 
denigrading those who are entren- 
ched ın positions. of power and 
affuence and in attempting to pull 
them down to their own level 
through mud-shnging, vituperation, 
mtrigues or hooliganism Destru- 
ctive rage emanating from envy 
finds its major ideological expres- 
sion in this brand of socialism, 
lumpen-proletarian socialism, which is 
another name for prımıtıve-an- 
archistic forms of socialism. 


(3) The third important social 
stratum which multiplies and gaaris 
continuous prominence in under- 
developed countries ıs the middle 
class. The urbanisation of the 
country without adequate industri- 
alisation pushes this middle class 
into all sorts of activities of the 
tertiary sector including the polıtı- 
calsector The main thing here 
is the gap between the rising as- 
piration level of these classes 
whose consumption appetites are 
over-stimulated by continuous pro- 
paganda from affluent countries 
and the thwarting of these aspı- 
rations due to low level of mater- 
ial development of the country 
The craze for easy success leads 
members of this class towards 
social instability and political dıs- 
satısfactıon. "These find an outlet 
in both Right and Left political 
orientations. 


İL the case of this middle class, 
envy takes the ideological form of 
populist or middle class soctalısm While 
the diversion of the natıonal res- 
ources towards mıddle class lux- 
ury productıon—small cars and 
refrigerators, air-conditioners, 
posh residential colonies, modern 
means of private recreation, five 
star hotels, etc —ıs one of the 
chief objectives of this brand of 
socialism, bargaining, pressure, 
manipulative politics and frequent 
use of money power, are its chief 
instruments. This class 1s most 
satisied with the parliamentary 
path of socialism which it has 
reduced into a path of pressure, 
bargaining, buying and cajoling 
The middle class—aptly christened 
as the novedux riche—provides the 


most important recruiting ground 
for members of the legislature, 
parliament and political parties 
of all complexions. Middle class 
socialism 1s at the moment the most 
important . ideological force in 
Indian politics. 


(4) We now tun to the pea- 
ant whose response to the 
impact of modern forces consti- 
tutes “a strange mıxture of reactıon 
and revolution, of superstition and 
shrewd estimate of class interest”, 
The peasant has a Janus-lıke char- 
acter, both forward-looking and 
backward-looking at the same 
time. ‘The peasantry's hatred of 
feudal landlordism and urban- 
capitalist dominance— which ex- 
plains its responsiveness to forces 
of change and its frequent out- 
bursts of rebelliousness—is com- 
bined with a hteral acceptance 
of religious doctrines emphasis- 
ing passive resignation and ‘a 
child-like belief in the protection 
of miracle-working saints’ which ex- 
plains its social and political passı- 
vity. 


dos means that the peasants” 
interest does not assume the form 
ofa well-defined, integrated and 
independent ideology Ideological- 
ly the peasantry oscillates between 
conservatism on larger questions of 
modernisation on the one hand 
and of radicalism on the peasant 
question on dhe other. Itis some- 
times the ally of the feudal and at 
other times of the 77: 
rian and other forms of socialism. 
Polıtıcaliy, the peasantry leans to- 
wards total passivity interrupted 
by ‘passive’ support to parliament- 
ary politics or in extreme cases by 
outbreaks of rebelliousness. 
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In a country where the peasan- 
try constitutes the dominant social 
group, politics for a long time 
takes the form of politics by bands 
of ‘volunteers’ and ‘activists’ on 
behalf of the peasantry rather 
than by the peasants themselves 
The peasants’ lack of access to 
means of culture and enlighten- 
ment predisposes them to lack of 
consciousness Their  atomistic 
character predisposes them to lack 
of organisation. It reduces them 
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to passivity and makes them look 
to paternalistic protection from 
other groups who monopolise 
culture and power (the bourgeoisie 
or the middle class) or to those 
who have the capacity for org- 
anisation (the working class) In 
transitional societies the peasant 
has no ideology of his own but 1s 
drawn towards ideologies of a con- 
tradictory character, from Hindu 
socialism and Sarvodava or parlia- 
mentarism at one end to Naxalism 
at the other. * 


(5) We now turn to the working 
class. The two most important 
characteristics of the vvorking class 
in transitional societies like India 
can be noted which condition ats 
ideological and political orient- 
ation. The firstis the small size 
of the working class in so far as 1t 
1s outnumbered by the peasants 
and also by the vast masses of the 
urban and rural poor who are 
paupertsed but not proletariantsed (1 e., 
they do not hve by wage labour). 
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The second ımportant feature ıs 
that ıt ıs to a large extent of pea- 
sant origin and has not yet broken 
its umbilical cords with the pea- 
santry andthe village. Exposed 
to,the overwhelming forces of the 
peasantry and the /zmpen-proleta- 
riat, from whom 1t has originated, 
the new working class suffers from 
the narrow horizons and backwaid 
orientations of the peasants at one 
end and the anarchic moods of 
the lumpen proletariat at the other. 
On the basis of the former it 1s ex- 
tremely susceptible to the appeals 
of communalısm, casteism, mititant 
regionalism and other forms of 
fanaticism 

On the basis of the latter arises 
its recurrent 
rules of the game implicit in an 
industrial economy and society as 
reflected in unplanned stoppages or 
slowdown of work in key areas 
hike the power plants, the railways, 
the steel plants and other vital 
branches of social economy Even 
ın the socialist counties the degen- 
eration of socialism into bureaucra- 
gsm is said to have been facilitated 
by the new working class whose 
peasant origin still weighed on its 
psychology Such a working class 
has been the inevitable social base 
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of bureaucratic socialism in. many 
Asian countries including India. 


W. have so far dıscussed the 
adeological forms of socialism in 
India in whch the basic moti- 
vations of avarice and envy get 
crystallised ^ expression These 
forms serve the needs of the 
parasitic or the semi-parasitic bloc 
of classes which has emerged asa 
‘powerful constraint on India's 
growth and development since 
independence 


Corresponding to these ıdeologı- 
cal forms are the forms of politics 
characteristic of this parasitic bloc 
which also deserve to be. noted 
The political resilience of this 
parasitic bloc 1s ensured only if the 
‘apoliticism and passivity’ of the 
broad masses ıs ensured and 
maintained Politics related to 
the: perverse forms of socialism 
mentioned above, therefore, as- 
sume forms ‘not of actions and 
organisations of homogeneous 
social blocs’ but ‘of actions and 
organisations of volunteers’. 


This distinction made by 
Gramsci 1s extremely important 
for understanding the nature of 
present day politics in India 
and for indicating the re- 
quired direction. of change. By 
“volunteers” are meant those who 
according to Gramsci, are not “an 
olganıc expression of the social 
mass but rather those who have 
detached themselves from the mass 
by arbitrary individual initiative 
or are neutral with respect to it” 
As a result this form of politics 
substitutes the activity of the ‘vol- 
unteers’ for the activity of the 
broad masses, ıt substitutes the 
heroism ofthe “volunteers,” for the 
heroism of the masses 


It must be pointed out that polı- 
tıcal partıes themselves, vvhen they 
get disoriented from their social 
and ideological moorings, also re- 
semble a rootless band of volunt- 
eers living at the expense of the 
masses rather than a broad-based 
pohtical force rooted 1n the masses 
and continuously interacting with 
them. 

Such politics of ‘voluntarism’, 
therefore, may serve to reveal the 


imbalances of the social system 
Butit can never serve as an agent 
of change m the social system. 
For such change, the broad masses 
have to be educated and activised 
anda homogenous and compact 
social bloc has to be created “To 
stimulate the formation of süch a 
bloc and to release the energies of 
the broad masses requnues the 
creation of a new type of intellec- 
tuals and activists not separated 
from the masses but organically 
linked with the masses. 


These intellectuals can be effec- 
tıve only if they try to create nevv 
normative principles or 1deological 
orientations which embody the 
fundamental interests of the bloc 
of productive classes and social 
strata at allstages of the transition, 
and which by stirring their ım 
agination, serve to detach them 
from the perverse ideological 
orientations: propagated by the 
bloc of the unproductive classes 
and social strata. 


I. must be recognised that this 
process of the creation of new nor- 
mative principles, of the develop- 
ment of intellectuals as the cre- 
ators and disseminators of these 
principles and of the formation 
and consolidation of a bloc of the 
productive classes, has gone by 
default since independence This 
entire process may be termed as the 
generation of the cultural forces of a 
social revolution. 


It must also be recognised that 
these cultural forces which were 
generated and consolidated under 
the leadership of Gandhi and 
Nehru for the anti-imperialist 
struggle and for the creation of a 
bloc of antı-ımperialıst classes as 
an instrument of this struggle dıs- 
integrated after the achievement 
ofindependence They were not 
adequate for the period of national 
development and socialist trans- 
formation The disintegration of 
the inherited cultural forces and 
the fa lure to build new forces js 
at the root of most of the political 
chaos and social disruption that 
one finds in India today The 
vacuum created by this default ıs 
filled up by perverse ideological 
orientations corresponding to the 
baser ınstıncts of man and the vul- 
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gar forms of polucs based on 
them which have | dominated 
Indian social and political hfe in 
recent years. : 


i 

This process of disintegiation of 
inherted cultural forces has~ also 
pervaded Indian Marxism which 
has also been pressed into the ser- 
vice of nihilist ideology and pseudo- 
revolutionary practices As we ex- 
plained earher, the task of building 
up an intellectual base had been 
neglected by Indian Marxists in 
the pre-independence period. These 
Marxists were mainly political ac- 
tivists who used Marxism mainly as 
a political tool rather than as an 
intellectual tool for generating a 
new consciousness Indian Marxism 
can regenerate tiself as a creatıpe force 
only by addressing uself to the task of 
development of the new cultural forces of 
the Indzan revolution 
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This task has three basic aspects 
(1) the scientific critique of the old 
principles and the reformulation of 
the new normative principles suited to 
the present stage of Ind:a's transi- 
tion to a socialist society, (2) the 
dissemination of these principles 
among the broadest masses and 
productive classes of Indian socie- 
ty, (3) the concretisation of these 
new normative principles in pro- 
grammes and strategies of change 
ın the economic, social and polıtı- 
cal institutions which thwart the 
realisation of these principles, (4) 
and, lastly, the consolidation of a 
bloc of the broadest masses and of 
the productive classes through app- 
ropriate forms of political struggle 
and mobilisation with a view to 


getting these principles 1mplemen- 
ted 


157 potentialities of Marxism 
for this task present a sharp con- 
trast to the inadequacy of present 
day Anglo-Saxon ideological or- 
1entations which our intelligentsia 
has imbibed since independence. 
These orientations have resulted in 
the divorce of one branch of know- 
ledge from another, of knowledge 
from life and of the creators of 
knowledge from the people No 
wonder that the intelligentsia hav- 
ing these orientations. has not been 
able to detach itself from the bloc 
of productive and parasitic classes 
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to which we drew attention ear- 
lier. In breaking from these oren- 
tations one can draw upon Marx- 
ism which has its roots in the Re- 
naissance traditions of unity of 
knowing on the one hand and of 
knowing and acting on the other. 


ss traditions can help Indian 
Marxısts ın coping with the toughest 
intellectual and practical challenge 
confronting them in India, viz, 
the peasant problem. ‘This 1s the prob- 
lem of comprehending the nature 
of the peasant economy, society 
and culture in a dynamic context 
and the problem of enlightening 
the peasant and activising him as a 
political force. It 1s a task which 
calis for multı-dıscıplınary synthe- 
sis. More importantly, ıt calls for 
a break from the fatalıstıc orienta- 
tion of Indian Marxısm. A Marx- 
ist analysis which sees ın the cons- 
piracy of the ruhng class the main 
cause of an unfinished peasant re- 
volution but does not recognise any 
responsibility for one’s failure to 
overcome peasant passivity and 
raise its level of consciousness and 
organisation 1s basically at variance 
with the spirit of Marxism. It 1s 
only by recognising this responsibi- 
lity that Marxism itself can make a 
break from fatalism and recapture 
its revolutionary quality. 


The problem of raising peasant 
consciousness and organisation can- 
not be effectively tackled without 
making a theoretical break from 
economic determinism. The view that 
for peasant emancipation a change 
in the economic basis 1s the basic 
condition ignores the role of the 
human forces themselves ın effect- 
ıng a Change in this basis. How to 
generate these forces is the most 
important problem facıng Indian 
Marxism. 


india has perhaps had one of the 
most exploited and oppressed pea- 
santry inthe world. "The Indian 
peasant has also been subject to the 
worst forms of social degradation 
as reflected in. caste and untouch- 
abihty. And yet the response of 
the Indian  peasantry to this 
situation. has been characterised by 
passivity with occasional out-breaks 
of peasant rebelhon. And this 
fatalistic attitude of the peasant ref- 
lected 1n non-responsibihty for his 


own fate 1s the hardest problem at 
the root of which he centuries of 
cultural backwardness and perverse 
social conditioning of the peasan- 
try. 


It must also be stated that 1f pas- 
sivity represents one form of this 
non-responsibility for one’s fate, the 
rebelliousness or the leaning to- 
ward pr.mitive anarchism which 1s 
now becoming a common feature 
ın India is another form of the de- 
nial of the principle of responsibi- 
lity. Whether fatalism assumes a 
passive or an aggressive, naked or 
a disguised form, fatalism 1s fatalism. 
And it must be recognised as such 
before a break can be made from it. 


l; my opinion the greatest con- 
tribution made by Marx was in 
drawing attention to fatalısm as the 
hard core of the Indian problem 
ın his Articles On İndia. Has theore- 
tical contribution lay in pointing to 
the social roots of this fatalism. In 
a Classical portrayal of peasant pas- 
sivity, Marx observed how the pea- 
santry ‘concentrating on some mis- 
erable paich of land, had quietly 
witnessed the ruin of empires, the 
perpetration of unspeakable cruel- 
ties, the massacre of the population 
of large towns, with no other con- 
sideration bestowed upon them 
than on natural events,’ how the 
village system ‘subjected man to ex- 
ternal circumstances instead of ele- 
vating man to be the sovereign of 
circumstances,’ and how the pea- 
santry was deprived of all grandeur 
and historical energies. 


Marx thought that by undermin- 
ing the village system (or the objec- 
tive basis of peasant passivity) Bri- 
tish rule had ‘produced the grea- 
test, and to speak the truth, the only 
social revolution in Asia’. In other 
words, Marx suggested that British 
rule had created the objective con- 
ditions of peasant emancipation 
from the social outlook of fatalism 
But what about the subjective condi- 
tions of the release from fatalism? 


Indian Marxists never understood 
the full significance of this true le- 
gacy of Marx for India, indeed for 
the whole of Asia. They have yet 
to pick up the thread from where 
Marx left ıt and have to reformu- 
late both the objective and the 
subjective conditions of a non- 


fatalistic outlook. Faith in the 
supernatural and superhuman 
powers resulting in passivity, faith- 
lessness resulting im primitive 
rebelliousness—herein lies the 
quintessence of a fatalistic outlook. 
A break from faith as well as faith- 
lessness, the development of a cri- 
tical self-consciousness, and a posi- 
tive assumption of responsibility for 
one's own fate—this 1s what is the 
meaning of a break from fatal- 
ism. “This is also the beginning of 
a truly modern consciousness. 


In trying to create this non-fata- 
hstic consciousness, Indian Marx- 
ists would find ın Gandhu’s thought 
and practice their strongest ally; 
they would also find in Gandhi 
their strongest philosophical adver- 
sary. "They would meet with tough 
resistence from their own theoreti- 
cal orientations of the earlier pe- 
riod. But in the very process of 
grapplıng with the problem of a 
new consciousness under changed 
conditions of existence, Gandhism 
(which represented the semi-con- 
scious state of a half-awake peasan- 
try) and Indian Marxism (which 
represented, and continues to re- 
present the primitive rebelliousness 
of the half-peasant, half-worker of 
the Indian scene)—both would get 
superseded. 


I, countries like India the wor- 
ker and the peasant are linked 
through indissoluble bonds. The 
problem of peasant consciousness 
and organization cannot be solved 
without bringing the scattered pea- 
sant mass closer to the organised 
worker. Similarly, the problem of 
retrieving the worker from the 
blind alley of crude economism or 
anarchism cannot be solved with- 
out making the worker conscious 
of his obligations to an insecurity- 
and-poverty-stricken peasantry. 
The concept of hegemony ıs thus 
realised through worker-peasant alli- 
ance whichis the culmination and 
embodiment of an integrated social 
consciousness. "The worker-peasant 
alliance would remove the conti- 
nuing hiatus between Gandhism 
and Indian Marxism. Marxism re- 
presenting this integrated and 
higher form of consciousness would 
have no resemblance 310 ts prr 
mitive Indian form with which we 
have been familiar in the past. 
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Books 


SOCTALISM IN INDIA edited by B.R Nanda. Vikas 


Publications, 1972. 


A book published in 1972, that is after about 24 
years of bourgeois rule in India, contains essays about 
the Comintern and Indian nationalism, peasant mo- 
vements in Bihar and Bengal between 1919-1939, Re- 
volutionary Terrorists of the 1920’s, and worthwhile 
articles on Marxist influence on Marathi and Tamil 
literature. Nota word about class struggles in post- 
colonial India! This is not surprising, for the Indian 
intelligentsia, as a whole, remains peculiarly subser- 
vient to the hegemonic magnitudes of bourgeois 1deo- 


logy. 


In their approach to the study of the Russian 
Revolution and the Comuntern little attention 1s paid 
to the class nature of Stalinist Russia. İn fact, all 
would unsvervingly agree that socialism was generated 
ın Russa with some ‘mistakes’ here and there by 
Stalin. While at home Nehru’s ‘socialist vision’ 
comes out almost untarnished, and his stature as an 
ideologue of the liberal bourgeoisie of course dwarfs 
the crass rectitude of the Stalinist C P.I. 


Both Budhraj and Nanda rightly note that M.N. 
Roy musjudged the Indian situation ın his colonial 
thesis, but the former’s argument that Lenin may 
have advocated cooperation with the National Move- 
ment led by the bourgeoisie to pressurise Britain to 
sign trade deals, is unpalatable. Although a working 
class had emerged after the first world war and had 
gone on a wave of strikes, yet proletarian organisations 
of any importance were almost non-existent. This was 
central to Lenin’s understanding of the colonial situ- 
ation while it remained uncared for by Roy, who 
strangely enough adhered to an opposite position as a 
Comintern representative in China, where the CP was 
35,000 strong ın 1925, well organised and combative. 
In such a situation, the Comintern under Stalin and 
Bukharin advocated’ caution, and asked the CPC to 
tie itself hand and foot to the Kuomintang under 
Chiang Kai Shek who, believe it or not, was made an 
honorary member of the Comintern. In the Central 
Committee, Trotsky was the only one who voted 
against Chiang’s membership. 


The policy of class collaboration abroad coincided 
with the second period of N E P at home, when the 
hiring in of wage labour was legalised, and the kulaks 
were asked to ‘enrich themselves’. Yet, 1n 1929, when 
Stahn's regime was out to physically liquidate the 


kulaks as a class, the CPs, the world over, had 
to follow suit in proclaiming the Third Period of the 
Comintern. Irrespective of specific situations, the 
time for revolution was proclaimed. At a time when 
Gandhi and Nehru drew ın millions to confront im- 
perialism, the Stalimsts rebuked them, as ‘agents of 
imperialism’, the ‘Indian Chiangkaisheks’. Hence- 
forth, Stalin’s foreign policy (linked up with the needs 
of ‘Socialism in our Country’) remained consistently 
reactionary. 


Ata time when Gandhi launched ‘Quit India’ 
and the Congressmen were thrown into jail in thou- 
sands for their active opposition to British war efforts, 
the CP became the most ardent supporter of British 
war efforts. For this they were rewarded—the colo- 
nialists legalised the CP. Soon the Comuntern was 
dissolved by Stalin, so that the American and Euro- 
pean bourgeoisie wiped out traces of suspicion of *com- 
munıst conspiracy’. Budhray ın his article remunisces 
on “those early days” of the Communist International 
(1.e., The Third International under Lenin and Trot- 
sky) when, ‘idealism, goodwill, enthusiasm, faith and 
courage’ flourished. In sharp contrast to ‘those early 
days’ he smells the rottenness of the Stalinised Com- 
intern, when world revolution became ‘a secondary 
department of the Soviet Foreign Office’. 


The Indian ruling class and reactionary parties 
like the Jana Sangh have persistently portrayed revo- 
lutionary terrorists hke Bhagat Singh as “mindless 
patriots’ with no ideology nor deep intellectual 
aspirations. Bipan Chandrahas done a splendid job — 
of assaulting the above myth. Starting from the early 
dısıllusonment of the terrorists with Gandhi’s Non-Co- 
operation movement of the early 1920s, Chandra 
traces their coming together on the basis of a complete 
rejection of the alternative posed by Gandhism. ‘This 
rejection drove them in two directions—to socialism 
and revolutionary terrorism simultaneously. Their 
intellectual bias for the former was strengthened by 
the Russian Revoluton and the upsurge of workers 
after the first world war and, later, in the late 
1920s. 


What was earlier known as the HRA (Hindustan 
Republican Association) changed its name to Hindus- 
tan Socialist Republican Association (army) largely 
owing to Bhagat Singh’s insistence. This was not 
merely a manipulation of words, because the leading 
terrorists of the late 1920s were impressed by the class 
position of Marxism. Their party’s manifesto war- 
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ned that the Indian proletariat faced a double danger, 
that is, ıt had to bear the brunt of foreign capitalism 
as well as Indian capitalism. 


Strategically, they grasped the fundamental need to 
capture State power, by means of which the social 
order could be effectively destroyed. Bhagat Singh 
wrote: “The protection of the interests of the masses, 
the transition of our ideal into reality, thatis the lay- 
ing of the foundation. of society in accordance with 
the principles of Karl Marx, demand our seizure of 
this apparatus. If the revolution was successful 
terrorists believed, ıt would lead to the ‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat’. 


Chandra concludes that in theory the terrorists were 
committed to socialism while in practice they failed 
to transcend nationalism. 


B.B. Chaudhuri's article on the peasant movements 
in Bengal and Bihar relates the spread of kisan sabhas 
to the miseries heaped upon an impoverished peasan- 
try by the Depression. Between 1929-35, prices of 
primary products fell by 60 to 70 per cent in many 
districts of Bengal and Bihar, The rent burdens accumu- 
lated and eviction spread The rhythm and momentum 
gained by the movements against bargadarı, adh and 
tanka systems 1n Bengal finally culminated ın the Teb- 
haga movement. 


The kisan sabhas, however, were often dominated 
by the ‘middle and big cultivators’ making use of them 
for their class benefit. No separate organisation of 
the agricultural poor existed. With the end of the 
war and improved price situation. the movement 
waned, largely because there was no concrete organı- 
sational structure to sustain it. 


The articles on literature. are interesting, arguing 1n 
favour of its relative autonomy from class politics. 
The Marathi: poet, Deshpande, began from Trotsky’s 
dictum that a work of art 1s judged by its own Jaws 
and that the Marxian method was not the same as the 
artistic. There ıs no such thing as party artand 
Deshpande denounced those who  fhpped pages of 
hterature only to swallow its “class character”. This 
view remains close to that of Lenin's and Trotsky’s 
attack on the Proletkult in Russia. 


Socialism in İndia poses many of the problems, 
rarely answers them. It senses the rottenness of the 
Comintern politics under Stalin, but fails to tell us 
what constituted Leninist politics It tells us about 
British labour and the Indian Left, but never reveals 
to us the historical roots of reformism in either. 
Peasant movements are analysed munus a theory of 
colonial peasantry, while revolutionary literature is 
discussed munus a critique of its utter degeneration ın 
Stalinist Russia. None the less, the volume contains 
some very educative essays and ıs definitely worth 
the try. 


Pruthwi Raj Misra 


COMMUNISM AND NATIONALISM IN INDIA 
by John P. Haıthcox, 
1971. 





Princeton University Press, 





COMMUNISM IN INDIAN POLITICS by Bhabanı 
Sen Gupta, Columbia University Press, 1972 








Fifty years after the formation of the CPI, the 
question of a revolutionary party, with a scientific 
class programme, dogs the Indian revolution. Soul- 
searching turns some eyes on the Comuintern.- Focus- 
ing on the activities of M.N. Roy and commenting 
on Comintern policy during 1921-1939, Haıthcox poses 
the theoretical problem with the Roy-Lenin debate : 
‘It has an important significance in that ıt marks the 
first attempt within the Comintern to formulate a 
policy which would successfully merge the revolution- 
ary aspirations of nationalist anti-colonialism and com- 
munist antı-capıtalısm”. 


Although Haithcox asserts emphatically that Com- 
intern policy was directly connected with the internal 
power struggle ın Russia, he is prey to the fable of 
Stalin being a wicked man. He fails to understand 
Stalinism ın class terms, as the political liquidation of 
the working class. Specifically ın China, it was no 
longer the revolution that mattered but an alhance 
with the Kuomintang sought asa defence against the 
Britishin the East just as the Rapallo Treaty acted 
as a defence in the West. Stalin’s shift to the left in 
1928, when the CPI was directed to dissociate itself from 
the national movement just when the national move- 
ment was being radicalized, is seen in similar vein,as 
one of the 1diosyncracies of an idiot—not as the deli- 
berate ‘diplomacy’ of the Russian bourgeoisie. 


Despite this, the book remains invaluable as a docu- 
mentary on the revolut.onary stature of MN. Roy, 
perhaps the only ındependent thinker in the Indian 
communist movement, with the courage to oppose 
the Comintern , an organizer capable of making signi- 
ficant inroads into the labour movement and the petty 
bourgeois social base of the Congress during 1929- 
1933, during the civil disobedience movement. 


Cast ın the mould of what ıs popularly known as 
American Methodology, Bhabanı Sen Gupta’s work 
attempts to study the communist movement as the 
base of the Congress started disintegrating. 


Pointing to three simple facts about Indian Comm- 
unists (1.e.(a) their abysmal theoretical level and hence 
the conception of a class programme as a question of 
“tactıcs”, (b) the stranglehold of either Moscow or 
Peking on their minds and (c) their desire to gain 
recognition by the bourgeoisie as parliamentary opp- 
ositionists) Sen Gupta elevates it all to the level of a 
general theory about communism . ‘Applied Commu- 
nism must solve the triple problem of identification, 
independence, and legitimacy’. 
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What merits attent.on in the "book is the factual 
material provided on the UF periods in West Bengal 
and Kerala. Behind each obfuscation of his lurks an 
observation of a precious fact. The monopoly bour- 
geoisie, in the face of an industrial recession and crop 
failures, pondered over the question’ ıs it possible 
to break the alliance with the rich peasantry, to 
divert State patronage from them to the new class of 
gentlemen farmers without losing political hold 
over the country ? Especially in regions like West 
Bengal, where capitalist growth ın agriculture had 
barely begun and where along with this went a dis- 
affection for the political set-up which could not en- 
sure grain in the ration shops and employment in the 
factories? A wave of ant-GCongresssm swept the 
country. The bourgeoisie, not as a conscious plot, 
but as an unconscious process, called a workers’ 
government 


‘The Marxist party was now thrown onits own 
resources in working out a new tactical hne which 
would be a marriage of militant parliamentarism and 
controlled peasant protest. This tactical line was 
devised in 1968.. Harekrishna Konar’s tactical 
thinking that in the existing socio-economic milleu in 
India, the rural proletar.at claimed priority over the 
urban proletariat, and its acceptance at the eighth 
party congress marked a turning point in the Indian 
Communist movement... Konar’s primary effort was 
to bring out the benam land and distribute it to the 
poor and the landless. He wished to move within 
the confines of existing legislation, but also to bring 
about new legislation to further limit the maximum 
holdings so that he would have more surplus land for 
the landless.’ 


At the core of the histrionics that ensued, stood 
Konar’s noble programme. The CPM formed the 
first UF without it. Their eighteen-point programme 
was an attempt at consolidating the muddle class sup- 
port. They took up portfolios at random. Gherao, 
the new Bengal tiger, was stalking the factories. It 
was somewhat peculiar that Bannery's gherao tactics 
met with Ajoy Mukerj's sympathetic approval at 
least ın the initial stages, while Konar's bid to use the 
poor peasants for generatıng a climate for land reforms 
did not! The Centre withheld supplies of food, 
forcing the UF to start procuring un the State itself, İt 
was a calculated move to split the Bangla Congress - 
CPM alliance, and ıt succeeded. 


The CPM entered the second UF in 1969 armed 
with Konar’s programme, With a view to implement 
it, 


But once the revolutionary energies of the rank and 
file CPM cadres and peasants had been set in motion, 
there was no containing it within the frame- 
work of parliamentary tactics. The CPM split and 
so did the Congress. Tired of the incessant chaos, the 
middie classes let loose their darlings—the sinister 
Naxalites. ‘Majumdar, meanwhile, elevated the 
Naxalbarı struggle to a higher plane , he declared ın 
June 1968, when nothing was left of the peasant ar- 
med struggle there, that the Naxalbarı struggle was 


not for land or crops, but for the seizure of political 
power’. 


But the clubswinging of a band of fanatics was 
soon superseded by a good harvest in 1970. The 
Congress was now in a situation to fill the grain shops. 
The workers, finding no place in either the CPM 
or the CPI-ML ‘scheme of things’, hung their heads. 
Industry picked up even as Bangla Desh was being 
liberated. President's Rule ended the U F. ministry, 
the Naxalıtes and the Yuv Congress between them 
polished off the GPM organizations and the Jotedars 
now had the police to stub out peasant protest. 


While Haithcox laments ‘the opportunities missed’ 
by Indian communists during the national movement, 
Bhabanı Sen Gupta feels that ‘on the face of it, Com- 
munism in India, despite its stunted progress, 
has not done too badly... in India, Gommunısm, 
though until now more ofa regional than a national 
element, would seem to have emerged as the pohtical 
force second only to the Congress party”. 


Both these positions betray an ingrained Kautsky- 
ism which measures the progress of socialism in the 
degree of participation that the communists could or 
can secure in 4 bourgeois State. ‘The authors, then, 
share with our CPs their complete misconception 
regarding what a party of the proletanatis. The 
party 1s the vanguard unit of the class. It prepares 
the class for a political revolution. The starting point, 
then, ıs the theoretical struggle, as each day millions 
face the question ‘What 1s to be done’ ” 


Amitabh Mukhopadhyay 
MARXISM AND CHRISTIANITY by Alasdair Macin- 
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TOWARD A MARXIST HUMANISM by Leszek 
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Kolakovvskı, Grove Press, New York, 1969 
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Alasdair Macintyre 1s an academuc philosopher 
whose interests centre around a historical understand- 
ing of philosophy. Leszek Kolakowskı, a Polish 
pinlosopher, now teaching ın England, ıs concerned 
with the relationship between morality and history, 
particularly ın . connection with Marxism. Their 
books share two features refreshing 1n the present 1n- 
tellectual and social climate of the West. for one, 
they go counter to the prevailing pre-occupation of 
academic philosophy with language and logic, for 
another, as sympathetic critic.sm of Marxism, they 
avoid the pitfalls of being either reactionary or Sta- 
lınıst. 


Marxism and Chrstamiy traces the Christian an- 
cestry of Marxism through the philosophies of Hegel, 
Feuerbach and Marx. Hegel saw in Christianity the 
seed of individualism that was to fully flower ia the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It was also to 
sunder the unity of Greek civilization. Hegel bor- 
rows from St. Paul the concepts of alienation, obyectifi- 
cation ahd reconciliation to illuminate the history of 


mankind. The content of Christianity 1s correct but 
it ıs set ın mythological, ie. religious terms. Hegel”s 
picture of man as he developed historically 1s a secu- 
lar, demythologized version of Christianity. Büt 
Hegel was carried away by his idealism and mistaken- 
ly identified the ideal with the real. Feuerbach 
wrote a secular Life of jesus with a view to ridding 
Christianity ofits religious form. But, so Marx was 
to argue, he made the mistake of believing that cn- 
ticism of thought was enough to reform society. Yet, 
he grasped the truth that religion was an unreal cons- 
truction springing out of man’s needs in society. 


It was for Marx to enlist philosophy in the task of 
changing society. But Marx’s confidence in the future 
was not the outcome of a supposed knowledge of 
inexorable, historical laws, as Engels would have us 
believe. Macintyre insists that the concept of alıena- 
tion survives through Marx’s mature writings rather 
than being restricted to his earher ones The aliena- 
tion of the worker ın capitalist society occurs because 
he 1s treated asa commodity. Men become strangers 
in a world they made themselves Yet, because 
every form of social hfe both inhibits freedom 1n cer- 
tain ways and suggests ıts realızation ın others, there 
1s hope for the future. 


Jt ıs this hope that Kolakowski also fastens upon as 
an indispensable condition for the existence and growth 
of movements for radical social change. What was 
originally a Christian notion becomes a necessary part 
of Marxism If Macıntyre ıs careful to identify it as 
distinct from its religious antecedents as well as its 
liberal variations, Kolakowsk: frankly admits that it 
can be irrational. But itis crucial Reality is con- 
fronted with utopian demands and t ıs a part of the 
Left to stubbornly insist upon a view of the world 
that goes beyond the facts Itis not a philosophical 
accident that Anglo-American philosophers, bred for 
the most part ın an empiricist tradition, are politically 
more moderate than their Continental counterparts. 


The value of Marxism and Christianity 1s that ıt 
provides a deeper understanding of both. If the birth 
and growth of Marxism can be explamed ın terms of 
the rise of bourgeois, industrial civilization, the book 
helps us to understand how ıt took the form and con- 
tent ıt did. The Christian inheritance of Marxism 
displays beth the constricting and lberating aspects 
of that religion . that ıs why 1t1s possible for orthodox 
and radical clergy to co-exist. Of wider sıgnıficance 
is the relation of movements of radical social reform 
to differing cultural and intellectual mieux One 
reason why Gandhi succeeded to the extent he did 
was his rootedness ın Hinduism. Bu: is it possible to 
be a Marxıst Hindu ” 


Toward a Marxist Humanısm ıs a collection of essays 
concentratıng upon the meanmg of Marxısm, the 
relation between history and morality andın general 
the projection of a point of view that 1s at once hum- 
ane, democratic and ınimıcal to all forms of bigotry 
and complacency, whether on the left or right For 
a Marxist philosopher, Kolakowsk: is unusually sen- 
sitive to the problem of morahty and offers an original 


solution Morality was left largely undiscussed by 
Marx but it 1s a problem of vital importance m the 
hight of the brutalıttes committed by communist 
regimes. 


Kolakowski argues that one cannot say of anony- 
mous historical processes that they are moral or ım- 
moral. These are predicates that one can apply only 
to individuals To justify action on the basis of histori- 
cal necessity 1s to equate what 1s moral with what 1s 
thought to be historically progressive. This equation 
has been the basis of any number of atrocities per- 
petrated in the name of Marxism. But we have no 
knowledge of alleged historical laws. Ifit can be 
said that these are known to man, then this 1s so only 
at the most general level—which is useless for the in- 
dividual who has to make a moral choice in a concrete 
historical situation. Every individual is responsible 
for his own actions This existentialist dictum ıs 
central for Kolakowski. But the metaphysical picture 
of man painted ın Sartre’s purely philosophical as op- 
posed to literary works, 1s foreign to Kolakowski, who 
displays a lively awareness of how morality ıs rooted 
in and conditioned by history and society. 


Itis the role of the Marxist intellectual and the 
movement as a whole to question the existing arrange- 
ment of society with the help of the image of another 
and better No area of thought or life should be left 
uncriticized—an attitude which in his opinion ıs the 
defining characteristic of the Left and the one that 
differentiates 1t from religion. Both writers have ex- 
plained the degeneration of Marxism in its Stalinist 
and post-Stalinist forms by pointing to its becoming 
resistent and immune to criticism. Karl Popper, the 
philosopher of science, has suggested that the distin- 
guishing characteristic of a scientific theory 1s its 
openness to falsification Marxists have often failed 
to see this. Attempts to defend the original theory 
despite historica] developments that have gone against 
both its letter and spirit have been notoriously unsatis- 
factory. 


The outstanding feature of both writers 1s a deep 
sensitivity to history and its possibilities, Kolakowskı, 
in particular, stresses the openness of history and the 
moral responsibility of the individual to act. Both are 
critical of the ways in which Marxism has become the 
ideology of ruling groups yet, they do not face the 
question of whether the Marxist theory of the nine- 
teenth century 1s not responsible for its twentieth cen- 
tury distortions by reason of having remained silent 
on certain key moral issues. Macintyre asks for a 
revision of Marxism 1n circumstances where the re- 
lation between the political and the economic ıs not 
what ıt used to be. But he does not substantiate his 
claim that there are certaın truths about the human 
condıtion—such as ahenation— which cannot be gras- 
ped when separated from their Marxist ancestry. 
Kolakowski sees the permanent value of Marxism as 
residing in certain methodological principles Büt 
what about the content of à new theory to replace 
Marxism?’ Neither provides us an outline. But per- 
haps that was not their intention. 

Somasundar Burra 
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hriram Chemicals” equation 
for national progress... 





100°/, capacity utilisation = 
1,000,000 tonnes of Urea produced x $ 100,000,000 saved! 


© Total Urea output todate over 1 000, 000 tonnes. 
€ increased foodgrain production todate — over 4 000 000 tonnas, 
© Tote! foreign exchange saving todate , over $ 100,000,000, 
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With a nation-wide storage 3000 petrol/diesel stations, million kilolitres of products 
and distribution network, Indianoil ensures that products -during 1971-72 thus meeting 
indianow maintains an are delivered wherever nearly 55 per cent of petroleum 
uninterrupted flow of needed All modes of product requirements of the 
petroleum products to serve transportation are pressed country—serving the nation in 
the nation into service—coastal tankers, its development plans as weli 
With more than 200 pipelines, rail tank wagons, as ın defence efforts. 
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gives you more 
than your money’s worth. 


You want a good-looking ceiling fan that's smooth, silent, steady. We 
give you the Tristar, with its exclusive featuresù Blades weight-matched 

A (to plus/minus 05 gm ) for an even load on the motor, longer life —and 

~ a vvobble-free performance O A specially designed blade contour for 
wider air distribution — creates the widest air cone so you get the coolest 
room D A power-balanced motor ta give a higher air delivery for each watt 
of electricity consumed O A regulator rigorously tested for reliability. Plus 
a streamlined elegant design and a finish as superb as its construction. 
The sum total Rallifan quality For you to see —and feel 
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Last year Dodsal, India's leading exporter o 
indian handmade carpets handicrafis, sold Indian carpets worth Rs. 94 lakhs 
—worth millions in dollars, Dodsal's world-wide export network is proud to be 
pounds and marks each year. serving the craftsmen of India to successfully 
enter the most sophisticated markets of the world 
The lovely weaves of the Kashmiri carpet 
was introduced to India by Prince Shahi Khan x 


of Sikandar in the 15th Century By the 19th 

Century Kashmiri carpets won many distinctions? 

and prizes By the 20th Century their Oriental 

and Persian designs were winning many hearts Shri B S. Gupta, 
abroad and earning foreign exchange for the nation İl leading manufacturer 


whose rdı pets we export 


PRIVATE LIMITED 
Bombay, New Delhi, Baroda, Madras. 


Largest Exporters of Carpets to Germany 
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| | Time to talk. 


f Fər over a quarter of s century we have done our share of shaping the 
drug industry, Time now to record the facis, 


| We make nearly 150 medicines and 800 laboratory chemicais, 
Qur vitamin A, vaccines, steroid Betamethasone, baby foods and mük 
products are household names. Our manufacturing facilities at Bombay 
are among the largest in the industry. So is our research and 
, development centre at Thana. The milk food piant at Aligarh has taken 
: us deep into the area of milk co-operatives and dairy farming. Given a 
new dimension to our corporate purpose. 


' Measure ali this in terms of our responsibilities to the peopic 
of our country. A country where more people will be free from pain 


and suffering, : 
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It goes back a long way — 
to a time when the 
Tata Iron and Steel 
Company was being 
formed. Thousands of 
people, “some with 
stools and lunch boxes" 
lined up outside the 

| Tata office to buy shares 
in the new Company. 

Rich and poor alike 
subscribed. 

And when it took just 
three weeks for some 
eight thousand people 
to raise 23 million 
rupees towards the new 
industry, Dorabji Tata wrote 
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of this achievement with. 
pride — “it was a purely 
Swadeshi enterprise, 
hnanced by Swadeshi 
money and managed 

by Swadeshi brains". 


That was in 1907. 
Today at Tata Steel, 
this same spirit 

remains. The same 

pride that some 
seventy-five thousand 
people of India own 
shares in the Tata Iron 
and Steel Company 

—in a way that has now 
become the Tata tradition. 


TATA STEEL. 
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A fuller utilization af existing resources; : 

and enmashing and subordinating corporate 

objectives with national interests. 
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KEY ROLE OF FCI 


India's biggest undertaking ın the field of fertilizer industry, 
the Fertilizer Corporation of India Limited, is one of the 


largest producers of plant nutrients in the world 


FCl's Production Units. : . 


FCI's five functioning units at Sindri (Bihar), Nangal 
(Punjab), Trombay (Maharashtra), Gorakhpur (UP) and 
Namrup (Assam) have the installed capacity of nearly 
half a million tonnes of plant nutrients. This will rise 

to over 3.5 million tonnes when additional plants 
under construction, and in advanced stages of planning, 


go “on stream. 


| Catalyst Know-how 


FC] is one of the few organisations in the world to 
develop and produce a complete range of fertilizer 
catalysts so vital to the industry 


Total Fertilizer Technology 


Backed by its intensive Research & Development efforts 
FCI has now developed its own know-how, design and 
engineering capability and can execute six to eight 
modern fertilizer plants at a time from the blueprint to 


the final commissioning stage 


^ 


Marketing Set-up 
With a vast network of sales outlets and active promotiona! 


measures FCI now serves farmers in most parts of the country. 


THE FERTILIZER. CORPORATION OF INDIA LIMITED 
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EXT MONTH: THE CINEMA  SITUATIO 


GROVVING THE FOOD 


a symposium on 
the steps required 
for greater productivity 





symposium participants 


- THE PROBLEM 
A short statement 
of the issues involved 
THE GREEN REVOLUTION 
George Borgstrom, (article extracted 
from CIDOC, Mexico) 
HIGH-YIELDING VARIETIES 
A. S Kahlon, Dean, Punjab Agricultural 
University, Ludhiana 
LAND MANAGEMENT 
B. B. Vohra, Additional Secretary, 
Union Ministry of Agriculture 
IN THE SEMI-ARID TROPICS 
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The problem 


National and international surveys on future food prospects are 
beginning to yield a rather depressing scenario for India. Given the 
present scale of inputs, our sub-continent appears to be headed for 
permanent shortages of essentials—scarcities which are heavily accen- 
tuated by the rising curve of the population growth. İt is nov clear 
that the promise of “The Green Revolution” was exaggerated and 
that there has been a serious lag in developing the cultivation of lands 
not touched by the science and technology of this revolution. For 
example, dry farming, to which detailed reference is made in this 
issue, needs urgent attention if we are to make full use of our land. 
No longer is it possible for policy planners to meditate on monsoons 
for the growing of food. We have to attack the problem at several 
levels simultaneously. The Prime Minister has spelled this out.*I... 
feel that we can no longer afford to neglect our most important 
natural resource. This is not simply an environmental problem but 


one which is basic to the future of our country. The stark question 
before us is whether our soil will be productive enough to sustain a 
population of one billion by the end of this century at higher standards 
of living than now prevail. We must have long-term plans to meet 
this contingency. The Fifth Plan contains a substantial provision of 
over Rs. 1,000 crores for programmes like soil surveys, control of 
water and wind erosion, drainage and control of water logging and 
optimum use of irrigated areas. If we are to get the best value for 
this money, we must give thought to a new inter-disciplinary institu- 
tional frame-work for this purpose, a central brain, as it were, which 
can assemble country-wide data, direct priorities between regions and 
programmes, and devise immediate as well as long-term measures... ” 
Yes, so everyone has been saying for a long long time. But, it seems 
fo remain at the level of words alone. When will the time for action 
arrive? 
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The green revolution 


GEORGE BORGSTROM 


THE introduction of new high- agriculture of the developing coun- 

, yielding grain varieties into the tries has been surrounded by a pro- 
paganda barrage that is 1İl suited 

to give a balanced picture of true 


*Extracted from the CIDOC bulletin S e 
(Centre Intercultural de Documenta- ~ achievements. The statistical and 
cıon), Cuernavaca, Mexico verbal fireworks of plant breeders, 


argiculturists of various categories, 
economists, as well as foundations 
directly involved in these projects, 
have tended to confuse rather than 
enlighten Evidently, the excite- 
ment of indisputable initial suc- 
cesses has induced a euphoria 
preventing a sober evaluation and a 
complete accounting So far inde- 
pendent organizations or  indi- 
viduals have published little in the 
way of an appraisal of what actual- 
ly has been achieved, what con- 
crete advances have been made, 
and what their true costs in both 
economic and ecological terms have 
been ‘There is great need for com- 
prehensive studies of the socio- 
economic consequences of the 
Green Revolution, and its multi- 
tudinous intrinsic risks 


One such study has surfaced, 
analyzing critically, both in positive 
and negative terms, the effects on 
the Indian scene ‘The notable 
absence of other such independent 
evaluations 1s presumably explaın- 
ed by the fact that outsiders have 
rarely been given full access to the 
facts. The mystique surrounding 
the ‘miracle grains’ is difficult to 
penetrate (The designation itself 
18 indicative of the smoke screen 
surrounding this whole issue— 
nature knows no muracles) The 
following analysis and appraisal 1s 
based on what can be documented 
from official statistics from the 
countries involved or through the 
UN and FAO — 


T: world experienced its first 
Green Revolution during the three 
centuries following the year 1500, 
a period when most of the world's 
dominating crops made their round 
of the globe The crops of the 
American Indians became known 
to the others. Wheat reached the 
Western Hemisphere Potato and 
corn (maize) were a major feature 
of the Chinese population explo- 
sion during the eighteenth century 
The potato, with its high yields, 
precipitated a social revolution 
and changed the European feeding 
base, but a failure m this crop also 


` 


caused the catastrophic Irish 


famıne ın the 1840s 


T he second Green Revolution 
is intimately connected with the 
great European population upsurge 
ın 1650-1950 This revolution was 
the acme of tenacious efforts 
through two centuries to raise the 
European food ceiling. It was the 
first large-scale effort to apply, 
systematically, scientific principles 
to crop and animal production 
The chief elements in this: new 
decisive phase were Oo controlled 
use of commercial fertilazers, great- 
ly enlarged irrigation, selective 
breeding, seed control, improved 
rotation schemes; and better pro- 
tection against man’s competitors 
through new weapons against crop 
diseases, pests, and parasites ‘These 
measures were partly needed to 
remedy a lagging soil productivity 
in both Europe and North America 
The acre-yields from European 
soils were increased, although not 
sufficiently to accommodate the 
expanding millions In North 
America this second Green Re- 
volution picked up momentum 
considerably later, achieved full 
swing after World War II, and has 
here not yet spent itself ` 


The term ‘Green Revolution’ has 
a dırect lınk wıth the advances of 
modern genetics From simple 
selective methods mán went on to 
systematic cross-breeding and in 
this way produced new varieties 
with improved disease and frost 
resistance These new frost- 
resistant varieties, ın particular of 
wheat, pushed crop boundaries 
northward and also to higher 
altitudes, allowing winter wheat to 
be raised where earlier the more 
low-yielding spring wheats were 
thé only possibility Breeds with 
higher yields per acre were attained, 
which were capable of more effi- 
cient photosynthesis and equipped 
with improved root systems, larger 
leaf surfaces, and improved cap- 
abilities to utilize water and mineral 
nutrients These achievements can 
be distinguished as the third green 


revolution. The greatest contribu- 
tions have presumably been in the 
breeding of vameties resistant to 
fungi (rust, mildew, etc) and 
insects, which through the centuries 
have hampered man’s quest for 
food 


Baai the Green Revolution 
that has been so much ın the fore- 
ground during recent years does 
not imply anything new, but 1s 
merely the adaptation of methods 
and principles that have long been 
tested and are well documented. 
The novelty ıs that for the first time 
a long-range breeding program was 
directed toward the food needs of 
the developing countries, primarily 
wheat and rice for cultivation in 
warm regions 


The wheat strains sn question 
origmated in a twenty-five-year 
breeding programme carried out in 
Mexico under US. leadership. To 
begin with, it armed at achieving 
rust-resistant varieties, but later 
expanded to include cross-breeding 
with short-stemmed Japanese varie- 
ties (Norin) These were brought 
to the United States ın 1947 and 
resulted ın a high-yielding variety 
(Gaines) in the preoipitation-rich 
US Northwest In addition, ırrı- 
gation was applied Gradually 
several wheats were developed in 
abilities and good rust-resistance, 
but demanding irrigation 


The breeding of rice was con- 
centrated ın the International Rice 
Institute ın Los Banos, the Philip- 
pines, founded in 1955 But in all 
rice-growing regions an assiduous 
breeding programme has been car- 
ried on in order to develop high- 
yielding varieties with good resist- 
ance to certain fungal diseases and 
insect attacks The best-known 
rice variety resulting from this work 
is IR-8 It orgmated from a 
Tarwanese breed and had several 
precursors ın Indonesia, Ceylon, 
and the Philippines, as well as 
other regions 


As in the case of wheat, efforts 
were directed toward breeding 


short stems, regarded as a precon- 
dition for increased irrigation and 
fertılızıng and thereby for higher 
yields per acre. Earlier rice varieties 
often grew stems that were too long 
and fell down under such condı- 
tions An apparently important 
quality of the new breeds, especially 
of rice, was a weakened photo- 
periodic response, meanmg a 
diminished dependency on certain 
day-lengths. This facilitated their 
being grown in a wider span of 
geographical latitudes. 


The most, notable aspect of the 
Green Revolution 1s that ıt came 
so late Plant breeding, commercial 
fertalizers, irrigation, and chemical 
spraying are certainly not new 
phenomena in warm regions, but 
have so far been applied almost 
exclusively to plantation crops, 
yielding bananas, sugar, coffee, 
cacao, etc., to the Western world, 
Intense progressive research has 
long been devoted to these cash 
crops, they received the fertilizer 
and the new ırrıgated acreages. 
Another of the many dismal ex- 
amples of how Western man has 
been more interested ın luxuries 
for himself than in any genuine 
aid to the poor and hungry 
world! 


N ew varieties of the kind invol- 
ved ın the Green Revolution give 
higher yields only if the extra 
quantities of water and muneral 
nutrients are provided. İt is there- 
fore hardly fair for one group of 
specialists, namely, the plant bree- 
ders, to get all the credit and 
receive all the applause. Without 
the achievements of those scientists 
who developed the ırrıgatıon and 
fertilizing techniques and the me- 
thods for pest control, this fourth 
Green Revolution. would never 
have taken place. İt ıs basically 
an encouragıng sign that, though 
late, man has finally grasped the 
fundamental importance of coor- 
dination When  evaluatmg the 
importance of this Green Revolu- 
tion, however, it 1s essential to take 
cognizance of limiting factors. 
Several important relationships 
need to be recogmzed which so 


far have had little attention in the 
analyses of this new thrust. 


A s a rule it has been taken for 
granted that sufficient water 18 
available and that large-scale irri- 
gation will be implemented. In 
many countries this 1s far from be- 
ing the case Capital for the huge 
additional costs and considerable 
new investments required not 
merely for irrigation but also for 
fertilizer, seed, disease control, and 
agricultural equipment is ın short 
supply in practically all develop- 
ing nations The new wheat varie- 
ties have primarily been bred for 
resistance to rust but may well be 
susceptible to other pests and 
wheat diseases that are common 
in Asian countries, and possibly 
even to new rust strams. More 
important, however, 1s the fact that 
these new varieties are in genetic 
terms so narrowly based that there 
is a great risk that any weakness 
evidence in susceptibility toward 
one or another disease will show 
up in all of them. 


Rice in particular 1s ravaged by 
a series of fungi and msects On 
a global scale, such attacks des- 
troy close to one-half of all rice 
prior to harvest. In India and 
Ceylon one fungal disease and one 
insect, a stem borer, have found 
the new rice varieties especially 
attractive and reduced the acre- 
yields. 


The decisive role played by 


,umitng factors may be illumina- 


ted by the following example. In 
1969 West Pakistan saw its new 
wheat strains, then sown on one- 
third of the country's acreage, ren- 
der much reduced yields per acre 
Thıs stagnation caused a revealıng 
appraisal, m which a series of ad- 
versé circumstances were referred 
to, above all water shortage. The 
monsoon had been weaker than 
usual, and the wells that had been 
driled had started to run dry be- 
cause of excessive water outtakes 
in previous years. The intense 
cultivation increased salination with 
damaged acreages as a result 


It was also said that poorly 
prepared sosis had been seeded. 


that the grain price had been set 
too low, that insufficient. amounts 
of nitrogen fertilizer had been 
applied, etc The propaganda had 
bet everything on the hugh-yielding 
capabihties of the new varieties, 
but it finally became necessary to 
admit that no less than one-third 
of the production increase was due 
to acreage expansion. It was also 
revealed that the new wheat varie- 
ties were more capital-demanding 
than the traditional ones. 


Similar examples from other 
countries involved in the new 
development could be presented, 
and they are all indicative of the 
cavalier manner in which. basic 
facts are handled. As ın” poor 
advertising, less favorable facts 
are avoided either because they 
detract from the message or be- 
cause they undermine the credibi- 
lity of oversimplified reasoning 


WW ten the propaganda stresses 
the potential of the new varieties, 
comparisons are often made bet- 
ween the yıelds of 1968 and 1969 
and those for 1966 and 1967, whıch 
ın key areas lıke Indıa and Pakis- 
tan were afiected by drought. For 
nonırrıgated, ram-fed nce, detri- 
mental effects showed up as early 
as 1965 "This way of arguing is. 
naturally highly misleading. Most 
crops, if not all, show higher yields 
ın normal years than in bad years 
In India, for ınstance, other crops, 
enjoying less irrigation than rice 
and wheat, show bigger gains in 
yields between 1967 and 1968 To 
make a more valid comparison it 
would be essential to compare the 
yields from the end of the sixties 
with those from the beginning of 
the decade, when precipitation was 
roughly the same. Such a comparı- 
son reveals that the apparent effect 
of the new varieties is consider- 
ably reduced ın magnitude 


Few scientifically controlled ex- 
periments have been reported in- 
volving valid comparisons between 
the traditional varieties and the 
new ones Certain conclusions 
may, however, be drawn from pre- 
vious studies In field experiments 
earlier in the sixties, for instance, 


i 


it was established that in eight 
Philippine river basms irrigated 
rice paddies on an average yielded 
60 per cent more than nonırrıga- 
ted ones Against this background 
the questions must be asked: how 
much of a role has been played 
by irngation alone? What yield 
mcreases would have taken place 
in varieties commonly grown prior 
to the Green Revolution. through 
the use of more water? 


Similar data are available from 
Thailand for 1956-1962, where 
irrigation doubled or tripled the 
yield per acre when growing the 
varieties available at that time. In 
Java the yield from irrigated rice 
paddies was reported twice as high 
as from the raın-fed areas, regard- 
less of the variety. 


An additional factor that further 
confuses the picture is the switch 
to double-cropping, especially for 
rice, thanks to irrigation. Another 
source of error is that the new 
high-yielding varieties were prima- 
rily earmarked for use in regions 
especially favorable as to soil, 
water availability, and other natural 
conditions. In itself this was 
highly justified, but on this basis 
misleading conclusions were drawn 
as to the productive potential in 
general. Nor has there been any 
hestitation to hold out promising 
prospects founded on such favored 
conditions as to the potential for 
commercial cropping in general 


Thirdly, the real potential of a 
new variety cannot be judged; as it 
has, on the basis of results for 
one or two years. An unbroken 
series, reflecting the climatic chan- 
ges over several years, 1s required 
to establish the true advantages 
and weaknesses of any given 
variety, not the least as regards 
resistance against diseases and 
pests , , 


Eus articles have further 
talked about “hefty” yield increases 
—threefold, fivefold, even twenty- 
fold (eg, corn m Brazil) Clams 
of such enormous jumps would 
make anyone suspicious about 
their validity. Probing, in the last 
three years, into several of these 
statements, I have—with few ex- 


ceptions—reached the conclusion 
that they must be misleading Father 
the comparisons have been made 
with farmers who perform scandal- 
ously poorly, or the final results 
must have been heavenly, far in 
excess Of any yields registered 
earlier even under the very best 
conditions, as for rice in the Medi- 
terranean or wheat 1n Denmark or 
southern Sweden 


There as one very good reason to 
take these obvious exaggerations 
with high reservations. Nature does 
not know any yumps—dıscontınut- 
ties—and all controlled cases show 
much more modest increases even 
under optimal conditions Fmally, 
available statistics ın involved 
countries do not reflect such dra- 
matic gains, and this despite the 
parallel claims that more and more 
of the acreage has been sown with 
these new varieties. 


P ropagandistic statements, such 
as “The acreage for the new varie- 
ties has been enlarged 40,000 per 
cent, are even less conducive to 
creating confidence When going 
from practically zero, such data 
mean next to nothing, but merely 
serve to make the public and the 
authorities believe that enormous 
advances have ibeen made when in 
effect the accomplishments have 
been modest. İn India the new 
strains have been allotted choice 
acreages (ın Punjab and Haryana) 
with excellent souls Reliable 
water resources, as a rule irriga- 
tion, and fertilizing have been 
guaranteed, often paid for or subsi- 
dized After two years the propa- 
ganda offensive suddenly, in view 
of the difficulties which piled up, 
put a damper on the exaggerations 
about rice in India. “This does not 
show the same progress' “No 
breakthrough has taken place here” 

“The picture ıs not as bright 
as to mice’ and simular state- 
ments reflected concern 


In the propaganda, the rapid 
acceptance of the new varieties 1s 
proudly stressed. But many ex- 
peris question if it 1s not a biologi- 
cal gamble to introduce with such 
haste new varieties on such a large 
portion of the acreage. The Asia 
Development Bank also warns 


) 


agaınst promotion for and the 
handing out of new varieties before 
they have been thoroughly tested 
and above all before their resist- 
ance to pests and diseases 1s firmly 
established. US plant pathologists 
have especially underlined this risk, 
which may bring about catastro- 
phies similar to the Irish one with 
potato blight in 1845, but on a 
much larger scale since so many 
more mullions have been made 
dependent on the new rice and 
Wheat strains Feverish work 1s 
also going on to produce varieties 
resistant to local pests and diseases 
new to them  But'this research 
takes time and the question is. 
will there be results 1n time, or are 
those involved knowingly playing 
Russian roulette? 


There are many indications that 
IR-8 ıs especially attractive to 
stem-boring beetles, the most dan- 
gerous insects ravaging rice (there 
are many different species) Be- 
sides, there are another ten or so 
insects that ın certam years cause 
huge losses to the rice growers In 
addition, in several of the involved 
countries rodents appear, especially 
after dry years, ın large numbers 
in the rice paddies and their nurse- 
res ‘This problem alone ought to 
induce caution in predictions about 
future harvests In Java rats and 
stem-boring beetles account for 
fluctuations 1n the rice crops more 
decisively than other factors 


Increased fertilizing has harmful 
side effects; ıt may benefit weeds 
and, sometimes, certam fungi Ex- 
panded irrigation improves the 
conditions for other marauders, 
and higher yields attract rodents, 
birds, crabs, and other pests, as 
well as favormg many fungi and 
building them up in force. 


W e who live in climate zones 
where the winter kills or decımates 
many of man’s competitors have 
great difficulty grasping the com- 
pletely different biological condi- 
tions that growers in the warm 
regions of the globe have to battle 
both in the field and during stor- 
age. It 1s far from self-evident that 
our Green Revolution can be copied 
intact or that the gains will be per- 
manently sustained even with a 
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strengthened armory 


considerably 
against damaging agents. 


Philippine rice farmers suffered 
disaster ın 1971 from a two-prong- 
ed attack by Mother Nature. the 
worst typhoons in years (which 
recurred in 1972), and a rapidly 
spreading virus disease called 
tungro which affected the new varie- 
tes This virus, spread by leaf- 
hoppers, destroyed large acreages 
of rice and in the process smothe- 
red expressed hopes of the Philip- 
pines for becoming a major rice- 
exporting country. Looking ahead, 
tungro promiges more trouble, not 
only for the Phılıppınes but for 
other countries depending on such 
susceptible varieties ` di 


In the fall of 1971 the Philippines 
had to ımport over 400,000 tons of 
rice—its largest import since 1965. 
It has been officially contended 
that over 800,000 tons will be im- 
ported in 1972, the largest amount 
ın the history of this island State 
A couple of years ago, in the ex- 
citement over the Green Revolu- 
tion, 1t was widely forecast that the 
Philippines would be one of the 
world’s largest rice exporters m 
1972 Instead, ıt has emerged as 
one of the world’s largest impor- 
ters 


^ 
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Thre most serious criticism of the 
debate around these issues 1s that 
the nutritional aspect has been 
almost entirely neglected ‘This 
complaint should ın no way be 
construed as a critique against 
the honorable genetic research be- 
hind those new varieties This 
matter 1s brought out here merely 
to illustrate the risks involved 
when a public discussion becomes 
removed from reality. As 1s well 
known, man cannot live on grain 
alone It must be supplemented 
with plant (beans, other legumes, 
nuts, etc) and animal protein if 
protein deficiencies are to be avoid- 
ed But the propaganda machınery 
has conveyed the notion that every- 
thing 1s well and good as long as 
grain yields increase, while ın effect 
the growing of indispensable sup- 
plementary food in the shape of 
beans has not kept pace with the 
needs ın most of the countries in- 
volved. In some instances tilled 
land has even been transferred from 


beans to the growing of such high- 
yielding grains. ln other words, 
bean production “has not been cor- 
respondingly enlarged to allow a 
required supplementation to the 
expanded grain crops 


M. ost nutrition experts famuliar 
with conditions 1n India have stres- 
sed that the nation must increase 
its protein production In order to 
restore the carbon-nitrogen balance 
in the diet, the bean acreage would 
almost need to be doubled or more 
than doubled if the rapid popula- 
tion growth 1s taken into account 
—but the sixties show rather an 
uninterrupted decline Evidently, 
protein crops have been given a 
low priority, while rice and wheat 
have been favored not only ın terms 
of land but also as regards ırrıga- 
ton and other mputs for 1mproved 
cropping, ın India 40 per cent of 
the grain acreage 1s irrigated, and 
merely 8 per cent of the bean acre- 
age! Bean growing has a favor- 
able effect on soil fertility through 
the nitrogen-fixing activities of the 
bean plant. India 1s one of the 
world's leading pulse growers with 
some ten different bean varieties 
(red gram, Bengal gram, chick 
peas, mungo bean, etc) But these 
crops are not as profitable as grain 
—a glaring example of the need for 
nutritional criteria in agricultural 
planning 


India would need 118 million 
more tons of beans each year mere- 
ly to provide for its population 
increase "This does not take into 
account the prevailing shortages 
among those now living Contrast 
this with the sustained. decline in 
the sixties The official data for 
1970, presumably quite conserva- 
tive, show that the newly-born now 
receive 8 per cent less pulse pro- 
tein than in 1960 


Claims that the new high-yield- 
ing varieties compensate for this 
protein deficit are not substantiated 
in available research reports. Some 
claims have a very flimsy basis 
Routine analyses of the protein 
content of marketed rıce and wheat 
are not available, but widespread 
complaints about the falterıng taste 
of the rice from the new strains 
has generally been linked to lower 
protein content. Claims or new 


high-yielding wheat varieties with 
20 per cent protein are sensational 
and outside anything attaıned 
under field conditions almost any- 
where ın the world, even 1n low- 
yielding varieties in arid regions. 
But it would seem urgent to estab- 
lish more accurately the nutritional 
consequences before the alleged 
breakthrough 1s hailed as a major 
blow to world hunger 


A considerable portion. of the 
yield 1ncreases 1n the Western coun- 
tries unfortunately has adversely 
affected the carbon-nitrogen ratio 
ın the crops * This ıs what fixes the 
proportion between calories and 
protein In other words, more 
grain was obtained but sts protein 
content was lower. With our vast 
resources of grasslands and tilled 
acreages, we ın the Western world 
were 1n a position to resort to sup- 
plementation with animal products, 
thereby securmg an adequate pro- 
ten balance to calories. In the 
hungry world the trend was the 
reverse, namely toward an increas- 
ed dominance of plant products in 
the diet - 


This ominous development seems 
to have been further reinforced by 
the Green Revolution The nutri- 
tional aspect was left out of agrı- 
cultural thinking and planning to 
the degree that, even in Western 
countries studies regarding the pro- 
duct quality of major crops 1n this 
regard are rare. But its absence 
in the debate surrounding the 
Green Revolutión 1s even more 
conspicuous At the same time we 
are glibly assured that the new 
varieties, contrary to all previous 
experience, yıeld grain with a higher 
protein content—and this without 
presenting any acceptable evidence! 
On top of everything, prospects of 
large future gram surpluses within 
these poor, hungry nations as a 
direct result of the Green Revolu- 
tion are dangled. It 1s furthermore 
taken almost for granted that such 
surpluses will be sold on the world 
market, when instead, xf attained, 
they should be coordinated into a 
program to save the respective pro- 
ducing countries from nutritional 
catastrophe 


This fourth Green Revolution 
could with justification be describ- 


ed as a hydrological feast—a water 
festival From tour to seven times 
more water is required per acre to 
produce the increased harvest (the 
trebling or quadrupling claimed), 
either through double-cropping or 
higher acre-yields, mostly a com- 
bination of both The success of 
the third Green Revolution in the 
Western world since the turn of 
the century 1s to a very great ex- 
tent to be credited to our ample 
and reliable precipitation The 
stagnatıng acre-yıelds of the dry 
prairies of North America and in 
the grain cropping of the Soviet 
Union are directly attributable to 
fluctuations «n available water 
Ihe Asa Development Bank has 
not hesitated to name the water 
issue as the foremost limiting fac- 
tor in trying to achieve the expec- 
ted yield advances in rice In 
connection with the Green Revolu- 
tion local well-drilling has been 
resorted to on a large scale 


W e apparently have been under 
the spel of two common mis- 
understandıngs, (1) believing that 
the groundwater was unlimited and 
supplemented from inexhaustible 
resources, (2) the need for costly 
drainage was underrated In both 
instances, the costs are consider- 
able, and few growers can afford 
the required investments They 
depend on large loans, credits, or 
grants ‘The tapping of ground- 
water has already had grave reper- 
cussions in Taiwan, the Philippines, 
parts of West Pakistan, and on the 
main plateau of the Indian subcon- 
tinent Both in India's Punjab and 
in Pakistan in the heavily irrigated 
northwest, swamping and salına. 
tion were aggravated Bengal in 
the northeast experienced the 
same phenomena locally 


Some experts recommend huge 
water regulation projects of the 
kind supported by the World Bank 
in the entire Asian region reached 
by the Green Revolution This 1s 
ın the long run the only way to 
mvolve the enormous acreages 
needed ın this case, and guarantee 
sufficient water quantities during 
drought periods But such gigantic 
Irrigation projects, involving mil- 
lions of acres, take ten, twenty, 


sometimes thirty years to construct 
In addition, huge investments in 
the distribution system are requir- 
ed Water management, necessary 
to prevent half or more of the 
water from evaporating before it 
reaches the crops (as is presently 
often the case), 1s another costly 
item How can the poor world 
afford such extravagant projects 
when even mch nations can scarce- 
ly finance them for their own 
agriculture? 


The yield increases for wheat in 
both India and Mexico are to an 
overwhelming degree attributable to 
ınıgatton and benign favoritism. 


Wheat is rárely favored ın the, 


United States ın this way, which 
partly explains why the acre-yield 
for wheat 1n Mexico 1s 35 per cent 
higher than that for the United 
States But it should be kept in 
mind that wheat cultivation 1s re- 
stricted to 3 per cent of the Mexr- 
can tilled acreage and represents 
only one-tenth of the corn acreage, 
the nation’s chief grain crop The 
corresponding figures for wheat in 
India are 8 per cent of the tilled 
dcreage and less than two-fifths of 
the rice acreage Rice remains the 
most important grain crop in India 
(225 per cent), followed by mullet 
and sorghum 12 per cent each, 
with wheat ranking only fourth In 
Pakistan rice covers 40 per cent 
and wheat 20 per cent of the tilled 
land 


” 


Q ia Statistics from all the 
Asian countries affected by the 
Green Revolution reflect an un- 
mistakable production increase for 
the grain crops involved, namely, 
wheat, rice and corn But only for 
rice in Ceylon and wheat in India 
does the increase an acre-yields 
between the annual average for 
1960-1963 to that of 1968-1969, 
supeisede the population growth, 
(an increase not upheld for 1970 
with rice 1n Ceylon) The break- 
ing of new land and exchange of 
crops as well as the hidden acreage 
gain intrinsic in double-cropping— 
on this point available data are far 
too fragmentary to establish the 
extent—all constitute important 
factors ın the ‘revolution’ Thus 
expanded acreage 1s solely responsi- 


ble for the additional yields of corn 
ın Turkey, Indonesia, and Thailand 


Around 40 per cent of the Indian 
grains in wheat are due to added 
acreage ‘The opening up of new 
lands and exchange of crops exceed 
ın importance the 'ıncrcased acre- 
yields for rice in Pakistan and 
India as well as for wheat in Tur- 
key In those instances where, 
under pressure from the propa- 
ganda, the acreage for the new 
varieties of grains has been expan- 
ded by reducing other, crops 1mpor- 
tant for nutrition, such as beans, 
the value of thesé . ‘advances’ 
becomes highly dubious 


Even in those two cases—Indıa 
and Ceylon—where an obvious 
effect 1n increased acre-yields can 
be documented, this is hardly re- 
flected ın the per capita food pro- 
duction In both countries those 
figures were higher at the begin- 
ning of the sixties In India the 
1960 and 1961 level of food avail- 
abuity per capita has not been 
attained again Nor do the figures 
for Ceylon reveal any dramatic 
improvements, 1964 was better 
than any  post-revolution' year 
The Indian harvests were bigger in 
1969-1971 than in 1962, but by 
1971 there were 120 milhon more 
people to feed That amounts to 
more than two Britains to provide 
for! These data are staggering and 
should convince everyone how 
serious the situation in India, other 
parts of Asia, and much of the 
rest of the world really 1s under 
the crunch of the population pres- 
sure In the words of Lewis Car- 
roll in Through the Looking Glass 
‘Now, here, you see, it takes all 
the running you can do, to keep 
in the same place If you want to 
get somewhere else, you must run 
at least twice as fast as that!’ 


W hat has so far taken place does 
not entitle us to draw far-reaching 
conclusions Most of the claims 
dre premature for a neophyte enter- 
prise—in this sense the Green Re- 
volution is indeed “green” We 
have been too eager to proclaim 
victory Only ın five years, at the 
earliest—and maybe not until ten 
years hence-—vvill it be possible to 
establish if the Green Revolution 
has indeed had a lasting effect on 
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the food situation in the hungry 
world As things now stand, it 1s 
at best a promise and will remain 
so unless this issue is tackled with 
coordination not merely coordina- 
tion within agriculture, but also 
coordination of agriculture with 
natural resources, nutritional needs, 
public health, birth control, and 
improved storage and distribution 


Wis typhoon catastrophe in East 
Pakistan ın the fall of 1970 reveal- 
ed in a lightning flash how unrea- 
listic are all the speculations about 
these countries as grand suppliers to 
the world household The grain 
stores for relief were simply not 
there What was brought in from 
the outside world reached the stric- 
ken people only with great diffi- 
culty, not merely because of lack 
of transportation but also because 
the inhabitants in the unloading 
ports and distribution centers were 
quite hungry and helped themselves 
from the relief deliveries. In Dec- 
ember, 1970, the UN Secretary- 
General and the US Ambassador 
to Pakistan informed the world 
press that the 2 million or so peo- 
ple who survived the typhoon, 
along with the many more who 
were affected by it, were stil en- 
tirely dependent on foreign supplies 
of grain to make it until the next 
harvest Where were, one wonders, 
the much written-up ‘surpluses’ 
from the muracle achievements of 
the Green Revolution! 


Careless talk about self-suffici- 
ency and surpluses for export has 
figured a great deal in the propa- 
ganda around the alleged cornuco- 
pia of the Green Revolution But 
the truth 1s that 1n all the countries 
blessed with this ‘revolution’ severe 
malnutrition 1s still prevalent In 
order to check st Pakistan would 
need to double the present harvest 
(through a combination of acreage 
expansion and higher acre-yields) 
The situation 1s more or less the 
same in the other countries involv- 
ed Indonesian Java is probably 
worst off East Pakistan regained 
the number of people lost in the 
typhoon disaster in thirty-five to 
forty days Within this decade 
Pakistan together with Bangladesh 
must expect an additional 50 mil. 
lion, 1e , an entire England, France, 


or Italy The relative population 
growth in the other ‘Green Revo- 
lution countries’ hovers around the 
same level 


Ho then, can we explain -all 
this talk about self-sufficiency and 
surpluses for export? First of all, 
these basic concepts, never having 
been clearly defined, convey com- 
pletely misleading notions to the 
public about the crisis situation in 
the countries ın question as well as 
ın the world in general To speak 
about self-sufficiency and surpluses 
when half a nation suffers from 
critical shortages 1s an insult to 
the miserable, and a serious distor- 
tion of reality To merely shrug 
one’s shoulders in regret that these 
hungry and poor cannot afford to 
buy the food they need 1s macabre 
The economic debate around these 
issues requires a much more strin- 
gent terminology as well as a more 
profound knowledge of nutrition 
There must also be a thorough- 
going reorientation in the goals of 
economic science Real needs and 
how to satisfy them should be kept 
ın focus, instead of recognizing 
only people possessing an ade- 
quate purchasing power Counting 
only those representing such an 
‘effective demand’ may be a desir- 
able economic exercise, but it 
remains evasive and futile when it 
blinds the view to the many mil- 
lions ın desperate need 


As an illustration of how care- 
lessly the concept ‘self-sufficiency’ 
18 now used in connection with 
export, one can point to wheat in 
Mexico and rice in the Philippines 
In both countries some exportation 
was achieved, but only at the price 
of a notable reduction 1n the domes- 
tic per capita availability of these 
grains One wonders if these gov- 
ernments placed private interest 
above the nutritional needs of their 
peoples 


The traditional concepts of the 
market economy are generally 
not applicable to the gran 
shortage situation prevalent in 
the Asian countries Asian 
food production is dominated by 
small self-sustainmg farms Mar- 
ket quantities, in the true meaning 
of the term, are produced by these 
farmers only to the extent that they 


Starve themselves for the purpose 
of obtaınıng some cash The mar- 
gin between the supply and the 
so-called effective demand for rice 
is by and large merely 1 per cent, 
not much of a basis for an export 
trade This has long worried those 
economists searching for new 
models Against this background, 
talk about these hungry countries 
as large grain exporters of the 
future 1s irresponsible 


But there are still more funda- 
mental aspects As pointed out 
earlier, higher yields require cor- 
responding inputs of energy, water, 
fertilizers, chemicals, etc All this 
costs money and has as a prere- 
quisite a developed transportation 
system An average Philippine 
farmer who wants to try his luck 
with these new grain varieties must 
calculate with a capital need four 
times that for traditional strains 
Furthermore, from practical ex- 
perience it has become evident that 
harvesting, drying, threshing, and 
storing become pressured for lack 
of time when a second crop has 
to be put in Thus raises the need 
for 1nvestments 1n expensive mech- 
anical equipment such as tractors 
and harvesting and threshıng ma- 
chinery The machinery cuts labour 
ın half, resulting in more unem- 
ployment, which is already too 
high Also, the price of the end 
product goes up—a great hardship 
at the present low wages in the 
country 


e imultaneously with the Green 
Revolution, international compan- 
les have created a monopoly struc- 


ture for the selling of seed, 
fertilizers, and chemicals ‘These 
extensive and highly profitable 


transactions hamper the industrial 
development of the poor nations 
It is regrettable that at this late 
stage of the game international 
organizations have not gained. 
enough strength to be able to curb 
this Still more fateful is the fact 
that in most of these countries 
purchases of such indispensable 
consumptive goods as mentioned 
here (seed, fertilizers, chemicals, 
etc) rather than of hardware dır- 
ectly compete for the already m- 
sufficient foreign exchange In 
several instances the importation of 
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much needed supplementary food 
IS thereby reduced. The end 
result 1s that more people go hun- 
gry despite the Green. Revolution 


In both the Western world and 
the countries involved it has fre- 
quently been pointed out that if 
the Green Revolution finally achie- 
ves what has been promised it will 
become a red, 1e, bloody, revolu- 
tion “The tensons between the 
hundreds of millions of peasants in 
the world and the few blessed 
growers who ride the crest of the 
wave of the Green Revolution will 
be ominously heightened The for- 
mer are being deprived of their 
small but nonetheless important 
markets since they can no longer 
compete. Naturally the 1mmediate 
result of such harvest increases 1s 
declınıng market prices and lower 
net income for most small growers. 
The poor get poorer, the rich be- 
come richer This 1s emphatically 
supported by the findings yf 
Frankel’s study Simultaneouslsy, a 
select few are enjoying not only 
abundant harvests but also a whole 
range of subsidies, contributions, 
and cost-free assistance, partly paid 
by public tax funds, to which the 
poor have been forced to pay from 
their tmy incomes ‘Thus kind of 
support might be necessary for 
progress, but if musery and even 
hunger results for those left in the 
void, the progress 1s illusory 


A. the Green Revolution is the 
result of the coordination of the 
many factors that determine crop 
productivity, the utilization of the 
products is to an equally high 
degree dependent upon the coordı- 
nation of the marketing, above all, 
storage "There 1s good reason to 
assume that without producing a 
single additional ton of food these 
countries could provide for many 
more millions of people if storage 
and distribution were handled pro- 
perly Oddly enough, the misconcep- 
tion prevails that these matters take 
care of themselves—the producer 
interests have given scant attention 
to what happens to the products 
after harvest as long as they have 
been paid for For this reason the 
priority which has been given to 
irrigation dams by the World Bank 
and the enormous capital inputs 


being made to increase yields are 
highly doubtful ventures. ‘The first 
hne of defense ought instead to 
have been a large-scale effort to 
reduce food losses by building stor- 
age facilities, mills, and other food 
processing industries. 


A. valable reports about the 
introduction of high-yielding varie- 
ties stress that the key to good 
results 1s the coordination of pro- 
duction inputs, such as water, 
fertilizer, and pest control, and 
first-rate soils and favourable cli- 
matic conditions Notwithstanding 
these, the reports usually conclude 
with the fairy tale about magical 
genetics Acreage expansion through 
the openmg up of new lands or, 
more commonly, exchange of 
crops, and new or enlarged irriga- 
tion systems are not mentioned 
Other commonly neglected factors 
are improved storage facilities and 
method, nutritional aspects, - the 
total water’ reserves regionally and 
seasonally, and socioeconomic con- 
sequences. The effect of the Green 
Revolution is judged entirely from 
the viewpoint of the individual 
grower, the hungry and the poor 
are completely ignored, or at most 
ıt ıs condescendingly remarked that 
social and political progress “has 
not kept pace' with these technolo- 
gical-scientific feats. 


Here the double-talk ıs especi- 
ally conspicuous One writer tries 
to prove that the new varieties give 
cheaper grain and create more jobs, 
another speaks about how the new 
Strains are paving the way for 
mechanization and making smaller 
growers superfluous. The end 
result, ın any case, appears to be 
rising grain prices—the issue ıs 
obscured and difficult to evaluate 
due to the water, seed, fertilizer, and 
chemical subsidies—deterioration of 
the nutritional standard due to 
shrinkage of the bean acreage, and 
a decrease in the average mcome 
level because of the increase in the 
number of unemployed and land- 
less. 


Therefore one has every reason 
to take a skeptical attitude toward 
the breathless comments about the 
‘greatest advances in the history of 
world agriculture,’ ‘the expected 


enormous successes of the hungry 
countfies’, etc. "There seems to be 
a belief among the spokesmen for 
the Green Revolution that the soils 
ınvolved have unlimited fertility 
which can be released through price 
manipulations Yet, the experien- 
ces so far point most decisively to 
harsh constramts set for plant 
cultivation by nature New high- 
yielding varieties are certainly not 
sufficient in thémselves Only 
through massive additional inputs 
of water, fertilizers, spray chemt- 
cals, etc, as well as through acre- 
age expansion and double-cropping, 
has this additional pröductıon been 
attained To repeat, nature does 
not know muracles. As the ancient 
philosophers pointed out, nature 
never makes leaps. The Green 
Revolution ıs certaily not the 
grand slam of the plant geneticists 


The most important coordination 
issue of all 1s evaluation of the 
limiting features of the climate 
India provides a representative 
example for the countries 1n ques- 
tion. The entire Indian subconti- 
nent is wholly dependent on the 
yearly monsoons for its food pro- 
duction Their size and regularity 
determine not only the annual yield 
but also the refill of groundwater 
and of irrigation dams ‘Therefore 
Irrigation cannot in the long run 
change the total water balance, and 
the big question has been left to 
the future whether the overall water 
reserves over a fifty-year period 
actually suffice for such outtakes 
within single years without causing 
intensified drought during interven- 
ing years In many regions the 
groundwater table is declining, 
salınatıon ıs advancing, and soil 
erosion has been aggravated. All 
this means extra costs—or capital 
outtake—which are stubbornly left 
out of the balance sheet 


Decisions of the magnitude im- 
plred by this global ‘new deal in 
the shape of the Green Revolution 
should not be made ın the same 
framework as other recommenda- 
tions and assistance given as aid 
to the developing countries  In- 
stead, the overall goal should be to 
create a basis for better conditions 
and to safeguard a human exist- 
ence for the people Not to take 
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into consideration the enormous 
fund of information available to 
geographers, hydrologists, and 
other experts when experimenting 
with the lives of millions of human 
beings is shortsighted, to say the 
least Instead of pursuing a gam- 
ble, we should be laying serious 
and well-founded strategic plans 
for a sustained development 


E qually irresponsible 1s the rea- 
soning that thanks to the Green 
Revolution the world has got a 
breathing spell. It was the naive 
notion of the postwar years that 
world hunger could be eliminated 
through large-scale efforts at 1n- 
creasing food production Not 
until two decades later did another 
dimension seriously enter the de- 
bate, namely, population control. 
But there still seems to be consider- 
able disregard for the fact that 
throughout history more food has 
meant more people. The opposite 
occurs or has occurred only when 
there 1s a substantial margin of 
soil, water, and forest. 


Most advanced civilizations have 
understood that a precondition for 
general well-being was to keep 
population growth in check Many 
primitive peoples have also realiz- 
ed this But the European branch 
of the human family ignored ‘this 
issue when it mobilized almost the 
entire globe for its exclusive bene- 
fit. During ther golden century, 
1850-1950, the Europeans lost touch 
with earth’s creative forces and 


"forgot that man depends upon what’ 


sous and oceans yield. ‘This is 
explained partly by the grand-scale 
emigration, the largest m world 
history, and partly by their distance 
from the acreages of the prairies, 
the pampas, and other far away 
regions from which food and feed 
in a steady flow reached the West 
and its urbanized mullions. ‘This 
trick cannot be repeated by the 
Asians or other peoples of the 
world—there are no more regions 
on earth large enough to take care 
of such an influx, nor first-rate 
virginal souls on a scale even 
approaching what would be 
required. 


According to recent studies, India 
wil ın ten years have 150 million 
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more inhabitants If the Green 
Revolution brings about the pro- 
duction increases promised m 
the propaganda, India will 10- 
stead have 200 milion more 
people The countries that 
have been touched by the first 
phase of this new development 
grew durmg the sixties with 226 
million people, 1e, half of Europe's 
population today During the seven- 
ties these same countries are ex- 
pected to add another 300 million 
—altogether close to half a billion 
prior to 1985! 


It ıs incredibly misleading to 
posit—as certain marketing experts 
and agricultural economists do— 
future surpluses in the world mar- 
ket from these countries as a result 
of the final breakthrough of the 
Green Revolution They all need 
every pound of food their soils can 
be made to produce Economic 
upturn has as its first precondition 
a drastic improvement in public 
health But most important of all, 
a much more even development 
pace ıs needed if these countries 
are not, in the fairly near future, 
to suffer desiccated acreages, lost 
topsol through erosion, empty 
wells, worse protem deficiency, 
greater numbers of landless and 
jobless and, finally, crushing de- 
mands for foreign exchange to 
purchase fertilizers, spray chemi- 
cals, tractors, fuel oil, seed, etc 
More profound and broader deve- 
lopment planning 1s required to 
take long-term advantage of the 
invaluable potential that a continu- 
ed plant breeding effort may offer. 


Leet us sincerely hope that the 
net gain this new development 
might make possible will benefit 
the peoples directly 1nvolved. They 
do not merely need every ounce of 
food their soils might render, they 
also need a planned management, 
primarily armıng at restoring the 
balance between soil resources and 
water, between population growth 
and food production, between agrı- 
culture and nutrition—to mention 
but a few of the coordinating issues 
that are at stake. Above all, new 
thinking 1s required in planning and 
ideology: a strategy for the well- 
being of all the people Certaınly 
there are no margins left for mer- 
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cantılıstıc adventures on the nıne- 
teenth-century model. It 1s feats of 
an entirely different calibre that 
these countries need in order to 
create acceptable conditions for 
all their people and to restore 
health and productivity Oo Hlusory 
tricks and fauly tales serve them 
badly 


iF the interests of world peace 
we ought to revive without delay 
the unequivocal commands of the 
Atlantic Charter about the equal 
right of all peoples to the globe’s 
natural resources Let us hope 
that the Asian food ceiling will be 
raised, but at the same time let us 
keep in mund that these people now 
live under a chilling parsimony, in 
many countries with only one-eighth 
of an acre per person. No land 
reform programmes nor elusive 
trade prospects can do away with 
this narrow margin Neither plan- 
ned economy nor free enterprise 
possess in this case any magic for- 
mula This kind of propaganda 
only serves to lull the satisfied 
world into believing that the issues 
of world hunger and the develop- 
ing countries may once and for all 
be eliminated from the agenda. 
Neither one of these economic sys- 
tems has so far given much con- 
sideration to realities The situation 
1s certainly not improved by pre- 
sumptuous proclamations of ‘Good 
bye to Famine’, or high-pitched 
assurances that ‘there 3s food 
enough for many more billions’! 


The muracle seeds were hailed 
not only as a way of pushing back 
doomsday for developing lands 
They also meant that 1t was now 
‘realistic to consider the eradica- 


tion of hunger for the overwhelm- , 


ing majority of mankind’ ‘They 
further constituted “a promise to 
improve the well-being of more 
people in a shorter time than any 
Other single technological advance 
in history’ Such unfounded talk 
dulls perception of the“ extreme 
gravity of the situation No indi- 
vidual and no group of experts 
deserves the title ‘conquerors of 
world hunger’ ‘This issue 18 of 
such huge dimensions and so com- 
plicated that ıt cannot be dealt with 
‘once and for all,’ and certainly 
not through any one-time trick. 
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WITH the adoption of the semi- 
dwarf HYV of wheat, there was 
a Spectacular increase in India's 
wheat production from 123 million 
tonnes in 1964-65 to 265 million 
tonnes ın 1971-72 The gains in the 
case of rice were not so significant 
during this period (production ın- 
creased only marginally from 39 to 
about 43 mullion tonnes over this 
period) because of water control 
and water management problem, 
bacterial disease control and the 
cultural practıses associated with the 
adoption of HYV of rice When 
the foodgrain production touched a 
peak of 1084 million tonnes in 
1970-71, the word went round that 
India had became self-sufficient in 
food and may have to find an export 
market for wheat Tn fact, the Pun- 
jab and Haryana farmers were 
advised to cut down the acreage 
under wheat to avoid a collapse ın 
wheat prices 


What happened thereafter 1s a 
well known story Food production 
dechned to 1047 million tonnes in 
1971-72 and to 95 2 million tonnes in 
1972-73 and has not shown signifi- 
cant improvement in 1973-74 over 
the level of 1971-72 ın spite of having 
one of the best Kharıf season pro- 
duction of about 67 million tonnes 
of food ın 1973 Also, ın the case of 
pulses, production has not changed 


High -yielding varieties 
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materially from the level of 10 to 
12 million tonnes during the last 
13-14 years 


Even ın the case of wheat, after 
touching a peak of 265 million 
tonnes ın 1971-72, production declin- 
ed to 249 million tonnes in 1972-73 
and is not picking up In fact, 
wheat production has stagnated 
even in the wheat bowl of India 
The Punjab produced 56.18 lakh 
tonnes of wheat in 1971-72, but 
even here wheat production declin- 
ed, although marginally, to 536 
lakh tonnes in 1972-73 and an 
estimated figure of about 53 lakh 
tonnes ın 1973-74 


Whenever such a situation deve- 
lops, environmental factors and 
particularly bad weather, sudden 
rise in temperatures, cold spells, 
frost attack and new races of rusts 
on wheat become handy explana- 
tions as to why food production 
suffered a set-back These are the 
ımponderables in the situation, 
you cannot fight nature and the 
vagaries of the monsoon and the 
analysis stops at that level It ıs 
conveniently forgotten that a green 
revolution or, at least, a wheat 
revolution or whatever name one 
might choose to give to this recent 
technological breakthrough, must 
reduce the impact and uncertainty 
of bad weather and cut down to 
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the minimum variability in agrıcul- 
tural production For that reason, 
it 1s necessary to extend the analy- 
sis to the identification of such 
technological, economic and social 
factors which have affected produc- 
tion adversely 1n addition to the 
weather factor and what can be 
done to solve this problem 


A decline in the production of 
foodgrains would come either from 
a reduction in area under food- 
grains or unfavourable terms 
of trade for . such major food- 
grains as wheat and rice The area 
under the wheat crop increased 
from 18,240,000 hectares in 1971 
to 19,139,000 and 19,881,000 hec- 
tares 1n. 1971-72 and 1972-73 res- 
pectively But in the wheat bowl 
of India, where wheat yields are 
much higher, acreage under wheat 
showed a declining trend in 1972- 
73 and 1973-74 Our World Bank 
study on the ‘Impact of Mechaniza- 
tion’ on Punjab agriculture showed 
that acreage under wheat declined 
by about 4 per cent from 1971-72 
to 1972-73 and by another 3 per 
cent from 1972-73 to 1973-74 


A, gain, the area under cereals m 
India dechned from 101,787,000 
hectares to 100,472,000 and 
97.020,000 ın 1971-72 and 1972-73 
and the area under total foodgraıns 


also declıned from 124,315,000 
hectares İO 122,623,000 and 
'117,429,000 hectares in 1971-72 


and 1972-73 respectively A part 
of the dechne in the acreage of 
cereals and that of wheat in the 
Punjab could be attributed to the 
wheat prices remaming almost 
stagnant from 1971-72 to 1973-74 
and the prices of such competing 
crops as gram, barley, pulses and 
oilseeds, etc, rising much faster, 
thereby narrowing down the differ- 
ence in the relative profitability of 
wheat cultivation over years Ap- 
pendix 1-A and 1-B would show 
that whereas the wheat prices 
ranged from Rs 76 to 78 between 
1971-72 and 1973-74, the prices of 
competing crops such as barley and 
gram experienced a rapid rise 


The price support for wheat was 
raised to Rs 105 per quintal in 
March 1974, but this came after 
the 1973-74 wheat sowings and 
could not have effected acreage 


under wheat or the intensity of 
inputs associated with wheat culti- 
vation This 40% increase in wheat 
prices~ should influence acreage 
under wheat in the coming years. 
But how much increase comes 
depends upon the changing relative 
price structure and opportunities 
provided for the full expression of 
the potential of high-ytelding 
varieties 


The real disturbing trend in the 
food economy is the recent decline 
in the per hectare yield of wheat. 
in spite of the wheat revolution At 
all-India level, wheat yields declin- 
ed from 1,320 kg per hectare in 
1970-71 to 1,249 kg and 1,200 kg 
ın 1972-73 Even in the Punjab, 
wheat yield declined from 2404 
quintals per hectare m 1971-72 to 
22 33 quintals in 1972-73 


At the top of all this comes the 
energy crisis and doubling of the 
price of fertilizers, which would 
affect food production adversely 
because the HYV are known to do 
real well under the higher fertility 
conditions But these postulations 
and post-mortem examination of 
the past situation does not help 
much The major question now 1S 
where do we go from here and what 
can be done to exploit the poten- 
tial of HYV, so that agricultural 
production can be increased to meet 
the targets of the fifth five-year 
plan 


Readers wil be amused to think 


that every time I write on some- 


solution to the agricultural produc- 
tion problem of India, I continue to 
emphasize how important it 1s to 
identify the constraints and bottle- 
necks of each type of farming area 
ın a country of the size of India 
with diverse physiographic and 
agro-climatic conditions ‘This may 
be more easily said than done But 
it has to be done if the production 
potential of different areas of the 
country 1s to be fully exploited At 
least ıt can be done and should 
have been done at the level of a 
broad region comiprising several 
States as a starting point 


Take for example the States of 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and eastern 
parts of UP In these States, suc- 
cessful paddy cultivation depends 


upon the monsoons Paddy nurse- 
ries are sown by the end of 
June when. the rams come, 
Transplanting starts almost towards 
the end of July which delays har- 
vesting to almost the muddle or 
end of November As a result, 
wheat sowings get very late “and 
give poor yields Once this linut- 
ing factor ıs identified, why should 
not these States set top priority to 
the electrification of their villages 
and energise tubewells, pumpsets in 
all those areas where ground water 
is fit for umgation This should 
help the farmers advance the time 
for raising the nursery and do 
timely planting of paddy and wheat. 
If this 1s done, both yields and 
farm income from paddy and 
wheat could be raised substantially 


These examples can be multiph- 
ed to show how important it 1s to 
identity and remove the constraints 
that hinder the adoption of modern 
technology in different areas of the 
country Of course, we will have 
to stretch this analysis much fur- 
ther to the identification of the 
grass roots problem in each type 
of farming area of the country 


Whether it 1s the HYV or the 
associated modern technological 
inputs including machinery, they 
are all to be adapted to the local 
situations If, over time, PV 18, 
Kalyan Sona or Sona become more 
susceptible to new races of rusts, 
new rust resistant varieties have to 
be developed Realising this the 
PAU has speeded up research in 
this direction and developed new 
wheat variety WG 357 which 1s 
more resistant to rust and combines 
the high-yield potential of PV 18 
with the grain excellence of the local 
C 273 variety More ın the pıpe- 
lne If major wheat growing 
States follow up this process, wheat 
yields cannot only be maintained 
but even raised over time 


di be: guote another example, be- 
cause of the severe attack of bacte- 
rial blight on TN 1 variety of rice, 
it was replaced by IR 8 The 
optimum period of planting IR 8 
being the last week of June to 15th 
July, many farmers could not plant 
all the acreage they wanted to 
plant under this variety Intensive 
research has resulted in the deve- 


lopment of Palman 579, which can 
be: planted close to the second vveek 
of August without affecting the 
yield adversely Such location 
oriented research needs to be 
intensified on a continuing basis to 
remove the constraints that hinder 
the commercial adoption of HYV 
ın different parts of the country 


The fertilizer price situation 
being what ıt is”, an effort is being 
made to develop such varieties 
which give good yields even in low 
fertility conditions In the case of 
maize, for example, hybrids as 
well as the present day composites 
perform well only under high 
fertility conditions and, being long 
duration varieties, suffer from 
September rains in the North To 
overcome this situation, the PAU 
has developed an early maturing 
variety of maize, JML 603, which 
yielded almost 50 per cent more 
than the locals under low fertility 
conditions (Appendix 2). These 
and several other varieties of crops, 
which do well under low fertility 
conditions, may not give exactly 
comparable yields when compared 
with very high fertilizer responsive 
varieties, but they should be there 
to meet the present situation 


J apanese experience shows that 
the best results could not be obtain- 
ed without integrating indigenous 
technology with western techno- 
logy Particularly ın Japan, which 
produces so much chemical fertili- 
zers and exports them, the focus 
on the production of organic manu- 
res and recyclmg of human wastes 
was never lost, even when the 
chemical fertilizer use expanded 
very rapidly there On the other 
hand, in India, since the use of 
chemical fertilizers started becom- 
ıng popular m the latter half of the 
sixties, very little effort was made 
to push the use of organic manu- 
res, side by side with the expand- 
ed use of chemical fertilizers Now 
that we are caught up 1n the sıtua- 
tion of severe fertilizer shortage, 





*Price of Di-ammonium phosphate in- 
creased from Rs 1,335 per tonne to 
Rs 3,005 pei tonne in the last two 
weeks, of urea from Rs 1,050 per tonne 
to Rs 1,960 per tonne and of potash 
from Rs 533 to Rs 1,365 Tribune, 
dated 5th July, 1974. 


the best use of organic manures 
should be made, not to be aban- 
doned even when the fertilizer 


situation eases out 7 


Many farmers have used indige- 
nous fertilizers for 3-4 years 
without applying adequate quanti- 
ties of phosphorus and particularly 
ignoring the complementary effect 
ot zinc and sulphur In such cases, 
phosphorous, zinc and sulphur tend 
to limit crop yields o Experiments 
conducted in the All-India Co- 
ordınated  Micro-nutrient Scheme 
ındıcate a widespread deficiency of 
zinc ın Indian soils Balanced use 
of fertilizers is, therefore, very 
necessary to fully exploit the 
potential of HYV 


R evival of irrigation tanks 1n the 
southern and western parts of 
India to conserve the rain water 
along with the installation of tube- 
wells/pumps is a good example of 
integrating the traditional and 
modern technology for augmenting 
the supply of arngation water 
Surplus labour in the village com- 
munities could be utilized to build 
up such reservoirs and properly 
managed by the village panchayats 
ın carrying out desilting at regular 
intervals 


No other technology ın the 
Indian situation. has greater poten- 
tial than the expanded supply of 
ırrıgatıon water The first thing 
that every State might do in the 
first year of the fifth plan ıs to 
expand its minor irrigation works 
If more funds come in the second 
year, they should again be spent 
on expanding irrigation facilities 
And, if all goes well and the agrı- 
cultural economy gets into full 
swing, the State should still spend 
an increased allotment of funds on 
expanding the irrigation facilities 
and flood control till the total 
potential of around 105 million 
hectares for major, medium and 
munor irrigation works 1s 
-exploited. 


All this might look like an over- 
simplification of the situation. and 
one might say—can any country 
brıng about economic development 
of agriculture and solve its food 
problem without intensifying educa- 
tion for agriculture and research? 


fully . 


May be not But even here the top 
priority in research and develop- 
ment can go to the development of 
water harvesting techniques 


The choice of water harvesting 
techniques will depend upon the 
sol and climatic conditions A 
run off collection of stream water 
after the rams (in high rainfall 
areas) and its storage in large com- 
munity tanks will- be more suitable 
for shallow and rocky sous, which 
do not have adequate storage capa- 
city for water ‘The scope of field 
water harvesting un “situ may be 
examined for the low-rainfall areas, 
where the soils are deep,.are devoid 
of restricting layers and have ade- 
quate storage facilities 


Once the irrigation facilities are 
expanded, particularly ın dry 
farming areas, yearly fluctuations 
m farm yields and farm incomes 
which are as high as 30 per cent, 
will be reduced to a level at which 
farmers will not hesitate to make 
further investment for the 1mprove- 
ment of their farm organization 
And the financial institutions will 
not hesitate to provide credit even 
to the small farmer Once all the 
farmers start making intensive use 
of costly inputs all over the coun- 
try, they will become more cost 
conscious and use all the associated 
agronomic practices that will re- 
duce the unit cost of production 
and raise farm incomes 


~ 


ozan: farm povver still re- 
mains a limiting factor to increas- 
ing production per unit area and 
per unit time Selective mechanıza- 
tion 1s the anwer But there ıs no 
one pattern of mechanization which 
will suit all parts of the country 
What 1s good and economical for 
the Punjab, Haryana and Western 
UP, may not be an economical 
pattern of mechanization for other 
regions of the country, because of 
still more limiting factors such as 
small farm size and the lack of 
infrastructure there Improvement 
in bullock drawn implements must 
continue in those parts where trac- 
tor cultivation is not economical 
But irrigation structures should be 
mechanized and power threshers 
could be used all over the country 
without displacing human labour 
This means that the extensive use 
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of electric motors and diesel engines 
should be encouraged 


Our research studies provide a 
clear evidence that large tractors 
are not economucal even for condi- 
tions obtammg in the Punjab, 
Haryana and UP Just because 
the price of small as well as large 
tractors 1s about the same, does 
not make a convıncıng case for 
introducing large imachınery on our 
farms If only 14 to 20 HP trac- 
tors are economical in the Punjab 
situation, a 20 HP tractor should 
be manufactured ın the country on 
a commercal scale and made 
available to farmers at a price of 
about Rs 14,000 to 15,000 so that 
the majority of farmers can benefit 
from this innovation. 


No one can deny that a fast 
reacting pesticide system is a must 


to permit the HYV express their 
high yield potential And yet this 
remains the weakest hnk of the 
chain The right solution to this 
problem is to gear this system to 
the crop rotation concept Paddy- 
wheat rotation 1s, for example, be- 
coming popular in North India, 
where water control and the water 
management problem ıs less ser- 
ious and the rotation is Inghly 
profitable As a result, the area 
under paddy is fast expanding ın 
the North and ıt is very likely that 
such States as Punjab and Haryana 
will become the rice bowl of India 
and solve the food problem by 
expandıng acreage under rice and 
raise rice productivity per hectare 
to the levels which obtain in Pak- 
istan Punjab The promise of this 
development can be seen from a 
breakthrough ın rice production m 
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APPENDIX I (A) 


Post-harvest prices (per quintal) of competing crops in rabı 
season ın Punyab, 1969-70 through 1972-73 
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Crops 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 
Wheat 82 88 76 84 78 52 76 58 
Barley 55 66 44 44 61 35 93 66 
Gram 94 17 84 44 88 44 147 28 
Toria 144 63 151 83 144 20 151 11 


APPENDIX 1(B) 








Pakistan Punjab, where the water 
control problem was not so serious 
and rice production was up by 
7870 ın 1969-70 over that of 1966- 
67 These levels of productivity 
and production can certamly be 
achieved in the Punjab, Haryana 
and western UP where conditions 
almost similar to Pakistan Punjab 
are obtained And this 15 the real 
hope of solving the rice problem 
of India But we must provide 
safeguards 


There 1s sufficient evidence, to 
show that paddy-wheat rotation pro- 
vides ideal conditions to the infesta- 
tion of phalaris minor in wheat 
Wild oats also affect wheat yields 
very adversely Experiments con- 
ducted in the agronomy depart- 
ment of the PAU show that appli- 
cations of Avadex BW @25 per 
hectare will control 75 to 90 per 
cent of the population of wild oats 
and yield 35 quintals of grain per 
hectare over 17 quintals obtained 
from the control Appendix 3 
supports this finding Similarly 
the application of Tok E-25 
© 5 litres per hectare and tribunal 
@15 kg per hectare will give 
grain yield of 37 quintals and 43 
quintals respectively over 20 quin- 
tals obtained from the control 
(Appendix 4) 


It 1s good that we have got some 
solution to this problem But 


: rT Monthly per quintal prices of agricultural commodities in the Punjab, 1973-74 
i 
Commodity April May June July August Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb | March 

mE — —À — 
VVheat (Max) 770 760 760 760 760 760 84 67 90 84 9300 10225 10450 11567 
Gram 13392 13945 1410 17190 15980 18870 19853 21911 20011 20220 2040 21633 
Barley 94 83 9505 10307 11337 1010 11740 11306 10776 11388 1100 108 87 11675 


2010 ——————————————— 
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Per quintal prices of agricultural commodities ın the Punjab, 1973-74 / 

a et ——————.——— 

Commodity Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb March Api il May June | July August 
Maıze — 70 45 72 83 7717 88 83 9660 14880 14467 14033 — es zə 
Paddy — 70 90 72 58 76 50 76 08 78 56 74 50 74 66 80 00 — — — 
Toria 25125 2570 25150 25745 26167 29225 30540 30375 32750 — xL zo 


64.42.00 7 —— ——————————- 


Source 


Market Committee Reports 
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where are these chemucals? Both 
Avadex and tribunal are imported 
ın small quantities and can at the 
most meet only a small fractıon 
of the total needs of the paddy dis- 
tricts, where paddy-wheat rotation 
is practised A quick policy deci- 
sion 1s needed ın these matters 
Whether we manufacture these 
chemicals within the country or 
import them, they must be avail- 
able in sufficient quantity before 
the next wheat sowing season starts 
Also, adequate arrangements should 
be made to spray the next wheat 
crop with zineb 75% as a pro- 
phylactic measure against rust so 
that wheat production does not 
suffer If these safeguards were 
provided, ıt should not be difficult 
to meet the targets of the fifth 
five-year plan ın expanding area 
under HYV of wheat from 1030 
million hectares in 1973-74 to 13 50 
in 1978-79 and that of rice from 
10 to 18 milion hectares during 
the same period 


Again, these are not the only 
safeguards Adequate and timely 
supply of seeds of HYV must be 
provided These seeds should con- 
form to the minimum standards of 
germination and purity In fact, 
the supplies of inputs should be 
better organised Diesel and mobil 
oil must be at hand so that diesel 
and mobil ou run irrigation pump 
sets can work All this can be 
done by improving the managerial 
competence of all those who are 
working with the agricultural plant 


Proper organization and manage- 
ment ıs important in every busi- 
ness but more so in a seasonal 
industry like that of agriculture, 
where the farm operations cannot 
wait for supplies to come And 
it 15 not a question of only manag- 
ing adequate and timely supplies 
Every operation 1s to be geared to 
escape adverse weather conditions 
Farming musi be made a business 
in the real sense. This requires 
great skill and a tremendous amount 
of managerial competence “To 
make up this deficiency in the 
agricultural sector, business man- 
agement training should form an 
integral part of the education in 
agriculture at all levels 


APPENDIX 2 


Performance of early maturing variety JML 603 in co-ordinated 
trials at different locations in the country during Kharif 1973 


Under wtigated conditions (Trtal No 32) 








Yield kejha 
Pedigi ee Solan Ludhiana Udai- Kanpın Dholi “Hyde a~ Chhınd- Dhar- Aver- 
pur bad wara war age 
e dad ki e ii 
JML 603 5,898 3,774 1,211 1,492 3,621 4,396 .2,661 3,158 3,276 
Local" 4,9923 3,111 1,243 1,492 1,695 3,610 1,343 1,170 2,323 
CD 6% 1,208 548 268 148 427 772 389 398 
ov 9 182 123 182 171 107 140 150 116 
Under rainfed conditions (Trial No 34) E 
Guidaspi Pantnagar Dharwar Average Overall average 
(11 trials) 
JML 603 5,512 4,427 4,160 4,699 3,755 
Local* 3,761 3,842 1,263 2,955 2,495 
CD (5%) 899 827 605 
CV % 140 145 13 8 





*Local variety of the region used as check 


Source Progress report, Co-ordinated [Maize Improvement Scheme, 1975, Depart- 
ment of Plant Breeding, P A U Ludhiana 


Averaged over all the titals under irngated and rainfed conditions, JML 603 
yielded 50 per cent more than local It matures ın about 88 days against about 85 
days of local and 95-100 days of hybrids/composites This variety was recommended 
by the All-India Maize Workers Workshop held at Delhi from April 22-25, 1974 for 
pre-release multiplicaton and testing ın mını-kıt trials throughout the country 





APPENDIX 3 
Control of wild oats and its effects on grain yield 








Tieatment Dosafha 76 contiol of Gian yield g/ha 
& (kg) wild oats (Av of two trials) 

Avadex BW 25 75 90 35 

2 hoeings — 50 24 

Control (no weeding) — — 17 





APPENDIX 4 
Control of Phalaris minor and its effect on grain yield 








Name of the hei bicide Dose kg/ha 56 Control of phalaris Gian yield q] ha 
TOK. E-25 5 ht 75-90 37 
Tribunil 15 kg 90 43 
2 hoeings — 50 25 
Control (no vveedıng) —, — 20 


 ——— ————“ — ——— 


Source Department of Agronomy, Punjab Agricultural University, Ludhiana 
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management 


SUBSTANTIALLY more  tban 
half our people exist below the 
lme of poverty —poverty of a kind 
that is known only to us and re- 
presents a level of destitution and 
privation that cannot be even 
imagined by the more affluent 
people of the world Yet, we are 
increasing in numbers at the rate 
of around 13 million a year and 
are expected to exceed the 1,000 
million mark by the end of the 
century What are the prospects 


of our being able to improve the 
lot of even the present population, 
let alone the additions which. time 
will make to it? 


In a situation. where more than 
two-thirds of the population derive 
their living from agriculture, and 
where this industry accounts for 
nearly 5076 of the GNP, the ans- 
wer to this question clearly de- 
pends on how good a use we make 
of the land and sod (and there- 


- 


“ 
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fore also of the related water) 
resources which are available to us 
For, ıt 1s these -resources which in 
the last analysis constitute the 
basis of all agricultural, anımal 
and forestry production and 
determine the level at which our 
people are sustamed 


It cannot be denied that we have 
failed to make the best possible 
use of these resources thus far— 
had we done so, we would not 
have been in the sorry plıght in 
which we find ourselves today 
Paradoxically enough, however, it 1s 
this very fact of our past neglect 
of our natural resources which 
offers the greatest hope for the 
future—assuming, of course, that 
we can bestir ourselves while there 
is still some chance of winning the 
race agaist time 


Noii evidence of our neglect 
of the soil ıs available wherever 
one mught go in this huge country 
of ours  Denuded hillsides, ravi- 
nes, waterlogged and salıne 
areas,  drought-stricken villages, 
süted-up tanks and drying 
wels are to be encountered 
almost everywhere Floods ravage 
large areas year after year even as 
the Rajasthan desert maıntaıns ats 
leeward creep In certaın coastal 
areas, particularly Kerala, erosion 
by the sea 1s a major problem In 
the north eastern parts of the coun- 
try, shifting cultivation continues 
to strip once heavily forested slope 
of all vegetation ğ 


In quantıtatıve terms, around 140 
million hectares—out of a total 
geographical area of 328 million 
hectares—are seriously affected by 
erosion by wind or water, about 7 
million by waterlogging and sali- 
nity 1n non-coastal areas alone and 
another 20 million or so by floods 
—a total of 167 mıllıon hectares 
which need protective and amelio- 
rative treatment to stop the further 
depletion of our soil resources 


However, we must also take note 
of the 20 odd milhon hectares of 
çanal-ırrıgated lands” which are 
today being utilized only to a frac- 
ton of their potential because of 
the wastefulness and madequacy 
of distribution systems and the 
lack of proper arrangements for 


dramıng away excess water and for 
the levelling and shapıng of fields 
so as to enable them to be irnga- 
ted efficiently This makes a grand 
total of 187 million hectares which 
require attention if they are to 
improve their productivity 


It 1s not possible easily to com- 
pute, 1n terms of money, all the 
losses suffered by the community 
as a result of this situation 
Nevertheless, certain estimates are 
available which show how colos- 


sal these losses are Thus, ıt 
has been estimated that soil 
erosion causes the displace- 


ment of around 60,000 million 
tonnes of fertile top soil every 
year—top soi an inch of which 
ıt takes nature between 500 and 
1,000 years to build and which has 
been estimated to contain nutrients 
of the order of 5 37 million tonnes 
of NPK and of the value öf around 
Rs 700 crores A great deal of 
this soil finds its way to the sea 
but a good deal of it also gets 
lodged in wrigation tanks, reser- 
voirs and river beds 


A rısıng of the level of river 
beds due to sedimentation is a 
major contributory cause of floods 
which on an average take a toll of 
about Rs 300 crores every year by 
way of damage to crops, animals, 
habitations and communications. 
Sedimentation causes the loss of 
storage capacity in minor surface 
Irrigation works which 1s equiva- 
lent to the potential created by an 
annual ınvestinent of Rs 50 crores 


The damage done to major 
reservoirs has not been computed 
but it ıs very serious indeed—the 
average rate of sedimentation 
observed is several times greater 
than the rate which was assumed 
at the time that they were design- 
ed and built This means that the 
life of the irrigation and multipur- 
pose projects on which the com- 
munity has invested around Rs 
3,500 crores is bemg seriously 
shortened. 


L is impossible to estimate the 
value of the groundwater which 1s 
being lost on account of the exces- 
sively fast run-off of ram on 
denuded slopes. However, the 
money spent on the reltef of the 


victims of droughts has been of the 
order of over Rs 150 crores a yeat 
during the last plan The rate at 
which good lands are going out of 
production on account of waterlog- 
ging and salinity ıs not readily 


available but the value of the 7 


million hectares which have already 
been lost in this way 1s in the 
region of Rs 10,000 crores To 
these losses must be added those 
which we are incurmng by failing 
to put our tens of millions of 
so-called waste lands to work— 
so-called because it has been 
demonstrated that even the Rajas- 
than desert can be made to grow 
grasses and trees if given proper 
protection agaınst over-exploita- 
tion by man and beast Finally, 
we must also take into account the 
additional production which it 1s 
possible to obtam from canal- 


irrigated areas under optimum 
conditions of sol and  iwater 
management 


I, will be clear from the above 
that the penalty which we are pay- 
ing for the neglect of our land and 
soil resources 1s of colossal propor- 
tions in terms of money alone, not 
to speak of the acute human dis- 
tress and suffering involved. This 
is not a situation which we can 
afford to ignore any longer, but 
one which we must try to remedy 
as quickly as we can. For, what 
ıs involved is nothing less than the 
question of our very survival We 
have no option left but to ensure 
that every single acre of land yields 
the maximum that 1t 1s capable of, 
whether this be in the form of 
crops, or trees or grasses We 
must jealously protect our good 
arable lands against depletion in 
area or fertility, vigorously arrest 
the further degradation of margı- 
nal lands and carefully nurse ailing 
soils back into health and produc- 
tivity. 


The cost of executing a pro- 
gramme for containing the threats 
posed to the soil by erosion, floods, 
waterlogging and salinity and for 
making the optimum use of our 
canal-irngated areas, was estimated! 


1 B.B Vohra A charter for the land, 
uu of Agrıculture, September 
2, 
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about two years ago to be around 
Rs 20,000 crores at the price levels 
which were then prevalent The 
corresponding figure corrected for 
1974 prices would be perhaps some- 
thing like Rs 30,000 crores How- 
ever, since ıt will be years—with the 
best will 1n the world perbaps not 
less than 30 years—before such a 
programme can be completely ım- 
plemented and since the degrada- 
tion of the soil and its attendant 
Jls will proceed apace durmg this 
period, the final bill of costs may 
well be around Rs. 50,000 crores 
at current price levels This 1s a 
staggering "bill indeed but we have 
no choice except to foot ıt because 
the alternative 1s too horrible to 
even contemplate 


W hat ıs our present state of 
preparedness to take up a pro- 
gramme of this nature with any 
degree of confidence and to bring 
it to a successful conclusion in 
about 30 years? İt ıs very poor in- 
deed In purely financial terms, our 
capacity to execute soil and water 
conservation programmes, and 
engıneering works for flood con- 
trol, was no more than about Rs. 
100 crores a year at the end of the 
fourth plan This is a level of 
investment which bears almost no 
relationship to the magnitude of 
the tasks which confront us 


However, what 1s even more 
disturbing 1s the fact that the qualı- 
ty of the soil and water conserva- 
tion work done so far—and on 
which a total of no more than 
Rs 400 crores have been invested 
since the beginning of the planning 
era—has been far from satisfactory 
and has therefore resulted jn 
infructuous expenditure of a large 
order. 


The causes of this failure have 
been mentioned? elsewhere m some 
detail and need not be repeated 
here Suffice it to say that such works 
have failed to produce the results 
expected of them because they 
have not been planned or execu- 
ted on the basis of a complete 
sub-catchment as a umt, because 


they have been taken up ma, 


B B Vohra, op cit 


fragmentary manner by a number 
of organisations acting in isolation 
of each other, and because they 
were not supported either by ade- 
quate research or by an adequate 
knowledge of local soils Manten- 
ance and follow up operations have 
also been practically non-existent 
and, in the case of afforestation 
schemes, protection has been most 
unsatisfactory 


Again, neither the reclamation of 
degraded soils nor the optimisation 
of the potential of canal-ırrigated 
areas has received much attention 
so far A very great effort will 
have to be made to remove these 
short-comıngs before we can take 
up work on a big scale during the 
fifth and subsequent plans with the 
assurance that the investments 
made will not add to inflationary 
pressures Not only will we have 
to create the  multi-disciplinary 
organisations which alone can take 
an integrated view of the problems 
of land management and tackle 
them effectively but shall also have 
to ensure that these are served with 
adequate resource and research 
data Among the other matters 
which will require attention are the 
need, on a large scale, for trained 
personnel and for the vesting of 
suitable statutory powers in land 
use authorities at various levels 


Since all this will take time to 
accomplish we need not at this 
stage be unduly frightened by the 
size of the final bill Experience 
in successive plans shows that it is 
always easier to make financial 
allocations than to ensure that they 
are utilised to good purpose One 
of the most effective ways of en- 
suring that land management pro- 
grammes are planned and executed 
in a responsible manner in the 
future would be increasingly to 
insist that they pass the test of 
economic  viabilty—a discipline 
which has been very largely muss- 
ing in the past For, in the final 
analysis, the huge investments envis- 
aged can only be justified if they 
prove themselves to be capable of 


- attracting institutional finance If 


we are to profit from past experi- 
ence, outright government expendi- 
ture must be reduced to the 
irreducible minimum 


The creation of the admunistra- 
tive, legal, financial and technical 
infrastructures needed for the suc- 
cessful implementation of a pro- 
gramme of the size and range 
indicated by the situation which 
confronts us today is therefore the 
herculean task to which govern- 
ments both at the Centre and ın 
the States must immediately bend 
their energies if the country 1s to 
be saved from almost certain dis- 
aster The effort, difficult though 


it will be, wil be rewarding ın 


more ways than one Not only 
will it result in the consolidation 
of the physical base for all types 
of agricultural production and 
therefore for the amelioration, if 
not the eradication, of poverty in 
course of time, but will also pro- 
vide almost unlimited opportuni- 
ties of employment to the: rural 
poor as well as to technical, skilled 
and semi-skilled workers 


Au this is very well, but we 
must ask ourselves a final question 
—what exactly are the chances of 
such a programme actually taking 
shape in the immediate future? 
The answer to this question. will 
depend on the speed with which a 
stern political will can be brought 
to bear on the subject. However, 
since political will 1s itself the end 
product of an informed and strong 
public opinion in a democracy, and 
since such an opinion can be hardly 
said to exist today so far as the 
subject of good land management 
is concerned, i£ would be unrealis- 
tic to 1magine that ıt can be wished 
into existence overnight 


A great deal of pamstaking and 
patient work shall have to be done 
to wipe out the backlog of 1gnor- 
ance, inertia and  complacency 
which have stood in the way of 
these matters receiving greater 
attention in the past Only when 
this has been done, and thinking 
persons ın the country made con- 
scious of the issues which are at 
stake, would it be reasonable to 
expect the necessary political will 
to generate itself This then ıs the 
Immediate task which confronts 
the leadership of the country today 
—leadership particularly ın the 
field of ideas, policy making and 
planning 
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I the semi-arid tropics 


J S KANWAR 


THE semrarid tropics of the world 
contam a set of factors that can 
form an equation to yield an ım- 
comprehensible sum of human 
suffering, the same factors can 
form another equation, yielding a 
challenge to rational and physical 
ingenuity that would, if met suc- 
cessfully, rank among man's nobl- 
est achievements Those prime 
factors are a desperately low pro- 


ductivity per unit of agricultural. 


resource and a frightening present 
and future increase in population 
dependent on those resources for 
food. 


If men cannot—or do not—alter 
the present factors ın that equa- 
tion, the future is predictable the 
grim human toll to continuous 
drought in the Sahelian region of 
North Africa suggests the road 
ahead for millions in the semi-arid 
tropics, the 1972 drought in India’s 
Maharashtra State provides an 
Asian foresight 


The population factor 1s being 
altered in some parts of the world, 
especially where economies are 
richer and more developed Little 
of the semi-arid tropics fits in that 
category There are now living in 
these semi-arid tropics between 
500 and 600 million persons A 
majority of, them live 1n rural areas 
where the sober fact of life is that 
advances ın medical science are 
altering human survival and lon- 
gevity rates upward at a pace fas- 


ter than food production has 
1ncreased. 


For India as a whole, the per 
capita calorie supply has declined 
measurably in the last decade— 
despite significant impact of the 
Green Revolution on paddy produc- 
tion and on wheat production in 
the north. 


"The Green Revolution was 
brought about by quantum leaps 
in yield resulting from the adoption 
of a package of technology involv- 
ing high yielding seed, fertiliser, 
irrigation and pesticide inputs 
The semi-arid tropics have not 
been served by the Green Revolu- 
tion Water resources to provide 
massive irrigation schemes are lack- 
ing, farmers lack capital resources 
to make investments in output-in- 
creasing technology It is estimated 
that even af all the available .sur- 
face and underground water re- 
sources are developed, still the 
greatest percentage of the area will 
depend on natural rainfall 


Seventy per cent or more of the 
population in these areas are in 
the rural countryside A majority 
of them are subsistence farmers 
whose main input is their own la- 
bour, their operations generate 
little surplus that could produce 
cash for capital inputs Frequent 
droughts have tended to heighten 
a farmer’s reluctance to accept risk 
in his operations, the haunting 
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fear of hunger keeps the cultivator 
within the tight circle of low risk 
practices The corollary of prac- 
tices that minimize risk on these 
lands, of course, 1s the absence 
of factors that make the large 
‘pay-off ın better-than-normal 
conditions 


The semi-arid tropics by defini- 
tion are Jands with a water prob- 
lem, where tor 5. to 10 months of 
the year there 1s negative water 
balance as more water is used by 
plants or lost by natural processes 
than falls as rain ‘The seasonal 
distribution more than the amount 
of water, frames the challenge to 
rainfed agriculture in these regions 


T pressıng needs of the people 
of these vast regions became the 
compelling reasons for the creation 
of ICRISAT, the International 
Crops Research Insütute for the 
Semı-Arıd Tropıcs, at Hyderabad 
Through the Institute, an inter- 
national community focuses re- 
sources toward an agricultural 
technology designed to increase 
food production, narrow the pro- 
tein gap, stabilise production, and 
improve the economic condition of 
the farming and rural communities 
that predominate ın the semi-and 
tropics 


Most of the developed nations 
are part of this effort ICRISAT 1s 
the only international center that 
serves the semi-and tropics and 
particularly ramfed agriculture 
Such supranational bodies as the 
United Nations. Development Pro- 
gram and the World Bank, FAO 
and 29 developed natıons along 
with great philanthropic founda- 
tions, are behind the work The 
Government of India is a central 
contributor, having provided the 
1,390 hectare research site near 
Hyderabad and setting a host- 
country framework that enhances 
the unternatıonal nature of the 
work 


Four principal crops command 
attention of the international scien- 
lists of ICRISAT All are major 
food crops or the maim source of 
calories and protems in the semi- 
arid tropics, Sorghum, or jowar, 
pearl millet, or bayra, chickpea, 
or Bengal gram, and pigeonpea, or 


redgram The groundnut is an- 
other amportant dryland crop of 
the semi-arid tropics, being a valu- 
able source of protein and ol in 
the home for many people. This 
has now been added to the ICRISAT 
crops, making the fifth to receive 
concentrated crop improvement 
research 


The research of ICRISAT points 
toward improved genetic materials 
in these crops—varieties or lines 
that combine increased production 
ability under rainfed practices, 
tolerance or resistance to principal 
disease, insect or weed and harvest- 
ed grains that will please consum- 
ers in terms of nutritive and other 
qualities. 


Associated with its crop improve- 
ment emphasis, ICRISAT seeks to 
find, modify or adapt systems of 
farming that will maximize the 
output of the human and natural 
resources available ın rainfed 
farming areas 


The scientists of ICRISAT—and 
talented researchers in national 
programs with whom they interact 
— know that water is the most limit- 
ing factor for crop production in 
the semi-arid tropics They know, 
too. that after all foreseeable irri- 
gation resources have been deve- 
loped in these regions, more than 
60 per cent of the land will have to 
rely on natural rain to water its 
crops In India as much as 80 per 
cent of the semi-arid tropic lands 
are dependent on nature’s precipi- 
tation alone 


Thus the appriach of ICRISAT 
emphasizes improvement in two 
production factors ın combination 
carefully adapted plant materials 
or seeds that perform at optunum 
under rainfed conditions and well- 
tested systems for using resources 
that maximize yield from available 
water 


ES args or Jowar, provides the 
primary source of caloirs in the 
diets of more than 150 million per- 
sons m India, Africa and parts of 
the Far East These are the poor- 
est people in the poorest of the 
developing countries Sixty to 70 
per cent of human protein intake 
ın these countries comes from this 


crop which ranks fourth among 
the world's cereals The National 
Institute of Nutrition, Hyderabad, 
finds many malnutrition problems 
in India's sorghum-growing area— 
due to deficiency of lysine and 
aggravated by an inadequate sup- 
ply of calories 


It ıs only in the semi-arıd tropics 
of India and Africa that sor- 
ghum is produced for human con- 
sumption In the United States 
and Latın America, ıt 1s mainly 
grown for cattle feed However, 
biologists see a greater potential to 
mprove human nutrition with 
sorghum than with maize Present 
hybrids and varieties of sorghum, 
however, have developed only a 
fraction of this potential. 


Sorghum improvement efforts in 
developed countries—for livestock 
feed—have pushed average produc- 
tion to a level of about 35 q/ha. 
That is five times the average pro- 
duction in India of the sorghums 
grown for human food! 


Cay recently have concentrated 
efforts been directed toward 1mprov- 
ig the sorghums for human con- 
sumption Important work has 
been launced ih such programmes 
as the All India Coordinated Sor- 
ghum Improvement Project and 
BAAFRO ın Africa ICRISAT ıs 
drawing on such programmes and 
coordinates its efforts closely Its 
international perspective comple- 
ments and extenas such work and 
there will be no duplication 


In developed agricultures, the 
keystone of sorghum improvement 
has been hybridization. Develop- 
ed agricultures are supported by 
extensive seed industries for pro- 
duction, marketing and distribution 
of the high-yielding hybrids Ob- 
servers who know Indian conditions 
and other semi-arid tropics believe 
the correct emphasis for these re- 
gions will be on varieties and com- 
posites Varieties and’ composites 
offer better potential for wider 
usage and rapid spread _ since 
they do not require the annual cash 
outlay for new seed and make the 
farmer independent of any external 
seed supplymg agency for quality 
seed and timely supply İt does 
not mean that ICRISAT will not 
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develop any hybrids It will cer- 
tainly develop hybrids as well 


ICRISAT’s sorghum  improve- 
ment program was begun with 
access to most of the world’s avail- 
able germplasm as collected by 
other organisations With nearly 
20,000 lines available, ICRISAT 
breeders have begun screening for 
high yield potential, drought-tole- 
rance, disease and pest resistance 
and nutritional quality 


From the all India program 
ICRISAT scientists selected three 
promising crosses (1) a group 
with high yield potential, (2) a 
group with resistance to shoot-fly 
or stem borer, and (3) a group with 
favourable grain quality, protein 
and lysine levels, colour and 
endosperm type 


From the high-altitude breeding 
nursery of CIMMYT (the Inter- 
national Maize and Wheat Improve- 
ment Center ın Mexico), ICRISAT 
has obtained 700 lines of early 
maturing, Oo bird-resistant brown 
coloured lines for trial 


F rom the Ard Lands Agricul- 
tural Development program in 
Lebanon, 36 lines were selected 
from material of United States 
origin, these form an elite nursery 
for the rabi season of the semi- 
arid tropics 


Dr Hugh Doggett, ICRISAT 
principal sorghum  breeder, lays 
heavy emphasis on population 
brezdıng approaches for sorghums 
He and his colleagues are working 
with 15 composites developed by 
workers at Nebraska University 
and Purdue University in the USA, 
and 20 composites developed by 
plant breeders in East and West 
Africa 


Utilizing supplemental irrigation 
to permut three crops in a year at 
Hyderabad, ICRISAT breeders are 
accelerating development of new 
composites They are able to pro- 
duce full-season crops in the kharif 
and rabi seasons plus short-dura- 
tion lines during the short hot 
summer at Hyderabad Progeny 
rows from some lines handled by 
population breeding techniques have 
given yield. potentials as high as 40 
q/ha The multi-season work also 
extends the search for photo-ın- 
sensitive composites with desirable 


grain and agronomic qualities As 
the programme reaches stages for 
selection and trials, of course, lines 
wil be grown under the rainfed 
conditions for which they are in- 
tended 


Two lines of sorghum with 50 
per cent more protein and 200 per 
cent more lysine than normal sor- 
ghums were found recently in 
Ethiopia Such characteristics raise 
hopes of narrowing the protein gap 
among sorghum eating people Two 
Purdue University (US) scientists 
including one Indian have been 
spearheading the work ın this area 
internationally They have crossed 
the high lysine lines with a num- 
ber of other lines The seed from 
these crosses were first grown an the 
past rabı season in the ICRISAT 
programme About 1 per cent of 
the grains from that crop are found 
to have plump and opaque grains 
—whıch probably means that the 
high-lysine character can be com- 
bined with grains of desirable 
qualities (The original material 
from Ethiopia does not produce a 
gram that would be acceptable as 
sorghum 1s used ın India, for ex- 
ample) Now the search is on for 
breeding for a grain with opaque, 
hard endosperm and high-yielding 
ability 


An integral part of the ICRISAT 
sorghum improvement work ınclu- 
des an active nutrition quality 
laboratory The latest scientific 
instruments permit rapid scieening 
for protein and amino acid 
characteristics of the great number 
of lines The National Institute of 
Nutrition and Home Science Col- 
lege at Hyderabad will be coope- 
rating in this important area of 
human nutrition. Plans are laid 
for eating trials with children as a 
means of assessing nutritional 
qualıty of the newly developed 
sorghums 


H igh-yielding potentials and im- 


proved nutritional quality would 
not guarantee an answer to malnu- 
triton in the semi-arid tropics. 
Plant materials must be able to 
perform under the stress that 1s a 
way of life for the farmer of the 
semi-arid tropics The plant mate- 
rials must produce good yields 
under moisture stress and against 


the póssible attack of insects, dis- 
cases and weeds 


Fertilisers may be another power- 
ful piece of the technological 
package to improve cereals per- 
formance in the semi-arid tropics 
But with world wide fertiliser 
shortage and sharply higher energy 
costs in the world market, the 
coarse grain cereals producers may 
not compete effectively for scarce 
fertiliser supplies Some of the 
same forces mean barriers to reli- 
ance on chemical means to battle 
weeds and pests 


Breeders—aided by pathologists, 
entomologists and agronomists— 
seek varieties that respond favour- 
ably to moderate fertiliser appli- 
cations and varieties that resist 


disease and pest predations En- 
tomologists seek integrated pest 
management approaches rather 


than placing their reliance on a 
pesticide ‘umbrella’ To as full 
an extent as practicable, these 
qualities will be built into the 
germplasm 


The second cereal in the ICRI- 
SAT programme 1s pearl millet, 
called bayra an India Its drought- 
tolerance makes this cereal adap- 
ted to both semi-arid and arid 
regions Hybrid pearl millets in 
India ın recent years produced a 
quantum jump in production— 
second only to wheat ın the impact 
of high-yielding variety introduc- 
tions On a longer time scale, 
pearl mullet production in India 
increased by more than one-third 
in the two decades from 1947 to 
1967 


However, the popular new 
hvbrids——HB-1. HB-4 and even 
HB-3—are susceptible to two prin- 
cipal diseases of pearl millet, downy 
mildew and ergot Without a 
solution to this disease problem, 
pearl mullet may not be able to 
hold its racent advance 


At ICRISAT the breeders have 
begun a four-pronged attack to 
deal with the disease problems 


The base for htybrids-1s widened 
by the use of male sterile lines 
that are less susceptible Ten such 
lines were obtained from US, 
Africa and India and multiplied 
during kharif 1973 Among hybirds 
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pioduced at ICRISAT from: selec- 
ted inbreds with three male sterile 
lines, 14 recorded yields above 40 
q/ha with a top hybrid (23D2A Xx 
A836) yielding over 50 q/ha. These 
were grown in the summer season, 
and irrigation was necessary to 
expedite the programme 


17: the summer season oi 
1974, 1,309 new pearl millet 
hybrds were developed, using a 
male sterile line with resistance to 
downy mildew Also promising 1s 
the identificdtion of a new lime re- 
sistant to rust, ıt will be used for 
developing rust-resistant varieties 


intervarıetal crosses have been 
made between African and Indian 
varieties The goal ıs to combine 
the best features of both parents 
African lines have excellent pearly 
white seed and large ears, but they 
are poor in tıllering, Indian vare- 
ties have better tilermg but Jack 
such desirable seed characteristics. 


Synthetic varieties offer the 
quickest way to produce useful 
new genetic materials in pearl mul- 
let ICRISAT breeders assembled a 
few good inbreds and allowed them 
to ıntercross freely to form a new 
variety Within two years we 
expect to have desirable synthetics 
available, since the programme is 
accelerated by the three generations 
pet calendar year 


Composites In the first year of 
ICRISAT work on pearl millet four 
composites were started: early, 
medium, mid-late and dwarf They 
were produced from germplasm 
combined from scattered millet 
areas of the world 


Pearl millet has qualities that 
should assure wider use in the 
semi-arid tropics It is a short- 
duration, drought-tolerant crop that 
is also well-suited to intercropping 
and  ratoonmng İt is superior 
nutritionally to sorghum, and some 
lines are available that have con- 
siderably higher protein and higher 
lysine Pearl millet also is subject 
to the vigorous nutrition quality 
screening in the ICRTSAT labora- 
tories 


The mayor breakthrough in 
cereal production in irrigated aréas 
came from the development of high 


ylelding varieties, which were high- 
ly fertiliser responsive and lodging 
resistant ICRISAT has recognised 
that the seed with high yield poten- 
tial is only a vehicle for the change 
but the major change ın agricul- 
tural production will come through 
the development of a technology 
for maxımısıng the efficiency per 
drop of ram water which is a 
limiting factor im the semi-arid 
tropics : 


ICRISAT scientists are develop- 
ing such techniques which may be 
considered resource centered re- 
searches for making the best use 
of ram, water, sunshine, soi and 
manpower available in the semi- 
and tropics The main philosophy 
is to make the best use of ram 
water when ıt falls on the land and 
harvesting the excess runoff water 
for use ın an emergency at critical 
periods of the growth of the crop, 


The techniques of intercropping, 
relay cropping are being develop- 
ed We are developing a farming 
system in which not only the cereal 
but also the pulses and oil seeds 
production will be maximised and 
a balanced diet for the people and 
maximum returns to the farmer 
ensured 


In the pigeonpea-pearl millet 
intercropping system the yields of 
both the crops are maximised 


Sorghum-safflower rotation using » 


best sol and water management 
techniques can produce even as 
good as 4-5 tonnes sorghum and 2 
tonnes safilower per year from one 
hectare of black soil 
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T watershed management sys- 
tem as being developed which 
ensures the maximisation of the 
efficiency of rain water and stores 
excess of 1t ın deep small tanks on 
the watershed itself and for use by 
lift irrigation for moisture replen- 
ishment at critical periods This 
helps in stabilising agriculture, 
reducing soul and water losses and 
minimising the flood hazards ın 
other areas ‘Thus a new technology 
is emerging which will enable small 
as well as large farmers to make 
the best use of local natural re- 
sources including man-power which 
is the biggest resource in semrarid 
tropics 


Though it ıs realised that fertili- 
sers are in short supply and costly 
mputs but they are as indispensable 
for dry farming conditions as for 
irrigated conditions The sois of 
the dry farmin gareas are not only 
thirsty but also hungry for nutrients 
Our researches are directed at 
maxunising the returns per unit of 
nutrient. 


T he ICRISAT breeding pro- 
gramme in cereals can be viewed 
as a catalytıc, perhaps synergistic, 
effort The final objective 1s seeds 
which will produce higher yields 
with more dependability year-to- 
year for farmers and with the 
nutritional and consumer qualities 
to satisfy the persons who face an 
uncertain food supply in the years 
ahead in the semi-arid tropics 


Regions to be served are found 
on five continents. “No single 
breeding and trial site in one coun- 
try can produce the near-mıracle 
results needed It 1s expected that 
ICRISAT genetic materials will 
be introduced into current and 
developing national programmes 
Then, on-site breeders can carry 
these promising lines on to the point 
of varieties that perform under the 
conditions of their own regions 
The farming system researches are 
directed towards maximisation ot 
production of cereals, pulses, oll 
seeds and other crops under rain- 
fed conditions reducing losses of 
water and sol and stabilising 
agricultura] production in the 
semi-arid tropics 


ICRISAT began its existence 
formally in July 1972 Results 
needed by the threatened popula- 
tions of the semi-arid tropics can- 
not wait indefinitely The narrowing 
trend lines are perilously near the 
intercept where malnutrition and 
starvation are the tragic outcome 


That is the challenge to ICRI- 
SAT and to the dedicated national 
researchers with whom its scientists 
share this important mission Büt 
we feel confident that the scientists 
have the capacity and ability to 
surmount the difficulties and evolve 
a technology which can avert the: 
calamity that humanity ıs fac- 
ing at this juncture in the history 
of mankind 


M. S 


The net phase 


SWAMINATHAN 


IN 1961, a programme for 
maximising the benefits of favour- 
able — agro-ecological conditions, 
particularly of water, was initiated 
ın a few selected districts This 
Intensive Agricultural District 
Programme (IADP) also came to 
be referred to as the ‘Package 
Programme’, since it involved the 
introduction of a package of im- 
proved practices. The initial ım- 
pact of the programme on the 


mınds of farmers was not as deep 
and wide as anticipated, and soon 
it was realised that the package 
offered to farmers had one ımpor- 
tant missing ingredient, namely, a 
variety that could anteract synergis- 
tically with fertilizer and water, the 
other two important components 
of the package 


This deficiency was made good 
in 1966 through the introduction of 
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cultural 


the High-yielding Varieties Pro- 
gramme based on dwarf and ferti- 
lzer responsive strains of wheat 
and rice and fertilizer—responsive 
hybrids of jowar (Sorghum), bajra 
(pearl mullet) and maize. A pro- 
gramme of National Demonstra- 
tions undertaken in farmers’ fields 
by research workers from 1965 
onwards established the credibility 
of the yield potential of the new 
strains, and, ın wheat and bajra, 
the- nevv varieties and cultural prac- 
tıces vvere accepted by farmers on 
a scale large enough to generate an 
ımpact on production and producti- 
vity. The new strains of rice and 
maize had a more restricted 1mpact, 
the 1mpact interestingly being more 
in non-traditional seasons (like rabi 
and summer) and non-traditional 
areas (like Punjab and Haryana in 
the case of rice and Karnataka mn 
the case of maize) 


Tre Steady and, in the case of 
wheat, significant progress in 
increasing production made during 
1967-72 came to a halt ın 1972 
when the country faced widespread 
drought The weather during 1973 
was normal but new problems such 
as inadequacy and high price of 
energy and consequently of water 
and fertilizer as well as 1nadequate 
attention to scientific seed produc- 
tion and renewal, rendered agrı- 
recovery difficult. The 
uneven progress an different crops 
and in different regions and the set- 
back to wheat production during 
the last two rabı seasons have 
raised several questions, the follow- 
ing being some of the more ım- 
portant from the scientific angle. 


(a) Is the new technology ın- 
herently discriminatory with 
regard to its feasibility of adop- 
tion by farmers with small 
holdings? 


(b) Have the current shortage of 
energy and high price of ferti- 
lzer rendered high yielding 
varieties irrelevant? 


(c) Is the high-yield technology 
linked with undesirable changes 
in soil fertility and pest and 
disease incidence? 


(d) Why is the progress ın im- 
proving the yield potential of 
pulses and oilseeds not as strik- 
ıng as in cereals? 


(e) Considering the fact that nearly 
108 mullion hectares of the culti- 
vated area depend only on raın- 
fall for crop growth and that 
about 45% of our food supply 
comes from such unirigated 
areas, 1s there any scientific pro- 
gress ın improving and stabılıs- 
ing the yield potential of rainfed 
Crops? 


(f) Since agriculture. should not 
only provide more food but also 
more opportunities for gainful 
employment and more purchas- 
ing power to the rural poor, has 
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insight into the complex problems 
of agricultural transformation 


Relationship between the size of 
land holding and the yield 
obtained ın National Demon- 


sfratıons 
(a) During 1972-73, about 2600 
national demonstrations were 


undertaken ın farmers’ fields by 
research institutions and agricul- 
tural universities. The size of 
each plot was about 04 hectare 
In these demonstrations, the 
farmer was assured of inputs but 
carried out the farming himself 
The data obtamed for cereal 
crops ın these demonstrations 
are given in the following table. 





Size of land holding Yield not exceeding 


Yields exceeding target 








range in hectare 9/11 tonnes/ha of 9/11 tonnes/ha “Total 
0—2 3 142 138 280 
2—4 : 160 154 314 
4—6 140 145 285 
6 and above s 189 200 389 
Total 631 637 1,268 
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X2—value=0 5200 
X2—value at 3 d F at 5% level —7 815 


X2— value was worked out to test the significance of relationship, 1f any, between the 
size of land holdings of the farmers and the yields in the National Demonstrations 





there been progress in improving 
the yield potential of industrial 
crops and in diversifying labour 
use through mixed farming and 
linking the farm and factory 
more closely? 


(g) What 1s holding up the rapid 
conversion of scientific findings 
into production advances and 
production advances into pros- 
perity improvement? 


I shall deal briefly with these 
questions ın the light of the cur- 
rently available knowledge. While 
domg so, I am conscious that in 
articles of this kind, generalisations 
are inevitable and that one can find 
exceptions to the statements made. 
The exceptions that disprove the 
rule are particularly valuable, since 
they would help to gam further 


The results indicate that af the 
package of services offered to the 
farmers matches the needs of the 
technological package, the size of 
the holding by itself may not be a 
handicap This 15 also well known 
from the yield levels obtained in 
Japan and Taiwan in holdings of 
about 1 to 2 hectares ın size 


There are also data from other 


«studies such as that of the National 
Counc of Applied Economic 
Research which indicate that the 
availability of additional farm ım- 
puts ın the form of tractors, tube- 
wells and seeds of high-yielding 
Strains increases both the income 
and employment potential of small 
holdings. 


Studies by the Planning Com- 
mission indicated a positive asso- 
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ciation between farm size and 
participation in High-Yielding 
Varieties Programme in terms of 
adopting farmers, while there was 
no such relationship as regards 
farm size and levels of fertilizer 
use Analysing the progress of the 
spread of high-yielding varieties of 
wheat, Dr V S Vyas observed that 
within a given agricultural region, 
adoption of new varieties occurs 
first among the large farms In 
some regions, as for example 
Ludhiana in Punjab, the small 
farmers quickly caught up, while 
in the other regions like Faizabad 
in Uttar Pradesh, the gap between 


nology 1s neutral with regard to the 
economic benefits it confers on 
farmers possessing different sizes 
of land holdings 1s both ‘yes’ and 
‘no’, depending upon the crop and 
season on the one hand and the 
package of services including credit 
made available to the farmer on the 
other 


For converting scientific work into 
field accomplishments, it is ob- 
viously necessary to develop and 
introduce packages of services and 
public policy appropriate to the 
technological package In our 
country, the following agencies are 
involved 
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Package 


—— ——M € 





(a) Development and demonstration 
of technological package 


(b) Package of services 


(c) Package of public policies 


Responsibility 





Agricultural Universities, Central Re- 
search Institutes, State Departments of 
Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, Fisherres 
and Forestry 


Central and State Government Agencies, 
Banks with regard to the startıng of 
Integrated Farmers” Service Societies, 
Co-operative Societies, Village Panchayats 
and Voluntary Agencies 


Central and State Governments 
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small farmers and large farmers 
tended to be maintained 


Since water 1s an essential re- 
quirement both for high yield and 
tor minimising risks, the diffusion of 
new technology 1s easier in arrigat- 
ed than in unımıgated areas and 
there are regional imbalances de- 
pending both on ecological and 
socio-economic factors The “ten- 
sıons” between small and big farm- 
ers and between farmers owning 
irrigated and rainfed lands, ın many 
instances, seem to represent the 
desire of those who have presently 
been left out of the economic 
benefits of the new technology, 
also to partake ın ıt Seen ın this 
light, such ‘tensions’ represent 
positive forces ın as much as all 
farmers want to move towards the 
scientific upgrading of their farming 
system This is a big gam, since 
where sights are limited action tends 
to be equally circumscribed 


The answer to the question 
whether the new agricultural tech- 


Unless these three packages are 
developed in a mutually reinforcing 
manner, ıt will be difficult to ensure 
the healthy and harmonious deve- 
lopment of agriculture and animal 
busbandary in a way which will 
both benefit the rural poor and not 
be ecologically damaging The 
precise technological package to be 
introduced in a village should ob- 
viously be discussed and evolved 
jointly with the farmers of the area 


The emerging agricultural techno- 
logy 1s of two major kinds with 
regard to the ease of adoption In 
one kind as, for example, the new 
technology of wheat cultivation, 
the economic benefits derived by a 
farmer by adopting the technology 
are not anfluenced by what his 
neighbouring farmer does or does 
not do İn other words, the techno- 
logy 1s capable of successful indi- 
vidual adoption, 1n economic terms 
In the other kind, the econonuc 
benefits conferred by the techno- 


logy'on the farmer will be propor- 
tional to the extent of co-operative 
action generated on the part of 
an entire village or water-shed com- 
munity Rice and cotton culti- 
vation and the prevention of disease 
epidemics in cattle are good ex- 
amples 


Even ın the Punjab, with one of 
the finest farming communities in 
the world, the average yield of 
cotton 1s low, being only 368 kg / 
ha In contrast, m the Arab Re- 


: public of Egypt where cotton culti- 


vation is managed cö-operatıvely 
without any infringement of ındı- 
vidual ownership, the average yield 
is “780 kg/ha Pest control and 
water management ın rice are best 
done co-operatively ın a village In 
fact, if this can be accomplished, 
even some of “the fertilizer lost 
through leaching in dramage water 
can be recycled, by collecting such 
water 1n a pond at the lowest point 
and re-distributing it 


All these aspects of the new 
technology would need understand- 
ing and co-operation among neigh- 
bouring small farmers If this is 
not achieved, the risk element in 
crop production will be high A 
low-cost and low-effort agriculture 
wil be the poor cultivator’s res- 
ponse to a high-risk farming sıtua- 
tion, unless he has protection by 
means such as crop insurance This 
IS an umportant reason for the rela- 
tive stagnation of kharif crop pro- 
duction in our country where, in 
spite of moisture availability, the 
farmer hesitates to invest on inputs 
in areas which are prone to pests 
and diseases, waterlogging and 
operational problems ın land prepa- 
ration 


Cola effort is not only 
needed in the delta areas during 
the kharıf season but, even more 
importantly, in the dry farming 
regions While an individual farm- 
er can increase the storage of moss- 
ture in the soi profile of his own 
field through tillage, mulching and 
other measures, the possibilities for 
collecting all the run-off water and 
using ut for crop life-saving irriga- 
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tion later, can be realised only if 
there 1s group action in accordance 
with the topo-sequence of the 
farms 


(b) High-yielding seeds and the 
high cost of fertilizer and petroleum- 
based energy sources 


ls varieties of wheat 
and rice are high yielding because 
they can use efficiently larger quan: 
tities of nutrients and water than 
the earlier strains, which tended to 
lodge or fall down if grown 1n soil 
with good fertility On an average, 
about 25 kgs of nitrogen would be 
needed by the wheat plant to give 
a tonne of gram and hence the 
greater 1ts abılıty to utilise nutrients 
tor grain production, the greater 1s 
the yield potential 


Because high-yielding Oo strains 
require more fertilizer for revealing 
their full yield potential, the reverse 
view, 1e, they are no good if large 
quantities of fertilizer are not used, 
has unfortunately grown ‘This 1s 
not correct, since the high-yielding 
strams invariably have the capacity 
to divert more of the total dry mat- 
ter produced to making gram than 
to straw and other vegetative matter 
They thus have a ‘harvest index’ 
(1e, the ratio of the economic yield 
to the total biological yield), which 
is more favourable to man In 
other words, if a high yielding 
strain and an earlier tall variety of 
wheat both produce under a given 
set of conditions 1000 kg of dry 
matter, the high-yielding strain may 
partition this dry matter into 500 
kg for grain and 500 kg for straw 
The tall variety, on the other hand, 
may divert 300 kg for grain and 
700 kg for straw 


Data obtained during the last 
several years under the All India 
Co-ordinated Rice Improvement 
Project on the response of dwarf 
and tall rice varieties to different 
doses of fertilizers are summarised 
in Fig 1 The data would suggest 
that the widespread cultivation of 
high-yielding strains assumes even 
greater relevance under conditions 
of fertilizer shortage Obviously, 
the tuigh-yielding strain chosen 
should be one which 1s adopted to 
the growing, maturity and grain 
quality requirements as well as the 
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pest and disease syndromes of an 
area İt s an this context that we have 
to view with sorrow the 1nadequate 
attention paid to the production 
and distribution. of healthy and 
disease free seeds of good crop 
varieties 


We have an impressive array of 
high yielding varieties of fice, 
wheat, jowar and other crops avail- 
able now, suited not only for speci- 
fic agro-ecological locations but also 
to specific situations, such as up- 
land and low-land, within a location 
All the money, time and sweat 
which have gone into the making 
of these strains will be of no value 
to the farmer, if arrangements are 
not made to produce the requisite 
quantities of breeders’, foundation 
and certified seed 


Calculations have shown that 
nitrogenous fertilizers, in spite of the 
nitrogen coming from the air, ac- 
counted for about 32 per cent of 
the energy input needed to produce 
a ton of maize in the United States 
during 1970 J S Steinhart and 
C E Steinhart of the University of 
Wisconsin have assessed that 'to 
feed the people of India at the US 
level of about 3000 food calories 

er day (instead of the present 2000) 
would require more energy than 
that India now uses for all pur- 
poses' How then are we going to 
generate the energy needed for ın- 
creasıng food production? 


The approximate input-output 
position 1n our country with regard 
to the major plant nutrients, taking 
into consideration only the more 
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important crops with regard to 
fertilizer consumption, 1s indicated 
in Table 1 Data from the All 
Índia Soil Test Crop Response Pro- 
ect of the Indian Council of Agrı- 
cultural Research reveal that the 
rate of removal of nutrients ın the 
important cropped area ıs about 25 
to 30 kg /ha, 11 to 12 kg /ha and 
37 to 68 kg/ha ın respect of 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium 
respectively 


Theoretically, an efficient recycl- 
ing process involving the collection 
ot all human and anımal wastes 
should help to provide about 42, 11 
and 25 kg /ha respectively of N. 
P205 and K2O Hovvever, the 
autrients. added in the form of 
cattle dung may be available to the 
immediate crop only to about 33, 
66 and 75 per cent respectively with 
regard to N P205 and K20. There 
is hence need to supplement farm 
yard manure with fertilizer nitrogen 
on the one hand, and other sources 
of potassium like farm waste, com- 
post and litter 


W hat we hence need is an inte- 
grated nutrient supply system an- 
volving ferülizer, organic manures 
of different kinds and biological 
nitrogen fixation through the ıntro- 
duction of legumes in crop rota- 
üons Unfortunately, we are at 
present losing ground in all these 
areas Due to lack of alternative 
fuel, cow dung and other anımal as 
Well as plant wastes are used by 
the landless peasants and other seg- 
ments of the rural populations as 
tuel Individually owned cow- 
dung gas plants will aggravate the 
problem of fuel supply to the poor 
and hence community-operated 
77 plants should be encourag- 
c 


Another urgent need 1s the promo- 
tion of sylvi-pastoral systems ın all 
community lands Leguminous 
shrubs like Leucaena leucocephala 
are also very active nitrogen fixers 
(upto 580 kg/ of N/ha /annum). 
The National Commission on Agri- 
-ulture has submitted reports on 
‘man-made forestry’ and ‘social 
forestry’ but it 1s obvious that such 
programmes will remain largely on 
paper unless the community as a 
whole takes interest and co-operates 
in clothing all the vacant areas of 


our country with suitable trees and 
shrubs 


Legumes wil help in restoring 
soil fertility but here again, we seem 
to be losing ground. Thus, some 
calculations show that the amount 
of nitrogen in legume grains as a 
proportion of that 1n all arable pro- 
duce has declined from 24.3% in 
1961-65 to 148% in 1972 (Table 2). 
A national drive for growmg more 
legumes both as pure and mter- 
crops for use as pulses, fodder, 
green leaf manure, animal feed and 
fuel can alone reverse the trend. 


c) High yield technology and 
undesirable changes 


W ua soil ıs mtensively exploi- 
ted, its fertility gradually dimin- 
ishes unless there are concurrent 
steps to restore and  maintam 
fertility We see this clearly in our 
country in Punjab where more 
quantities of nutrients are now 
needed to produce the same quan- 
tity of gran Moreover, the applı- 
cation of phosphorus and zinc has 
become necessary to get good yield 
of wheat ın many areas This ts 
why the scientific management of 
the sou becomes vital for sustaining 
a dynamic production programme 


Not only ıs a judicious combına- 
tion of organic and  norganıc 
manures and crop rotation neces- 
sary, but there 1s also need for 
continuous monitormg of the 
physical and biological properties 
of the soil "That there 1s no need 
to worry about the law of diminish- 
mg returns from the soil, provided 
detailed attention 1s paid to all pro- 
blems relating to the chemustry, 
physics, biology, and topography of 
the soil, 1s clear from the sustained 
high yields obtained over a long 
period, of time 1n countries like the 
Netherlands On the other hand, 
unscientific intensive cropping and 
changes ın cropping systems with- 
out an understanding of the char- 
acteristics of the soil profile and 
soil chemistry could lead to a rapid 
deterioration im soil productivity 
and the orgin of new problems 
like salinity, alkalinity and acidity 


The view 1s sometimes expressed 
that the high yield technology leads 
to a greater incidence of pests and 
diseases High yielding varieties 
themselves are not necessarily res- 


ponsible for such a situation. A 
high-yield environment, involving 
changes in the micro-climate of the 
crop as well as a dense crop canopy 
and high humidity arising from 
frequent arrigations, 15 conducive to 
the multiplication of pests and 
pathogens ‘Therefore, under such 
conditions, pest management be- 
comes vital for getting good crops 
In many cases, pests can be kept 
under check by paying more serious 
attention to non-cash inputs such as 
timely sowing, field sanitation, use 
of resistant varieties and judicious 
application of pesticides at the cor- 
rect time For example, last year 
there was a serious incidence of 
brown plant hopper ın the rice crop 
in the Kuttanad and Trichur areas 
of Kerala The dense leaf canopy 
prevents the insecticides from 
reaching the base of the plant which 
is the site of active feeding by the 
pests Although the damage is 
visible only after the crops come 
to flower, infestation would have 
occurred much earlier, almost with- 
in 30 to 40 days after planting. It 
is, hence, a good practise to moni- 
tor the build up of brown plant 
hoppers by walking 1n the fields and 
disturbing tbe plants If there are 
brown plant hoppers at this stage, 
an insecticidal spray could check 
their further multiplication 


C onmino endeavour is very 
essential to get the best results ın 
the control of pests through simple 
and inexpensive techniques Ches- 
ter Ronning, for example, gives the 
tollowing description of the method 
followed by Chinese peasants in 
controlling some of the rice pests 
through light traps (Weekend 
Magazine’, July 20th, 1974) 


‘As darkness descended upon the 
rice paddies, the countryside was 
so flat that it seemed to blur into 
one vast, limitless paddy. All of 
a sudden, the earth rather than the 
sky above assumed the appearance 
of the Milky Way Myriads of tiny 
lights dotted the countryside 
“What is the meanmg of all these 
lights?” I asked the chauffeur. He 
explained that when the nce heads 
are 1n the pollenization period, tiny 
insects destroy the whole rice crop. 
He stopped the car and showed us 
a tub of water directly below a 
light When the snsect pests arrive 


at dusk, they are attracted by the 
hght,'fly into ıt, and fall into the 
water below We saw peasants 
coming out with tubs, pads, 
basins and every household article 
that could hold water Above each 
receptacle a light was lit—a candle, 
an old lamp, or a burning cattasl 
soaked m oil, direct current electric 
light bulbs attached to a battery 
circuit, and even neon lights. The 
villages were dark: Every available 
light was out to save the rice crop’ 


Thus, agricultural evolution to- 
wards higher yields — inevitably 
involves ecological changes which 
are not only favourable to crops 
but also to pests and pathogens 
What us important 1s to understand 
the relationship among pests, patho- 
gens and weeds and develop a 
farming system where pests are not 
allowed to assume a domunating 
role 


d) Yield potential of pulses and 
ouseeds 


Qa frequently the question 1s 
asked as to why there has not been 
the same kind of breaktbrough in 
the yield potential of pulses and 
oilseeds as has happened an wheat 


or rice. The average yields of a 
few cereals and legumes 
(both pulses and ollseeds) 


are given ım Table 4 On an aver- 
age, the annual growth rate ın yield 
unprovement has been about 0.5% 
ın grain legumes as compared to 
about 2% sn cereals. This 1s pro- 
bably indicative of the relatively 
lower research input received by 
legumes. 


However, ın making such a com- 
parison ıt should also be remembe- 
red that many graın legumes have 
traditionally been grown in low 
yield. environments, both ecologi- 
cally and agronomically. They also 
tend to occupy the land for much 
shorfer periods of tıme than do 
cereals. The gap ın productivity 
of grain legumes and cereals be- 
comes much less marked when 
cereal crops grown under similar 
conditions as gram legumes are 
taken for comparison 


Also, pulses and oilseeds will 
have to be given at least 25-3096 
weightage for the greater energy 
represented by the protein and oil 
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stored. Where research efforts have 
been greater as m the case of 
soyabean in the United States, 
yields of about 45 tonnes per hec- 
tare which would be equivalent to a 
yield of 7.3 .tonnes per hectare of 
rice have Been obtained. 


In our country, on fairly large- 
sized plots yields of 25 to 3 tonnes 
per hectare have been obtained with 
Bengal gram, arhar and lenti, 
while moong and urad have given 
yields of about 2 tonnes per hec- 
tare ın a period of 60-70 days It 
is now clear that even with the 
available technology it should be 
possible to 1ncrease pulse produc- 
tion very considerably if more 
attention could be paid to the pro- 
duction and distribution. of good 
seed and bacterial cultures and to 
the supply of nutrients and control 
of weeds and pests 


In recent years, progress has 
been made ın the identification or, 
breeding of good varieties of soya- 
bean, sunflower and, safflower. 
There has also been progress ın the 
breeding of some good varieties of 
groundnut, particularly with resist- 
ance to the production of Afletoxin. 
There has also been improvement 
in the breeding of coconut and ın 
the introduction of oil palm. Simi- 
larly, 1n pulses there are now good 
varieties of arhar, moong, cowpea 
and lentil and some promising 
material in different pulses and 
oilseeds are ın the breeder’s assem- 
bly line 


e) Production potential of unirriga- 
ted areas 


The broad aerial distribution of 
rainfall 1n. India is given above. 


While the coefficient of variation 
of rainfall for the entire country is 
of the order of 1096, extensive areas 
ın the country suffer from varia- 
tions as high as 35 to 50 per cent. 


In order to develop techniques 
for elevating and stabilising yields 
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in the unırrıgated semi-arid areas, 
the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research initiated. ın 1970, in col- 
laboration with Canada, a research 
project involving 24 centres in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. These 
centres are associated with pilot 
project areas where the new tech- 
nology ıs tested and demonstrated 
in farmers’ fields. ‘There are three 
major principles underlying the 
research project. 


1) Conservation of 
water 


2) Making the best use of rainfall 
and of the moisture conserved 


3) Developing contingency plans 
for different weather condı- 
tions 


Although this programme is only 
three years old, substantial progress 
has already been made ın achieving 
the research goals of the project. 
The co-ordinators of the project 
have been summarising now and 
then the major results but never- 
theless there is still the lack of 
widespread understanding of what 
ıs possible ın such areas I would 
hence like to recapitulate some of 
the major findings reported by the 
scientists working 1n this project 


soil and 


(1) Soil and Water Conservation 


Traditional soi and water con- 
servation systems in India consisted 
of puttmg up embankments at 
predetermined intervals It soon 
became apparent that, while the 
bunding programme may be good 
enough for erosion control, its effi- 
ciency in conserving moisture 18 
doubtful Any water that stagna- 
ted against the bund was not 
generally used and was considered 
a nuisance to be got rıd of without 
causing erosion. Thus, the empha- 
sis ın the past was essentially on 
erosion control 


Today, there 1s a growing recog- 
nition that bunding is the last line 
of defence and should be coupled 


with land vegetation cover and cul- 
tural manipulation of the inter- 
terraced area for effective moisture 
conservation. 


Land treatment may consist of 
graded furrows which serye to in- 
crease the opportunity time for 
rainfall to soak into the soi and, 
at the same tıme, provide opportuni- 


“ties for collecting the excess water 


The ridge and furrow system is also 
useful but should be tailored to suit 
local conditions — While it ıs clear 
that ın areas of heavy rainfall, 
plantings should be done on ridges 
and in areas of low rainfall, in 
furrows, it should be determined 
where exactly plantings should be 


X . 
done ın areas of intermediate rain- 


fall 


A s an alternative to the ridge and 
furrow system, one might visualise 
bedding systems laid out on a 
grade The width of the bed 1s 
determined by the seed-dril which 
may be about 150 cm for a bullock 
drawn seed-drill to about 400 mm 
for tractor drawn seed-drills An- 
other modification of the ridge and 
furrow system, applicable to areas 
where the rainfall ıs not heavy in 
the early part of the monsoon, 1s 
to plant the crop on flat land and 
form the graded furrows at suitable 
intervals after mter-cultivation and 
before the onset of heavy rains 
These modified systems should be 
tested ın different areas 


The collection, storage and re- 
cycling of run-off water are obvious- 
ly vital .for improved dry-land 
farming ‘Tradstionally, the run-off 
is collected in shallow reservoirs 
and used for rice cultivation This 
practice is wasteful as the water 
demand for rice 1s very high and 
the production per unit of water 
very low Secondly, the donor 
catchment does not receive any 
benefit 


The system of graded furrows 
enables collection of run-off in 
ponds In stiff black sois, where 
the problem of seepage 1s minimum, 
it 1s sufficient 1f the run-off 1s col- 
lected ın an excavated pond. In 
light red soils the seepage losses 
are particularly high, of the order 
of 300 mm per day Preliminary 
tests indicated that cement plaster- 
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ing, spraying asphalt and plastering 
with a four inch layer of soil, chop- 
ped straw and cow dung moisture 
(10 1 1 by weight) are the most 
promising (Table 5). 


Keeping ın view the material 
available at the farm level and the 
ease of repair, the Dryland Project 
is now refining the use of soil— 
straw—cow dung as a sealant for 
minimising seepage losses from 
farm ponds The scale of farm 
ponds can be either large or small 
The large ponds, though more eco- 
nomical, imply community effort 
and the use of pumpsets for re- 
cycling of the run-off on to the 
donor catchment. This approach 1s 
followed at the International Crops 
Research Institute for the Semi- 
arid Tropics at Hyderabad In the 
Dryland Project, small scale farm 
ponds with catchments of 4 to 1 
hectare suitable for individual small 
holders have been developed 


T» application of collected run- 
off requires careful consideration. 
Since the water collected 1s gene- 
rally small compared to the demand, 
it 1S imperative that the utmost 
efficiency of water use should be 
attamed Most of the practices mn 
vogue contemplate surface applica- 
tion of water which means that a 
considerable portion of the water 
evaporates from the surface soil 
without ever being utilised by the 
plant Hence, water from the farm 
pond should be used only for cru- 
cial operations or at critical stages 
of the plant. 


With this ın view, methods have 
been developed for applying water 
on the seedlings for stand establısh- 
ment of post-monsoon crops or at 
the base of the standing crops to 
tide over moisture stress periods 
At present, all these operations are 
done by human labour. Eventually, 
the efficiency of human labour 
could be enhanced by providing 
certam appliances like foot-pumps 
and small lift systems Also, for 
high-value and perennial crops, 
economic systems of water use, such 
as sprinkles and dmp irrigation 
methods, can be introduced 


Researches ın the Dryland Project 
show that the followmg areas 
of research are relevant to making 


the best use of rainfall or stored 
moisture 


1) Choice of varieties, 

ii) choice of crops, 

lii) crop geometry; 

IV) cropping intensity, 

v) fertilizer use; and 

vı) crop protection including 
management of' weeds, pests 
and diseases. 


I. has been proved conclusively 
that the high yielding varieties are 
the most efficient users of moisture 
because of their short duration, high 
yield. potential and response to good 
management. Hence, the first step 
in amproving dryland agriculture in 
India ıs to replace the traditional 
varieties with high yielding varie- 
Ges of appropriate duration and 
growth rhythm In general, the 
high yielding varieties often out- 
yield the locals by 50-100 per cent 
(Table 6) The high yielding varie- 
ties of sorghum, pearl millet, castor 
beans have deeper and more ex- 
tensive root systems than the locals 
and are therefore able to withstand 
moisture stress better than the 
locals 


The high yielding varieties have 
been bred for performance m a 
population This coupled with 
their short duration, enables the 
new varieties to out-yield the locals 
at high population densities (Table 
7) In fact, a seed rate as high 
4S ın irrigated land 1s recommended 
for drylands in the kharif season. 


The second step is to replace 
some of the traditional but less 
productive crops with more efficient 
ones Examples of this kind are" 
(1) replacement of groundnut with 
sunflowers ın parts of Saurashtra 
and Andhra Pradesh, (2) replace- 
ment of wheat with safflower in 
Karnataka, Maharashtra and Mad- 
hya Pradesh (Table 8), 


Studies on the relationship bet- 
ween yield and population density 
with several high yielding varieties 
indicate the existence of a plateau 
for yield across a wide population 


range Also, over the range of 
optimum population, the row 
widths are not critical For exam- 


ple, it has been found that the 
yield of sunflower or castor beans 
ıs relatively unaffected by row 
spacings from 45 to 135 cm (Table 


9) While the square planting 1s 
recommended for assured rainfall 
areas, there 1s a distinct advantage 
with wide rows when rainfall is 
uncertam. The competition of 
plants within a row prevents them 
from growing too luxuriantly ın the 
early stages. Such a crop 1s much 
less affected by drought than the 
square planting Wide row spacing 
also makes inter-cultivation easier 
and opens possibilities of develop- 
ing anter-cropping systems 


T practices used for improving 
crop intensity are (1) 1nter-cropping, 
(u) relay cropping and Qu) sequ- 
ence cropping 


Inter-cropping can be both in 
time and in space Traditional 
inter-cropping systems are largely 
in time using a combination of 
crops of different maturity so that 
coincidence of peak demand for 
water, nutrients and light 1s avoid- 
ed. Examples of thus kind are 
sorghum-redgram, X groundnut-red- 
gram. Such systems still have place 
in our agriculture The current 
interest is to develop inter-cropping 
systems ın space. For this purpose, 
an estimate of the competition of 
the plants within a crop and com- 
petition between a species 1s neces- 
sary. It 1s also possible to modify 
these competition effects through 
crop geometry. 


İnter-croppıng systems are gene- 
rally followed ın areas receiving 
between 625-750 mm rainfall with 
a dıstınct period of surplus mois- 
ture, usually in the month of 
September. 


There are several areas in India 
which receive adequate rainfall 
(900 mm) and have sufficient stor- 
age of available moisture in the 
soil (200 mm) The problem here 
is that the surface soil will get dry 
if one waited for the barvest of 
the standing crop to plant the next 
one. Relay croppıng 15 appropriate 
ın such areas as the Indore region 
in the standmg crop of sorghum, 
safflower can be planted with the 
last rains 1n September. 


In areas receiving more than 
1,000 mm of ramfall and with a 
Soil storage of 200 mm of available 
moisture, sequence cropping 1s the 
rule. Examples are fodder sorg- 
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hum and wheat, upland rice and 
wheat ın the Indo-Gangetic allu- 
vium The problem here 1s oné of 
timely seed-bed preparation for 
wheat following upland rice. Cus- 
tom hiring of tractors would be of 
immense benefit 


Bao the introduction of high 
yielding varieties, the experience 
was that dryland crops did not 
respond economically to fertilizers 
(Table 10) To obtain high res- 
ponse to fertilizers it 1s necessary 
to select a suitable crop and variety, 
to plant as early as possible and 
‘with adequate plant population 
Then the response to fertilizers, for 
example in sorghum, is of the order 
of 20 kg per kg of nitrogen per 
hectare an the range extending upto 
40 kg of nitrogen per hectare 
(Table 11) 


The Indian experience on the use 
of moisture in relation to fertilizar- 
tion is in agreement with that 
obtamed elsewhere A fertilized 
crop uses about 20 per cent addı- 
tional moisture and yields about 
100 per cent more (Table 12) 
The significant point is that this 
additional moisture is drawn from 
deep layers which an unfertilized 
crap 1s unable to tap 


Special mention should be made 
of weed control (Table 13) Our 
farmers generally practice weed 
control through inter-culture bet- 
ween the rows and occasionally 
hand weedmg within the row 
These operations, however, are 
generally done rather late Some 
of the recent studies on crop-weed 
competition indicate that 1f weeds 
are allowed to grow ‘beyond the 
first 15 to 20 days after seedling 
emergence, damage to crop 1s irre- 
parable (Table 14) In years of 
sub-normal ramfall the tendency 
of the farmer ıs to abandon the 
crop to weeds İt 1s precisely under 
(hese conditions that weed contro] 
ıs extremely important for the 
crop to take advantage of the 
assured rains ın September 


Control of pests and diseases is 
not practised ın rainfed agriculture 
on any extensive scale A practical 
way to manage pests and diseases 1s 
through seed treatment and cultural 
operations Shoot-fly on sorghum 


ıs minimized when the crop 1s sown 
within 10 days after the first soak- 
ing showers. Far midge is not a 
problem when sorghums of com- 
parable matunty range are grown 
in large blocks instead of growing 
short and long duration sorghums 
in scattered fields Ergot 1s gene- 
rally not a problem on pearl, millet 
if ıt is sown on or before July 15 


Much of dryland agriculture still 
depends upon sound and simple 
farm practices. "There are many 
operations which a farmer general- 
ly does for raising crops and if 
these operations are done right 
and on time, better yields can be 
secured The classical example 1s 
advancing the sowing date of rabi 
(post-monsoon) crops 1n the Deccan 
region comprising Bellary, Bijapur 
and Sholapur areas By shifting 
the date of sowing from the tradı- 
tional October 7 to immediately 
after a soaking shower in Septem- 
ber, the yield advantage is of the 
order of 100 per cent (Table 15). 
Yield advantages of the order of 
30 per cent have been secured by 
early planting of cotton at Indore 
and upland rice m the Rewa 
region 


Mention has already been made 
of the use of high plant population 
to get the best out of the hıgh 
yielding varieties In the case of 
post-monsoon (rabi) sorghum, the 
recommended seed rate for the 
traditional variety M 35-1 1s 4-5 
kg per hectare Wath improved 
varieties like R-16 or with hybrid 
CSH-I sorghum a seed rate of 
8-10 kg per hectars 1s necessary 
(Table 16) 


The most common feature ın the 
farmers’ fields 1s the unevenness of 
stand The drop in yield caused 
by the big gaps that normally occur 
in farmers’ fields can never be 
made up by any other management 
practice The need 1s to develop a 
simple but efficient seed-drill so 
that uniform stands are obtained 


WW ue it 1s possible to charac- 
terize the climate of a place in 
statistical terms, conditions sn any 
given season are essentially unpre- 
dictable. Thus, while crop plans 
may be drawn up on a long range 
basis, one should make adjust- 


- 
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ments according to the season and 
its progress. 


The most frequent seasonal aber- 
rations met with an India are 
(1) delayed onset of monsoon, 
(2) long dry spells and (3) early 
stoppage of rams Commencing 
from 1972-73, which was the driest 
year within — hving memory, 
researches were taken up on alter- 
native crops and ‘crop life saving 
practices’ to meet aberrant weather 
conditions 


Tre strategy to deal with the 
delayed onset of the monsoon con- 
sists of shifting to shorter duration 
varieties within the same crop if 
the delay 1s not more than 2-3 
weeks beyond which the crops 
themselves must change. For 
instance, ın the Hyderabad region 
for the normal sowings in the third 
week of June, Sorghum and castor 
are the traditional crops. ‘Their 
sowing may continue even if the 
monsoon is delayed up to the 
middle of July Beyond this date 
sorghum progressively becomes 
less productive and should be re- 
placed with pearl mullet or finger 
mullet (Table 17) Similarly, castor 
should be replaced with sunflower 
Beyond the middle of August, the 
most efficient crop is fox tail millet 
When sowings are delayed to the 
first week of September; short sea- 
son gram legumes like cowpeas, 
horsegram (Dolichos biflorus) and 
field beans (Dolichos lablab) axe 
the most efficient It 1s true that 
as the season gets delayed the yield 
potential 1s reduced, but total crop 
failures can be avoided 


Irrespective of the onset of the 
monsoon, the second kind of sea- 
sonal aberration 1s long gaps in 
rainfall In South India where 
rains are expected till the second 
week of October or later, drought 
affected crops can be saved by 
ratooning them ummeduiately after 
the first heavy showers ın late 
August or early September The 
ratooning in effect erases the earlier 
effects of drought During 1972-73, 
a crop of sorghum which went 
through 60 days of drought yielded 
only 2 quintals of gram and 8 
quintals of straw when allowed to 
mature compared to 75 quintals of 
grain and 22 quintals of fodder 
when at was ratooned ın September 


, 


(Table 18). Ratoonıng can also be 
used to save pearl millet. 


Castor, redgram and groundnut 
subjected to moisture stress can 
revive and regenerate rapidly when 
sprayed with 2 per cent solution. of 
urea immediately after the receipt 
of the rains 


If the drought spell is so intense 
and of such a duration as to kill 
the planted crop, there may still be 
tıme for sowing alternate crops. To 
enable farmers to do this, State 
governments will have to build up 
buffer stocks of seeds of such alter- 
nate crops 


Life saving irrigation using runoff 
stored ın farm ponds minimizes the 
ill effects of drought When mon- 
soon stops early the only way to 
save the crop 1s through application 
of water from farm ponds 


Maw of the practıces suggested 
above are applicable to areas which 
receive the monsoon up to the mid- 
dle of October or later "There are, 
however, States such as Haryana, 
Western Rajasthan and parts of 
Gujarat where the rainfall itself 1s 
limited to 2-3 months and none of 
the practices suggested earlier, 
except farm ponds, would be found 
useful The approach un such 
situations 1s to calculate the proba- 
bility of a given growing season 
using the past 60-100 years rainfall 
data For example, ıf the cumu- 
lative probabilities for a 100 day 
growing season are 40 per cent, for 
an 80 day season 70 per cent and a 
60 day season 100 per cent, then 
ideally crops requiring 100, 80 and 
60 days to mature should occupy 
40, 30 and 30 per cent of the area 
respectively 


The above information is now 
being put together in an integrated 
package in the pilot project areas 
Because risks are high in the semi- 
arid areas, farmers will be very re- 
luctant to make anvestments There- 
fore. considerable organisational 
and extension work would be need- 
ed to assist the farmers ın adopting 
more efficient methods of land and 
water conservation and use. In 
several areas like watershed 
management 1t would be necessary 
to generate the requisite quantum 
of cooperative endeavour in the 
entire watershed area Otherwise, 


recycling of run-off water will not 
be possible. 


(f) Agriculture and 
and income generation 


Everyone agrees that much of 
the employment opportunity 1n our 
country has to come from the agri- 
cultural sector Even now, over 
7096 of our people depend upon 
agriculture for their living and this 
percentage is not likely to change 
in the coming ten years or so. We 
also know that, historically, a rise 
in standards of living has been 
associated with the gradual with- 
drawal of labour from routine ope- 
rations of farming to more indus- 
trial pursuits. In other words, a 
diversification of labour use will 


employment 
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have to be achieved through linking 
the farm and factory into one inte- 
grated unit. I would like to briefly 
mention the kinds of problems we 
are confronted with in accomplish- 
ing our desire to improve the op- 
portunıtıes for gainful employment 
in the agricultural sector, particular- 
ly ın the context of the energy 
CTISIS 


Broadly speaking, employment 
can be increased ıh areas with irri- 
gation facilities through multiple 
cropping or growing more than one 
crop per year, mixed farming 
involving an integration of crop 
and livestock husbandry in both 
ırrıgated and rainfed areas, scienti- 
fic dry farming in semi-arid areas 


TABLE 1 


Plant nutrient input-output position in India for 1971 





1, Area under important crops (rice, wheat, maize, Sugarcane, 


101.4 m ha 


cotton, potato, sorghum and pearl millet) 


2 Production in million tonnes 


3 Plant removal 


1) In million tonnes 
a) with high-yrelding varieties 
b) with locals 

u) In kg/ha 
a) with high-yielding varteties 
b) with locals 


4 Fertilizer consumed 


873 cereals -- 1173 sugar- 
cane + 1.17 cotton + 4,83 


potato 
N P205 K20 
a) 26 11 38 
b) 30 12 6.9 
a) 251 112 37.3 


b) 300 120 (676 


a) In milion tonnes a) 18 06 0.3 
b) Inkg/ha of important cropped area 173 56 30 
c) Estimated erosion and other losses of N @ 40% c) 69 — — 
d) Effective fertilizer nutrient addition 1n kg/ha 

of Important crop area d) 104 56 3.0 

5 Potential for recycling of human & animal wastes 
. in kg/ha of agricultural land 419 11.1 24 6 
6. Potential from bones in kg/ha of agricultural land 01 05 — 


—.....0. 0...“ — — —— 
*Calculations made by Dr B Ramamoorthy, Project-Co-ordinator, All-India Soil Test 


Crop Response Project 


TABLE 2 


Percent gram legume N to total N in all arable crops 











India Egypt UK *World Total 

"ERKENNEN. eeu 
1948-52 213 243 109 65 116 
1961-65 221 244 11.1 55 143 
1967 252 16 3 7.0 67 13 8 
1969 30 6 13.9 88 84 13 8 
1970 340 151 68 78 141 
1971 24.7 18 4 10 8 65 188 
1972 26 7 14 8 83 68 142 


— o ..—....—o. M — — 
These figures were derived by P S Nutman from FAO Production Yearbooks To 


obtain the amounts of nitrogen 1n arable produce, annual yields of produce for each 
listed crop were multiplied by the percentage of nitrogen present in the harvested 


produce. 
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and changing the main cropping 
season in flood-prone areas . 


The tropics and  sub-tropical 
regions of the world are fortunate 
ın having abundant o sunlight 
throughout the year and hence, if 
water and nutrients are available, 
some crop or the other can be taken 
during all the 12 months The 
Indicative World Plan prepared by 
FAO acknowledges that multiple 
cropping will have to play a domi- 
nant role in increasing employment 
opportunities as well as for lower- 
ing under-employment in the rural 
areas of the tropics 


We havé a large underground 
water reserve ın the Indo-gangetic 
plains of north India and some of 
our farmers have developed low cost 
devices, like a tubewell made of 
bamboo, which could help to use 
this ground water for raising crops 
Similarly, opportunities for hit 
ırrıgatıon are great However, for 
this purpose there 1s need for ade- 
quate energy—either electric power 
or diesel and other petroleum pro- 
ducts If energy 1s not available, 
the opportunities provided by 
multiple cropping for employment 
generation become irrelevant 


nilay; energy 1s a basıc need 
for scientific dry farming where the 
timeliness of operations and the 
method of sowing make all the 
difference between a good and a 
poor crop We have fairly exten- 
sive heavy black soils which have 
a great power to retain mois- 
ture | Unfortunately, this capa- 
city to retain moisture itself becomes 
a handicap during the monsoon 
season because with the available 
bullock power and the kinds of 
implements used, the farmer 1s not 
able to handle the soil. Hence, he 
patiently waits for the moisture to 
diminish and then sows a crop in 
late September when the relatively 
dry sol ıs more amenable for 
bemg handled with the power 
source available to him 


Naturally, this kind of farming 
system ıs prone to high instability 
since, sometimes, as 
during the 1973-74 winter, there 
may be no winter rainfall at all. 
On the other hand, if the farmer 
had adequate power, he could have 
taken an assured crop during the 


happened . 


TABLE 3 
Changes in input and yield of wheat during 1966-67 to 1972-73 


^. 





S No Item 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 


— 








1 Yield q/ha 


2645 3346 3449 3040 3279 3310 2922 

2 Percentage area 

under HYV 5.3 62 5 900 9] 2 99 3 99 8 100 0 
3. Nutrient use (kg/ha) 

a) N 28 5 392 641 633 710 82 7 97 9 

b) P205 47 133 222 220 285 423 491 

c) K20 07 22 66 32 30 50 99 
4 No of ırrıgatıons 5 4 7 6 6 7 6 


xData from the Punjab Agricultural University The fertilizer applied is per year and 
hence would ınclude at least one more Kharif crop. i md j 








TABLE 4 
Average World Yield 
(Tonnes/ha ın 1970) 
Cereals Legumes 
Maıze 241 Soyabeans 133 
Rice 226 Peas 112 
Barley 165 Groundnut 095 
Wheat 1 48 Bengal Gram 0 70 
Sorghum 1 17 Red Gram 0 67 
Average annual growth 


rate 1n yield 2 05% 


TABLE 5 
Seepage losses from farm ponds lined with various materials 


Hyderabad, 1973-74 
ne CC ii mim ir. ik 


Material Seepage loss (mmilday) 
Untreated control 302 0 
Soil — cow dung — straw ; 93 
Asphalt 15 
Cement concrete (standard) 00 





TABLE 6 
Yield of local and improved varieties of Dryland Crops At “O” Nitrogen level 


$ 
m e 9 OGeÀEàÓÀÓ9!"Àr|!Á( o àÉ iUm € C I( C C NAR 





Yield q/ ha 
Crop 
Local Improved varieties 
Sorghum 122 220 
Pearl mıllet s 94 128 
Rıce 262 312 
Cowpeas 6.2 127 





Courtesy: Sorghum, Millets, Rice and Dryland Projects. 
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niai monsoon season by sowing 
the seeds on ridges, allowing the 
furrow to act as a drain 


Mixed farming, involving a com- 
bination of agriculture and animal 
husbandry, certainly provides an 
important method of increasing 1n- 
come and employment to farmers 
with small holdings as well as to 
landless labour Recent events 
have, however, shown that af there 
is no long term scientific policy in 
the development of mixed farming 
systems, the problems of feeding 
the hungry would get only aggra- 
vated ‘Take, for example, poultry 
which require large quantities of 
maize, sorghum, and other grains 
Poultry farming should be encour- 
aged only of there 1s an adequate 
supply of feed grains since poultry 
and man compete for the same 
grains 


On the other hand, the cow or 
buffalo 1s an excellent anumal from 
the point of complementarıty with 
man in food habits. The cow can 
digest cellulosic material which 
cannot be digested by man Thus, 
the relationship between the cow 
and the human being is comple- 
mentary and not competitive. 
Scavenging animals like pigs have 
been used effectively in China for 
generating production based on 
recycling principles The same 
principle can be adopted in the 
case of pond fisheries where highly 
productive systems can be develop- 
ed based upon the supply of some 
of the waste products of ducks and 
pigs : 

Only such high synergy systems 
will have a multiplier effect on eco- 
nomic growth 


I am mentioning this because 
quite often the introduction of anı- 
mal husbandry 1s recommended as 
a panacea for ımprovıng the eco- 
nomuc situation of small and 
marginal farmers This will be 
correct only if the animal chosen 
in the programme will not compete 
with man for food and if the whole 
production system 1s designed upon 
recycling principles 


Almost every year, in July and 
August, the world hears about 
floods 1n parts of eastern India and 
Bangladesh Ihe  Brahmaputra 
valley ıs chromeally prone to floods 
Flood-control is possible but 


TABLE 7 . 


Performance of local and imported varieties at various population levels 


— M  —— HÀ ——  — —... 
(X 103) plants/ha 





Entry ——_ m. 
140 220 300 
Yield (q/ha) 
Local 132 142 153 
Svvarna 324 362 378 
CSH-1 396 457 443 
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TABLE 8 . 


Efficient Crops 
———— a 














Yield q/fha 
Centre 
Traditional crop Efficient crop 

Bellary Cotton 20 Sorghum 267 
Varanası VVheat 86 Chıckpea 28 6 
Agra Wheat 130 Mustard 20 8 
Hissar Wheat 32 Eruca sativa 16.1 
Anantapur Groundnut 53 Sunflowers 91 
Rajkot : } 


gests 


TABLE 9 
Effect of row distances and population density on yield of castor 
Hyderabad, 1973-74 
————MM— ————— 





Spacing Mean yield Population[ha Mean yield 
(cm) (g/ ha) (X 103 (g/ha) 
e TV" (DERE 

450 169 25 198 
675 182 50 19 4 
900 196 75 198 
1125 18.7 100 173 
1350 195 125 165 
CD (0 05) 19 CD (0 05) 16 
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TABLE 10 


Response of old varieties of Sorghum to fertilization 
—.—— —k—”---.—.4N-4.4—— —€“.N.— —— —“ —— ——. 


N (kg/ha) Yield of grain (kg/hectare) 
0 549 

30 571 

60 646 


(Source Agricultural Research Station, Nandyal, Andhra Pradesh) 
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would involve heavy investment. 
At present, the main crop season in 
these areas 1s the flood prone sea- 
son, with the result there is severe 
loss to crops There are, however, 
great opportumities im these areas 
for lift ırmgatıon and underground 
water exploitation, which could 
help to make the flood-free season 
into the main cropping season. 
This would need power. 


Thus, given adequate energy, we 
can make good progress 1n capital- 
ising upon the employment oppor- 
tunities now available m the rural 
sector "This is why at 1s unfortunate 
that power has become so scarce 
and expensive. Scientists and 
technologists have yet to develop 
low cost methods of using 
solar, wind and tidal energy 
ın a large way. We must develop 
procedures for the use of the na- 
tural sources of power and for the 
creation of energy plantations as 
speedily as possible, as otherwise 
ıt will be very difficult to assure 
remuneratıve employment to the fast 
growing population. 


(2) Converston of scientific advan- 
ces into production and prosperity 
benefits 


I had earlier pointed out that 
while scientific advances provide 
the foundation upon which econo- 
muc progress can be built, obvious- 
ly, they by themselves cannot take 
us to the desired end pomt A 
whole series of public policies 
induding land reforms and 
arrangements for the timely and 
adequate supply of the needed 
inputs are a must for enabling the 
adoption of improved practices by 
all sections of the farming commu- 
nity Both the social and ecologi- 
cal infrastructure needed for 
sustained agricultural advances 
have to be built up While these 
are well-known facts, I would like 
to indicate briefly two kinds of ap- 
proaches initiated. by the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research 
for making our extension efforts 
more suited to specific farming 
systems 


One programme relates to the 
organisation in a group of villages 
or a watershed an operational 
research project with a view to 
identify the operational problems 
in the transfer of technology and 


TABLE 11 


Response of dryland crops to fertilizer nitrogen in the range of 0 to 40 kg. 


Crop Base yield Response kg/ha 
(q/ha) per kg N 

NNNM EM ME LLL 

Upland rice 16.2 250 

Sorghum 257 235 

Pearl millet ; 95 155 

Wheat 208 26.0 

Barley $ 196 24.0 

Safflower ` 79 19 6 
2800 CC—-—-—————————— Se 

TABLE 12 


Moisture use and fertilizer application 


, 








Treatment Yield (q/ha) Moisture use (cm) ^ 
NO 158 263 
N40 29 8 30 6 
N80 38 5 7 316 ' 
Nızo 460 331 
CD (0 05) 19 — 


——o———— — —  ——————X 


TABLE 13 


Weed control studies 


Yield (q/ha) 
Ciop ee 
Weed free (standard) Unweeded (check) 
6600900200 
Upland rıce 442 155 
Pearl millet 178 93 
Maize 46 6 176 
Sorghum 146 92 


A nl 


TABLE 14 
Crop-weed competition studies at Sholapur 


(HB-3 Pearl mıllet) 





Treatinent Yield (q/ha) 
Weed infested for 10 days 1417 
20 days 13.79 
30 days 5.38 
40 days 5.68 
50 days 2.29 
Unweeded check 1.31 
CD (0 05) 3,63 


—7.00.———. —————— 
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to standardıse methods för the 
rapıd spread of new technology 
There are three guiding principles 
for these projects 


() Pride ın poverty and the 
standardisation of low cost, labour 
intensive production techniques 
based on the concept of production 
by masses 


(Çı) Scientific land and water 
use and the upgrading of the eco- 
logical infrastructure essential for 
sustained agricultural advance 


(ui Diversification of labour use 
resulting in an enhanced purchas- 
ıng power among the poorest sec- 
tions of the village community 


I f these aims are to be achieved, 
we have to alter the style of our 
project formulation and ımple- 
mentation In the operational 
research project areas, agricultural 
scientists first work out what they 
consider will be good for the farm- 
ers They then seek the advice of 
the farmers on the programme and 
then finalise the programme in a 
way that it fits in with what farmers 
feel will be good for then This 
means that there will be no univer- 
sal project or plan If such plans 
are to be implemented at the techni- 
cal level, barriers among the depart- 
ments dealing with agriculture, 
horticulture, anımal husbandry and 
fisheries will have to be broken 
During kharıf 1974, three such pro- 
jects have been imtiated in rice- 
based farming systems in Orissa, 
West Bengal and Andhra Pradesh 


The other technique in the trans- 
fer of technology to illiterate pea- 
sants 1s the organisation of Krishi 
Vigyan Kendras or Agricultural 
Polytechnics based on the technique 
ot learning by domg The precise 
programmes of traming will vary 
from one farming system to another 
but would all aim to maximise the 
economic benefits of the available 
land, water, animal and human 
resources r 


The tasks are thus complex They 
are also urgent. They do not in- 
volve much capıtal but do mvolve 
cooperation, team work and pre- 
paredness for different weather 
possibilities We have by and 
large adequate technical skill Will 
we find the wil to apply it? 


TABLE 15 
Effect of sowing date on yield of Rabi crop 
` Sholapur Centre, 1971 














Yield q/ha 
Sowing date ———— if o——— 
oio Sorghum Saffower Chickpea Wheat 
September 8 88 124 84 47 
September 20 54 99 74 46 
October 7” 42 72 44 21 
October 23 15 40 41 20 
*Normal date of sowing 
TABLE 16 ° 
Effect of plant population density on yield (q/ha) of Sorghum E 
Bellary, 1973 
Population (103) 40 48 54 70 100 125 
M-35-1 302 . 360 379 392 435 443 
R-16 337 365 390 472 495 595 
TABLE 17 


Effect of sowing dates on the yield of Kharıf crops 
Hyderabad, 1973-74 




















Yield (q/ha) 
25— Sorghum Peal mullet Finger millet 
(CSH-1) (HB-3) (Sharada) 
June 8 54 1) 320 226 
Tune 22 461) 419) 19 8 
Tuly 7 172 341) 29 5) 
July 20 09 239 30 7) 
August 3 09 174 37 3) 
August 17 07 180 Failed 
TABLE 18 
Ratoonıng of drought affected crops 
Hyderabad, 1972-73 
Yield g/ha 
ii Gram Fodder 
Sorghum 
Plant crop, affected by 60 days' drought — 80 
Drought affected crop ratooned after a soakıng shovver 75 220 


Pearl millet 


Plant crop, affected by drought 167 — 
Ratooned durmg drought ın anticipation of rains 18 1 — 
Ratooned after a soaking shower 259 — 





Books 


INDIA”S FOOD PROBLEM AND POLICY SINCE 
INDEPENDENCE by B M. Bhatıa, Somaıya Publi- 


46 "cations, Bombay 1970 


Y 
“THIS ıs a very depressing story, writes Bhatıa in the 
book under review, and no one who reads tt can fail 


N 


to agree It ıs a story of how the food. problem arose, 
was mıshandled, how shortsightedness and political 
expediency—as well as that famuliar failing, the lack of 
political muscle—made nonsense of the successively 
postponed target dates for achieving self-sufficiency. 
The Green Revolution, of which so much was made 
but a mere five years ago, now seems a sick joke as 


the mınıstrymen make frantıc purchases from a depleted 
international foodgrains market. 


This is not to say that production has not increased 
It is just that far more remains to be done, and 
Bhatia’s analysis shows up our past mistakes He 
tells his story logically and competently, touching 
upon all aspects of problem and policy, and both 
the successes and failures of our fight against hunger 
come across clearly through the analytical narrative 
and the profusion of statistical tables 


The story begms well before independence, as the 
author discusses the situation in the last century, and 
the then government's lack of concern ına world of 
‘statistical fantasies.” By 1880 India had reached a 
position where dernand for and supply of foodgrains 
were precariously balanced, thereafter the situation 
grew steadily worse Demand grew both because of 
the increase in population (especially after 1921) and 
the high ancome elasticity of demand, while domesüc 
production lagged behind. By the early twenties 
India had become a net importer of foodgrams, and 
by World War II the situation was ‘explosive’. As 
Bhatia points out, 'the British must share a part of 
the responsibility for the present food crisis ın India ” 


The critical foodstocks position at the time of 
independence, accentuated by the loss of valuable 
irjgated land to Pakistan, provoked the government 
to proclaım 1951 as the target date for selt-sufficiency 
Yet, the campaign was crippled by the need to grow 
more foodgraıns and commercial crops simultaneously, 
so that while food output went up by 3m tonnes, 
ımports went up by 4.7m. 


Then came the plans, of which the first was the 
most successful—the target was exceeded, imports 
reduced and prices came down drastically Price 
controls were replaced by minimum support prices 
for the farmer, and an aura of complacency settled 
all around. Not very surprisingly, it was on this 
precarious base that the second plan launched its 
ambitious industrialization programme—and Bhatia 
devotes the major part of a chapter to show how 
essential it 1s to have a sufficiently large and 
unfortuitious agricultural surplus before such a shift 
ın priorities 1s justified Despite the fact that imports 
shot up again, the third plan considered warnings 
‘too alarmist’ and continued fo favour a build-up of 
industry using deficit financing. Result: in four out 
of five years of the plan, production was lower than 
in the last year of the second plan High prices, 
controls, and monopoly procurement came back. 


By this time, imports had become a permanent 
feature of our food plans, ever since the first PL, 480 
agreement had been signed ın 1956 Bhatia contends 
—and quite convincingly—that the net result of these 
imports was to discourage expansion ın the domestic 
production of wheat, since the subsidized sale of 
PL 480 wheat kept wheat prices down "There were 
other dangers to this 'ship-to-mouth' existence too. 


jt bred a state of complacency and these stocks were 
used for current consumption instead of building up 
buffer stocks “The author also pomts out that the 
avaılabılıty of budgetary finance, ın the form of the 
rupee grants from the agreements, created a vested 
interest ın the continuation of that source indefinitely 
His points are logical and well-supported, and his 
conclusion that ‘we might as well have imported 
fertilizers and other agricultural inputs to increase 
food production in the country instead of importing 
foodgrains’ seems rational This 1s by far the most 
interesting chapter ın the book, though the author 
also deals exhaustively with public distribution 
problems [He emphasisses here that hoarders only 
ageravate shortages but do not create them] To 


ensure that stocks reach the market, he suggests that ^ 


the supply of scarce inputs be linked’ up with 
‘suaranteed’ procurement from the farmer: something 
increasingly talked about these days. 


The book is comprehensive and the arguments 
well supported by statistics Unfortunately, ıt was 
written a few years ago when the “Green Revolution’ 
had just burst upon the scene.  Bhatia cannot 
obviously analyse here reasons for its restriction to 
a few States and crops, which is what is engaging 
our attention today. And had Bhata written 
this book more recently his conclusions would 
undoubtedly have been grimmer. Food shortages, 
like other events in history, have a disconcerting habit 
of repeating themselves. 


Rajeev Batra 


ECONOMICS OF LAND REFORM AND FARM 
SIZE IN INDIA by Prof A.M. Khusro, Macmillan, 
India 


THE opening paragraph of the introduction states 
that the analysis ıs not ın the framework of common 
sense and the language of public admunistration, but 
in micro-economic terms And that 1s precisely what 
it 1s—an exercise ın craft-idsocy. 


The agrarian problem is seen not in the perspective 
of the development needs of the country, but as a 
tussle between the demands of equity and the 
demands of feasible or ‘optimum’ productivity on 
the mmmum size of holdmgs. The conclusion 
therefore, 1s the worn out one: the minimum size of 
holdings should be 5 acres, ‘This, obviously, is a 
conclusion which relates to the ‘feasible’ size of 
holdings ‘and not ‘optimum’ sizes. The policy tools 
of land rationing and tenurial reforms are invoked by 
the dictates of mere ‘feasibility’, which leaves one 
guessing as to when, if ever, food prices will fall 
and the process of ‘industrialization’ cease to be 
inflationary 


To be slightly rigorous, and Khusro swears by 
analytical rigour, the term ‘land rationing’ 1s mnappro- 
pmate ın ‘India, that 1s Bharat’. We are, ıt may be 
recalled, a socialistic pattern of society, not burdened 
by a socialist State. Rationing presupposes prior collec- 
tion and then a distribution. Where the free market for 
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land exists, even if it be below a land ceiling specified 
by the government, the usage of the ferm ‘rationing’ 
ıs a bogey It implies that the State power ıs 
independent of relations ın land which ıs definitely 
not the case It is tantamount to raising false hopes 
and false alarms! 


The discussion becomes hilarious when an economust 
seriously poses the problem what is the upper limit 
ot holdings (land ceiling) that must be imposed to 
bring people bzlow the size unt to the 5 acre 
specification and give land to the mullions of landless 
In this era of the New Maths, 1 admıt that simple 
arithmetic 1s a most pedestrian approach But divide 
the arable area by the agrarian population and we 
know where our economists left off thinking 


Several ‘paragraphs of the introduction show what 
can happen when this simple fact 1s not grasped 
Within the same para (page XIV, para 2), one 
sentence declares “To be sure land in India is not 
ın absolute shortage”, and another “İn the feasible 
future we may take it that land zs in absolute and 
permanent shortage and its demand exceeds its 
supply’? I hope it is a printing mistake one way 


The first chapter may be slurred over, being a mere 
formality, a kind of greetings to the agrarian problem 
on the part of the author. The second chapter is full 
of ingenious diagrams The idea as to show that 
‘some of the greatest insights into the successes and 
failures of Indian land reforms can be had by treating 
it as a colossal experiment in price and quantitative 
controls in_an otherwise free system, and studying 
the impact of the price mechanism on land 
organization.’ 


Land rents are increasing due to population and 
income rise, and this burden is not being met by a 
corresponding increase in the productivity of land 
Rent control led only to the eviction of tenants 
and thus ‘rationing’ had to be introduced (as 
exemplified by the Bombay and Hyderabad 'Tenancy 
and Agricultural Lands Acts) But even 'rationing! 
did not help, since through social pressures, the bigger 
power groups in the villages made tenants voluntarily 
surrender their lands Khusro suggests that this 
eventuality could have been provided for by making 
land re-saleable to the government only. One wonders 
what the collectors would have done with pieces of 
land if the same social- power groups jeopardized 
running ıt as a state farm, or leasing ıt out to the 
tenants 


The chapter on share cropping is, in contrast, very 
clear and incisive “The extent of share cropping, the 
essentially exploitative nature of the arrangement and 
the social costs involved are clearly brought out. A 
‘Tillers’ day’ 1s recommended, on which day all 
tenants become owners and, m due course, pay 
compensation 


The second part of the book is full of data from 
the Farm Management Studies, Census of Land 
Holdings and N.S S. on the minimum feasible holding 


of land It is sought to demarcate areas and farm 
families which have to wait upon a programme of 
size tenure changes from those which do not require 
size tenure reforms and can go ahead with a 
programme of input intensification. Three criteria 
are applied—a plough unit, an income unit, and a 
work unit It 1s found that both the plough umt and 
the work unit of land comes to 75 acres on an 
all-India average The income umt, however, 1s 15 
acres (Rs 1,200 per annum being the income deemed 
as minimum for a farm family) 


lhree issues are raised (a) the reliability of the 
data, (b) the reconciliation of the three minima and 
(c) the direction in which these minima are likely to 
change as time goes by The ‘reconciliation’ of the 
three minima as performed by stating the minimum 
as 75 acres and sending farm members to seek 
non-farm employment This is indeed a curious 
solution, given that the Indian agrarian problem 1s 
defined as one of overcrowding due to non-availabi- 
lity of non-farm employment. 


The reader would have been wondering all the time 
what happened to the legendary 5 acre mmimum 
mentioned in the antroduction The direction of 
change, says the author, of the minima, is towards 
5 acres, since intensification of cultivation and break- 
up of the joint family ıs bound to lead to this This is 
speculation For, irrigation is the determinant of 
intensification and the whole exercise of demarcation 
becomes contingent upon this one technological 
factor Of arrıgatıon, however, there 1s not even a 
cursory mention in the whole book 


It ıs in an amtegrated analysis of uneconomic 
holdings (chapter 12) that the author wallows in self 
contradiction He concludes ‘the view which regards 
land reforms, cooperative farming and structural 
changes ın size and tenure as a precondition to 
agricultural development im all cases and everywhere 
also appears, in the light of the foregoing analysis, 
to have got hold of the wrong end of the stick 
altogether’? This, on the basis of two findings, (a) 
while a large proportion of households and a small 
fraction of area ıs size-disabled, a umformly 
moderate proportion of households as well as area 1s 
subject to tenurial disincentives and (b) taking the 
country as a whole, as much as two thirds to four 
fifths of the area 1s free from tenurial problems Only 
3% of acreage suffers from both smallness of size 
and from adverse tenurial conditions. 


In the next section, he runs up against the question 
of unemployment Studies by Ashish Bose, V. K R 
V Rao and the present author have revealed that no 
transfer of manpower from agmcufture to industry 
large enough, can be expected to take place by 1981 
Sixty-three million: agricultural households of which 
11 million were landless, was estimated in the 1961 
census Twenty-six million were size disabled, thus 
making 37 million households disabled. This 
represents 200 million unemployed or underemployed 
If they are to remaın on the land, the need for radical 
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land reform 1s essential The framework of common 
sense, like the ghost of the King of Denmark, seems 
to be the bane of Khusro : 


The section on the optimum size of holdings, starting 
with a discussion on alternative definitions of efficiency 
and their relative merits, takes Farm Management Data 
which has thrown up the paradoxical. as farm size 
(acreage) expands, gross output and farm business 
income declines (per acre} but net profits per acre 
increase — Khusro first presents Sen's method of 
resolving the paradox and lists the limitations of his 
approach ‘Then he shows how the data, corrected 
by an andex of fertility points towards constant returns 
to scale m Indian agriculture. 
so long as farm size expansion 1S seen as marginal 
changes, the constant returns to scale prevails But, 
the green revolution areas are proof of the fact that 
farm size expansion, if large enough, shows increasing 
returns to scale! Our middle class, negotiating between 
science and the status quo, count their pennies all 
through lıfe and confronted by the shopkeeper, declare 
the whole effort useless To the petty bourgeois 
philosophy of ‘cheaper by the dozen’, they have no 
answer 


Amitabh Mukhopadhyay 


AGRICULTURAL COLONISATION IN INDIA 
SINCE INDEPENDENCE by B H Farmer, Oxford 
University Press, 1974. 


THIS book, as its preface succinctly states, 18 a 
comprehensive study of the agricultural colonisation 
of wasteland in India since independence, that is to 
say of government organised projects to establish 
people on wasteland in groups large enough to require 
entirely new settlements In a country suffering from 
chronic food shortages, ıt 1s obvious that an enquiry 
into any facet related to agriculture has an intrinsic 
importance of its own, and this is all the more so 
if the enquiry is both methodical and perceptive in 
its approach 


Even before independence, and, of course, much 
more so after 1947, the feeling that every inch of 
available land should be productively utilised has 
mcreasingly gained momentum Interwoven ın this 
belief were the twin notions that (a) there was land 
(for some ın plenty), which could be reclaimed, and 
(b) that there was a large landless and unemployed 
labour force which could be gainfully rehabilitated on 
such land İn this book, B H Farmer has attempted 
both to analyse the validity of these assumptions and 
(ın much more detail) to explore the conditions and 
workings of such rehabilitation or colonisation? 
projects that have already been set up. 


While discussing the actual colonisation schemes 
themselves, the author thas dealt ın some detail with 
the physical areas of colonisation, the nature and 
scale of this colonisation ın relative terms and the 
social categorisation of those who have ‘benefited’ 
from these projects He has also  painstakingly 


N 


One may note that ' 


examined the natural difficultes confronting colonisa- 
ton anmdity, rainfall variability, hydrological and 
soil problems and wild life, and has strongly advocated 
the proper surveying of natural resources, the necessity 
for data providing organssations, and a thorough 
knowledge of land-use technology before a colonisation 
project 1s to be taken up 


Many of the author's inferences, although made in 
the specific context of ‘colonisation’, are broadly 
relevant to the agrarian pattern ın India. For mstance, 
talking of, “Credit and Indebtedness (pg 204-205) he 
writes “The striking and, indeed, depressing feature 
in colonisation schemes during the author’s fieldwork 
was the heavy rehance for credit on traders, money 
lenders and other private sources’ If such is the 
pernicious hold of these invidious agencies in 
government backed newly settled colonies; one can 
safely generalise about their strangle-hold on the 
agricultural economy of the country as a whole In 
fact, the author himself adds ‘A similar situation, 
of course, still prevails generally among small farmers 
in India, ın spite of recent advances in the provision 
of co-operative credit’ . 


Equally helpful, ın the formulation of an economic 
consciousness free from colonial prejudices, 1s his 
unequivocal hostility to, ‘uninformed judgements on 
alleged “backwardness” and “conservatism” (or worse, 
“laziness” and “incorrigible ignorance”) of the peasant 
or colonist’ that 1s frequently heard, ‘from the hips of 
visiting experts . . and town based Indians’, In fact, 
there are many more examples of such inferences 
which can lead to fruitful generalisations, not the least 
being the author’s comment on governmental attitudes 
and bureaucratic inertia 


However, while the book 1s laudable for the purely 
empirical collection and evaluation of data on a subject 
on which hitherto not much light had been shed, one 
cannot agree with the author on some of his policy 
conclusions For instance, ın crystallising the economic 
alternative to the extensification of agriculture in the 
form of colonisation, he has not sufficiently stressed 
the imperative necessity for land reform. To him, the 
only other alternative to colonisation or, at least, the 
only alternative which he isolates and discusses, is the 
intensification of agriculture through improvement of 
souls on existing cultivated lands, better irrigation and 
dramage facilities and high yielding fertilisers and 
seeds To this, suffice it to add that the so-called 
Green Revolution has strikingly illustrated (and the 
book was written after the Green Revolution) that m 
the absence of more equitable structural changes ın the 
agrarian fabric, any ‘intensification’ will serve to make 
the rich richer and the poor poorer, without in any 
way providing a long-term durable solution to India’s 
agrarian problems Indeed, in this context, it would 
be equally appropriate to say that 'colonısatıons” on 
wastelands, and other such schemes, will have only 
the utmost marginal effect on agricultural production 
if an all pervasive attempt 1s not first made to rebuild 
anew the unjust social structure in the countryside 


Pavan Varma 
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At Formica India we keep getting big 
ideas about lamınates, ideas that 
make our laminates the designer s 
most creative companions 

Ever considered laminates as mural 
material, for instance? We think it's 
a great idea So we've started a new 
Formica Mural Service to execute 
your ideas into laminate mural 
designs One of our unique services 
intended to give designers and 
architects greater creative freedom 


More [deas 

Formica Artwork Servic for the 
lamınatıon of exclusive, original 
designs —given by you And a Formica 
Design Panel, a group of 6 leading 
artists to help us add new imaginative 
designs to our existing range, i 


New Concepts 

This ts not the first time so many 
new things have happened at Formica 
India We have been leaders in the 
field of laminating technology for 
some time now Leaders by providing 
original concepts in decor and new 
achievements in industry Extending 
the use of laminates into newer areas 
has been one of our main concerns 
We've explored several 

new possibilities. The most recent 
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ınter-lamınate silk without damaging 
the texture or colour of the fabric, 
And we have also developed designs 
in many colours to beautify the 
traditional Gujarati “Bâjot” This 
design is adaptable for a variety of 
vertical and horizontal applications, 


We believe it takes a few great ideas 
and a lot of dedication to stay ahead, 
At Formica India we are fortunate 
enough to have both 


Formica India Limited 
P O Box 64 
Poona 411001 


As always, Formica India are the leaders. 
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papers are perfect for accurate, colour reproduction and sharp g 
printing - on books, calendars, souvenirs, brochures and annual 5 
reports. Orlent have a vast range of paper for all printing ^ 
and writing needs. \ a x 
Orient are the largest paper manufacturers in india. Their skilled ( 


personnel, modern machinery and rigid qualıty control guarantee the 
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Place your orders now for the 
Seminar annual, INDIA: 1974, to 
appear on January 1, 1975. It 
will survey the problems thrown 
up in the year that is passing - 
and pick on the trends 

likely to develop in the year that 


Is beginning. 


Price Rs. 5 per copy. 
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For exporters, a complete export Service. 


on engineers and industrial . 


Escorts is a government recognised. 
export house and has to its credit 
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goods to textiles, to countries such as 


USA, UK, UAR, Sudan, Zambia, Ceylon 


and Malaysia. Plus a host of products . 
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100°/.. capacity utilisation = | 
1,000,000 tonnes of Urea produced = $100,000,000 saved! 


` © Total Urea output todate over 1 000 QOO tonnes f 
© increased foodgrain production todata over 4 000 000 tonnes, 
€ Tote! foceign exchange saving todate over $ 100 000 000 
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WANT TO SHOCK A ROCK? 


CP Rock Drills are designed and built to do that and 
more, with the utmost efficiency The'CP-225 is an 
excellent general purpose tool for short hole drilling 

er demolition work and is widely used in mines and 
quarries. The CP-32F is recommended for shaft 
einking, tunnel driving, quarry work, ‘excavation and 
road work, where fast drilling speeds, strong rotation 
end efficient hole clearing are required. 

Consolidated Pneumatic manufacture the widest range 
ef construction and mining tools and air compressors- 
to standards of workmanship and quality that have 
earned them the reputation of leaders and 
pace-setters in air power. 

(CP-225 and CP-32F are available as wet or dry 
machines, with a choice of 31"or 4}°x 7/8" chuck). 
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Look around you! City and sea surround you. 
You're at the throbbıng centre of business and pleasure. 










y « 
Welcome to a bright young serwce style 
—always sunny side up. 
yY ter! Behold the biggest, Come on, get happy! Sparkling 


most beautiful lobby ın all Asia! entertainment. Mood-food variety. 


And suddenly your world 
is full of surprises! | 


At Oberoi-Sheraton. Soaring five-star spectacular— 
created by two great names in the hotel world. 
Simply the best address in Bombay. 


Oberoi-Sheraton £— : 


Smiles splendour ..style! 


OBEROI HOTELS Bombay O Calcutta O Chandigarh Q Darjeeling Q Delhi O Gopalpur-on-Sea O Jodhpur O Sımla O Srinagar 
Cairo O Kathmandu (1 Singapore O Zanzibar East India Hotels 
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A richly carved temple; like a sculptured prayer... 


É looted to line . 
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some 


unscrupulous pocket! 


In ancient times, prayer often found expression 


ın loving, life-long labour Skilled hands shaped 


wood and stone and bronze into images of rare 


beauty, carved temples out of rock, and creatca 


through the years a priceless wealth of art and 
culture that has endured through centuries 


But times have sadly changed Today, this very 
heritage faces destruction At the hands of idol 
snatchers and vandals who exploit it for petty 

ersonal gain Temples of great antiquity are 

eing stripped, many irreparably damaged 
Our national heritage 1s slowly being destroye. 
A heritage that draws millions of visitors to our 
country. Earns us foreign exchange And helps 
generate prospenty and employment even in 
remote rural areas 


r 


ASP/TDC—1/72A 


Can we sit back and let this criminal destruction " 
go on unchecked? Government action alone 1s 

not enough to prevent ıt. We need a public that 
cares, People who take pride in and enjoy visiting 
our magnificent monuments Who discourage 
theft and vandalism Report ıt if it occurs 

And most importantly instil m the young a sense 
of national pride in our heritage, and the passion 
to protect it For let us not forget, once destroyed, 
this splendid heritage can never be replaced. 


You have a beautiful heritage 

You must preserve it 

Released by ' 
India Tourism Development Corporation for 
Department of Tourism 

Government of India 
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Jawaharlal Nebru's Speeches 


Selection of Nehru's speeches which reveal not only a statesman and patriot of 
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The problem 


India’s film : industry has manufactured and peddled over many decades a 
distinctly unique commodity to a wide and unsuspecting audience. Based 
primarily on fantasy, it has mocked at every value in a richly diverse culture. 
. Mock heroism, mock sex, mock dancing, mock singing, mock religion, mock 
" revolution — the lot. In its end product, it has shown the degree of degradation 
to which a transpdrently synthetic approach can lead. Its influence on society 
has been startling — in dress, styles of living, methods of working and, most 
shatteringly, in the dreams and aspirations of a deprived people. The bizarre 
world of the screen is the world to reach for. Unfortunately, this commodity 
faced no challenge of any stature until the arrival of the new Bengali film under 
Satyajit Ray. His Pather Panchali showed that films could be made with 
little finance, and no stars, and with integrity. Since then, there has been a 
gentle struggling, a push here, an upsurge there, a raising of more authentic 
voices, the slow birth of an indigenous cinema. But, it is beset with problems. 
Finance, distribution and, infinitely more serious, that of communicating in a 
medium which is not mock fantasy any more. For, the audience has come to 
regard the film as synonymous with a particular breed of song, dance, vulgarity, 
burlesque, violence, crudity, escape, often under the mush of misleading pro- 
gressive situations — rich man poor girl, rigid father growing son, erring 
husband devoted wife, etc. Is it ready, even in small measure, to receive a new 
experience from a familiar medium? If not, then how can the struggling new 
cinema survive and break through an obvious initial rejection. For one thing, 
far too much money is at stake. Then, the way of compromise propagated 


by some is also no solution because authenticity cannot be compromised; it, 


' changes and becomes what it is not. Neither is seeing a film an instant busi- 


? 


— 
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ness. You cannot read a book unless you learn the letters of an alphabet. 
And you cannot develop discrimination unless you read a wide variety of litera- 
ture, unless you are constantly exposed to the medium. The cinema requires 
an equal input if not more. İt also requires constant exposure which costs 
money, a quantum of money beyond the reach of the non-smuggling-backed 
producer. And this money can pay no dividends unless it communicates at 
once — which it cannot. So this is the circle of the contemporary cinema situa- 
tion out of which the new producers have to cut a way of survival and progress. 
They must be able to establish some point of communication with an otherwise 
addicted audience, they must know that this will be a slow and painful process, 
and that no glib passing the buck to the industry will do. A film or'a play ora | 
book has not only to find its audience but also be sustained by it, however specia- 
lised or restricted. This fundamental cannot be excused away either. On the 
other hand, there is no reason for undue excitement over the Film Finance 
Corporation's funds being spent on films that ostensibly have not been able to 
Sell. The breakthrough of an indigenous Indian cinema is going to require much 
greater effort than that at this early stage of experimentation. Any denial of 
sustenance now will be disastrous. In fact, the FFC has every reason fo be 
proud of its performance in the last few years. Support to the new producers 
must now be extended to the field of distribution so that at least they can show 
their films, otherwise where will this very slow motion confrontation between 
the overpowering, established industry and the emerging new take place. This 
issue of SEMINAR is an attempt to capture some aspects of the battle that is 
joined. 


Myths for sale 


KUMAR SHAHANI 


THE cinema for us ıs the most 
important of all the arts The 
mechanical reproduction of physı- 
cal realıty —after centuries of 
frustrated tentatıves—should have, 
once and for all, freed us both 
from its narrow fixed perspective 
and from the nebulous other- 
worldliness of art. Instead, here, 
as elsewhere, ıt has delivered the 
twin enemies of the people: a 
barely masked elitism' and the 
naked force of an under-developed 
market Hutler and Leni Reifens- 
thal discovered that the triumph of 
the will could be engineered 
through the le of the camera. 
Here, we have made of photo- 
graphic verısımılıtude the medium 
of lumpen fantasy The logic of 
“mass communication’ and its 
Opposite, “elatist withdrawal, both 
borrowed from a country which 
controls 70% of the world’s 
resources, 1S supposed to extend 
across a nation that has yet to 
electrify more than 60% of its 
villages We want to communi- 
cate with a ‘mass’ after having cut 
off all contact with the people— 
confirm the audiences in their 
repressed consciousness, continue 
to use the language developed 


through centuries of oppression, 
made more ‘powerful by technology 


A local monopolist, and others 
who envy him—uincluding coffee- 
house mılıtants—ask  grandiloqu- 
ently, for whom does one make 
commodities (films)? The answer 
should be obvious, especially since 
those who ask the question seem to 
amass the fortunes themselves A 
surplus 1s extracted from the mas- 
ses with whom they claim to com- 
municate. Innocently, left intellec- 
tuals join the chorus, demand 
instant messages—the plan of a 
Struggle without the prolonged pro- 
cess of armıng the people with 
consciousness and weapons 


On the other hand, artısts eng- 
aged m the moral pursuit of the 
‘finer’ things, with obvious access 
to the country’s resources, con- 
demn the committed to heroic 
suicide People who did not know 
that the CPI(M-L) existed consist- 
ently held up the examples of 
so-called ‘Naxalites’ The distor- 
tions of the bourgeois press are 
unblushingly used by those who 
wish to produce objects of mass 
consumption or objects d’art. We 
seem to be moving to the mystery 


— 
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of the commodity form before 
establıshıng the relations of pro- 
duction that produce it When we 
look at ourselves m the image of 
the West, we associate Indianness 
with produets of feudal hands and 
feudal min The western man's 
notion of India 1s derived from 
handloom fabrics, the sitar and 
‘transcendence’ ın various forms 
The object dart and the 'mass- 
movie’ alike alienate men from 
ihemselves—to invest their creati- 
vity ın a totality outside 


For good reasons, therefore, we 
contnue to congratulate ourselves 
on our myth making ‘capacity. Our 
ancients often chose to disguise 
their knowledge in religious myths 
Today, as religion is replaced by 
other forms of culture, new myths 
are made so palpable that they can 
replace actuality itself | 


T basic contradiction. of the 
cinematographic form arıses from 


Its capacity of replacing the object 


of its ‘contemplation’ by ats image 
The commercial cinema has used 
it to create not only dreams?”that 
substitute reality, but its" commo- 
dity gods known as stars Even 
montage has, with the best of in- 
tentions, led to the necessary juxt- 
aposition of icons or signs which 
totally replace reality instead of 
evoking or analysing it, thus creat- 
ing a structure close to myth with 
all its falsehood ‘The avant! garde 
experiments, borrowing a syntax 
from the other arts, have merely 
been attempts at achieving a kand 
of respectabılıty for the cinema, 


Well intentioned as these experi- 
ments may be, they are a repetition 


of failures demonstrated earher on” 


in Europe, particularly towards 
the end of the silent era But in 
our country, lierariness or pam- 
terliness “and, surprisingly, even 
theatricality, when compared to the 
normal orgies of the vulgar 1magi- 
nation, still pass for good cinema. 
The omema has indeed incorpora- 
ted into its language elements from 
all the parallel arts but only after 
having. transformed them into its 
specific means (of spatialızing tıme 
and temporalizing space) In fact, 
after neo-realısm, it had gone 
through a complete phase of re- 


x 


yecting all syntax—as a reaction, 
undoubtedly—to achieve a kind of 
savage lyricism Onomatopoeia was 
not a cimematic device for the 
French New Wave İt was its 
vocabulary Its syntax— where it 
had articulated! any—was that of 
the American ‘B’ film.: 


Tre theory that there exists a 
Cartesian polarity between arbit- 
rary (aesthetic), signs and total 
realism necessarily led to quantita- 
tive conclusions and meaningless 
oppositions the proliferation. of 
detail as against metaphysical 
truth (where quality cannot be 
seized), the fluidity of , mise-en- 
scène as against the metre of 
montage, the existential tension of 
suspense (Hitchock) as against the 
tragic release from pity and fear 


The terms of reference were 
purely adealist- the human being 
unsocialized and nature untrans- 


formed Or, when socialized and” 


transformed, superficially so This 
attitude necessarily tended either to 
exclude syntax progressively (rea- 
lism) or to impose it as totally 
arbritary structures, which could 
therefore yield only transcendental 
or socially insignificant meaning 
If in practice some of the East 
European avant-garde adopted the 
same methods, ıt may not neces- 
sary be a reflection of their 
societies, but the apathy into which 
materilists are driven by the 
bombardment of questions posed 
ahıstorıcally. 


The ‘dialectic of pure reason’ 
necessarily led to the belief that 
ın the cinema, nature would imi- 
tate art (André Bazin) The inter- 
vention of the artist had to be 
asocia] and, therefore, there 1s the 
intervention of God (derived from 
Bresson) or revealed by munimis- 
mg the intervention (derived from 
Rosselını) What started as a 
healthy , reaction against facısm 
(particularly ın ltaly) because at 
spoke m terms of abstract morali- 
ty had to degenerate into a 
passive acceptance of the evil by 
proposing metaphysical solutions 
Here 1s proof of the fact that fasc- 
18m is but a logical extension of the 
bourgeois ethic “Morality, linked to 
the abstract nghts of man rather 


than the concrettzations ‘of specific 
historical freedoms, has to lead to 
notions of natural superiority (of a 
race, caste or a class) and can, at 
best, be benevolently merciful to 
dower bemgs who have however to 
continue to perform their original 
functions! 


When, however, montage—or the 
juxtaposition of ‘linguistic’ (arbit- 
rary) elements— was discovered to 
be inevitable at every stage of film 
making, an attempt was made to 


‘reconcile the materiabst dialectic | 


of Fısenstem to the anarchic flux 
of nature This resulted ın ‘frustful 
changes, gradually ripening into a 
break with passivity. But, so long 
as ıt remamed rooted ın philoso- 
phical speculation, it could: at best 
express impotent moral indigna- 
tion and, in the absence of any 
concrete solution, offer suicide or 
undirected violence as an escape 
from the human jcondition God- 
dard’s trolley shots, as he claimed, 
were acts of morality as they ex- 
posed characters in the process of 
living, or of tragic lyricism as they 
went past landscapes (Vivre sa Vié) 
To explore essence through exist- 
ence It is only after he had stop- 
ed ‘clowning! for the bourgeoisie’ 
(said in an interview to Le Monde) 
that he discovered the significantly 
commentative use of movement— 
the dehumanization in a large, 
impersonal department store 
(Tout va Bien) 


F ormal considerations have to be 
linked not merely to ımmutable, 
perennial ideation or subject mat- 
ter nor to naturalıstıc detail, but 
to specific historic circumstance 
Otherwise ıt will have no content 
It will’ be a narrative of events 
(with some rhetoric thrown in for 
appearing ‘left’, 1f found necessary) 
or a juxtaposition of empty abstr- 
actions, meaningful in a pernod 
gone by İt is not surprısıng that 
even directors with predominantly 
'spiritualist? pre-occupations should 
abandon them for a more material 
hfe — Rosselini moves towards the 
didactic and shows how the bour- 
geoisie collaborated with the mon- 
arch to imprison the aristocracy 
(La prise du pouvoir de Louis 
XIV) Bresson admits sociology 
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not only into human relations 
(les blousons nows m Au Hasard 
Balthasar) but 1nto form itself (the 
scene at the Museum of Modern 
Art ın Une Femme Douce) Go- 
dard makes a complete break with 
his ‘clowning’ and almost with the 
visual image With his newly found 
commitment, he wants to learn 
the cinema all over agam) and 
is as awkward as a child taking 
his first steps ` 


Haye we made our first steps, 
one wonders. towards a cinema 
that could lft itself from the 
morass of underdevelopment. One 
can say with some pride that there 
have been instances where one has 
glimpsed far, open horizons. But, 
by and large, the stranglehold of 
the commercial] cinema stil has a 
suffocating grip. Even on those 
of us for whom ‘economic viabi- 
lity’ ıs not a primary condition 
Those who speak m terms of com- 
promise—or its demal—are being 
cynical or choosing not to recog- 
nie the objective situation. 


‘Individualism always — requires 
the support of false idealism and 
morality If freedom is the recog- 
nition of necessity, to speak of 
“absolute” truths, dialectics reduc- 
ed to formal principles, or a peren- 
nial humanity is to fetter oneself 
with the same ideology that the 
ruling classes use in their more 
savagely naked forms—the artistic 
objects of mass consumption. The 
Dara Singh mythological may be 
reserved- for the rural and semi- 
urban markets But the other 
classes need their own icons to 
worship We have already observ- 
ed how a set of cınematographıc 
signs, even 1n far more developed 
societies, can degenerate into 
mythical constructions im which 


the container of content takes the, 


place of what it contains (the thing 
signified) Thereby ıt becomes 
sufficient unto itself, content be- 
comes transcendental, the argu- 
ment tautological, the action 
ritualistic Such forms are needed 
for upper class consumption, the 
classes who are most at home when 
they speculate—at the stock mar- 
ket or on the universe 


The less sophisticated myths of 
sentimental alleviation are designed 


1 


for the ,consumption of the work- 
ing and lower middle classes Since 
they most need the cinema as a 
substitute for lfe—their conditions 
of work being the most dehumanis- 
ing—the ‘bulk of investment goes 
into films that can successtully 
distort their fantasies of sex and 
violence One is’ almost certam 
that, af left alone to their real fan- 
tasies, they could be far healthier. 
Perhaps they would recognize the 
actuality of the violence daily 
practised on them and the constant 
denial of human contact to which 
they are subject—inclusive of the 
emotional, of the sexual and of 
the increasing possibility of collec- 
tive co-operation. But the fight 
Sequence is as necessary to divert 
one from the fundamental nature 
of violence in society .as ıs the 
voyeristic cabaret to degrade at 
least half of humamty. Combine 
this with a rebellion agamst autho- 
rity which ends up in the humanis- 
mg of the parent-villain or the 
employer-villam without changing 
the nature of the exploitative 
relationships. : 


C ensorship policies which have 
tied down the members of the 
Board to seemingly absurd irra- 
tionalities help, m fact. to sustain 
this obscenely unreal world An 
anti-communal film could easily be 
demed a certificate for fear of 
arousing religious passions among 
the majonuty Allusions to the 
caste system are permitted only if 
the lower castes are not mentioned 
by their generic name Even if 
you wish to condemn the orthodox 
reactionary bigot who can only refer 
to the lower castes as ‘shudras’, 
you will not be allowed to use the 
pejorative word You may how- 
ever use the appellation “brahmun’, 
taken from the same heirarchical 
structure! Such contradictions can 
only exist ın a ‘secular democracy” 
which allows you to swear by the 
Koran, the Bible or the Geeta. 


"Ihat the song divine 1s sung for 
the upper classes by the brahmins 
and only tbrough them for others, 
is clear. We hear from the mouth 
of Krsna himself (G. 9.32): “For 
those who take refuge ın Me, be 


they even of the sinful breeds such, 


as women, vaisyas, and sudras, ," 
That is, all women and all men of 
the working and producing classes 
are defiled by their very birth 
though they may in after-life be 
freed by their faith in the god who 
degrades them so casually sn 'this 
one Not only that, the god himself 
had created such differences (G. 
413) “The four-caste (-class) 
division has been created by Me", 
this is proclaimed in the list of 
great achievements’ (From Myth 
and Reality by D D Kosambı) 


These texts may indeed be 
worthy of study As are Pericles’ 
‘Funeral Oration’ or Arıstotle”s 
‘Politics’. But to revere them 1s 


to suggest deviously that democracy o 


will be achieved through slave labour 
or that a modern society could rea- 
lise its goals through inequality. 
The children of God (not shudras), 
will anherit the earth so long as 
their masters inherit its wealth. 


sos confirms the exten- 
sion of assigned social roles not 
only along caste and class lines but 
along the lines of family functions 
and sex as well The heights of 
feminme heroism are stil found in 
a bovine version of motherhood. 
Even as the country starves. İt ış 
far removed from the vitality of 
Kali or the other fertility goddess 
images 

The docile herome must look 
like a whore but must neither bare 
her body in ats raw splendour nor 
show her human desire. The cen- 
sorship laws allow cabarets which 
fragment the female body into cut- 
out objects for male acquisitiveness 
The nude, however, 1s dangerous, 
for she can be a whole person with 
her own subjectivity When will 
we learn, once again, to take pride 
in ourselves as human beings? If 
not like the athletes of the city- 
state, can we not restore the 
graceful line reserved for our god- 
desses of Elephanta and Bahrut 
to the humans ın whose image 
they were made? Before we can 
do that, we will have to change 
our ideology transmitted through 
myth Because ideas of masculı- 


nity and femuntnity in these meto- 
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nymical constructs are also worked _¥ 


out ım irreconcilable opposites 
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- or profifs made 


Contradiction without a possibility 
ot actual synthesis, since at denies 
change, movement. - 


Accordıng to the mythical sys- 
tem, fhe female has to prepare 
everything for consumption, 1nclud- 
ig food and herself. And the 
male has to produce Men have 
to project, and women withdraw ' 
Right down to the last detail where 
masculnty may allow smoking 
and femininity forbid ıt When 
such detail—or ın the more sophis- 
ticated films, formal elements stand 
irreversibly for concepts—replace 
meaning itself, one does not have 
to wait for ideas to degenerate 
into ritual rather than praxis ‘The 
language of myth by ats very 
nature of replacing the symbol for 
its content spreads false conscious- 
ness the more vulgarly sensate 
form in the commercial cinema and 
the more abstract ahistorical form 
in the ‘art’ cinema 


T dıchotomy between com! 
mercial and art cinema 1s as 
spuriously created by the exploita- 
tive system as 1s the one between 
public and private money One 
feeds the masses with opium and 


' then one complams that ‘art js 


inaccessible to them Öne extracts 
the surplus value of labour and 
then divides 1t arbitrarily 1nto public 
and piivate money. Recently some 
‘socially committed? critics have’ 
called the few worthwhile experi- 
,ments sponsored by the FFC, a 
waste of public money 
in this country often do not seem 
to recognise how capital 1s amassed 
They seem to be 
concerned more about the tax- 
payer’s money than about how he 
made his money ın the first place! 


The government itself has been 
sufficiently pressurized into believ- 
ing that the FFC is behaving like 
Oliver Twist In recent times, it 
had dared ‘to ask for more. The 
FFC and its Board of Directors 
may not resemble the emaciated 
Oliver But if the present stagna- 
tion continues (it has financed one 
film ın the last eleven months and 
may vvell be an the process of 
rejecting scripts which have poten- 
tial artistic merit without being 
‘safe’, commercial propositions), 


Radicals | 
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the hopes that ıt had raised by its 
courage may fall. The reasons for 
its short-lived dynamism may be 
found ın the half-hearted reform- 
ism of our ruhng classes Pushed 
back from this reformatory, there- 
fore, the cineastes will go back into 
the underworld of smuggling Fagins 
who have built India’s comprador 
cinema upon its major port towns 


“A confirmed plagiarist speaks ot 
some of FFC’s significant pro- 
ducts as third-rate copies of third- 
rate foreign films A globe trotting 
socialite whose sole claim to be a 
critic 15 her access to people and 
places (and who ecstasizes over 
Manoj Kumar's 'Shor) aids the 
big sharks by her learned associa- 
tons. A self-confessed amateur, 
applauded for his bold themes, 
speaks of films as ‘formal exercises’ 
when they are not m his own 
blundermg idiom Others disguise 
their concern for financıal return 
(on both ‘public’ and “private” 
money!) in terms of mass com- 
munication Yet another old hand 
at bringing humanism to the box 
office ın outrageous costumes 
advises the government to nationa- 
lise cinema houses before it finan- 
ces films which make an attempt 
at speaking a radical language 
Utopian ideas always subvert their 
own declared purpose Even in 
the unlikely event of nationalisa- 
lion, “given the honesty of our 
bureaucrats and the socialism of 
Our system. one can visualise what 
new monsters will emerge Some 
of these suggestions and comments 
may, indeed. be well-antentioned, 
made by ‘innocents’ who believe 
ın the image that they project, but 
it 1$ becoming increasmgly difficult 
to sift out the cinema’s enemies 
from its friends, 


4 atmosphere is ridden with 
Opportunism Gossip and facile 
opınıonatıng, not analytical criti- 
cism, is the order of the day 
Theoretical debate 1s possible only 
m organized forums free of fear 
and personalised mud-slinging We 
have not even begun to come toge- 
ther to solve our practical problems 
The State governments have-yet to 
exempt films of artistic merit or 
the 


cinema houses that screen | 
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them'from entertainment tax. A 
film-maker who conceives in colour 
has to sign bonds of over a lakh 
of rupees with the Ministry of 
Trade and Commerce to be able 
to make prints In this regard, 
I K Gujral has made an encourag- 
ing statement of policy When it 
will be implemented 1s anyone’s 
guess 


İh the meantıme, “a wage ‘freeze 
is expected to bring down prices 
while black money circulates freely. 
A Marxist film maker speaks of 
poverty being the same through the 
ages and depicts an antagonistic 
contradiction between the lumpen 
proletariat and the petty bour- 
geoisie! We pass from gimmick 
to gesture Red ıs the favourite 
colour of rhetoric Nostalgia for 
unity, albeit heirarchical in form 
and matter, 1s the over-riding con- 
tent We move from long shot to 
close-up around stars or other 
idols and mandalas Cezanne may 
have dreamt of the cinema when 
he shifted view-poimnts or wished 
that his canvas could reach hum- 


bler folk ^ Eüsenstein may have 
realised his dream among the 
Soviets While we move ahead 


and up the Himalayas from our 
tryst with destiny Like Yudhish- 
thir, anxious to know and preserve 
the truth, we may ask why Arjuna 
had to suffer so much even after 
the great battle Krishna’s answer 
Was as usual evasive and capable 
of all kinds of imaginative inter- 
pretation the hero’s cheek bones 
were too high Draupadi resented 
this lighting reference to the 
beauty of her loved one But she 
and the" other heroes and heromes 
are falling by the way-side out of 
exhaustion. and starvation or shot 
in the back for desperate acts of 
courage And we will continue to 
pursue the truth with our faıthfu. 
dogs mass cómmunication, peren 
nia] subjects, medieval Indiar 
aesthetics, unchanging poverty Or 
the more sensate forms of myth 

Eurasian rubber dolls in ballets of 
violence, orgies of fragmented 
sexuality, the magical change of 
heart in the prodigal son, or autho- 
rtaran father, the change of 
image in the sex object into a 
lactating machine 
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THE Hindi film business ın India 
consists largely of ‘working out 
the equations to make commer- 
cially successful films and then to 
work out a strategy of publicity 
and distribution to rake in the 
largest profits passible—a vast, 
speculative activity that begins 
with formulatmg and analysing the 
success of any one or more films 
runnmg at any given time in 
terms of what makes them, tick, 
which usually means the right mix 
of “rngredrents” such as stars, songs 
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and music, the plot innovations and 
a generous helping of what are 
known as production values such 
as enormously expensive sets and 
property, lavish public relations’ 
devices like parties replete with 
cabaret items im five star hotel 
suites 


There are storywnters who will 
produce on call several plot lines 
hfted from successful films, mainly 
from Bombay and Hollywood as 
well as from popular western 
writers like James Hadley Chase to 
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produce a biryam of a film all 
ready to be hogged by the film- 
going public for 50 weeks or more 
ın cinemas all over the country. 
‘There is a huge demand for well- 
known stars to act in these films 


'and for music directors to turn out 


their lilting songs, and for dancers 
to give new, sexy turns to their 
cabaret items 


The directors who direct them 
are recipients of paeans of praise 
for their originality The produ- 
cers are the. happiest with their suc- 
cess and end up signing up more 
and bigger stars for ther next 
ventures as distributors willingly 
take even greater risks by com- 
mittmg larger sums of money for 
each terntory. The pattern of 
business points to an industry that 
is happily and profitably stewing 
In ifs Own Juice. 


"T here are several kinds of suc- 
cess formulae. Each one 1s speci- 
fically categorised, such as social 
drama (meaning poor boy /rıch girl 
Or vice versa), family drama (lost 
child, suffering widow, large doses 
of amnesia), action movie (good 
man-turned-bad dacort-turned-good 
man), historical (now not much in 
vogue) or mythological (generous 
helpmgs of sex relating to gods and 
goddesses)  Ín each category, the 
need 1s for the biggest star or stars. 
If you can afford st, you would have 
all of them together. 'The music 
director is chosen according to the 
size of his contmbution to the latest 
hit songs (do I hear a resemblance 
between his tunes and the top-of- 
the-pop ın London?) Similarly, 
the ace writers Writers, of course, 
do not really wnte They sit in 
posh hotel suites and narrate scenes 
for the next day's shooting 


İt is an expensive and serious 
business “Very expensive And 
films flop Despite or, perhaps, 
because of this, the Indian film 
industry ticks Flop is a relative 
term Very few films are known 
to fail altogether The only thing 
that might happen to a film ‘is that 
3t may recover its cost over a 
longer period of time 


But this 1s still the more super- 
ficial aspect of the Hindi film in- 
dustry The serous problems that 
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beset the industry are the highly 
inflated rates paid to the marquee 


names im the film— the stars, 
the music directors and, recent- 
ly, the music directors There 


are stars who sign up for as many 
as 50 films at a time Logically, 
it would take hım'or her about ten 
years or more of work every day 
to complete so many films, but they 
are signed up nevertheless. Sımı- 
larly with music directors 


The chances are that .a lot of 
Money spent on such films will 
prove .to be irrecoverable because 
the films are not likely to see the 
light of day And whatever 1s 
spent in signing up to ‘start the 
film will be lost forever. This con- 
stitutes an enormous waste. Then, 
again, there 1s the matter of dates 
It costs a lot of money to set up a 
shootmg schedule. In this situa- 
tion, if a star cannot give dates the 
entire expense in mounting the 
schedule 1s lost. The stars them- 
selves under these conditions tend 
to develop an inflated sense of 
their own importance They feel 
no Obligation to keep to their sche- 
dules, nor do they feel the slightest 
compunction to break appoint- 
ments—a bit like successful poli- 
ticians ‘They appear to follow no 
normal set of rules. 


Alğan, there is a reason for this 
behaviour Most producers have 
no money to begin with They 
trade on the names of stars, music 
directors and writers to raise money 
The stars are generally very m- 
secure, never sure that any of their 
films are going to be completed 
They cannot possibly take the risk 
of signing just one or two films If 
the films do not get off the ground 
and get stuck mid-way, they are 
,out of jobs Nothing 1s worse than 


- an actor without a job The other 


problem ıs that of being idle Like 
everybody else, a star would hate 
to be :dle If he sgns up 20 or 
more films he can be more or less 
certain of workmg at least 20 days 
of the month for a period of at 
least two or three years You 
notice here a vicious circle of 
events 


The producers speculate on stars 
to finance their films. The stars are 


valued on the number of films they 
have in hand So the dates they 
give are few and far between Even 
productions that are certam to be 
completed take much longer and, 
therefore, cost more monéy The 
quality of performances deteriorate 
It would be physically impossible 
for any one to. be shooting two 
or three shifts a day ın different 
films playing different roles The 
general feeling of uncertamiy all 
round makes for a lot of unhappy 
practices such as mutual black- 
mail A star can hold a producer 
to ransom half way through the film 
Producers can try and cheat on pay- 
ments In this set up, distributors 
are the ones who appear to be more 
secure. In fact, they take the 
largest, calculated risks. The peo- 
ple who do best of all are the exhi- | 
bitors In mosts cases they take 
no risk at all , More on this later | 


T distributors -who market 
films have defined their films as 
those meant (a) for the masses, 
(b) for the classes, (c) art films that 
wil attract no audiences The 
films that are likely to be the big- 
gest successes are the ones made 
for the ‘masses’, "They could be 
defined as films that are utterly 
naive in their story content, with 
non-existent character development 
and two dimensional emotional and 
intellectual attitudes The plot 
Imes would be incredible The 
actors would have the choice of 
playing either “goody” or “baddy” 
roles "The quality of acting ts 
judged on the basis of certain 
Stereo-types associated with them 
which repeat themselves in film 
after film  Imitators tend to deve- 
lop the same oSımılariy, styles get 
set 1n other areas like stories, music 
and direction as well 


Films that will fetch the highest 
prices are the ones that have the 
largest number of stars, a story- 
hne replete with what are now 
essential—thrills and chills, rape 
scenes, dance numbers and caba- 
rets, choreographed fights and 
comedy (there are specialists who 
are known as ‘thrill masters’ apart 
from ‘fight masters’ and ‘dance 
masters’ Soon one expects there 
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will be ‘rape masters). Brilliant 
colour and sharp cutting 15 a must 


Most films, if not all, have to be 
pre-sold to disiributors who will 
advance the money necessary to 
complete the films "The distribu- 
tor, therefore, has a great deal of 
power over the kind of film that «s 
made He 1s often the person who 
will determine the pattern of the 
film whatever the story content, 
because he 1s 1n the know of which 
film wil run and which will not 
This appears logical as the distri- 
butor 1s the only one who has the 
feed-back from the box office In 
recent years, distributors have 
strengthened their hold over the 
exhibition channels by creating 
large circuits It 1s not unusual 
for a distributor to have a chain of 
80 or 100 cimemas all over the 
country He works out the poten- 
tial audiences for various categories 
of films ın different territories and 
releases his film strategically to get 
either the maximum ' profits or to 
reduce the loss to a minimum 
The film meant for “çlasses” has a 
much smaller market and the situa- 
tion 1s not quite as happy for the 
distributor 


A. producer who wishes to distri- 
bute a film himself ıs at a great 
disadvantage He has to pay ex- 
orbıtant rentals to exhibitors and 
often cannot benefit from the other 
methods that are in operation if 
he sells to a distribution chain. The 
methods are (a) mınımum guar- 


antee. which means the producer ~ 


IS paid a certain sum of money for 
a territory whether the film does 
well or not If the film makes a 
profit, he gets a share. This is the 
safest kind of sale (b) The per- 
centage basis, where the producer 
shares the profit with the distri- 
butor (c) The percentage basis, 
where the producer shares a per- 
centage with the exhibitor 


In dealing with the exhibitor 
(apart from paying him a rental), 
he is responsible for the entire 
publicity Add this to his produc- 
tion cost and you notice that his 
cost liabilities increase consider- 
ably The interest rates bemg very 
high, he has to work out a strate- 
gy that ensures quick and substan- 
tial earnings To be able to do this, 


“about 65 to 70,000 rupees 


he must spend more on publicity 
and make more prınts so that he 
can simultaneously release the film 
ın several oinemas m a single cen- 
tre This costs even more The 
rentals of the theatres can often 
take away up to 60 or more per 
cent of the total sum 'earned on a 
full house The producers’ share 
may be about 15-20% "Thus with 
a full house i 


It has often happened that in 
spite of full houses, with four cine- 
mas running the film for four weeks. 
a producer has earned only enough 
to cover his publicity costs Ob- 
viously, this points to the fact that 
if a producer has to survive, he had 
better follow the prevailing system 
and make his film ın conjunction 
with the distributors They will 
buy his film even before he has 
completed ıt, otherwise he may be 
faced with the situation of bemg 
hable for the entire production 
sum, holding a film that he has to 
hawk, with the distribution chains 
at best indifferent to his effort and 
at worst working against him 


The new or alternate cmema, 
known ın the business as an “art 
film”, has to be seen 1n the context 
of all that has been mentioned 
above When a small budget film 
is produced, whatever its category, 
a large investment is made For 
instance, if a film ın colour costs 
about 5 lakhs of rupees to- make 
(black and white films ın Hindi will 
not sell at all), a minimum of about 
10 prints would have to be made 
for modest release. This would 
cost another 2 lakhs For each ter- 
rtory, the  miumum i publicity 
needed would. cost no less than 
There 
are seven territories in India for 
Hindi films As one can see, to 
break even, the film would have to 
earn about 12 lakhs of rupees İt 
seems unlikely that ıt would be 
possible under the present circums- 
tances, besides the odd exception 
or two 


Tae films of the ‘new cinema’ 
that started with the backmg of the 
Film Finance Corporation do not 
stand a chance of being bought by 
conventional distributors unless they 
have the ‘ingredients’ Since most 
of them don’t, they are left to lan- 


gush ın cans What is worse, any 
film produced with the help of the 
FFC forces the liability for the pro- 
duction costs on the producer / direc- 
tor, with very little chance of his 
being able to sell the film If we are 
serious about developing an alter- 
nate cınema, the FFC would have to 
develop a distribution circuit that 
ıs able to compete for audiences 
with the regular so called commer- 
cial films In addition to this the 
cost liability for the production 
would have to be borne by the 
FFC This 1s only fair 


The system ın the commercial 
business 1s very similar where the 
distributor takes over the liability 
of the production cost If the FFC 
feels that the motive in making 
such films 1s not profit, they could 
pay the producer/director on the 
basis of the work involved in the 
film or allow one territory as pay- 
ment At the moment, even when 
the FFC has gone into distribution, 
the producer continues to be liable 
for all expenditure, past and pre- 
sent, up to the time the entire loan 
is recovered If anything could be 
a disincentive to producing films 
with FFC funds, it 1s this. ” 


L should not surprise one that 
Indian audiences lap up a lot of 
what 1s served to them Commer- 
cial Hindi films offer to the audi- 
ences enjoyment of the ‘good life’ 
vicariously, something they “can 
never hope to have, the escape 
route which 1s complete with the 
cream "on the top It does not 
force attitudes of social responsibi- 
lity, make people conscience-stricken, 
it does not demand action of any 
kind nor does it force people to 
think on “problems that are either 
difficult to comprehend or difficult 
to tackle 


Of course, there 1s a challenge to 
the film maker too. The film m- 
dustry has constantly to think in 
terms of offermg slightly more or 
different sense stimulators each 
tıme as the audiences reaction may 
have got jaded by more of the 
same So each new film that suc- 
ceeds wil have a new sensational 
twist, a new gımmıck that will 
serve to stımulate the senses So, 
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whatever the industry does it will 
be forever on the lookout for such 
commercial ‘ingredients’ Oo Varia- 
tions on the sex/violence formula 


have so far seemed quite endless, 


and can probably carry on for a 
‘great length of time. The audience 
has been oriented to Hindi cinema 
for several generations 


A 'change from this 1s not likely 
«to succeed so easily. The audien 
itself has increased astronomucally 
in the past 45 years. Before Inde- 
pendence the cinema m India was 
not merely restricted largely to the 
middle-class but also to urban 
India In the 30s and the 40s, films 
were made essentially for the 
middle classes. New Theatres and 
Prabhat provide good examples of 
the kind of movies they used to 
make, particularly New ‘Theatres 
They dealt with the problems and 
aspirations of an emerging urban 
middle class 


Tie increase ın the number of 
cınemas, greater urbanisatıon as 
well as the growth of cınemas ın 
semi-rural areas, brought a much 
larger audience and, to some extent, 
a more important audience—the 


working class and peasant audience? 


to the cinema Also, a larger pro- 
portion of non-literates Films 
started to be made for a lower 
common denominator This has 
made for the cynical attitude on the 
part of the film establishment who 
feel that the audience has a low 
intelligence level (This, unfortunate- 
ly, 1s a universal feeling among most 
communicators all over the world ) 


Apart from the escapist mode, 
social attitudes became ritualistic 
rather than real and, more ımport- 
ant, whatever the film showed and 
said, the status quo was not to be 
disturbed and controversy was to 
be studiously avoided Because of 
this, they tend to remforce the 
worst prejudices of the audience 
and encourage the development of 
the most superficial values ' 


A more insidious development in 
films has been caused by outside 
factors Paternalıstıc and straıt- 
laced censorship has made film pro- 
ducers 1ncreasmgly irresponsible 
As we all know, authority of a cer- 
tain kind often creates an rres- 


ponsible attitude in those who are 
under ıt—they expect to be correct- 
ed rather than correct themselves. 
This has become so acute, that 
many films only attempt to 
push in directions m which the 
censor board 1s likely to be heavy- 
handed, only to check out how far 
they can go Often, the only 
innovation im a film comes ın the 
techniques to project ‘soft’ porno- 
graphy or violence that would 
catch the censors napping This has 
led to the making of films which 
encourage ugly social attitudes. 
particularly between men and 
women They are done with such 
crudity that one wonders whether 
those who see such films come un- 
scathed out of them 


I t ıs wel known that with 
cinema, particularly when it hap- 
pens to be the only entertamment 
medium, life starts to imitate film 
We have only to look at those parts 
of the country where film 1s the 
only entertamment medium to see 
that this 1s true The way boys 
regard girls, the way they dress 
themselves, the kind of music they 
enjoy most, the speech they use— 
and with the new-rich—the kind of 
interiors they have, replicas of 
film sets 


Yet. with all this, a different kind 
of film also runs Audiences will 
see films that reflect social realities. 
All that ıt requires 1s the kind of 
distribution which the commercial 
industry provides ‘The movement 
has already started What is need- 
ed is the infra-structure that will 
make it self-generating. 


Indian film or, more particularly, 
the Hind: film, . from sts very 
origin has developed its formats 
from the existing theatrical forms 
The songs, the dances, the maın plot 
and its comic parody, have all 
been absorbed by the cinema. If 
the alternate cinema has to grow, 
it cannot ignore these factors An 
extension of these forms 1s need- 
ed rather than unfamiliar ones and 
a far truer depiction of social 
realities Only then will it be able 
to seriously compete for audiences. 
Short of this, the new cınema will 
be guilty of producing films for the 
sake of a small cineaste elite. 
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Gommanication 


THERE ıs a kind of film-making 
bemg practised by a few film 
makers m India which, although 
having received critical acclaim 
within the country and without, has 
not been able to find any distribu- 
tion outlet and has now seemingly 
Teached an economic dead-end. 
This cmema, by acknowledging 
the true limitations of the medium 
was beginning to evolve newer 
relationships with other art forms. 
Cinema would not be any more 
merely parasıtıcal on literature, 


-theatre or musıc A film based on 


a three act play, instead of destroy- 
ing the complexity and limited 
settings of the original form, would 
retain its intrinsic  sensuousness 
and, thereby, by paradox, would 
be forced to discover itself, ie, 
what could be truly cinema in the 
filming of a play e moment 
cinema can lay itself parallel to 
any other more established art 
form, it will be able to free atself 
mto independence 


The fact that the realistic image 
(and not Ime, shape, colour or 
harmonic sound) ıs the idiom of 
cinema determines to a consider- 
able extent the film maker’s attı- 
tude towards life A shot of a 


wall in a film cannot be understood 
devoid of its social mılıcu—ıt must 
belong to a level of social living 
As also in the construction of a 
Scene, it is likely that a unit by 
itself may impart nothing quite 
significantly concrete. In, Antoi- 
nis La Notte the solid geome- 
tric textured formation of walls 
occupymg a: major area of the 
format with a small moving human 
figure, form a social observation on 
the Italian urban situation It 
should be stated now that when 
this observation becomes literal or 
theatrical it fails in cinema 


These new brand of films face 
the severest criticism on the ground 
of lack of communication. But it 
iS insufficient to harp on communi- 
cation without analysing first where 
other film-makers, preoccupied 
with communication, have been 
led and the past historical as 
well as future repercussions of 
films on social life Is communica- 
tion merely to be understood as 
Something reaching out to an 
audience without being boring? Is 
this commendable in 1tself? 


All commercial films for decades 
now have communicated in this 
sense, only to the detriment of 


EN 


youth. and values in this country 
Their influence 1s so visibly appa- 
rent ın the cheap haırstyles and 
“hero” mannerisms of the young 
and the total apathetic frivolousness 
of the adult In Tamil Nadu poli- 


tics, for stance, the ‘filmy’ fiction 


of the hero on the screen has ac- 
quired a strange reality The hero- 
ism on the screen of the character 
is completely identified with the 
actor (and political aspirant) play- 
ing the part It 1s strange that the 
power of the cinema reflects nega- 
tively ın obvious terms, whereas its 
positive contribution is not only 
hmuted but: invisible 


€ onion can only he 
assessed in terms of the quality 
of experience The words’ ‘quality’ 
and ‘experience’ would imply that 
the one who communicates and 
the one to whom the communica- 
tion is directed exist at different 
levels but that they fall withm the 
bounds of a relatıonshıp If the 
viewer fabricates a fantasy in his 
mind through contemplation on 
sensuous objects like the herome’s 
shapely legs (sexual) or the hero’s 
imported car (economical) or the 
side-heroine’s hysterical dilemma 
(moral), ‘the cumulative effect of 
these tıtıllatıons cannot be termed 
an” experience Neither can it be 
understood as communication 


All the Brechtan methods of 
alienation used by serious Western 
film-makers are not meant to be 
startling gimmicks, but serve to 
warn the audience against 1dentify- 
ing with the people and happenings 
on the screen The characters and 
incidents mstead of bemg an 
arrangement designed to invoke an 
experience, become, with identifi- 


cation, sensuous objects in them-' 


selves  Spurts of social violence do 
not necessarily emanate from the 
depiction of violence on the Screen 
but, rather, they arise out of aspı- 
rations that cinema. and lıfe, under 
15 present system, provoke but 
cannot hope to fulfill at any time 
to come 


ldeas also contain material 
energy Ideas therefore can be- 
come purely descriptive of another 
reality or an 1dea by itself can be- 
come an object of sensuousness. 
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One ıs only a little better than the 
other Description attempts to re- 
construct reality whereas the mate- 
ral to be reconstructed which 
belongs to life, 15 so complex that 
it does not admit of the limitations 
of a word The discipline of lite- 
rature arises from universally 
understood meanings of words 
which are in themselves abstracted 
and not real 


, The so-called realist evokes 
atmosphere or, much worse, a 
mood through details, completely 
giving up the entity of the word and 
thus tails to create a direct experi- 
ence The other extreme ıs where 
the word/idea acquires a sensuous 
identity of its own Thus, ideas— 
sometimes even a progressive social 
idea—-become like the legs of a 
slim or a fat herome exposed for 
the consumption of the very class 
which the ideas themselves 
denounce 


Such ideas neither create tb 
sharp-edged social consciousness 
that may bring about a change, nor 
do they lead hfe into an inertia 
where hidden internal contradic- 
tions grow unassuaged and may 
seek to resolve themselves in the 
progress of history ‘This ıs because 
the representation on celluloid 1s 
thoroughly romantıcısed through 
emotion as the only basis of a 
relationship 


At best, emotion 1s replaced by 
some form of, mtellectual sensa- 
tionalism Such ideas are suc- 
cessful quite obviously but such 
ideas are regressive in terms of 
social import It 1s a strange truth 
that a really good revolutionary or 
social theoretician, when working 
at a tune of no historical change, 
remains limited ın his impact and 
that in more opportune times even 
ignorant, corrupt leaders flourish 


d use ıs no need to Jament the 
fact that a profound masterpiece of 
social comment like Picasso”. Guer- 
nica can be reduced to a postcard, 
or that Godard should become a 
fad with the same rich European 
class that he himself holds in grea- 
test contempt. Ths kind of 
contradictory relationship between 
socialist aspiration and decadent 
urbanism is not’ non-existent even 


ın India where the film maker's 
life is at complete vanance with 
what is proposed on film where 
radical changes are suggested under 
the cover of symbolism 


What would be more truthful 1s 
to present with clear versimilitude 
the actual conditions of one's own 
individual life and its contradıc- 
tions and its conflict with contra- 
dıctıons present in the collective 
life of the people To be able to 
see the present and the conditions 
arising out of it 1s to witness a fact 
without the interference of one's 
desires or memories This 1s not to 
suggest that “document actualities’ 
(16, documentaries) are the only 
valid form of film making 


T he « difference between fiction 
and document, as between abstract 
and concrete realities, as between 
desires/memories and facts ıs 
significant Both can and do exist 
side by side Only where super- 
imposition takes place does confus- 
lon arise A fact cannot appear in 
the form of an individuals desire or 
a phase of one’s memory Once it 
does that, even though 1t maintains 
a factual appearance, it must be 
termed a memory or desire The 
inverse: where a memory or a 
desire is presented as if it were a 
fact, creates another form of he 


The fact deals with the present 
or a condition of the present This 
IS as difficult to express as to 
experience, both for the film maker 
and the audience The question of 
communication bas reached a 
bottle-neck here The industrial 
tradition of mass media, where the 
ideas of a film maker living in an 
‘urban centre have to be communi- 
cated to the whole of India' poses 
an insurmounfable problem The 
facile solution of averagmg the 
present conditions and thus exploit- 
ing the collective memories and 
desires of the audience ın order to 
communicate, 1s the field of com- 
mercial and semi-commercial film 
makers 


Art theatres cannot be a solution 
for the serious film maker Even 
if an art theatre movement suc- 
ceeds, ıt only produces a ‘hybrid’ 
class of ‘arty’ folk, who appreciate 
films m order to put themselves a 
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rung above the “masses” Besides, 
the maintenance of an art theatre 
with all ıts staff and taxes and a 
smaller seating capacity generally 
provide insufficient returns to the 
producer of low budget films. 


It should be clear by now that 
I have purposely led the argument 
to a dead end—the so -çalled suc- 
cessful film-maker who communi- 
cates, fails and the so-called. 
unsuccessful film-maker, who does 
not communicate, also fails. The 
one who communicates SUIVIVeS 
either at the expense and 1gnor- 
ance of the very poor Or, if He 15 
‘conscious’, by shifting his appeal 
from the vulgar to the intelligent. 
The one who does not communi- 
cate survives because of wide 
approval Or disapproval of of, 
better still, a controversy between, 
the critical sections of the press. 


To move towards a form, towards 
limitations that are the means and 
discipline of that particular form, 
towards a cinematic idiom, is to 
move closer to the realism of €X- 
perience İn fact, realism in a film 


hes in the truthful relationship | 


atween the social / individual sensi- 
bility of the film maker and the 
cinematic idiom A director from 
the urban milieu who wishes to 
make a film on rural life will be 
respecting realism when he looks at 
the rural details with his urban 
sensibility and thus exercises ade- 
quate restraint on his performers; 
rather than if he attempts to force 
his actors to emote as if he wm- 
self came from that rural set-up 


and tries to inject his film with’ 


rural ‘exotica’, The second situa- 
tion would .create complete false- 
hood 


- 


Tre question of a film maker’s 
own sensibility can be explamed in 
terms of other art forms more 
easily For example, it is incon- 
ceivable that a serious urban artist 
could suddenly begin to paint like 
a folk artist We are aware of 
quite a few examples of this false 
declassing The results have been 
invariably just exotic or ‘cultural’ 


This 1s not to suggest that an 
urban artist or a film maker has 
nothing to understand from a folk 
artist but only that this understand- 


ing should İrmit itself to abstracting 
principles from the other art form 
and reducing them to what 1s basic 
to human expression. Motif, col- 
our, shape, line are particular to a 
very restricted area, ın fact they 
are born out of a limited. environ- 
ment and ats transportation can be 
hazardous. Paul Klee established 
modern abstract art through prin- 
ciples that were derived from Per- 
san muniatures. Klee was so 
deeply inspired. by Islamic art that 
he confessed that he would not 
be able to paınt agaın as he had 
done This kind ot knowledgeable 
cultural exchange 1s essential for 
revitalizing the inertia-ridden histo- 
nical art torms of a country t 


]t has been suggested that cinema 
belongs to the realm of mass-media, 
whereas paintmg (notwithstanding 
calender/mythological art) and 
music (ignormg commercial film 
songs) and literature (not taking 
into account the cheap paper-back) 
can sustain themselves without 4 
wide circulation, and therefore are 
capable of difficult experimentation 


Tre argument that immediately 
follows this stand 1s of economics 
Certain highly placed film makers 
have stated that every film maker 
has a moral obhgation to return 
the invested money to his financier 
Even if the film fails financially, the 
film maker is exonerated if it 18 
apparent that he has kept his finan- 
cial obligations in mund while 
making the film When the film 
has been financed by the govern- 
ment, the accusation has been even 
more strident that the tax-payers 
money has been squandered 


It 1s obvious that the anxiety to 
to see a film as economically viable 
emanates from a motahty which 1s 
in the interest only of a certain 
class There can be no other rea- 
son why these same critics can 
accept the situation created by the 
commercial cinema—the worst of 
filth 1s produced, a parallel black 
money system has been made pre- 
valent and under the cover of 
entertainment, fantastic dreams, Un- 
real sex/violence and perverted 
suggestions are dished out İn fact, 
it appears that for these moralists 
any inconcervable limit of provid- 
ing distractions 1s commendable so 


long as the product returns the 
money to the investors 


T he questions here are who 
has created this economics? Who 
has capitalized on the gains of 
industrialization which has caused 
art to move away from a lmuted 
folk environment to become a 
powerful mass media? Im whose 
interest is it to bring. out a monthly 
magazine full of lewd photographs 
and scandal? Why does cinema 
have to operate from three big 
commercial centres only and on 
such a large scale? Why do exhi- 
bitors and distributors run to buy 
films that combine vulgarity with 
trivolousness? — Who stands to 
gain in allowing film stars to act 
in twenty films simultaneously and 
to quote fantastic terms? 


Behind ali these questions and 
more there is a businessman from 
the class of economically interest- 
ed merchants who has turned the 
aspects of culture mto sordid com- 
merce It is he who 1s: repeatedly 
raising this question of communi- 
cation and making it a matter of 
mere speculation ‘There are seve- 
ral well-meaning film fellows who 
wish to communicate but they fail, 
not because they are incompetent, 
but because the whole market 1s 
now only a matter of speculation 


A new breed of film makers and 
critics profess to believe in a semi- 
commercial cınema but they have 
been seen to end up mvariably in 
a commercial mess Some serious 
film makers begin to work with 
‘stars’, some are compelled to enter 
into an outright commercial pro- 
position to meet an immediate eco- 
nomic crisis In short, the question 
of economics and communication 
does not really belong to the film 
maker and the seemingly absurd 
statement made elsewhere ın the 
article would have to be restated 
—that a correct film would have 
to be unsuccessful 


Under the feudal system, the 
artist was employed by a patron 
The artists expression was in tune 
with that of his master—what 
pleased hım or what troubled him 
was his subject matter In pre-: 
historic times, art was magic ‘The 
cave man painted the bison, not 
because its shape or lines pleased 
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him but because it posed a threat 
to him and he wished to master it. 
Ihe painting of the bison was a 
ritual, done to save the community 
from a collective hazard ‘Today, 
the artist 1s expressing his personal 
anguish within the discipline of an 
independent aesthetic 


The question of communication, 
which never ever entered the pic- 
ture earlier, 1s the result of this 
personal anguish and its personaliz- 
ed expression Any work true to 
this form must fail to communi- 
cate Even if the anguish speaks 
of a collective dilemma, its persona- 
lized expression makes it impos- 
sible to communicate widely. 


Some film makers do succeed and 
are totally honest at the same tıme. 
But their impact has not been of 
great brilliance Great works ac- 
quire a certain preciousness of 
being masterpieces, are stored care- 
fully and are highly evaluated. The 
fact that cave paintings were some- 
times super-imposed upon each 
other by' the works of later pain- 
ters displays the vital functional 
qualıty of the act 


T. negative contribution of 
cinema towards deteriorating con- 
structive values of a society 1s not 
only felt but widely known and 
analysed Students imitating the 
cheap tricks of the ‘heroes’, stag- 
nating moral issues of the muddle 
class, total anarchy and İnvolous- 
ness among the poor, creating 
superfluous bad and good taste, 
and all other issues of such obvious 
import can be directly related—a 


‘straight connection between a com- 
. mercial 


film and the varying 
mental levels and reaction of the 
audience can be established On 
the other hand, one cannot inverse 
the process and hope to create 


s positive values ın an audience by 


investing the construction of a film 
ın a positive manner, and spouting 
positive 1deas e 


The fact of a, film working 
negatively on the audience is not 


"caused only by a lack of quality 


ın a film and the educational lack 
ın the audience It is the power of 
a well-entrenched system that falls 
in between the product and the 


i 


consumer which determines the 
attıtude towards the consumption 
of that product A film wıth all 
credentials, ın such a system, would 
have to fail by being ineffectual or 
ınaccessa bie. 


T his system should be changed 
not by building. art theatres and 
cultivating a ‘tasteful’ breed of 
cinemagoers, but by altering the 
system of exhibition Art theatres 
would perhaps show better quality 
films but the problem to be tackled 
ıs the distance which separates the 
film maker from his audience 
What the film maker should 


attempt is to form a more direct” 


relationship with his audience 


“If the audience could be made 
to participate in the making of a 
film, the resultant work would not 
be just a display of communication, 
but the result of co-ordination 
between them to handle and com- 
prehend problems The beginnings 
of such an experiment would have 
to be made im the field of documen- 
tary and the elements of fiction, as 
understood today, would have to 
be completely dropped ” 


The film would have to begin 
with an tmpersonal problem let 
us say the introduction of cattle 
breeding ın a backward area By 
thıs we do not mean an urban 
class-room exercise with explana- 
tions given in numerical order. Nor 
a film made during a visit of a 
forinight to a backward area— 
realism of the locale thrown into 
an arty form In one, the perform- 
ers would be behaving as if they 
knew all about cattle’ breeding and 
were now performing certain tricks 
for the ‘shooting of a film” And, 
in the, other, the 1diom of expres- 
sion would be beyond (the 
audience. 


Instead, the film maker and his 
crew should stay in an area for 
four to five months when experts 
on the subject introduce the topic 
to the people Then they would 
proceed to record what 1s really 
happening—the first reactions, the 
effort to understand, the attempts 
to implement, etc Now film 
making has become a ritual, the 
ritual of trying to understand, in 


this case, cattle breeding The ritual 
involves both sides, the film maker 
and the performers who are actu- 
ally his audience 


The element of fiction would be 
homınal ın such a work Fiction in- 
volves the memories and desires of 
the film maker and it 1s obyious ın 
this case that the personalized as- 
pect of the film would be auto- 
matically restricted Certainly the 
conventional fiction born out of the 
Itterary narrative would have to be 
forsaken and, indeed, must be for- 
saken in order to rid cinema of its 
complete dependence on literature 
As also, cinema's dependence on 
theatre would be completely el- 
mınated, as this cinema would not 
expect any performance from the 
people involved 


Whén the film 1s freed from nar- 
tative, be it chronological or a 
reaction against chronology (where 
tme 1s broken into non-sequential 
units) ıt would naturally find release 
from the necessity of performance 
Havıng abandoned this position of 
bemg cushioned by both literature 
and theatre, cinema would proceed 
to rely more directly on the essential 
qualities of the cmematic medium. 


© 

F or example, the space / time rela- 
tionship in theatre is restricted by 
the proscenium Theatre requires 
the actor, by his performance, to 
break down the restrictive barriers 
and to carry the audience with his 
words and gestures into an experi- 
ence of a different space and time 
Cinema has reversed the need for 
itself. It begins with an endless 
space and endless time order. The 
İmear movement of theatre 1s mean- 
ingless here In fact, cinema 
requires the narrowing down or the 
re-organization of the endlessly 
particular and the varying space/ 
time possibilities 


The word in literature is seen to 
connote more than its meanıng— 
again the instrument (vvord) havıng 
been assigned a function (meaning) 
it 18 necessary that newer contexts 
create newer meanings. The word 
in theatre, on tbe other hand, 
belongs to the  environment—3t 
belongs to the openness of a lawn, 
to the'noisy, closed up crowd of a 
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restaurant, to the ıntımate and rest- 
ful qualıty of a bedroom and so on 
When ıt belongs to the environment 
it belongs to the actor and tot the 
moment of presentation 


The elements of a cinematic mo- 


ment comprise all 1mages, sounds, 
actors, walls, chairs, etc Sounds 
comprise the words of a character, 
the sound of a distant plane over- 
head, the sound of a tea-cup being 
placed on a saucer, etc. Movement 
comprises the movement vvithin the 
frame, the movement of the 
camera and movements caused bj 
the intervals of editing ; All these 
units by themselves, 1e, withm 
their own particular space/time 
relationship, have a limited mean- 
ing But juxtaposed with each 
other in a new space/time relation- 
ship, they leap from particularity 
into abstraction This leap need 
not take place through the develop- 
ment of a story or characterization 

/ 


Au this would not be possible if 
the film maker did not hve for a 
length of time with the people with 
whom he would be making his 
film To take up a concrete pro- 
ject, and follow that as the basis of 
recording a human reality, 1s also 
essential. Without this, the film- 
would result ın the usual ımpres- 
siomstic generalized bunk or it 
would perhaps lead to some em- 
barrassing or enjoyable sensational 
realism 


When film making becomes a 
ritual like this, the film maker has 
discovered an actual relationship 
with his audience The object of 
the film would not be: to show a 
success or a failure but to show 
things as they actually are The 
project may end in failure which 
would also be faithfully recorded 
In the process of filming a certain 
problem (which provides the basic 
discipline) the film maker may 
diverge into other spheres of the 
activity of the participants The 
film maker and the participants 


both have a consciousness An” 


exchange must take place and both. 
must emerge from the project at 
least a little transformed. The 
situation of the film maker coming 


to a rural environment, as much a ' 


stranger as a man- from another 


planet, recording the rural details 
to sell 1n festivals abroad, and 
returning as soon as possible back 
to his urban environment, would 
no more be able to exist 


I, has been learnt through news- 
papers that the government 1s 
making efforts further to widen the 
scope and activities of innovative 
expression in the field of the 
cinema—by perhaps building a 
chain of art theatres and by enlarg- 


ing the functions of a body like the , 


Film Finance Corporation. 


It would be appropriate now to 
suggest a scheme pertaming to this 
matter Apart from the fact that 
the building or convertmg of halls 
into art theatres would be expen- 
sive, its Teturns would be limited 
due to lesser seating capacity Even 
if the impact of the films shown in 
these theatres gains momentum the 
more vital sections of, society like 
the students, the industrial workers 
and farmers would be completely 
excluded or only partially expos- 
ed If the money, instead, could be 
spent on thousands of 16 mm pro- 
jectors, and if the government 
could subsidize groups prepared to 
buy these’ projectors, many orga- 
nisations (especially schools and 
colleges) ın all parts of the coun- 
try could come forward and begin 
exhibiting films 


Initially, these — organisations 
should be supplied only with the 
national and mternatıonal classics 
of the cinema, ie, films that have 
developed the potential of the 
medium The basic gap between 
the education of the film maker 
and the audience could be consider- 
ably bridged by this process 


Film makers should then be 
encouraged to fan out to all parts 
of the country with specific pro- 
jects, to live ın areas for months; 
to work and live with the people 
there m the process of making a 
film The films would then be 
supplied to the various organisa- 
tions exhibiting 16 mm films Thus, 
the film maker and the audience, 
instead of living in their own air- 
tight compartments, would be able 
to discover an actual working 
relationship 


Money power 


ADOOR GAPALAKRISHNAN 


WHEN it comes to the question of 
discussing Indian cinema, one 
wonders which Indian cinema one 
should speak about Should it be 
the Hindi cinema that is taken for 
granted as the national cmema or 
the regional ones that make up the 
bulk of the nation's production? 
The riddle at seems remains 
unresolved 


Judged by their big budgets, the 
commercial vulgarities that gö 
almost synonymous with and 
geometrically proportional to the 
pig-money input, the all-India as 
well as the over-seas market they 
command, and their lack of any 
likeness to the lıfe and culture of 
any particular region of the nation, 
at least three language cınemas 
qualıfy themselves to aspire to the 
status of a national cinema—the 
Hindi, the Tamil and the Telugu. 

Apart from the contemporary 


Hindi cinema wherein sporadic yet 
vvell-meanıng attempts, often dis- 


astrous at the box-office, are made, 
one does not come across a single 
probing or any bold effort off the 
beaten track either ın the Tamil or 
the Telugu cınemas “They are big- 
money business, and the mecha- 
nics of production operate strictly 
under their own unlawful laws of 
economics Unaccountable money 
accounting for tbe investment, un- 
ethical exploitation of low public 
taste, unrestricted opportunities for 
those carnal pleasures peripheral 
to film-making—a scene of obnox- 
ius oddities our big cinema) busi- 
ness has become 


Well, all that for the large scale 
ones: axiomatically, the small 
scale ‘creations’ “should, one would 
expect, be free from the corrupting 
influences of big business fraught 
with incorrigible anomalies There 
you are mistaken “The low budget 
films of the regional cinema are 
no less free from the com- 
mercialised vulgarities and vagaries 
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of their big brothers. Aspirations 
they share ın common, only the 
resources vary. 


f 
In a country where the whole 
machinery of production, distri- 
bution and consumption is vartually 
controlled by the clever manipula- 
tions of a few monopolists, 1t 1s but 
natural that the capıtal gains are 


given priority over social obh- 


gations of a medium that un- 
fortunately wilds the greatest 
influence on the masses of our 
sub-continent. 


| 

A conscientious and apparently 
sound suggestion for a way out 
would be the natıonalısatıon of all 
the sectors of the film industry by 
one single strong stroke of parlıa- 
mentary legislation. It should be 
remembered here that even at the 
shghtest hint of governmental 
Supervision or censoral restrictions, 
the Movie Moghuls raise a loud hue 
and cry over the feared curtailment 
of their artistic freedom When the 
utter, lack of any artistic flavour in 
their cheap celluloid soap operas 
IS even vaguely criticised, the very 
same guards of the artists’ freedom 
are there to defend their com- 
modities as the products of an 
industrial process made-to-order 
according to the strict demands of 
consumer taste. It may look para- 
doxical, but the sword they are 
armoured with 15  money-power 
and it 1s double-edged. 


A ny popular government would 
find the hurdles innumerable as well 
as insurmountable even ın ws 
very earnest efforts to effect the na- 
tionalisation of this mdustry which 
1s vaguely and to a great extent 
irresponsibly treated as an inno- 
cuous, inconsequential “entertain- 
ment-industry'. 


Nationalisation may be a far cry. 
And there are of course misgivings 
in the minds of the people as ‘to 
how far our unımagınative, ineffi- 
cient, bureaucratic government set- 
up would be better equipped ‘than 
the current incumbents to lead, 
direct and discipline a medium of 
such magnitude providing the mght 
and ripe atmosphere for the pro- 
fession and the practice of true, 
unhindered, unfettered artistic, 
expression 


Even at the level of an industry 
that churns ‘out entertainment 
‘rolls’, it would be worthwhile for 
the government of a welfare State 
at least to be aware of the sub- 
human conditions under which the 
technicians, the ‘underdogs’ of this 
‘show whirl’ work, while their 
sweat and ‘tol make the stars 
glitter and  ghmmer attracting 
enormous fan-mail and  astrono- 
mical figures in black. 


O ur cinema is a top heavy in- 
dustry founded on false grounds 
that belie and. belittle all the codes 
of human dignity. And it should 
take only a shake of protest from 
below to be toppled down. But ıt 
remains a fact that from the floor- 
hand to the first assistant, every 
one of those 'mını-humans are 
blınded and deafened by the 
colour and clatter of the dream- 
worlds they contribute to make. 
For them it 1s a way of life, the 
fiat accompli. the defiance, alas, 
has to be generated from without. 


The uınfra-structure of the indus- 
try being what 1t 1s, our big studios 
are the last spots on earth where 
creativity would be nurtured. 
People, with no understanding or 
involvement in the medium, mer- 
cenaries with no love, loyalty or 
commutment to the cinema crowd 
the floors as adventurers and for- 
tune seekers Peddlers in sex, 
sentiments and other saleable 
fare, they ruthlessly block the m- 
lets to the new young generation 
of film-makers eagerly awaiting in 
the wings to grab ‘at the first 
opportunity to explore the en- 
ormous possibilities of this least 
explored medium. 


Will they ever make ıt? Or will 
they, in them long, impatient, 
tedius, demoralısıng wait, disburse 
their tied up energy and expend 


their passion? 


The sad truth is that many 
have Society has a moral respon- 
sıbılıty to shoulder what ıt cannot 
disown Here ıs a watal issue, 
much graver than the tragedy of 
frustrated personal ambitions, a 
problem of enormous social signfic- 
ance calling for immediate DOE 
action. 


The parallel stream — 


DILEEP PADGAONKAR | 


WHEN Mrinal Sen made Bhuvan 
Shome five years ago, the implica- 
tions of the term / parallel cinema’ 
“could be taken for granted without 
critical inquiry. The issues faced 
by the Indian cinema appeared to 
be fairly evident then Of the 368 
films made in 1969, not more than 
half a dozen films had managed to 
avoid the anamities of the com- 
mercial cinema But even those 
handful of directors whose works 
were not geared to mass entertain- 
ment did not start a novel trend 
in film-making, let alone a move- 
ment along the lines of the East 
European or the Latin American 
cinema in the mıd-sıxtıes 


) 


The parallel cinema vvas expect- 
ed to reverse thıs trend Bolstered 
by low-mterest loans provided by 
the government, the director' with 
ideas was to be given a, free hand 
to choose his themes and styles 
He could use his camera to explore 
\the world around hım The idea 
obviously was to encourage him to 
violate the norms of mass enter- 
tamment imposed by, the film 
industry He would in turn try to 
initiate another idea of entertain- 
ment ın the cinema 


It was a lofty ambition consider- 
ing the powerful hold of the 
commercial cmema on popular 
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imagination An average of 75 
lakh people watch a commercial 
film daily in one or other of the 
7.300 theatres in the country. Over 
600 film-fan magazines are widely 
circulated, not to mention the. hun- 
dreds of film songs broadcast from 
the national ‘radio network No 
other mass medium could ever hope 
to rival the grip of the cinema in 
a country where "70 per cent of the 
population 1s still ın the fetters of 
illiteracy 


In retrospect, the parallel cinema 
appears to have gained impressive 
ground over the past five years. 
Nowhere was this more evident 
than in this year’s national awards 
for feature films The extraneous 
polemics that followed the jury’s 
decision could not slur over the 
Stringent rebuff received by the 
film industry. In previous years at 
least” some of its products found a 
place of pride in the honours list 
This year, nothing The jury had 
abided by standards of cinematic 
excellence alone Parochial, finan- 
cial, ideological considerations were 
not allowed to shape its decisions. 


Even in a negative sense—the 
rejection of the film industry—the 
1973 national awards will pe 
recalled as a watershed ın the 
evolution of Indian cinema “The 
Significance of this development 
can perhaps be better understood 
if one looks back at the seven 
decades since D G Phalke made 
Raya Harıshchandra wf 1912. In 
his monumental history of the 
world cinema, Georges Sadoul re- 
marks on the “artıstıc and techni- 
cal excellence of Phalke's works. 
They were lauded by Londoners at 
that time 


(IL. will be recalled, {within 
parenthesis, that with the singular 
exceptions of Fatehlal and Damle's 
Sant Tukaram and the films of 
Satyant Ray ıt was only the paral- 
lel cinema that received fulsome 
praise in the West Le Monde's 
influential critic, Louis Marcorelles, 
hailed it as a “mini-revolution” ) 


Ove: the past seventy years, the 
Indian film, like its counterparts 
elsewhere, has been fashioned as 
much by economic as by cultural 
factors Its financial and industrial 


aspects came to be recognised as 
early as the twenties. Production 
was concentrated in Bombay and 
Calcutta. This concentration was 
of course allustrated by Hollywood 
The organisation of the film indus- 
tries in Europe also followed along 
the same lines 


In India, however, hardly any of 
the silent films boasted of formal 
or thematic qualities. of enduring 
value The Americans, during the 
silent era, gave the. world Intoler- 
ance (Griffith), The Kid (Chaplin) 
and Greed (Stroheim) "The French 
contributed to the nascent art with 
the films of Feuillade, J’ Accuse 
(Gance) and Entracte (Rene Clair) 
The Germans threw up directors 
like Lubitsch, Murnau and Fritz 
Lang. The Swedes, Sjostrom, the 
Russians, Vertov, Fısenstem and 
Pudovkın, not to mention the 
Flahertys, Dreyers, Dulacs and the 
Bunuels , 


T he growth of the Indian film 
became even more stunted with the 
advent of sound in the early thir- 
ties “The cinema had suddenly to 
cater to the demands of a multi- 
lingual market It ıs ın this period 
of crisis that the industry hit upon 
its now-famous Formula. Films 
were packed with songs and music 
So were they ın Europe and 
America. But these cinemas quick- 
ly shed this intrusion Not so the 
Indian film 


Together with songs also spread 
the influence of the numerically 
important language—Hindi The 
heterogeneous quality of the audı- 
ences indeed obliged the cinema to 
Operate outside the framework of 
easily identifiable Imguistic and 
cultural milieu ~ 


During the war years the industry, 
thanks to the role played by spe- 


culatıve money, underwent a 
structural change Its products 
changed character too The star 


system ‘became more deeply en- 
trenched. ‘The demands for mass 
entertaimment witnessed a remark- 
able resurgence of the extravagant 
spectacles—dances, lavish sets, 
exotic locations. Films became 
more and more a-social Realism 
was eschewed The pattern grew 
more rigid after independence The 


industry responded only to market 
conditions 


fear this period, however, 
some independent film-makers did 
attempt at least thematic novelties. 
Delicate social themes were treated 
ın films like Achyut Kanya (un- 
touchability), Dunya na Mane 
(against arranged. marriage), 
Badı Didi (plight of widows), 
Padost (Hindu-Muslim relations), 
Dhartı ke Lal (Bengal famine) But, 
by and large, the Indian cinema did 
not go through any of the aesthetic 
movements that convulsed the 
cinema in the west—the German ex- 
pressionism, the formal innovations, 
of the Soviet cinema, the American 
and French ‘realisms’, the neo- 
realism of the Italians, the New 
VVave of the French etc , etc. Nor 
did the Indian film, unlike ats 
Japanese counterpart, draw its 
plastic and dramaturgy ideas from 
the country's traditions 


The reason, no doubt, was that 
Indian film makers have bad at no 
time—with the possible exceptions 
of the freedom struggle and certain 
movements for social emancipation 
—to contend with the kind of 
dramatic movements that European 
politics, literature, the visual arts 
and the sciences had to contend 
with There were no equivalents 
here of the Dreyfus case and Gide, 
Monet and Curie, of Sorel’s Reflec- 
tion on violence, Gorki, Picasso, 
Matisse, Debussy, Schoenberg, 
Einstein and Rutherford, of the 
Russian revolution, Cubism, Stra- 
vinsky, Proust, Mayakowsky or 
Freud, of Fascism, Le Corbusier, 
Ullysses, Brecht, of the Spanısh 
civil war, Klee, Dali, Stravinsky, 
Malraux, Eliot, Sartre, Fleming 
(penicillin), the second world war, 
Mao Tse-tung, Hiroshima, Beckett 
or the Papal encyclicals 


To'be sure there was the Gan- 
dhian revolution and ats tragic 
denouement—partition But the 
one inspired not a single film of 
merit while the other had to await 
1973 (Garm Hawa) to be tackled 
on the screen Besides the classics, 
contemporary , literature however 
provided a source for the film mak- 
ers: the works of Tagore, Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee, Sarat Chandra 
Chatterjee, Munshi Premchand, 
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Bıbhutı Bhushan Bannerjee. Sane 
Gurujı were adapted at one point 
or the other, sometimes with suc- 
cess but very often without a search 
ior cmematic equivalents of the 
hterary forms 
even the so-called serious cinema in 
India never got beyond either ,real- 
ism or narrative dramaturgy. 


How does the parallel cinema 
stand out against this background 
of the overwhelming presence of 
escapist entertamment, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the 1sola- 
ted efforts of a Ray, Ghatak, Sen 
or an Abbas? ; 


In theme and style the parallel 
cinema has without doubt broken 
fresh ground as would be evident 
even from the 1973  mational 
awards All the films that were 
honoured have certain characteris- 
tics ın common Film 1s used as 
a medium of expression and com- 
munication more than as an indus- 
trial product tailored to suit an 
all-India market. This fundamental 
difference 
cinema can be seen to affect every 
other aspect of the parallel 
cınema 


Thus, all the films have rıd 
themselves of the vulgarıty and 
garıshness of the average Hindi 
flm “To be sure they depict 
romance and violence and sex but 
these are closely integrated into a 
coherent vision that the film maker 
seeks to put across. The coherence 
stems partly from the fact that the 
film ıs deeply rooted ın an ident 
fiable social and cultural reality 
Partly, too, it derives from the 
director's foremost concern to 
provide social and psychological 
insights ın the world around hım. 


The films made since Bhuvan 
Shome indeed reveal not only the 
richness and variety of Indian life 
but, perhaps ın an even more im- 
portant sense, a whole range of 
sensibilities that are otherwise 
numbed in the commercial cinema. 
Each film. ın, effect, not only 
explores the erosion of the caste 
system, feudal values, the grip of 
religious prejudices, change in a 
traditional society but the explora- 
tion itself 1s revealing of a mind at 
work İt is the sense of discovery 


Not without reason’ 


with the commercial 


' €Inema 


that accounts for the freshness of 
these vvorks 


The evolution of Mrinal Sen 
provides an interesting case study 
Before 1969, Sen's work was no 
doubt deeply rooted in the social 
processes of his native Bengal 
After Bhuvan Shome—his one and 
Only venture in Hindi, shot in 
Gujarat—he turned sharply towards 
an explicitly political cmema The 
commitment to extreme left-wing 
politics became more pronounced 
with every successive film—ZJnter- 
view, Calcutta 71 and Padatik Sen 
is the only film maker in the coun- 
try to use his idiom for an avowedly 
political end His Marxism, how- 
ever. has not led him astray into 
the desert of ‘socialist realism’ In 
all his recent films he has attempt- 
.ed—not always with success—to 
break away from traditional narra- 
tive His films mclude patches of 
documentaries, newspaper head- 
lines and highly stylised sequences 
This attention to form places his 
work nautches above the work 
of another leftist film maker, the 
veteran K A Abbas 
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In Karnataka, Girish. Karnad has 
fashioned for himself an altogether 
different sort of universe Like 
Satyajit Ray, he 1s a compulsive 
story-teller but his social commit- 
ment is no less pronounced Decay, 
degeneration, violence—all these 
have provided Karnad with inspi- 
tation His Samskara—-with its taut, 
austere quality—dealt with the dis- 
array caused by the death of a 
Madhava Brahmin who had defied 
the tenets of his caste The ero- 


sion of caste values in the face of - 


secular education and urbanisation 
forms the core of Vamsha Vriksha 
while Kaadu (The Forest) handles 
violence—psychological and physı- 
cal—with much more audacity— 
violence in relations between hus- 
band and wife, the elders of two 
rival villages, between master and 
servant and the worlds of adults 
and children 


Au these relations have been 
handled separately by other film 
makers forming part of the parallel 
M T Vasudevan Nair’s 
Nirmalyam—which won the Presi- 
dent's gold medal this year—port- 


- - 


x 


rays the forces of change as they 
convulse a Kerala village The 
Story centres around an oracle 
reduced to destitution because the 
village no longer requires his ser- 
vices in the temple His lucky 
break comes when the outbreak of 
small-pox puts him back into circu- 
lation, as it were, but 1t 1s too late 


The problems faced by a young 
couple in a low-middle class joint 
family were sensitively brought out 
in Basu Chatterjee's Sara Akaash. 
The woes of widowhood, ın Kantilab 
Rathod’s Kanku The same direc- 
tor, ın his recent Parinay, evoked 
the dichotomies of urban and rural 
living Alienation in love, work or 
relations with parents were dealt 
with in Girsh Vaidya’s Aakrant 
and the late Awtar Kaul”s 27 Down 
Caste intolerance was denounced ın 
the Malayalam film Gayatri, reli- 
gious intolerance m M. S Sathyu's 
Garm Hawa and the havoc wrought 
by alcoholism in the Tamil film 
Dıkkatra Parvatı 


O ne need hardiy stress the 
variety of themes, explored by the 
young film makers But the parallel 
cinema has also revealed two other 
impressive talents explormg altoge- 
ther different frontiers Both Mam 
Kaul and Kumar Shahan: have, for 
the first time ım the history `of 
Indian cinema, broken away from 
all the props of the conventional 
cinema Both have done away 
with the narrative form, with 
‘acting’, linear plots, ‘psychology’- 
etc Their efforts have been direct- 
ed instead towards aesthetic 
research In the line of Griffith and 
Dreyer, the early Soviet pioneers 
(notably Eisenstein), Ozu in Japan, 
Antoniont in Italy, Godard and 
Bresson 1n France, Kaul and Shahani 
have not dissoeiated an enquiry into 
the social realities around them 
from an enquiry into the nature ol 
their medium But there the sımı- 
larıty between their work ends 


On the face of ıt Kaul’s trlogy— 
Uski Roti, Aashad Ka Ek Din and 
Duwidha—dısconcerts a spectator 
who has been conditioned ın the 
cinema by stories set m a realistic 
mould But once he attunes him- 
self to Kaul”s style he discovers a 
most exciting mind at work Con- 
trary to what 1s held against him 
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his films certainly do not lack 
‘content? The three fims offer a 
lyrical meditation. on the condition 
of the ^waiung woman’ Each film 
moreover deals with a conflict situa- 
tion. between town and country- 
side (Uski Rott), court and valley 
(Aashad Ka Ek Din) and the 
worldly and the other worldly 
(Duwidha) 


But, ın each case, Kaul seeks a 
metamorphosis from one idiom to 
another—from short story, play 
and folk tale into film He does 
not grapple with genres alone but 
with the specificity of each of these 
literary forms It 1s only in this 
way that he manages to achieve 
something that ıs specific to the 
cinema itself 


All this is not to say that Kaul's 
work ıs not flawed at places His 
refusal to lay emphasis on any one 
element of his films—hence the 
absence of a story, of actıng, of 
anything in fact that would divert 
the attention of the spectator to any 
single aspect of his work—ilows, to 
be sure, from’ his deep interest 
in Hindu metaphysics Kumar 
Shahanı, on the other hand, takes 
care to keep one foot deeply plant- 
ed in the social processes around 
lum In Maya Darpan he does not 
only portray the boredom of a 
young, unmarried girl whiling her 
days away ın a huge, decrepit man- 
sion on the border of a small town, 
Nor does he console himself with 
showing the gul' quiet revolt 
against her authoritarian father He 
goes much further Maya Darpan 
1s a film on an evolving awareness. 
the girl realises the close connection 
between her boredom and the social 
forces agitating the outside world, 
For its intelligent use of colour and 
its rich suggestiyeness, Maya Darpan 
has yet to meet with a rival 


| 
I ronically, the experiments of Kaul 
and Shahani have provoked angry 


. polemics not only m the commercial 


cinema but also within the precincts 
of the parallel cinema itself “That 
four films which have not had a com- 
mercial run could provoke the ire of 
every director ranging from Satyajit 
Ray to the latest debutant in the 
business must surely point to their 
disturbing qualities. The films have 


/ 


been called "boring, slow, repetitive, 
difficult, academic, — Bressonian, 
Antomonist, Godardian, Bergmanes- 
que, ‘not-relevant-to-the-Indian con- 
text and so on. Many of these 


charges were levelled at Satyajıt Ray “ 


when he made Pather Panchah ın 
1955. Ray, like several other distin- 
guished directors, had also acknow- 
ledged the influences on him—Soviet 
film-makers, Renoir, the Italian neo- 


‘ realists—but hardly anyone then up. 


braided him for falling prey to 
‘foreign’ examples Likewise the 
accusation of wasting tax-payer's 
money seems, to put it mildly, quite 
amusing especially when it comes 
from left-wing critics Tax payers 
money? But less than one per cent 
—ihe moneyed elite—pay taxes 
anyway! 

It seems, on careful consideration, 


that Kaul and Shahan: are not par- : 


doned for having forsaken realism 
and ‘stories’ in their work But 
realism per se 1s no virtue in the 
arts It could be as musleading, 
perhaps more misleading, than the 
non-realist approaches. It is just 
one style among several others. 
Realism no doubt is better suited 
when the directors primary con- 
cern 1S to portray social issues But 
any effort to be more ambitious 
—to attam a ‘totality’, con- 
sciousness, interionsation, spiritua- 
lity—must necessarily mean €volv- 
ing new narrative structures 


T he sharp polemics against Kaul 
and Shaham are indeed revealing of 
certain ambiguities ın India’s paral- 
lel cinema. At the time of Bhuvan 
Shome, as was mentioned earlier, 
the issues facing a young film 
maker were fairly obvious These 
have got blurred along the way One 
would be hard put to explain the 
differences ın approach between 
Shyam Benegal’s Ankur,and Avish- 
kaar made by the commercial 
director, Basu Bhattacharya, or 
what—apart from the novelty of 
the theme—distinguishes M S. 
Sathyu’s Garm Hawa from Gul- 
zars (another commercial director) 
Achanak The directors argue, 
not without reason, that they have 
to make ‘compromises’ partly be- 
cause the need of the hour is tö 
draw audiences towards good 
cinema rather than to repel them 


/ 
with formalist exercises Partly, 
too, it 1s explained that films need 
to recover the funds invested im 
them—this 
cause 


again not without 


But by reacting angrily to the 
works of Kaul and Shaham, the 
parallel film makers can only run 
the risk of depriving the Indian 
unema of what has been ındıs- 
pensable to every' major cinema 
movement ın the world during the 
last thirty years, viz, two or three 
directors engaged in formal inno- 
vation Studies have shown that 
to ensure the health of any 
cinema—or TV for that matter— 
the ‘aesthetic’ and ‘realistic’ poles 
of creation have to feed off each 
other The promotion of one to the 
detriment of the other leads to 
əterility and decay 


Te root cause of the malady has 
again to be found in the economic 
Structures of the film industry The 
government has wisely helped young 
makers produce ther films But, 
once completed, their works have 
to fend for themselves for distn- 
bution and exhibition. It 1s no 
secret that both sectors are control- 
led by the industry and that no 
film that does not respect. the 
current norms of mass entertain-, 


. ment can even figure in the distri- 


bution circuit - 


The situation. would no doubt be 
different if the government subsidis- 
ed the exhibition of films as well 
But there again care would have 
to be taken to think out alternatives 
to the present system It would 
serve no purpose to think of pro- 
duction and distribution on the basis 
of profitability for 1ndividual works 
alone Rather, a package pro- 
gramme that could include a film 
by Kaul, Benegal, Sathyu, Sen and 
Karnad could be screened No one 


, would be excluded The Benegals 


and the Sathyus would try to draw 
the audiences of the commercial 
film to the parallel cınema. The 
audiences of the parallel cinema, in 
turn, would make efforts to appre- 
ciate the Kauls and the Shahanıs 
Only then can the parallel cmema 
fulfil its vocation—that of demo- 
cratising another idea of entertain- 
ment in the cinema: 
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Reachinn petroleum products 
wherever needed 


With a nation-wide storage 3000 petrol/diesel stations, 





and distribution network, Indianoil ensures that products 
Indianoil maintains an are delivered wherever 
uninterrupted flow of needed All modes of 
petroleum products to serve transportation are pressed 

the nation into service—coastal tankers, 
With more than 200 pipelines, rail tank wagons, 


installations, bulk depots and tank trucks and tank carts 
eviation fuel stations, and over Indianoil marketed about 14 


AR ə 
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im 
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million kilolitres of products 
during 1971-72 thus meeting 
nearly 55 per cent of petroleum 
product requirements of the 
country—serving.the nation in 
its development plans as well 
as in defence efforts. . 
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— WESAIL TO 
THE FAR. HORIZONS 
ku: THE WORLD . 





designed for 


HEALTH 
produced with 


CARE 


RANPHENICOL | RANODINE 
RANCYCLINE | ASTHICORT 
SUDHINOL | VIBEJEX 
CALMPOSE | CHLOROSULF 
ROSCILLIN | ASPAP 
CYCLOCETINE | CHLORAMSONE 
RANFERON-12 | RANSTREPCOL 


LOLIPID | GRAMONEG 
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COASTAL SERVICES: India-Bangladesh-Indonesta-Straits- 
Indta-Bangladesh-Pakistan-Burme-Sri Lanka Hong Kong-Taiwan-U S Pacific- 


: W Canada 

| OVERSEAS SERVICES: f : . 
nda Bangladesh-Pakisan-U K-Continent TPdirBanglades done ele 
India-Bangladesh-Poland 


Mexico (via Panama) 
Indra-Bangladesh-Straits-Mediterranean- . i 
Adnatic India-Bangladesh-W Africa 


Mediterranean-Adrintic-West Asia (Gulf) EN d 
India-Bangladesh-A.R E.-Red we ISCINDIAZ it 1019 
India-Bangladesh-West Asia (Gul 
India-Bangladesh-Black Sea Ports ita En O a Tai Marg 
Indta-Bangladesh-U S A.-Maxıco (via Telephone 268161 (12 lines) 
Colombo-Cochin- Caribbean Ports) Telex 011-2205 & 011-3519 
India-Bangladesh-Indonesta-Straits- 15 Park Street Calcutta-700016 
Colombo-Cochin-E Canada- Telephone 243456/57/58 
U S Great Lakes Telex 021-7305 


THE SCINDIA STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY LIMITED 
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OKHLA, NEW DELHI-110020 
BRANCHES 

BOMBAY - CALCUTTA — MADRAS - KANPUR 

- ' NEW DELHI- PATNA R 
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Crest restores the natural colour of 
hair. Recaptures your young looks. 
Do-it-yourself. Crest does not wash 
away or brush off. Equally effective 
on wet or dry hair. Touch up stray 
grey hair with Crest Hair Dye Stick. , 
Both dye and stick available in two 
popular colours : Black and Dark 
Brown. l 

For expert advice on good grooming 
write to : 


CREST ADVISORY SERVICE, 
P. O. Box Ne: 440, NEW DELHI. 
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ERMANENT AIR DYE HAD YOU GUESSING. 
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When you makeit — 
your business to help 
the best talent inthe | 
country get better, i 
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enlightenment. 


As far back as the 
1890's Jamsetji Tata 
realised much of İndia”s 
poverty was due to 
lack of opportunity. 

The pioneering 
Jamshedpur Technical 
Institute, started in 
1921, was just such an 
opportunity. Over the 
past fifty-three years it 
has developed for the 
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nation a core of highly: 
trained steel men, and | 
some of India's finest - : 
technical managers, 
engineers and techni- 
cians for the public Y 
_ sector (Hindustan 
Steel, Bokaro Steel, the, 
Heavy Engineering 
" Corporation) as well; 
as for the Tata iron) / 
and Steel Company. V 
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